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o/m in England, 

ikow eome to an important epoch in thahiMory of ^ Ahont 
middie, or rather^ in the earlier part of th« aiath rj, “ two 
ian monb, inip&r^ by religiovia zeal or curioi « . ^.d trarelled 
erind^, the country of the Seres, and lived there long enough to 
K themsehm acquainted with the whole proceM of the silk manu- 
tire. On their return to the westward, instead of communicating 
f knowledge to their own countrymen, they proceeded to Constan- 
|>le, induced to do so, perhaps, by the sameness of their religion, and 

i krtedto*the Emperor the secret hitherto so well preserved by the 
«, that silk was produced by a species of inorms, the egg|#fwhWw 
ht be transported with safety, and propagated in his dominions, 
he promise of a great reward, they were engaged to retunito Serin- 
, whence they actually brought off a quantity of the silk-worms^ 
vggs, concealed in a hollow cane, and conveyed them safely to Constan- 
tinople (a \no 552). The precious eggs were hatched, in the proper 
season, h' the warmth of a dunghill, and the worms produced from 
them were fed with the leaves of the mulberry-tree, spun their silk, 
and propagated their race under the protection of the monks, who 
also taught the Romans the whole mystery of the manufacture.'* 
{Procop. Theophan. Byzan. &c.) 

From this caneful of eggs, as if the little ark of this insect race, 
sprung the progenitors of all the silk-worms in Europe and the western 
parts of Asia. The infant manufacture was made a subject of state 
monopoly ; and in the time of Procopius, the imperial treasurer, who 
compelled the worms to work exclusively for his master, sold the silks 
at the enormous price of six pieces of gold for the ounce, of those 
dyed with common colours, and twenty-four pieces for those tinged 
with purple, the imperial hue. This monopoly severely distressed the 
silk-inanufacturers of Tyro and Berytus, and drove the inhabitants, 
who had depended upon them, to emigrate to the Persian dominions. 
About tlie middle of the ninth century, silk is reported to have been 
universally worn in China, A hundred years later, it is stated, that 
laige quantities of silk were produced in the countries bordering on 
the Caspian, the most esteemed being those of Meru and Khorasan. 
In Greece, or the eastern empire, the manufacture continued to flourish 
unrivalled in any other part of Europe, till the middle of the twelfth 
century, when Roger, the Norman king of Sicily, invaded Greece 
Avith a fleet of seventy galleys, plundered Athens, Thebes, and Corinth 
of their wealth, and, among other things, carried oft' a great number 
of silk-weavers, whom he settled in Palermo, his capital city. These 
Grecian prisoners having, by the king’s order, taught his Sicilian sub- 
jects to rear silk-worms, and weave all the varieties of silk stuffs then 
known, the manufacture appears in a very short time to have been 
conipletely established there ; for about tw enty years after, the fabrics 
of Sicily art spoken of as excelling in richness of colour and variety 
of pattern, some being intermixed with gold, and adorned with 
figures or pictures, others embellished with pearls. 

The existence of a sufticient taste for silk finery in England, if not 
skill in its nanuiacture, about the middle of the thirteenth oeatuiy,is 
B2 
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On the like and Progrei ^ ' 

plausibly iriferred from the display of magnificence ftt the marriage of| 
the daughter of Henry III. to Alexander 111. of Scotland, on whic||l 
occasion a thousand English knights, attired in habits of silk, honoured \« 
the ceremony with their presence, and next day appeared in 
robes of another fashion. A little before this time, the ‘ Annals^, 
Waverley ’ mention, that in 1242, the streets of London were canopied 
with silk, for the reception of Richard, the king’s brother, on hjp 
return from the Holy Land. But w^tever progress luxury may have 
' made in the west of Europe up to this period, and till the close of the 
the manufacture flourished chiefly in the Levant, in Persia, 
and other countries of the East. However, it gradually extended 
westward: between 1300 and 1327, when tlie Venetians and 
Genoese had become masters of the chief seats of the silk-trade in 
the Mediterranean, it is supposed to have been in consequence intro- 
duced into Italy. Modena was first celebrated above other cities of 
Lombardy, for the quality of its manufacture ; and in 1327, to en- 
courage the production, a law was made, that every proprietor of an 
enclosure in the city’s territory, should plant, at least, three mulberry- 
trees. But the Bolognians enjoyed over them the advantage of pos- 
sessing, exclusively, the proper machinery for twisting the silk, till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when that art extended to Mo- 
dena, and thence to other parts of Italy. From the year 1300, the 
manufacture, according to some authorities, flourished chiefly at 
Florence ; according to others, in Lucca only, (which thence acquired 
great wealth,) till the year 1314, when the pillage of that place dis- 
persed the workmen, with their art, to other cities of Italy, particu- 
larly Venice, Florence, Milan, and Bononia ; and some even to 
Germany, France, and Bretagne. 

Hitherto, England had made no figure in this art, which appears, 
however, to have begun to be cultivated here early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; for about the middle of this period it appears to have made con- 
siderable progress. In 1455, the silk-women of London complained to 
Parliament, that the Lombards, and other foreigners, were wjpplanting 
them in the market, by importing the manufactured goods, instead of 
unwrought silks, as formerly. It was, in consequence, enacted, that 
during the five ensuing years, no wrought silks should be imported j 
and here commenced that system of protection and prohibition, 
which, by fostering indolence and imperfection, has kept our silk- 
manufacture at the present day, as much liehind that of the 
rest of Europe, as we excel them in other branches of industry. 
Again, in 1482, in consequence of similar complaints, that our manu- 
facturers were thrown out of bread by foreign competition, an act was 
passed to pr(>hil)it the importation of certain kinds of silk goods for 
four years. About twenty years afterwards, (1504,) for the en- 
couragement of the smaller silk- manufactures in England, the im- 
portation of ribands, laces, girdles, and corses, composed wholly, or 
in part, of silk, was prohibited on pain of forfeiture; but all other 
kinds of silk, raw or wrought, w'ere fieely admitted. At this period, 
there seems to hare been no broad manufacture of silk in England* 
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In France/ wKere it has since grown to so much imBortance, the 
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g :han in "this country. It was in the year 1521 that the French 
the trade, having procured workmen from ‘Milan while in pos- 
i of that duchy ; and their manufactures made a veiy quick 
iss, principally at Lyons and other parts of the south of France, 
so as "to be sotjfh able ^to supply many parts of Europe with si}k goods. 
Yet it was»long after this time they acquired the I'aethod of pro- 
ducing the silk from the worm, which showE;,^ that the possession!, of 
this art is by no^ means fiteential to the success of the traae. 

Tfn 1554, so great had been the increase of luxury among the lower 
classes of the peopl'e of England, or of tyranny and ignorance in their 
rulers, that a law was passed of the following extraordinary tenor : 

Whoever shall wear silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, scabbard, 
hose, shoes, or spur leather, shall be imprisoned for three months, and for- 
feit 10/., excepting magistrates of corporations, and persons of higher rank. 
And if any person knowing his servant to offend against this law do not put 
him forth ot his service witlnn fourteen days, or shall retain him again, he 
shall forfeit 100/. 

This absurd and despotic enactment was continued throughout the 
whole reign of the “ Good Queen Bess,” that most esteemed and en- 
lightened patron of the Inquisition; but abolished in the first year 
of King James I., the commencement of the hated Stuart dynasty. 
About the middle of the 1 6th century, (1554,) Mr. Anthony Jen- 
kinson, agent for the Russia Company, a person of great activity and 
enterprise, opened a new channel of trade for this country through 
Russia and Persia, Having sailed down the Wolga, and across the 
Caspian, at the opulent and colobrat6'd city of Bokhara he met with 
merchants from Persia, India, and Cathay (Cliina); after which, ho 
returned by the same route to England, in 1760. However, though 
.he performed this voyage seven times, either from the state of the 
Eastern market being not sutficicntly favourable, or the carriage too 
dangerous and expensive, the trade wns in a few years completely 
dropped. Long after, in 1741, it w’as revived by an act of Parlia- 
ment, enabling the Russia Company to trade into Persia upon 
which considerable quantities of raw silk w'cre for a time brought by 
the same road which had been formerly opened by .lenkinson. 

In the beginning of the 17th century, following the example of 
Henry IV. of France, who had greatly extended the production of 
silk in his dominions. King James I. of England made great efforts 
to introduce the silk-w'orm in this country. All these attempts, then 
and afterwards, proved abortive in this less genial climate, but the 
manufacture of silk goods from the raw material was effectually pro- 
moted ; that important branch of the trade, the broad silk ftibrics, 
having begun about this time, (1621). 

So important had the manUracture in I^ondon now become, that 
the silk-throwsters (formerly united in a fellowship in 1562) were, in 
1629, fohned into a corporation ; and, in 1661, itis^tell they had 
AO thah forty thousand persons in their employtnellt. bett^ 
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to secure the profit and emolument of those already engaged in the 
trade, it was enacted, that no one should set up in it without haviuf 
served seven years apprenticeship, and becoming free of the corpora- 
tion. We shall here introduce an extract, which shows, in the ch^’ 
Dological order of events, how the manufactures of England began Ito 
be affected by our connexion with India : \ 

About this tine tlie English Levant, or Turkey Company, began to com- 
plain of the East India Company, on account of the great quantities of raw 
Bilk they imported from India, which had formerly been imported solely 
from Turkey. And in the year 1081 the Turkey Company made a formal 
complaint to tlie King’s council, whereupon a hearing ensued. The sub- 
stance of that Company’s allegations on this head, and the East India Com- 
pany’s answers, being jirinted this year, are as follows, viz. 

The calicoes and wrought silks being wrought in India, are an evident 
damage to the poor of England, and the raw silks aie an infallible destruc- 
tion to the ’Turkey trade ; for, as Turkey does not yield a sufficient quantity 
of other merchandise to return for one-fourih part of our manufactures ear- 
ned thither, the remaining three-fourths are wholly paid for by raw silk. 

It that IS supplanted by India silk, the most considerable part of the Turkey 
importations, and consequently the cloth-trade of Eaigland, mu&t fail. 

'iliey have sent over to India lUrowslcis, weaveis, and dyers, and have 
actually set up there a manufacture of silk ; which, by instructing the In- 
dians m these manufactures, and by iinpoiting them so made into England, 
IS an uus\''''akable impo\evisluneut of tiie woiking ])eople of this kingdom. 

The East India Company’s answer, before the Envy Council, was to the 
following etl'ect 

It will be I'onnd, by the entries at the Custom-house, that the Turkey 
Comjiany do mv\ out pearly, besides their cloth, great quantities of pieces^ 
of I'lghtfioin England for the purchase of raw silk m Turkey; as well as 
great iinuntilies ol the like species of bullion from France, Spam, and Italy, 
which otherwise would come to England. 

As for law silk, it is so essential for the good of the kingdom, lliatitmay 
well hold coinj) iriMui with our sheep’s wool and cotton wool. 

Since onr iinpoitalion thereof, our silk manufactures have increased from 
one to (bur. 

With respect to the quality of our Indian raw silk, it is the same as with 
all other commodilies on earth, some good, some had, and some mdiHerent. 

Plain wi ought silks liom India are known to he the strongest and most 
duiable, as well as the cheapest, that come fiom any part of the world, and 
aie geiieially re-exported fioiu England to foreign paits. 

Wiought India Mlks, tlowered and striped, do, wo confess, a little impede 
the grow th of our own silk m.muf.ietnres, hut not to that degree, in any 
measure, as the law silk impoited from India doth advance it. 

If they emild be ( ffi'Clually foibiddeu fiom all parts, (he East India 
Company would be glad to further an Act of 1 ‘arbament for that purpose, 
and also for the suppussion oi French silks, so much in wear in England, 
though against a law m being. 

Wrought liulia silks, mixed with gold and silver, are not imported by 
us, but merely by our pormisMon ; because, if we should not permit them, 
limy would come m, as much as now, by stealth, and without paying the 
King’s custom. 

With respect to our sending to India throwsters, weavers, and dyers, the 
whole is a mistake, excepting only as to one or two dyers usuallv sent to 
Bengal, and to uo other pait of India, and lliis for the nation's as well as 
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the Company « advantage^ especially as to plain black silks, genemlly ex- 
ported a^n. 

Surely no accusation ever advanced against the Company could be 
more upjust than this-^that they had been g:uilty of plotting the im« 
prdvement.of their subjects ; who, generally speaking, continue to this 
day as ignorant of all the useful arts of life, and as deeply sunk in 
superstition, as they were before we founded a factory,, or unfurled 
our flag on their shores. But the Company being, by the nature of 
their own .union, debarred the use of any arguments against other 
monopolists, were unable to resist long the clamours of the silk manu- 
facturers. The revocation of the edict of Nantz (in 1685) by 
Louis XIV. (one of the worthy scions of that virtuous stock replanted 
by our bayonets on the throne of France,) having driven some hun* 
dred thousands of his subjects into foreign countries, about fifty, or, 
as some think, seventy thousand of thorn, took refuge in Great Jiri- 
tain. A great number of them, who had been engaged in the silk 
manufacture, established themselves in Spitalfields, and introduced 
here the weaving of alainodes, lustrings, ))rocades, satins, and various 
other stuffs before unknown. With a view to relieve their distress, and, 
probably, retaliate upon their persecutors, prohibitory measures were 
adopted by tlie British Government against the importation of French 
silks. In 169‘2, the refugees obtained a patent for the sole manufac- 
ture of alainodes and lustrings, the kinds which had been most in 
vogue, but, by the change of fashion, they soon ceased to he in de- 
mand. In 1697* the silk manufacturers advanced still farther their 
system of raono|)oly, by obtaining an Act prohibiting India and China 
wought silks, in which they were aided apparently by the very 
general disgust which was entertained about this period against the 
Fast India Company’s monopoly. Tire state of the silk-trade at this 
epoch stands as follows : — 


Raw and Thrown Silk Impoikd 
Jrom 


Turkey 


.. £210,476 
.. 124,789 

llollauiK., 


2L211 

Asia 


.. 26;i:$2 


Total., .. 

... £382,611 


Rritiih Manufactured Silk Goods 
Exported to 

Europe, Ireland, Gibral- 


tar, &c 

Asia 121 

Africa 78 

.America, Foreign 8,425 

British 16,924 


I Total £50,494 

Such were the imports and exports of silk and silk goods io the 
year 1701 ; and it deserves to be remarked, with respect to the com- 
paratively small quantity brought from Asia, that this consisted 
entirely of raw and thrown silk, nothing else l)eiug admitted from tliat 
quarter; although the made goods were imported in abundance from 


■ * In this year, the eilk weavers of Spitalfields, under an impression that 
the sale uf calicoes and silk slutfs injured the sale uf their niaimlactures, 
became outrageous, assaulted the East India House, and had neaj'ly £ot 
pbsse^ion of the Compauy’s treasure, when they were dispersed by the civil 
power,— A/oreanV JEtti /adia Company's Rotorat, 
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Turkey, Italy and Holland. For then, as now, England noted upon ^ 
the miserable policy of treating the natives of India worse than otheif 
foreigners. The allowance of competition with the rest of the world, 
however, had the advantage of improving our manufacture, which 
went on increasing rapidly during the next twenty years, and the 
fabrics of Spitallields were esteemed superior to those of France. 
But the system of exclusive privileges and monopoly was never 
lost sight of by those interested in the trade. In 17 19, a patent was 
granted to Sir Tliomas I.onibe and his brother, for the sole ^nd exclu- 
sive property, for fourteen years, of the celebrated silk-machine erected 
at Derby, for silk throwing, which produced 73,726 yards of organ- 
zinesilk at one revolution of the great water-wheel, w'hich turned round 
three times every minute, making 308,504,960 yards in the day. It 
was constructed after models they had clandestinely obtained in Italy, 
and, at the expiration of the patent, the proprietor received a public 
grant of 14,000/. as a reward for introducing a machine which it 
was supposed would supersede altogether the necessity of obtaining, 
as heretofore, the supplies of thrown silk from Italy. But, as remarked 
by a late contemporary publication,* — 

Instead of being of any advantage, it is most certainly true that the esta- 
blishment of throwing-imlls in England has proved one of the most formi- 
dable obstacles to the extension of the English silk manufaclure. These 
mills were originally eonstructed in consequence of the heavy duties laid on 
thrown or organ/me silk, and the circumstance of their having been erected, 
and a high anioinit ol eapital lnve^led m them, has hei'U urged, and luiherto 
with success, as a re.iMUi lor coiiliiiumg tliO'ie high duties! 

Various other legislative efl'orts to encourage the silk-trade followed,' 
for the most part injudicious and abortive. In 1720, an Act was passed 
for raising silk-worms, and planting mulberry trees, in Chelsea Park, on 
which scheme much money was expended. In 1722, “ the silk manu- 
facture having been brought to great perfection in all its branches, 
so as to equal the finest tabrications ol any foreign country,’^ was 
assigned as a reason for giving it legislative assistance ; in the same 
manner as, a century later, its comparative imperfection in several 
branches is alleged as a ground for claiming Parliamentary protection I 
At the former period, a bounty of three sliillings a pound, avoirdupois, 
was given on stuffs ot silk only, and four shillings on silks mixed with 
gold. In 1730, w-e are told, by M. Moreau, that Keyslar, an author 
of credit and esteem, says, in his travels through a great part of 
Europe, that — 

In Italy itself the silks of English manufacture were most esteemed, and 
hear a greater mice than those of Italy ; so that at Naples, when a trades- 
man wiild highly recommend his silk-stoekmgs, &c., he protests they are 
light English, ^ f I j 

^^dle.s on China raw silk were reduced to an equality 
With that on the importation from Italy ; a measure which was of 


5 Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXV, p. rs. 
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material advantage to the manufacture, as the China silks were pecu« 
liarly adapted for several purposes, particularly gauzes; and the East 
India Company were at the same time enabled to increase their im- 
portation of raw silk, at this time inconsiderable, as shown by tire 
following statement of the imports of raw silk in 1750 : — 

• lbs. 

From Turkey « ^ . 132,894 

Italy, Gibraltar, Spain, Flanders, &c. 55,585 

the East Indies - « • - 43,876 

Total - - - - Ik, 232,355 

In 1765, prohibitions and penalties were laid on the importation of 
a variety of kinds of silk goods; and, next year, similar impositions 
of. old standing were continued, and new ones added. Notwithstand- 
ing these bounties and protections, the journeymen silk-weavers were 
far from being satisfied with their lot; for, in 1769 , they entered 
into illegal combinations to raise the rate of their wages, imposed 
taxes upon their fellow-workmen to support themselves in idleness, 
and committed many acts of violence and depredation upon the looms 
and property of their employers, till they were subdued, not without 
bloodshed, by the military force. 

In 1779 , it was found necessary to pass an Act to encourage the 
importation of Italian organzined (or spun) silk. In consequence of 
the great scarcity of that commodity, whicli is indispensably necessary 
for tile warp in silk fabrics, permission was given to land it at any 
port and in any vessels whatever; an Act which was prolonged from 
time to time till March 1784 . In this year, additional duties of two 
shillings and two sliillings and nine pence per jiound were laid upon raw 
and thrown silks imported ; and corres}K)nding Ixmnties of two shillings 
and eight pence to four shillings per jiound allowed on the exporta- 
tion of silk goods, Notwithstanding all these unnatural stimulants 
administered from time to time, the manufacture liad hitherto lan- 
guished ; and, about 1790 , it was still further depressed by the 
change of public taste, which, revolting from the persevering attempts 
to force upon us silk goods above their natural value, gave now a pre- 
ference to cotton fabrics. In con.sequenco, we arc told, that in Spital- 
fields only above 4000 looms were shut up in 1790 , which, seven 
years before, bad given employment to 10,000 persons. 

Having, as briefly as pos-sible, traced the history of the silk-trade 
down to this period, it is now time to give some account of the main 
part of the work before us, namely, the valuable and comprehensive 
tables which exhibit, in figures, the progress of the trade from 1786 
to nearly the present time. The first table presents the quantities of 
raw silk of Bengal, of China and Persia, of Italy and Turkey, and 
of thrown silk imported into, and re-ex|)orted from, Great Britain, 
and the quantity remaining on hand for the use of the home manu- 
facturers, with the amount of the duties, &c. in each year. 

The subjoined summary shows the total results of the five years 
ending in each of the following periods 
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neat i§ reawted, occurs in the treatment rec«<lf'eXp«rkDced hy 
M. Pouill^, an enterprising French manufacturer, who has attettp^ 
to introduce a more perfect system into this country. The British 
manufacturers, instead of improving by his example, fired . With 
jealousy at his success, raised an accusation against him ofcarpdng 
on the trade here merely as a cloak for smuggling;, and when unable 
to prove the charge, they absurdly accused tlie British Government 
itself of conniving at the fraud. 

To these bad eftbcts of the prohibition of foreign silk goods, must ^ 
be added, that under such a system smuggling was unbounded, hy 
which tlie revenue was cheated, the fair trader injured, the piAlic 
morals corrii})tcd, and the public money, to an enormous amount, paid 
for contral)and l-’rench silks, to a much greater extent, perhaps, than 
.will now be paid on the lawful commodity. To do away with these 
mischiefs, in 1824, Mr. Huskihson had an Act passed to admit foreign 
silks after the otli of July next, on paying an ad valorem duty of 
thirty per cent., which is considered a sufficient protection to the 
home-manufacturer. 

It is objected, liowever, that, admitting he possesses, or may 
acquire, equal skill uith the foreigner, he cannot compote successfully 
with him while he labours und(‘r the following serious disadvantages : 
First, the French only pay a duty of 9(/. per pound* on Italian or- 
ganzine, while it is still loaded in this country with a duty of nearly 
sevt'ii times the amount (.'js). riifortunately this obstacle cannot 
be eulircl.v removed, at least suddenly, without ruining tl)e great body 
of silk-throwsters. Secondly,* the high duties paid on dye-stuffs, 
ashes, soap, &c., fall heavily on the manufacture in this country, 
hiometliing, however, has already been done ; and w'e were happy to 
hear it stated in the Hot^e of Commons by Mr, C, Grant, that it is 
the intention of Ministers to do still more to remedy this evil. The 
duty on madder lias already been reduced from 12i’. per cwt. to 6s. ; 
that on cochineal, from 2s. (W. per pound, in some cases to Is., and 
ill others to Ad. “ The same observation," lie said, “ applied to 
all dye-drugs, wdiich he lielieved were higher in France than here; 
and he had authority to state, that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to look into these articles, with a view of making further reduc- 
tions. The duty on soap was severe : ho was authorized to say, that 
this article was also intended to be looked into, in order to meet that 
difficulty," 

But the greatest difficulty of all, and one which Ministers will not 
easily get over, is the high price of provisions in this country', produced 
by the coni -monopoly. This is the radical evil which [wisons the 
very root of our commercial prosperity. As the price of labour de- 
pends upon the price of biead, while the corn-laws continue, and the 
necessaries of life are two or three times dearer in England than in 
other countries, how can the British workman compete with the 
foreigner? The following remarks made by Mr. Baring in the 


^ Edinbu^U Review, 
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Hottsa of dommonf, on the 124th of Febmury kit) otight to hm 
sounded a Knell to the consciences of that hoiMurable assembly : 

It was known that the seat of manufactures had several, times been 
changed. It had gone from the Mediterranean to Holland; and after 
havhjift been there for a long time established, the minufticturers were driven 
out ^Holland by the taxupm h ead. They had thettc^ fohhed a station in 
England ; and sure, if the same causes were allowed to prevail; the same 
results must ensue, and they must go to America, or some other country, 
where they could* be carried on with comfort ^d prosperity. We were 
•losing a little every now and then ; and if the progress of our loss was not 
quickly and satisfactorily arrested, we should be left in the most miserable 
of all conditions,— that of a nation from which the wealth it once possessed 
had departed. 

The reproach of leading us towards this lamentable result does not 
fall on Ministers, who are far superior in principles and integrity to the 
aristoeratical assemblies of grain-monopolists by whom this country is 
ruled and brought to the brink of ruin. Though the Ministers had ' 
pledged themselves in this year to revise the corn-laws, yet knowing 
the corrupt influence which sends Members to Parliament, they can- 
not venture to interfere with this vital interest on the eve of a general 
election. With any new Parliament, as now chosen, they will most 
probably fail to effect any adequate amendment, hut they have dofle 
what was practicable for the silk-manufacturers in giving theni a pro- 
tecting duty of thirty per cent., double the amount considered suffi- 
cient by a Committee of the House of Lords. Accordingly, after 
that Act had been passed, nearly two years ago, the silk-trade •went 
on flourishing and extending with unprecedented rapidity, till within*' 
the last few months. The present distress of the silk-tfadc is there- 
fore not justly attributable to Ministers, or to their recent measures 
regarding it, but rather to the general circumstances of the country, 
and the late financial difficulties which have affected it in common 
w'ith every branch of trade in the kingdom. 

How tlmse general causes of national depression arising from the 
enormous public debt and establishments of this country, are to be 
removed, is a question of too great magnitude to be entered upon here. 
But something must be done to enable us to enter into fair competition 
with other nations, or the ultimate ruin of our commercial gieatness 
is inevitable. For the silk-trade, however, there is one peculiar mode 
of relief within our reach, which we would particularly press on public 
attention. It consists in the facility with which we may supply our- 
selves with raw silk from our Indian possessions at a rate much 
cheaper than it can be produced in other countries, so as to give us an 
advantage over France and Italy in the very prnnt where they have 
so long enjoyed a superiority. We need not be surprised to find that 
our backwardness in this respect, for so long a period, is owing to the 
cramping influence of the East India Company s monopoly, by which 
the inexhaustible resources of the finest countries of Asia have been 
so long shut up and lost to the world. The competition between the 
new andpld Companies about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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gave a great stimulus to the importation of silk ; but this salutary un* 
pulse to the stream of commerce was speedily lost in the iunction s^ 
after formed between these two bodies, wliich restored the stagnation 
of mono{x)ly. Seventy-three years after, the importation of silk 
from Bengal was only 145,777 lbs. annually. In the course of the next 
twenty years it rose gradually to above one million ; but on the* im- 
position of the duty of three shillings per lb. in 1787, it fell oflf again 
to about 203,000 ; and from tliat period to 181 1 , after great fluctua- 
tion, it hardly gained the point where it stood thirty-live years previ- 
ous ; while tlio importation from (’bina bad in the same time decreased ' 
more than one iialf. h’rom 1786, while the importation of Italian 
and Turkey raw silk more than doubled under heavier duties, that of 
Bengal only increased about one fourth ; that of China was diminished 
to one-tiurd of its former amount. Since 1810, the opening of the trade 
to private enterprise having given a fresh stimulus to Eastern com- 
merce, the inipoitation of Bengal raw silk rose in a few years to -more 
than double ; that of China to three times its former amount. 

Thu l-ords’ report states, that the preparation of silk in Bengal was, 
for a long period, of the rudest kind, applicable here only to the infe- 
rior purposes, and in price bearing a proportion to that of Italian silk 
of about oiie-tliird to one half. Towards the year 1770, the Italian 
mode w'as intjoducc<l in Bengal, but the improvement was not for 
many joais considerable, nor were the importations much or at least 
regularly increased till 1812. They have since not only been doubled, 
but witli a corresponding improvement in the cjuality, some of which 
has been found fully equal to that produced in Italy ; and the average 
difl'erence of value between silks of comparative quality is stated to be 
not more than from five to ten per cent. The price of Italian silk is from 
thirteen shillings to twenty-six shillings per pourrd, exclusively of 
duty; that of Bengal, from twelve shillings to twenty-live shillings. 
But as only one ci'op of silk is obtained in Italy iu the year, and two 
or lliice are produced in India, it is expected, “ when the supply 
shall be better regulated, tire Indiarr silk of equal quality will bear a 
still lower price than it now does, compared with the Italian.” This 
improvement can only be expected from the effect of rivalry and 
coinyretition; but, unfortunately, such salutary competition is pre- 
cluded by the j)resent .system of governing India by a commercial 
monopoly. Tlie Company’s mode of conducting the trade with its 
coiniiiercial I’esidents, armed with official authority and the weight of 
the public treasury, drives all private competition out of the field ; 
since the private trader cannot contend successfully against agents 
of tlic (lovermnent, nor allord to make such large advances to the 
ryots, or Native Imshandmcn, employed to procure the raw material. 
But it is evident that if, with the Company’s w'asteful mode of con- 
ducting the trade, it can be carried on with advantage, the superior 
industry and economy of [>rivate enterprise would soon raise the ma- 
nufacture to far greater perfection, and bring the silk into the British 
market on more moderate terms, ftlinisters, therefore, in.stead of merely 
reguesting the Company, as tliey state having doue to little puqiose, 
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ta extend ita tmdet should apply to them the only efi^ctual gtitnulus — 
that q{ rivalry. To render this effectual, first, sonje district of Bengal, 
suitable to the cultivation of silk, should be permitted to the private 
adventurers, free from the competition of the Government agents in 
the same niauufacture. Secondly, if it were found (as we have no 
doubt it would be) that the private trader could supply the British ma- 
nufacturer at a rate considerably cheaper than the Company, its mo- 
nopoly ought not to be allowed to stand any longer in the way of this 
great branch off national commerce, which affords bread to nearly half 
a million of British subjects. It is also the duty of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India to ascertain how far (from the mis- 
chievous union between trade and government) the silk manufacture 
of the Company is in jurious to its territorial revenue, and to the im- 
provement of ita subjects. But whatever may be the effect of it in 
India, the ruinous consequences of such a monopoly on the trade of 
this country are very manifest. We here subjoin an abstract from 
M. Moreau’s work, (which every British merchant and statesman ought 
to possess,) exhibiting the progress of trade iu Bengal and Cliiiia 
silks from 1786 to 1823 ; and the average increase or decrease of the 
amount imported and re-exported in successive periods of five years 
each : — 
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From this it appears that the imports from Bengal and China, taken 
together, had little more than doubled since 17y0; wherfeas, in the 
same period, the importation from Italy and Turkey rose from 
87.0,418 lbs. to 3,841,079 lbs,, or to nearly ^t’C-fold the former 
amount. Moreover, it appears that our exports of Bengali raw siik 
have fallen off’ more than one half; of China, more than ninety per 
cent. ; a most conclusive proof that the Company, with its monopoly, 
and the aid of three crops in the year for one, with a boundless terri- 
tory, of which it draws the rents as pioprietor, and a population living 
at the rate of a penny or twopence a day, is totally unable to comj>ete 
even with the Turks and Italians ! If this system were done away, and 
the application of British skill and capital freely admitted to our Indian 
possessions, there is every reason to believe that silk might soon be 
poured into this country in such abundance, and on terms so moderate, 
aa would enable us both to supply the rest of Europe with the raw 
material, and raise our silk manufacture to an eminence as unrivalled 
as any olbet branch of British trade has ever been. The native# of 
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India, who have been particularly difitingulshed in all ages for their 
superior success in the arts of spinning and weaving, might easily be 
taught to excel in a manufacture for which their soil and climate, 
and, according to some writers, the very texture of their minds as well 
as bodies, seem peculiarly to fit them. It would be making them 
some degree of just compensation for the loss of other branches of 
manufacture which have been ruined by the competition of British 
machinery ; and it would afford some relief to the country, from which 
JEngland extracts annually millions of tribute, to teach its naked and 
hall-starved inhabitants how to produce commodities by which this 
perpetual drain on their wealth may be supplied. 


SONG. 

lliott beat my heart when first I viewed thee; 

With trembling hope I fondly wooed thee; 

And when at length my vows subdued thee, 

Ry Love’s soft aid, 

Ah ! who can tell the burst of gladness, 

Ibat chem’d away iny bosom’s sadness, 

And bound me to tliee, e’en to madness? 

Thou dearest maid ! 

My ardent suit, so true, so pressing. 

Was hallow’d by my father s blessing; 

And she who ga\c thee birth confessing 
Her wish like thine. 

And relatives, who loved thee dearly, 

Approving of ihy choice sincerely, 

I deemed thee mine — thou was’l so nearly, 

Sweet Catherine ! 

But transient was my bliss, and fleeting 
As ocean w’a^ es o’er sand rclrealmg, 

Or glances of sweet Pens meeting 
In ether clear. 

Thy Ouardiaiis frown, and fain would sever 
My heart fiom thme! \'ain, vain endeavour! 

For can I e’er forget thee ? never— 

Tliou maiden dear ! ' 

’Tis true, harsli calumnies have woundin], 

V'uUe pleasures templed, wiles surrounded, 

Him, who with rapture all unbounded, 

Late blessed his lot ; 

But ne’er believe dishonour found him, 

Or guilt a willing votary bound him, 

Even while its shafts flew thick around him— 

Believe it not ! 

Inm Tmitlc. r, q. 
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When poeta lay the scene of their fictions among their own coim- 
trymeiii they are generally the best possible authorities on the subject 
of customs and manners. For in their descriptions, particulars which 
might appear misplaced in history, or any grave work, may be given 
widi very good effect ; because, while they communicate an air of* 
truth to the narrative, as if the writer wished to be correct in the 
minutest trifle, they further serve to stamp upon it the character of an 
authentic picture of national habits and peculiarities. On this account 
we always regard Homer’s poems ia the light of history, so far as 
relates to manners, and believe that in them is to bo found a faithful 
record of what men did and tlioiight, both in public and in private, 
during the heroic ages of Greece. Other poets contrive also, by ob- 
servation and art, to be considered the representatives, as it were, of 
other systems of inann<!rs, and thus secure immortality to their names ; 
for whoever gives the best picture of any thing worth representing, 
may rely on the good sense of mankind for its preservation. 

However, the poet who describes obsolete or foreign manners is sure 
to bo inferior in |>opularity to him who gives us pictures of ourselves, 
for how great soever may be the curiv)sity of mankind, their self-love 
is still greater. They seek knowledge with much less ardour than 
pleasure ; labour they abhor ; to understand the allusions of an antient 
or foreign wiiter. to enter into his feelings, to enjoy his beauties, 
some labour is necessary ; nothing more needs be said to account for 
the very limited circulation of antient or foreign books. Doubtless 'it 
is of much more importance that we should thoroughly understand, 
and properly value, tlie notions and modes now prevailing in London, 
than those which flonrislied formerly at Memphis or Babylon, or are 
at present in vogue at Ispahan or Pekin. 'I'lu3 former afl’ect our inte- 
rest, the latter do not. Nevertheless, the true cause of the slight 
attention we afford to authors, whetlier of prose or verse, whose works 
relate to manners and customs entirely different from our own, may, 
after all, be very honourable to human nature ; for as they speak of 
things with which we have little or no acijuaintance, the mind feels 
that it has no proper standard by which to estimate the correctness or 
incorrectness of their pictures, and therefore does not choose to preside 
as judge in an aft’air where liic advocates plead in an unknown 
tongue. 

The case is different where the passions arc concerned. Time and 
place have no effect upon them. They are not subject to change. 
'I’lie Egj'ptian who now figures as a mummy in Mrs. Belzoni’s exhibi- 
tion in Leicester-square, tliree thousand years ago felt anger or plea- 
sure, sorrow or love, on the banks of the Nile, jwccisely as wo now do 


! Chinese Coiutship, in Verse. To which is added, an Appendix, treating 
of the Revenue of China, &c. By Peter Perring Thoms. Bvo, Loudon ; 
Macao, China. 1824. 

Oriental Herald ^ fol. 9, C 
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on those of the Thames. He walked about bare-headed, and 'wore a 
loose robe; we wear hats and breeches— that s all the difference. 
Fontenelle says tlie French people of his day w(*re extremely surprised 
to find that the Siamese ambassador and his suite, ^ then at Paris, 
were possessed of common sense. Had they struck his Excellency on 
the face, and received a good round blow in return, they would 
have felt no astonishment. We never expect to find men without 
passions. 

The Chinese Poem ef which we are now about to speak, is a tale, 
in \\hi(;h the loves and misfortunes of three or four very interesting 
persons are related. We say of three or four, because the hero has 
two mi.stres.s(‘s, and a slight hankering after one if not two of their 
maids, not amounting precisely to love, perhaps, but of a kindred 
nature. Being a kind of metrical novel, the work by no means dis- 
dains to enter into the most familiar details, relating, for example, 
how tiio ladies rouge, scold their maids, chat in their bed-rooms, or 
sip their tea. When the liero travels, we likewise hear of his 
“ luggage ” ; when he visits, of his dinners and his potations ; in 
sliort, except that there is no ribaldry or wit, ‘ Chinese Courtship ' 
may l)e s:iid to have .some likeness to ‘ Don Juan.’ It places us on 
very familiar terim with the Mandarins and their wives; and, by 
describing tlie offices and occupations, the friendships and social inter- 
course, of the persons whose story is related, conveys a clearer notion 
of what Chinese society really is, than all the descriptions wc have 
ever seen of the Celestial Empire. In fact, tho author seems to have 
considered the exact imitation of human life, its humble no lees than 
its exalted parts, as the only proper aim of ])oetry ; and he has scru- 
pulously a!)i(ied by Ijis theory, for nothing in the world can be more 
uu-exaggerated and natural than his pictures. 

The story is plain and simple ; but as it may serve to show what 
sort of invention chiefly prevails in the extremity of Asia, we shall as 
briefly as possible, give a sketch of it. Leang, a youthful student of 
the province of Soo-cliew-foo, who, before his eighteenth year, ha.s 
been enrolled among the literati, begins, aho\it that period, to feel the 
solitude of his study grow irksome. lie grudges to bestow the whole 
of life’s spiing upon his books; and, finding the current of his imagi- 
nation strongly tinged with the liue.s of love, he meditates an emigra- 
tion into the province of Clmng-chow, “ which,” says he, “ 1 have 
heard has long been famed for lovely women, who, with a soft pale 
countenance, strive to excel each other in rich attire." 

Alas ! wh.it hoots it w ilh iucess.ant care 
To 

stnctly meditate the thankless muse? 

ere it not belter done, as others use, 

To sport \Mlli Amaiilhs m the shade, 

Dr with the tangles of Nesera's hair ? 

But let us be just to our student ; he does not think solely of the 
ladies of Chang-chow, but states, as an additional motive, that it was 
likewise famous for its schools, in which he hopes to meet a studious 
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companion. His father being absent, he obtains his mother’s per* 
mission to make the journey, and, setting out next morning, arrives, 
without meeting with any adventure, at the house of his aunt Heaou, 
in the city of Soo-chow. As it happens to be her birth-day, Leang 
is commigsioned by his mother to be the bearer of several little pro? 
sents suited to the occasion, and these on his arrival he delivers, and 
is received with very cordial welcome. As the anniversary of the 
natal day is a season of much festivity in China, Leang finds other 
branches of the family assembled, and among the rest his cousin 
Yaou-suen. The reader must not imagine, however, that he meets 
this young lady at the tea-table, or in the dining-room ; they manage 
these things otherwise in China. He knows nothing of her being in 
the house until very late in the evening, when, tempted by the bright 
moonlight, and the scents of innumerable flowers, he quits his cham- 
ber, and strolls out into the garden. The passage in which Leang's 
apartment and the scene that drew him into the garden are described, 
is well worth copying, as it conveys a striking idea of Chinese domestic 
economy: — 

Young Leang now saw tliat the hook-stands were filled with books, row 
after row; and percei\cd that tlie flowers in every direction sent forth their 
fngrauce. On the table lay the pearly dulcimer, with its silver strings, 
and in the brazen vase was lit a slick of famed incense. Tlie silver san^ and 
pearly flute hung against the wall, and in the corner was placed a double 
set of’ dice, with the chess-board. On each side of the room were suspended 
antient drawings and elegant stanzas; and the newly-blown flowers were 
arranged m a line. As lie approached the window he beheld a beautiful 
prospect, and also perceived a railed path that led to the white-lily pond. 

On entering the gaideii, about to cross the ri d bridge at the 

liead of the pond, lie perceived in liie water a ripple agitating the reflection 
of ilie bright moon. On each ^ide of its banks danced the drooping willow, 
while in the shade lay the boat for gathering the fnnt of the water-lily.* 
Tlie sportive fish (avised the rqiple on the water to sparkle, while the reflec- 
lion of the clouds in the pond apih'arid a vast void. 

During this stroll it i.s tliat T.eang is .smitten with love ; for, having 
w^andered about for some time among the flowcr.s, he at length draws 
near a cajol summer-house, and sees two ladies playing at chess by the 
liglit of a silver lamp. With the elder of these, a delicate and slender 
beauty with extremely small feet, he becomes deeply enamoured, and 
in spite of all decorum walks into the summer-house to feast his eyes 
upon her charms. Of course the ladie.s instantly retire. And now 
the spell begins to work ; Leang, inflamed with pa.s8ion, and bereft in 
great measure of reason, remains rapt in the summer-hou.se; and 
one of Yaou-seen’s maids coining, by order of her mistress, to remove 
the cbcs.s-board, he makes her the bearer of his love to the fair. 


* In the provinces of Fo-kien and Canton, the water-lily is cultivated very 
generally ; its root is a common article for the table, and the seeds are very 
niiich esteemed. At Canton, there arc ponds, or laud inundated, for reariug 
them, several acres in extent; hence the poetical allusion of a boat for 
fathering the fiewer^. The white flowers, by the Chinese, are preferred to 
the red. 
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Onenfal lor^rt are not so averse to the confessional as the amofow 
youth of both sexes in Europe generally are; so, the next niormng, 
Leang discloses the state of his heart to his aunt, who, gO(^ 
woman 1 engages to exert all her influence in furtherance of his 
desires, For the present she advises him to steep his feelings in wine, 
a remedy to which the Chinese, both men and women, appear to be 
particularly partial. In a day or two, and before Leang is allowed 
any further opportunity of communicating his affections, the fair 
Yaou-seen returns to her fathers house, leaving her lover in the 
greatest perplexity, His poetical studies. 

Now all neglected, all forgot ! 

give place to the more interesting study of how to obtain an interview 
with the “ liglit of his soul ; ’’ and he is not an ace less frantic than 
the renowned Knight of the Rueful Countenance, when intent on 
performing penance in the Brown Mountain. Totally engrossed by 
the pursuit of beauty, he no longer considers it a noble task to pluck 
the Olea Fragrans from the palace of the Moon ! ’ Impressed with 
these feelings, he can no longer remain at the dwelling of his aunt, 
but, following the steps of Yaou-seen, arrives, cpiickly after her return, 
at her father’s door. Being there, however, he can discover no means 
of having a letter conveyed to the “ silken apartments” ; and, in de- 
fault of more expeditious means of fnltilling his design, purchases the 
adjoining house, which very fortunately happens to be vacant. En- 
trenched within Ins new dwelling, he meditates at leisure the best 
methods of proceeding, and, after much deliberation, determines to 
regulate bis conduct by that tnily Chinese maxim, “ slow and sure.’' 
He proem es artists and artisans, fits up and furnishes his mansion 
magnificently, purchases a noble library, lays out bis garden with 
infinite taste, &c . ; and having by these means excited the curiosity 
of his neighbours, introduces himself to Yaou-s'een’s father. The old 
gentleman, who, Ixi it remembered, is Leang’s uncle, receives the 
youth with great civility, and invites him, and his cousin lleaou, who 
accompanies him, to dinner. While the servants prepare the repast, 
General Yang (that U the gentleman’s name) takes the youths into 
his grounds, and entering, in their rambles, a summer-house on the 
edge of a lake, they lind a swett little ode pasted upon the wall. The 
subject is no more than a drooping willow, planted in the middle of 
the lake. General Yang informs the young gentlemen that the verses 
were produced by.hU daughter, and, by way of compliment, requests 
Leang to celebrate his garden in an extempore ode. The lover, after 
some hesitation, complies, and his piece, in which he slyly alludes to 
Yaou-seeii’s cruelty, is pasted up by the side of tlie young lady s. 
Next morning, soon afier dawn, (for ladies rise early in China,) the 
beautiful poetess, accompanied by her maids, repairs to the fragrant 
auminer-housc, to watch the progress of the morning among the clouds, 
and is very mucli surprised to find an answer to her ode on the wall, 

s That i«, to acquire fame; which we express iu Europe by saying, such 
a uoe is intent “ io wm the boys.'* 
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anil still more on perceiving it to be signed with the name of Leang* 
Upon this it is remarked by one of her maids, that undoubtedly hea- 
ven had decreed her union with the young student; and though 
Yaou-seen, through maiden delicacy, affects to feel angry at the 
thought, the reader soon begins to perceive that Leang has not been 
“ gnawing a file,” The intercourse between the lover and hU mis- 
tress’s family being now firmly established, the old General begins to 
conceive tbatti young man of so much wit and refinement might make 
a good son-in-law ; but he cannot prevail upon himself to break the 
ice. They meet, therefore, with the same proposition on the top of 
each of their tongues, but some accursed notions, on one side of mo- 
dest)', ^on the other of decorum, prevent their explaining theniselves. 
How frequently are the whole schemes of life blasted by feelings of 
this kind ! One won’t be^in — neither will the other ; people meet, 
witli large intentions in their souls, and would give the world to bo 
delivered of them ; but words, always so ready when they can be of 
little use, refuse to come ; they cannot look their thoughts— would 
to God they could ! — so they stammer out incoherent remarks on 
things they are not thinking about, and, feeling the extreme agony 
of their situation, retreat with mutual eagerness from the embarrass- 
ment of each other’s faces. 

But to go on uith our tale. Not being able to communicate his 
visiles, General Yana: invites the young student to have a door 
opened between tlieir gaidens, that each may enjoy, at will, the plea- 
sure of sauntering tlirough both Of ruuis.e tliis pro|>osal does not 
require two words, l.eang has the dooi suspended befoie the next 
morning, “ lest,” as the poet express!*'* it, “ the old gentlemaii should 
change his mind.” Tlie next day, he meets one of Yaou-seen’s maids 
“among the H(»\vers,” and does not, of course, neglect to breathe, 
through her ministry, his amorous siglis into his mistress’s ear. On 
this occasion, Yaou-s’eeii herself owns her love to tlie confidante, but 
in a manner the mo,t delicate : “ None hut you and I,” said she, 
“ may be acquainted with this affair. While ia the retired apart* 
ments we arc as cldci and yoinujer sisters ; of all the servants, there 
is none that attends so fretjuently on iny peiMui. Wlien I heard you 
unravel the thread of his wounded heart, yon sowed the seeds of 
love, and caused him to be pitied'* A passage of no inconsiderable 
beauty occurs in tliis part of the poem, of wliich we sliall extract a few 
portions ; it is where Yaou-secMi and her inseparable maids are intro- 
duced gazing at the autumnal moon, and moralizing like philosophers : 

II being the commoucenient of autumn, ami the moon sbining bright, she 
ordered Yun-heang to roll up the pamted scretn. In company with her 
servant, she went on the teirace to ga/e at the moon, for its glolmlar re- 
rteclion in the water was beautiful to behold. Jx hnrzc fijhr breeze of the 
pure wind entered the silken doors, the shndoiv of Ihe jlowtrs nppenred to dance 
on the wall. . . . Tlie flowers, from season to season, continue to bloom 
and fade, so the bright moon, in the course of the year, repeatedly arrives 
at her full. . . . Some time has elapsed since I planted a row of silkeu 
willows ; thougli small, they were then green, and reached to the top of my 
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^boulders. I p^'ceive to-day that the branches have grown longhand stwtt; 
^et me count with my fingers how many years have elapsed. The vrestern 
wind having of late blown for several days/ I perceive they are blighted, 
and stripped of their blooming hue. I think mankind in getieral resemble 
those delicate willows. . , . The blighted willows will again experience 
the return of spring ; but man, as yet, when old, has never become young. 

These are the reflections of one of the maids. The other, interrupt- 
ing her, says : 

Such tlioughts we should di'seard, as the wind disperses the evening 
clouds. J.et it not be said that tlm revolutions of the moon and year make 
Tis old ! but let us converse about this evening’s beautiful moon. 

These natural sentiments enter into the poetry' of all nations ; the 
expression of them alone can he original. The above extracts will 
rccal to the reader’s remembrance several passages of Beattie’s ‘ Her- 
init,’ and those exquisite lines in the Epitajili of Bion, which have been 
thus translated into English : 

Our plants and tree.s revive; the blushing rose 
fn flower of youth and pride of beauty glows ; 

Hut when llic masterpiece of nature dies, 

Man, who alone is great, and brave, and wise, 

No more he rises to the realms of light, 

But sleeps, unwaking, in eternal niglit. 

One moining, Yaou-sben is prevailed upon by her favourite maid to 
stroll into the gardens of Leang. From the earlinoss of the hour, they 
hope to escape unperceived by tlic owner, whom the young lady thinks 
suflicicntly sound in mind still to enjoy his repose, and to dream 
“ with his soul by his side.” However, she turns out to bo mistaken : 
{.eang meets her “ among the flowers,” and hazards at once a decla- 
ration of love, and a request that she will allow him to hope for her 
hand. The lady wards off his eagerness with smiles, and contrives to 
escape without committing herself. However, the hearts of the 
lovers remain not long scaled to each other ; another meeting, more 
effectual and propitious, takes place by moonlight, during which all 
the closeness of lescrve melts away, the lady owns her love, and con- 
sents to bind lierselt to l.eang by a vow of eternal constancy ; of which, 
to make surety doubly suie, two written copies are made, one ofw'hich 
the lady deposits in lier bosom, and Leang preserves the other. Yaou- 
seeus maids aie vvilnesses of the contract, which Leang considers 
so entirely a marriage, tliat he even presses his mistress for permis- 
sion to exercise all the privileges of a husband at once. The lady, 
alarmed at this precipitancy in the presence of Irer slaves, exclaims : 

Were you to kill me, I aver I will not consent to your wish, but with a 
firm u'soluiion wait III the biidal-diamber till spring! . . . Young Leang, 
]iciei‘iviiig that die would not yield to liis enibiace, restraining lus grief, 
sal by lu r skK* m the shade of tlio flowers. 

In a very tew days, Yaou-seen has reason to congratulate herself on 
her prudence ; tor Lcang’s father, resigning his distant employment, 

^ It has the same reputatiou iu China as the cast wind in England, 
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And returning home in company with an old friend^ contracted without 
consulting his son, an alliance between Leang and his friend’s 
daughter. The young student, now dreaming of nothing but Yaou- 
seen and love, is immediately sent for from Chang-chow, and informed 
of his unexpected destiny. The passage in which he bids his mistress 
farewell beneath the bamboos, is exceedingly pretty, even in Mr. 
Perring Thoms’s translation ; for the natural sentiments of the heart 
are allowed to burst forth in their gemiiiie simplicity : 

liCang, with tears, addressing Yaou-scen, said, “ To-d.iy our separation 
must take place, and wo bospaited as by a dense cloud, for my father, 
having resigned bis oibce, has returned to cultivate Ins fields. . . . \yho is 
able to relieve me of the anguish 1 now feel on paiting’ (’an the willow’s 
silken thread bind the single yontli ! ’’ Vaou-seen, among other things, 
replies, “ From lieiicefortb, though your father and mother should not give 
their consent, most assuiedly 1 will never tiiHe with you by marrying some 
other person. Since death, wlneli regaids neither the rich nor the poor, is 
the lot of all mankind, it is my determination io Icmc bt /iiinl me ti chaste 
'/ir, a companion for the evening’s du^k. As yet, I am unacquainted 
with the decision of you, my husband ; hut you can now say a few sincei'e 
W'ords before the flow er^.” Leang renews his vows, and thus they con- 
tniued hand in hand, dallyinur, they knew not how long, till they saw the 
sun in the W'ost, and the willows’ shadow reflected on them. 

What need of more words? — they part. When the student 
reaches home, and finds that, without his consent or Icnowledge, lie 
lias been betrothed to another, he becomes nearly frantic, and can 
scarcely restrain his anger even in the presence of his father. But 
what can he do ? the paternal authority is not to be questioned in 
China, He is overwhelmed with grief, and after briefly greeting his 
parents, retires to brood in solitude over his gloomy fancieSk The 
story now quits him, and returns to Yaou-s'een. It seems that, shortly 
after the departure of Leang, the anniversary of lier father's birth- 
day returns, and young Heaou, whom the reader will remember to be 
I^icang 8 cousin, arrives to partake of the natalitial least. As Leang 
iiad not found courage to apprize tlio Yang family of the decision of 
his parents, the General, on inquiring for him of his nephew, ex- 
presses some surprise at the circumstance; and Heaou bluntly ob- 
serves, that it must be attributed to his being too busily occupied with 
preparations fur his approaching marriage. Yaou-socn, who had 
stood listening at the head of the table, now retires to her apartment 
to relieve her heart with tears. Shortly after this, her father receives 
the Emperor’s commands to repair to the capital, whither he immo 
d lately proceeds with his family, and is invested with the command 
of a numerous army then about to march beyond the Great Wall 
against the Hoo rebels. He departs, leaving his wife and daughter at 
the house of a near relative ; and news very soon arrives that he has 
been defeated, and is surrounded by the daring rebels. In the mean- 
while, Lcaug’s marriage is deferred, and he again obtains permission 
to pursue his studies at Chang-chow. He now flies to throw himself, 
as he hopes, into the arras of Yaou-s'ecn ; he arrives at Yang’s dwell- 
and finds the grass growing on the paths of the garden, and heaps 
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of withered leaves drifted into the summer-house by the wind. 
Staring about wildly, not being able to comprehend what he 'sees, he 
comes up to a feeble old gardener, and learns from him the extent of 
his misfortunes. For a description of his grief we must refer to the 
poem itself, and proceed with the narrative. 

By the arguments of his cousin Hcaou, he is prevailed upon to 
attend the literary examinations at Nankin and Pekin, and his 
essays succeeding, is raised to very high dignities, both literary and 
civil. Still no news of Yaou-scen ; and, therefore, as neither honour 
nor fame can efl’acc her from his heart, he is unhappy in the midst of 
success. Ills apaitments looking into the Han-lin gardens, and his 
oun grounds adjoining them, lie one evening, while walking among 
the ilowers, heais a plaintive female voice on the other side of the 
wall, and looking over, discovers Yaou-scen sitting by a fish-pond, 
lamenting, and wiping away the tears from her eyes. He is soon by 
her side. Explanations follow ; and when they part that night, it is 
with an understanding that Leang will obtain the Emperor s leave to 
ily to lie rescue of his mistress’s father. He is successful in his appli- 
cation to the Prince, and departs with a numerous army to the seat of 
war. The poet, not dealing in miracles, represents the young student 
as a very indifferent geneial : he proceeds with less prudence than 
ardour, and the wily foe retiring before him, he is drawn into the 
enemy’s county, defeated, driven upon a mountain, and formally 
besieged theie. Fame, whose reports are seldom very exact, 
rumours it abroad that he has fallen in battle ; and the news soon 
reaches his parents, Yaou-scen, and his other betrothed bride. This 
young lady, whose love lor Leang is pure fantasy, is immediately 
importuned by her thoughtless parents to contract a new union, and 
her compliance being insisted on rather harshly, she throws herself at 
night into tlie great river. An officer, however, who happens to be 
on the stream in his barge, saves her life, and being old and childless, 
he and his wife adopt her, and sail away with her on the next day. 
In the meanwhile, Hcaou is sent out with fresh reinforcements 
against the rebels, and learning that both Leang and his uncle Yang 
are still living, though in danger, he approaches the spot where they 
are besieged, and infoims them of his arrival by letters shot into the 
place on the points ot arrows. To bo brief, they entirely defeat the 
enemy, and returning to Pekin, are raised, by the gratitude of tlie 
Emperor, to the rank ot duke. Further still, to reward the gallantry 
ot Leang, the Emperor commands Y'ang to bestow on him the hand of 
his daugliter,'^a command very agreeable to all parties, — and ac- 
cordingly the lovers are at lengtli united. Hearing of all these events, 
the antient officer who had saved the life of Yuh-king, Leang’s other 
mistress, comes forward in her behalf, and claims the fulfilment of 
Leang s engagements. Her ease being laid before the Emperor, that 
g^d-natured Prince ordains that Leang shall have two wives, and 
Yuh-king is lorthwith associated in the honours of his “ silken apart- 
ments. On this occasion, Y’aou-seen displays to advantage' her 
genuine love and devotion to her husband, by intimating that, rather 
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than stand in the way of his advancement in the Emperor s favour^ 
she will consent to descend to tlie rank of mistress, and leave Yuh- 
king in the undivided possession of his lawful bed. The Prince’s 
clement decision, however, renders this sacrifice unnecessary. 

There now remain two very interesting persons to be provided for — 
YaoU'Seen’s beautiful favourite nmids ; and the poet, making it a 
matter of conscience to dismiss his creations as graciously as possible, 
they also are- introduced into the “silken apartments;” and the 
whole quaternity being no less fertile than beautiful, Leang has four 
sons presented him by his four ladies, in the course of the year. 
Having said thus much, and added that all were happy, the Chinese 
muse withdraws with manifchtglee and satistaction. 

It remains to make a remark or two on the translation. Mr. Thoms 
appears, wo are sorry to say, to be unacquainted with the grammar, 
no less than with the beauties and delicacies, of the English language. 
He emjdoys the most barbarous phraseology ; and, while he very often 
tries to convey a common fact in unwieldy ])omp of words, his ex- 
})re88ions, ashore beauty and tenderness of language are requisite, 
descend perpetually to coarseness and vulgarity. We are likewise 
persuaded that he woefully misrepresents his original in many places, 
either through an imperfect knowledge of the Chinese, or a still more 
imperfect knowledge of English ; or, more probably, of both those 
languages. It is likely that a long residence in the East has defaced 
from his memory all the nice distinctions of woids ; at all events, a 
more unlucky choice of terms was never before made by any author. 
We shall give a few examples : 

Young Leang, s/o'pnW at finding himself alone in the silent study, rosedf 
and with a ^mile, kc, (p. 4.) — If youth be not spent in gaiety and pleasure, 
the Uje IS in vain. (lb.)—T)ie dew be^pnoitflal Ins clotlies, (p. 1.),) — ^llie 
servants, ilnoiii^h wiatnlic, recognized him tor young (p. 17.)—lIo 

/iOioKTi/ [met] young lleaou. (p. :U.) — Then the Imght moon was 
only to be seen, for man was m hisjh st nup. (p. 32 ) — ^To the south shall he 
raised u /< to ill c green plum, which pillura sliall he inlaid with five 
different colours, (p. 42.) — From his ode 1 pcrcei\ed he was deeply in love. 
I know his grief, to eitent, iwny be compared to the vast ocean. . . . 
i’or Ins person and v.anons attainments wuidd umrp him the prejernur, 
(p. 69.) — Miss Vaou-seen, on hearing some one approach towards her, 
dhregardltss of Ytn-heang, ien///</ in her /light take the pieerdence. (p. 8.5.)-~ 
The two poutha {\j^^x\g his mistress) could do no other than separate, 
(p. 89.)— I, the rouged girl, who dwells, Jisc, (p. 92 .) — W hile a solitary taper 
eaaled its dim liglit, &c. (p. 101.) — Her h^AdsiniUd in her bosom, (p. 112.) 
— (Jn the female servant /<o misluss to ittnc to the fragraul room, 

(p. 113.) — Flipping Ills Jiiigirs,,l\(: con{nmvA{o'^\) 2 ,h,kc. (p. 132.)— iMy look- 
ing-glass I will mash to pieces, (p. 139.) — Let us, disiegnidhss of our fate, 
endeavour to esaqic with our lius. (p. 22.>.) — IWmg; uicompassitated hpdhuise. 
(p. 229.) — Your slave will be content m being only your lady at call! 
(p. 243, 8:c. kc.) 

Had the work been introduced to the public in an elegant and cor- 
rect translation, it might have become a popular book ; whereas now 
it can never expect to be generally tolerated, notwithstanding the 
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simplicity and vivacity of the author's conceptions. It is to the bar- 
baious jargon, in fact, into whicli Oriental books are in general 
translated, that their slight success is chiefly to be attributed. In 
this matter, many of our Eastern scholars might gain something by 
imitating the French, who, whatever else they may do, are generally 
found to write their own language well. 

But, great as arc the defects of the translation, ‘ Chinese Court- 
8hi[)’ is a book which we will venture strongly to recommend to as 
many of our readers as can overlook blunders in grammar and 
Orienlalisnis, or, at least, baibarisms in diction. It is well calculated 
to make ns acquainted with the people who for so many years have 
supplied us with lea and porcelain, and who some time ago appeared 
to Voltaire, and many others, to be the wisest of nations. And as it is 
irksome to be ungrateful, uc are certainly obliged to Mr. Thoms for 
his ])resent, impeifectasit is; for though wc could not but bo con- 
siderably annoyed, while perusing his woik, by the grotesqueness of 
his phraseology, tlio sentiments he was the means of unfolding to us 
e.xtorted our forgiveness. 


LINES 

Composed md 5w«5', 't Viniprovnte, upon hearUr^ a Ludp sing an Ode of 
/liiw reon in the Ongmal. 

I wori.n tlio Teian hard were here, 

To taste of hliss, indeed divine : 

Well mijtlit he quit the starry sphere, 

To liear those liquid notes of thine. 

What tliougli to Pleasure’s wildest dream 
Ills festive harp was often strung, 

Twas wine inspired the inaddenmg theme, 

And I’ronzy mark’d the strains ho sung. 

And if, pcrelianco, to wake the lyre 
To gentler themes, his faiiey strove, 

^Mlal eouUl the Dame^ oftireecc inspire 
Of soft or passionate m love f 

Oh! eouUl lie liear those notes so gay, 

And ga/o on that enchanting form, 

A swi'rter strain would grace lus lay, 

A brighter (lame his bosom warm. 

The warmth th.it Beauty’s glance inspires, 

Would breathe tliiough ueh impassion’d line, 

And, taught by Love’s l■esi^tlesi> fires, 

Ills song would catch a grace from ihiiie. 

Sweet Songstress ! strike tlie lyre again, 

W Sile captive heaits the strain a|iprove; 

Tis sweet to hear — Imt oli! ’tis vaiii 
To see lliee, and forbear to love. 


« » • 



THE WARS OP DR. BRYCE AND THE INDIAN PRESS. 


The Bengal Papers transmitted to ua during the last twelve 
months, have so teemed with the never-ending controversies of this 
reverend Preacher of peace, whose fierce contentions with many of 
the first members of society had before made him so notorious in 
India, that to Have given a full account of his unholy wars as they suc- 
cessively arose, would have often occupied a larger portion of our 
space than the history of the Burmese campaign itself. We have there- 
fore been compelled either to omit them entirely, or give a very brief 
sketch of the several events collected together into one point ot view. 
In adopting the latter alternative, by which we hope to get rid of the 
subject, at least for a year to come, we consider ourselves discharging 
a duty to the members of the Churcli of Scotland in this country, who 
may not be aware of the manner in which Presbyterianism is brought 
into disrepute by the person intrusted to support its character in tliu 
East. 

The readers of this work are already acipiaintcd with the Reverend 
Divine’s connexion with the Indian ‘ John Bull,’ the great disturber 
of tlio peace of society in Bengal. He had been long accused of 
being tlie author of the most virulent libels it ever contained — an 
accusation which he never ventured to deny. But as it could not be 
h'gally substantiated, he sought pecuniary damages in a court of law 
for an imputation wliich was true for any thing ho ever asserted to the 
contrary. Afterwards, his long-suspected connexion with this vehicle 
of slander matured into a proprietary right ; and, latterly, ho has 
avowed himself as the active “ manager and approver” of wliatever 
appears in its columns. Consequently, we now find ourselves treading 
on very safe ground in holding him rcspon.sibIe for its errors and 
ofienccs, which are of no ordinary magnitude. To limit ourselves to 
the space of one year, we begin witli his controversy witli Dr. Muston, 
in August 18‘34. This gentleman. Editor of a rival pu])lication, 
finding himself unhandsomely treated in the Reverend Divine’s paper, 
could not help reminding him that he had been on former occasions 
much more addicted to wounding th$ feelings of his neighbours than 
became his sacred otlice. Allusion was particularly made to the gross 
pul)lic insult he had oftered (in his Magazine for April or May 1828) 
to that large class of persons now grown up in India, partly of British 
and partly of Indian parentage, by applying to them the ojiprobrious 
term half-caste. To an English reader, the im})ort of this epithet 
cannot be felt so strongly as by persons who have been resident in India, 
vhere, as the gieal Ixxly of tlie people are distinguished into different 
castes, between the lowest and the highest of which an almost infinite 
distance of rank is considered to exist, to say that a man is of very 
low caste is extremely degrading ; to call liira “ a half-caste ” seems 
to imply that he has no caste at all, or Is below the lowest Native 
grade— a pariah, or outcast. Those to whom this term is opprobri- 
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omly applied, muat feel it the more acutely in pro^rtion Wthey are 
more closely allied with the Native race, and within the infa^ce of 
the Native modes of thinking. Dr. Bryce, from his long rreidence m 
India, could not fail to be well aware of the state of public feeling 
on Buch a subject, and of the delicate manner in which U becaiDe 
public writers to treat of it, with all liis long experience in conducting 
periodical publications there, during the previous seven years. Sup- 
losing he had not been previously aware of the insult such an 
opprobrious epithet was inflicting upon a large class of society, he was 
soon warned of it by remonstrances, both public and private, from 
many members of the class he had aggrieved. But instead of apio« 
logiziug, or withdrawing the offensive term in his next Number, he 
publisliod an excuse ot it, drawn up in a style of taunting defiance, 
which was felt to be a very gross aggravation of the original offence. 

For ihi.s outrage on public decency he had no other apparent motive 
than to throw out a saicasm against the then Editor of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,' who was an East Indian ; regardless though, in aiming at 
him, he wounded the feeling.s of all his countrj'men. The Doctor 
would have been severely handled for this in the public papers ; but 
the government of the late Mr. John Adam, whose pensioner and 
partisan he was, stepped in, as on former occasions, to screen him from 
)tublic censure, hv sending a threatening letter to the Editor ot the 
said ‘ Journal’ wlien lie showed a disposition to retaliate in sclt-de- 
feiice. 

A year after, when Mr. Adam had descended from his temporary 
elevation, and there wa.s “ another king in Egypt who knew not 
Joseph," Dr. Muston, us befon* stated, when personally attacked, 
made an allusion to the fact of the Heverend newsmonger having “ op- 
probriously ” applied the term “ half*caste,” in a manner wantonly iu- 
.sulting to a class of individuals. The Doctor, with as little of 
Christian ineeknc.ss as dignity or prudence, (considering that the 
charge had not been and could not be refuted,) fiercely replied that it 
was “ vttci'lif false.” In saying so, he relied on the poor quibble, 
that tlioiigh the term was used, it was not used “ opprobriously ” ; as 
to which, houever, the public, who were the best judges, decided 
otherwise. On this, he enteiwd into a fierce newspaper warfare, 
which kept C'alcutta in a complete ferment for several weeks ; during 
which, scarcely a day pa.ssed Imt one half of the public journals w’cre 
filled with the polemical eftusions of the Doctor and his friends, or 
the opponents tliey summoned into the field. A mo-vt remarkable 
feature in ibis controversy was the contrast presented between the 
manner in wincli it was conducted by the diffeient parties : the writ- 
ings of the Ueverend Doctor and his fiiends displaying a virnlence of 
feeling, and violence of expression, that haimonized ill with his meek 
and holy calling; while those of the lay Editor to whom he was 
opposed, were ecjually distinguished by courtesy and moderation. 
Though it would be dilHcult to conceive wliat motive could impel a 
clergyman to persevere with such pertinacity in this unseemly strife, 
his conduct as a j^olitical partisan and news-vender is sufficiently 
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intelligible. As Dr. Muston was the conductor of a paper which bad 
succored to the ' Calcutta Journal/ as the advocate of those 
liberal principles which the * John Bull ’ was established to put 
down, the obvious plan of tactics resorted to now, as on former ocea* 
sions, was to goad this rival into some violence of expression which 
might induce the Government to suppress it, or banish its Editor, as 
the * Calcutta Journal ’ had been suppressed, and its Editors 
banished. If any doubt could have remained of such being tlio Re- 
verend newsmonger’s object, it was placed beyond question by a letter 
under his signature, dated August ‘28th, 1824, in which he publicly 
quoted the regulation of Government for suppressing newspapers, and 
pointed out the ‘ Scotsman in the East,’ the paper of his opponent, as a 
fit subject for its exercise. If the Government had taken this malevolent 
hint given to it, this would have been the third victim sacrificed to its 
Reverend partisan. The priest who had involved him, like his pre- 
decessors, in the toils of controversy, seemed to have already bound 
the fillet round his devoted head ; but he escaped from the deadly 
stroke ititended for him; saved, probably, by his connexion with one 
of the Members of Council, of whom he was the son-in-law. 

Before things came to tins extremity, Mr. Matthew Lumsden, Arabic 
Professor of the College of Fort William, undertook to mediate be- 
tween the parlies, and became the channel of some confidential com- 
munications between tliem, on the condition that they should not be 
made any public use of without mutual consent, unless they led to an 
amicable termination of the dispute. Dr Biyce, Iiowevcr, determined 
to avail himself of every sort of weapon within his reach, lawful or 
unlawful, that could annoy his opjwment, — published to the world 
what lie had received in confidence, under an express stipulation not 
to do so. His own fiieiid, Dr. Lum>den, consequently found himself 
called upon to hold up the Reverend Divine to the world as guilty of 
a “ violation of his pledge.’’ This (barge stands on record against 
him, in a letter, signed with Dr. Lumsden’s name, in the Calcutta 
‘ Scotsman’ of Sept, I4th, 1824. The worthy pastor who holds out 
so excellent example for the imitation and improvement of his flock, 
met this charge next day by a deedaration, that “ this was the first 
lime he had ever heard of such a pledge.” (‘ Scotsman,’ Se])t. 15ili.) 
Unfortunately for this asseveration, however, the following passage, 
referring to his breach of confidence, hud appealed in the same paper 
a fortnight before. Alter quoting a letter ot Dr. Lumsden, which says, 
“ I beg leave to assure you that no use of our private conference can 
ever be made with my consent uiisanctioned by you ; and Dr. Bryce, 
to whom I have spoken on the suliject, has engaged that no such use 
shall be made of it the Editor added — 

The attentive reader will now perceive, notwithstanding this assurance 
on the part of Dr. Lumsden for Dr. Ihyoe, that no use of our private con- 
ference should be made, that both Dr. Bryce’s letters (published by him) 
are founded upon it yes, upon the very passage we pointed out m cowj?- 
ikncc to Dr.L at the commencement of his fneudly inteifercnce. 
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A fortnight after the publication of this written promise, l^ith the 
complaint of its violation, the Reverend Divine gravely asserts that 
he, the person of all others most interested, had never heard of its 
existence at all ! Besides this glaring inconsistency, as it is impossible 
to suppose that his own Friend should have unjustly thrown such a 
stain upon his reputation, we miist come to the conclusion that he has 
not much improved from what he was nearly seven years ago, when 
six of the principal inhabitants of Calcutta found themselves called 
upon to circulate a statement, with their signatures, charging him 
with having “ retailed to the wOrld, in open and avowed contempt of 
the common ol)servances of society, expressions alleged to have 
dropped from individuals, in the confidence of private conversation*" 
“ To say that such a recital is untrue,” (they added,) “ is hardly to 
affix to it a blacker stigma than that wliich already belongs to it, and 
is inseparable from it.” ‘ 

We now come to the last remarkable controvf*rsy in which, up to 
the date of our latest accounts, the Reverend Doctor was engaged. 
In a former Niimher we mentioned the ciicumstance of his having 
“ thrust forward his brother-in-law' to risk his life in a quarrel 
not his own.” This is the serious charge brought home to a mi- 
nister of the Gospel in Calcutta; and, bad as it is, accompanied, 
too, witli several very heavy aggravations. Tlie origin of the quar- 
rel was this: Dr. Br}ce is known to be the real Editor of the 
Indian ‘ Jolm Bull': as, by bis own confession, under his hand, 
“ nothing goes into the paper without his approbation.” It was 
represented by a correspondent of the ‘Bengal Hurkaru,’ that the 
‘ John Hull ’ had inserted an article in its pages, headed, “ A light 
to enlighten the Gentiles,” profanely comparing Jesus Christ to a gas- 
light. This happened to be an error, however, as the article had not 
appeared in (ho ‘ John Bull,’ but in the ‘ lUiikuru ’ itself. Instead of 
correcting this, ns the blunder of a correspondent, Dr. Bryce's paper 
chaiged it diieclly upon the Editor, accusing iiim of a breach of 
veracity. The reader will observe the gross disingenuousness of 
represejiting the mis-statement of a third party as a mis-statement 
of the Editor himself, and the consequent unjustiliableness of the 
charge of falsehood, so rudely >nd personally fixed ujmn the Editor 
of the ‘ Hurkaru.’ The latter, Mr. Dickens, who is also a bar- 
rister of the Supreme Court, could not suffer this peisonal insult to 
pass unnoticed. When a call was made upon ‘ John Bull ’ for apology 
or satisfaction, Dr. Bryce lu'ld up his brother-in-law, Mr. Meiklqjohn, 
as Editor ; a young man wliose literary pretensions do not reach so 
high as the writing of a common note without mis-spelling. This, 
nominal Editor, however, being able enough to cock a pistol, went 
out w ith Mr. Dickens ; and when the latter had received his adversary’s 
fire he discharged liLs own pistol in the air; having no wish to injure 
a person w horn he knew to be a mere tool in the hands of Dr. Bryce. It 
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might have been expected, that this preacher of the Gospel of peace, 
on seeing that his evil passions had risked the life of a brotlier, would 
have shuddered at the precipice from which he had escaped, and, 
with deep remorse, vow to shun such a course for ever. But, 
incredible as it may seem, instead of evincing the least degree 
of penitence, he exulted in the mischief he had made, and taunted 
Mr. Dickens with cowardice because he had not fired at his brother! 
Nay, as if he meant in future to use this ill-advised youth as his bravO 
to defy all the'woild, he inserted a threat in his paper to the effect 
that others might expect now to be served by him in the same manner 
as Mr. Dickens had been. In a controversy which ensued between 
them. Dr. Bryce renewed the attempt he has been making for years 
to shake off the odium of being the supposed author of the series of 
infamous libels directed against Mr. Buckingham, under the signature 
of “ A Friend of, or to, Bankes,” &c., letters wdiicli he once said 
ho w'ould be “ proud ” to acknowledge as bis, but which he yet dare 
neither confess nor deny. I\lr. Dickens, in reply, addressed him as 
follows:— 

You, Sir, and your candid correspondent, have called upon me for 
proof of your being an anonymous and contentious letler-wriiter; and 
voii have gone a hiilc larthcr still: because 1 have not produced for my 
belief proof, you say that you have proved my belief, — no, n(>t 

my belief, — mv assertion, to he utteily unfounded I I pity you, — much as 
I dcspbc, 1 cannot hut pity you: your nalmal bias to shuffling is too 
strung fur the common sense which nature has bestowed upon you, and 
you pihli your drivelling to the very \crgeo( idiocy. Yon once denied, 
Sir, the letters of “ An Englishman”; why have you not denied those of 
winch vou arc so “ proud ” f 

Hut enough of this, Sir ; I will not he. led astiay to discuss a matter 
that is foreign to my (piaircl with >ou ; I believed you, when 1 wrote my 
first letter, to be the as^-ailanl of the Military Faliior, “Nigel ” “ Sempro- 
miis,”and the “ I'riend to liankes eitlier by the pen that wrote, the head 
that dictated, or the heart that approved. Siippo'“e my belief m evi ry case 
was wrong, Sir: admit this; how did this disprove ihe solemn charge I 
brought against a Clergyman of the .Scotli''h Kiik ?— -that by your letter of 
the 17th ot June, and your Editorial writings, you prepared, dcfiberatcly 
prepared, a quarrel between Mr. Meiklejohn and me, and, as it were, 
compelled sour own brotlier-in law qp risk his life in a duel, to the 
cause of which he was an utter stranger. Nor was this all, Sir; after this, 
vou insulted, basely and scurnlously insulted and threatened me, by the 
hands and under the naihe of Mr. Meiklejohn, and taunted me with 
cowardice, for not having fired at my opponent 1 

You came forward, Sir, m what must have hern a most distressing 
(li'^pise: the robes of the priest enrumbered the limbs of the gladiator, 
ami they were (pnckly llirown avidc. You left your masquerade of 
meekness, and changed the lone of e>hoitation for the cry of wrath and 
levengc. 1 like you better, Sir, lor this, as 1 have said; it belter be- 
comes me to meet you. You have talked of my laboured letter ; such as 
It is. Sir, it was written m the intervals of husme.ss in a well occupied 
day, and appeared on the morrow succeeding the appearance of your 
own. If lime be the test of labour, 1 should think, Sir, your own com- 
positions w'ould smell most of the lamp ; your occupation from Saturday 
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last to Wednesday was no doubt enviable and appropriate, and your pro- 
ductions bear evident iiiaiks of the refinement of taste and, meekness of 
clmraclcr wliich you, no doubt, possess. After what had passed between 
118 , I certainly did not look for the language of absolute compliment. 
Yet if I (lid not expect the keenest sarcasm, and the most polished in- 
vective, I did look, I own, for some degree of decency in objurgation. 
But even here, Sir, you have fairly astonished me : you call me a “ rogue” ! 
How stounding a specimen of the tempered anger of the Christian Pas- 
tor I and of the habitual language of a gentlemen I Unhappy man I was 
there no one near you to arrest you, in your hour of phren7y ; no one 
friend to give you a word of advice that might have saved you from this 
last abasement f You fancied, I presume, iliat nothing would induce me 
to answer you, and you ran riot in imagined impunity, and indulged in 
all the insanity of the anger that ferments in a base and vulgar soul. If 
1 have not applied such epithets to you, Sir, it was nut because you did 
not deserve them ; I liave charged you with vulgarity, there is a coarser 
term; I have charged you with untruth, there is a coarser term ; I have 
charged you witli folly, there is a coarser term. I have not called you by 
the nouns substantive of the vulgar tongue, that most briefly express 
these qualities; it was belter that you should prove, by your own writ- 
ings, )our iiKhsputablc title to llicm. It would liave been easy for me, 
Sir, ill imitation of your reverend example, to call you a liar, a rogue, a 
blackgiiaid, or a fool, if it bad been easy for me to forget that 1 aim a 
gentleman, and owe some regard to my own dignity, as well as some re- 
spect to public decency. 

It should be borne in mind, that it was the same paper with which 
the Keverend Divine has been long so closely connected as contributor, 
propiictor, or editor, wbieli only a short time before involved the 
former conductor of the ‘ Ilmkaru,’ Lieutenant Macnaghten, in three 
or four duels, which occasioned his being deprived of his office of 
Deputy- Judge Advocate, and, couscquently, reduced to poverty, if 
not biuught to a jail. It was the same Reverend Divine, whoso ac- 
ceptance of tlie oflicc of Clerk of Stationary, with the remarks which 
nil appointment so incongiuous justly called forth, occasioned the 
hanishment of Mr, Buckingham, and the ruin of his property; and 
it was the mere mention of this fact whicli also occasioueti the perso- 
eulion of Mr. Arnot almo.st to death. After all this, and much more 
tlian we have room to enumerate, can it he wondered at that this mis- 
ehief-maker is regarded and designated in India as the “ Public 
Pest;” and his church almost utterly deserted ? It is reported, that 
on one occasion lately there were only a dozen frersons cam« to hear 
him officiate ; and that, on another, himself and the precentor (or 
cleik) formed nearly the whole congregation! If the General 
Assembly of the Churcli of Scotland do not interfere to relieve their 
countrymen in Bengal from so giievous a reproach, — if they be left 
in this manner to the care of wolves in sheep’s clothing, — we may 
expect that tlie Presbyterian flock w'ill soon become extinct, A 
w riter in Calcutta says 

Of course nothing will he done to remedy the crying evil complained 
of, here. Apathy, indolence, the dread of being thou;j,ht turbulent, an 
an.Mcly to preserve the smiles of some great, or would-bc-grcat man, the 
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fear of missing an invitation to a party, and similar motives, will prevent 
people from coming forward here. It is hoped, however, for the nonour 
of tne General Assembly, that they will wipe away the “damned spot’' 
which has so long polluted Presbyterianism in the East. If they do not, 
they need be under no apprehension, that any one will mistake the 
Church of Scotland here, for “ a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 

Since writing tlie above, we have received another file of Calcutta 
papers, nearly $lled with this controversy, of w»hich we shall present, 
therefore, a few additional specimens. Mr. Dickens tells Dr. Bryce 
he is “ a black sheep,” “ a black shepherd,” “ a gladiator” of the 
worst blass, — a retiarius who deserves no mercy, — “ a combatant in 
whom cunning, cowardice, and ferocity were planted,” “ abawler for 
slavery,” “ a sycophant and stipendiary of the Government.” The 
Reverend Divine, in a public reply, under his own signature, calls 
Mr. Dickens, in plain terms, “ a rogue” ! and (at least a dozen times 
by implication) “ a liar” ! Through the pages of his new^spaper lie 
further stigmatizes the same gentleman as “ a bully,” and ‘‘ first 
cousin to a coward,” and exhibits him dangling on a gibbet, enclosed 
within a D, an elegant allusion to his being “ Iii-Di>pendant” ! Such 
is the decent and orderly conduct of the well* regulated licensed presa 
which the rulers of India think best suited for the improvement of 
their empire ! Cobbett, or Carlisle himself, never bad recourse to 
such low scurrility as here pollutes the pages of a newspaper, which 
is the property, and under the immediate superintendence, of a Re- 
verend Divine ; yet instead of being cliecked by the local authorities, 
he is rewarded w ith a pension, continued to him in defiance of the 
reiterated orders of their superiors ! 

Seven or eight years ago, this busy, meddling sycophant, resigned 
the secretaryship of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, under the 
pretence, it was understood, that he could not attend to it. Having 
renounced a situation so congenial with his spiritual calling, under 
such a plea, he has since had ample time (being paid for the same) 
to act as clerk of the stationary depaitmont, which supplies all the 
Government offices with paper, pens, jxmiice, &c., — to conduct, at the 
same time, a monthly and cpiarterly magazine and revieiv — to super- 
intend the editorship of a daily newsjiapcr, and, over and above all 
these labours, to carry on interminable controversies with the difl’erent 
editors in his own name. He has now published the letter in which 
he gave in»his resignation, by which it appears that the avowed and 
ostensible reason of it was, that his iinacquaintancc with the Native 
languages disqualified him from apjireciating the value, or defending 
the utility, of the Society’s labouis, against those who objected to the 
quality of their tran.slations of the Bible. But unless their secretary 
be critically skilled in all the twenty or thirty versions of the Scrip- 
tures they may circulate, it is impossible he should be enabled, of his 
own knowledge, to defend them. And as such a qualification could 
never be required oi expected by those who elected him, it is clear that 
this was a mere pretext to cloak the true reason — a disinclination to 
occupy his time in a service i50 unprofitable! For if it had been other- 
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wiw, a person capable of supporting so many arduous secular labours of 
a literary nature, might soon have acquired such a knowledge of the Na- 
tive languages, as other clergymen in India have done, to qualify him 
for aiding them in the diffusion of the Gospel. It accorded better with 
his taste, however, to employ his time in penning complimentary ad- 
dresses, editing scurrilous controversial papers, and pocketing six 
hundred a year as the wages of his sycophancy. The term “ gla- 
diator" lias been very happily applied to him ; for he* is ever in the 
arena of the most deadly strife ; and the net which he employs to en- 
tangle his antagonists, is, first to provoke them into a controversy, and 
then to draw down on their heads the vengeance of the Government. 
It will be recollected, tliat the “ Friend of Bankes” having exhausted 
all the powers of calumny on Mr. Buckingham, then invited the 
Government to punish him for what he wrote in his own defence. 
The wi*h was soon after granted. The same course was afterwards 
tried with Dr. Muston, who escaped, however, having good friends in 
the Council. Lieutenant Macnaghten fell into the snare laid for him 
by Dr. Bryce’s paper, became thence involved in a scries of duels, for 
the last of which he was cashiered, and dismissed from his office. 
Now, again, the Reverend gladiator has thrown out a hint to the 
Government that he had prepared a fresh victim — Mr. Dickens— if 
they chose to give the signal to despatch him ! Such are the bad 
' uses to which the detestable system of licensing both persons and pub- 
lications in India is very naturally turned ; for it is impossible that a 
bad tree should produce good fruit. We may justly apply the same 
maxim to the Reverend author of all this mischief, “ By his fruits ye 
shall know him." If it weic not that ho is backed by the Govern- 
ment, whose pensioned partisan he is, so that poisons cannot venture 
to apj)ear as agitators against him, a public meeting, we are informed, 
would be summoned at Calcutta, to petition for his degradation from 
the sacred office, which he has proved himself so unworthy to hold. 
But it is confidently expected that the Gonci al Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland will wipe off so foul a stain as must attach to its character, 
if the head of the Presbyterian Church in the East is suffered to re- 
main a very “ proverb and a by-word among the heathen.” 

We shall conclude with a brief review of the principal phenomena 
exhibited by the press during the same period of twelve months, 
under the operation of the licensing system, for the preservation, as it is 
pretended, of “ the peace, liarmony, and good order of society.” First, 
we are informed, that all the three daily papers then in existence, 
(tlie ‘ Scotsman,’ ‘ Bull,’ and ‘ Hurkaru,’) threatened each other with 
legal prosecutions. This may be taken as a sufficient tost of the 
harmonious nature of tlieir contents, though the parties might have 
been restrained by want of funds, or other considerations, from carry- 
ing their threats into effect ; as the consciousness of being reciprocally 
liable to punishment, if brought into a court of justice, might suggest 
tlie prudencQ of mutual forbearance. 

Secondly, in tlm same period, the press sowed the seeds of two 
militar)' trials, and no less than five cueist Ut, the Editor of the 
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* Bull * called out the Editor of the* * Scotsman * ; Sd, the Editor of 
the * Hurkaru ' called out the Editor of the * BuU'; 3d, the second of 
the latter called out the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru ' ; then, 4thly, the 
latter called out Captain Kennelly ; aiterwards, his successor went 
eut with the nominal Editor of the * Bull * : consequently, each of the 
editors of the daily papers had his call. To enumerate, then, the 
parties by name : — 

Ist, Mr. Greenlaw, Editor of * John Bull,’ und Coroner of Cal- 
cutta, &c.y called out Dr. Muston, Editor of the ‘ Scotsman,' and 
son-in-law of a Member of Council. 

2d, Mr. Macnaghtcn, Editor of the * Hurkaru,’ and Deputy Judge 
Advocate, called out Mr. Greenlaw. 

3d, Captain Husband called out Mr. Macnaghten. 

4th, Mr. Macnaghten called out Captain Kennelly. 

5th, Mr. Dickens, Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ and Barrister of the 
Supreme Court, called out Mr. Meiklejohn. 

Dr. Bryce, we think, would have added two or three to the list, 
but for his black coat. But though this sacred vestment kept him 
from appearing in the field personally in all of these, the paper under 
his control, as proprietor, was deeply concerned, not without suspicion 
that ho was the person who shot the arrows of discord from behind 
this bulwark. In the last affair, (the only one which took effect.) he 
is directly charged with having been the immediate cause of leading 
bis own brother-in-law into the field of blood I Such is the system, 
and such the instrument of it, patronized by the Indian Government, 
which banislies others for ridiculing his being made a distributor of 
l)apcr and pounce ! While the Editors are allowed to go on un- 
checked, deluging India with the rankling effusions of malice, which 
lead to these numerous personal encounters, they dare not venture 
even to repriiit documents which the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain have thought worthy of lieing placed upon its records, This 
is actually the case with the petition presented to the Hou.se of Com- 
mons by Mr. Buckingham. In that petition, he had expressed an 
opinion that his countrymen in India would be precluded from knowing 
the fact, tliiit the petition had been presented, or the proceedings to 
which it gave rise. When these reached Bengal, however, the 
Government, as if ashamed of being liable to (mch a reproof, imme- 
diately issued an order relaxing the restrictions on the press, in so 
fares regards Parliamentary proceedings. So severe are these restric- 
tions, that it required an express indulgence from Lord Amherst and 
his counsellors, before any one dared to make our Indian fullow-subjecti 
acquainted with the sentiments of their legislators. And as this special 
indulgence has not been yet sanctioned by the Supreme Court, to do so, 
is still, by the law of India, if the local authorities chooije it, to be con- 
sidered and treated as a sort of treason against the state, punishable by 
summary banishment and confiscation of property, or, in other words, 
the suppression of the publication. The Editors, half doubting whe- 
ther they really enjoyed so much freedom, gave the newspaper re- 
ports of the debate, but withheld the petition itself, arguing very 
D 2 
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sagely, that as the petition was not in the common newspaper reports/ 
it was not, perhaps, to be considered a part of the proceedings. It 
was, however, in fact, the only authentic \mt of them, and would 
appear on the regular journals of the House ] whereas the newspaper 
reports were a violation of its standing orders. But in India the 
natural order of things is reversed : the illicit matter is allowed to 
pass, the licit treated as contraband. 

So much for the influence of fear in deterring the press from doing 
its duty : now for the influence of corruption employed by the Govern- 
ment to reward those who prostitute this instrument tosuitits wishes. 
Not to mention again the stationary pension of the Reverend leader 
of the Macsycophants, let us take his prime coadjutor, Mr. Greenlaw, 
who has been some years Editor of the ‘ John Bull.’ The following 
list has been sent us of his multifarious occupations and emolu- 
ments, viz, ; 

w. .. /including house 

1, Coroner of Calcutta . * Rupees, 800 j allowed, 

2. Under Secretary to the Marine Board .... 500 

J. Secretary to the Committee of Embarkation . . 300 
4. Marine Judgc*Advocate 200 

r>. Inspector of ProvUions of Lascars Unknown. 

(i. Editor of ‘John Bull' , 500 

7. Surveyor to Lloyd's Unknown. 

8. Ditto to Star Insurance Office ....... 250 

9. Signer of Stamps, by which the average amount 

to he made is calculated at 200 

Total Monthly Receipts.. .. 2750 Rupees. 

Of this amount, the sum of 2000 rupees per monilt, or about 2400/. 
sterling per annum, comes out of the public treasury, witliout reckon- 
ing the other situations whose emoluments are unknown. Our in- 
formant says: “ Of the salaries I am not quite so sure, except as to 
Nos, 2, 3, and 4. The last (No. 4) is given in direct defiance of an 
order of the Court of Directors, which prescribes that no salary shall 
be given, but a fee for each attendance, of about one or two gold 
iiiohurs. And as courts of inquiry on pilots do not ocetr, perhaps, 
lialf a dozen times in the year, sometimes not so often, the Company 
are thus made to pay more than a dozen times as much as they deem 
an adequate remuneration.” 

It would appear as if a number of rich appointments and sinecures 
W'en* expressly set apart by Government as a reward for the services 
oftheEditorsof ‘ John Bull.’ The first Editor (Mr. James Mackenzie) 
received the following endowments : — 

1. Marine Judge- Advocate. 

2. Secretary to the Committee of Embarkation. 

3. Deputy-Secretary to the Marine Board. 

He was, at the same time, a Surveyor to Lloyd’s, and a ship«builder, 
or proprietor of a dock-yard, in which latter capacity, business could 
be thrown into his bande by Government equivalent to another sine- 
cure. There being loud complaints of this partiality, which could no 
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longer be continued with any kind of decency, this ‘‘ John the First/’ 
as he was called, or rather, this bashaw of three tails, was supersede 
in some of his offices by, Mr. Greenlaw, a 8U(?ceediDg Editor of the 
* Bull,' ^ho, as we have shown, became a bashaw of no less than 
nine tails ! * We may expect to hear shortly that he, in his turn, 
has been succeeded in some of these emoluments by Dr. Bryce's 
friend, Mr. Meiklejohn, the present incumbent, or possibly by the 
Reverend Divine himself, who might become a Signer of Stamps, or 
Inspector of Provisions to Lascars, or Secretary to the Marine 
Board, with as much propriety as a secretary and inspector of tape, 
gum, and leather. Mr. James Atkinson, a surgeon in the Company’s 
service, is another three-tailed bashaw of the press. Ho is 

1. Editor of the ‘ Government Gazette.' 

2. An Officer of the Mint. 

3. An Officer of the College, — not professional. 

These arc the gentlemen who admire the present happy system of 
rule established in Bengal, under which they enjoy such blessings. 
No wonder they till the trumpet of fame with loud praises of its wiS' 
doin and excellence. It is not without cause they celebrate the 
apijtheosis of au Adam, or speak of William Pitt Amherst with a 
veneration as profound as if he w'ere “ the great statesman now no 
more.” Well may they laud that state of the press which permits an 
Editor who is a flatterer of Government, to hold from three to nine 
hitiiations, one half of them nearly sinecures. This they call liberty, 
— the liberty of tlie press ! Yea, ‘ John Bull ’ gravely tells his readers, 
in one instance, that he can hardly spare time from defending the 
liberty of the press which they enjoy ; and in another, ho treats them 
uith a song, the burthen of whicli is “ Death or Liberty ! ” We can 
only afford room for the last four lines, in which the inspired penman 
swears — 

That ere our country’s freedom fall, 

Her bravest sons shall lowly he : 

Our watchword be, “ Our native land I ” 

Our war-shout, “ Dealli or Liberty ! " 

As well might the slave whose music is the rattling of his own 
chains, boast of snpportiug the freedom of his native land, as those 
servile flatterers, who are licking the very dust under the feet of an 
Adam or an Amherst ; whose war-cry is only pensions and sinecures, 
— their watchword, adulation of the powers that be. 


^ We are infuruicd, that Mr. Greenlaw had to resign the editorship of the 
‘ Jtuil,' as a condition of beinp: promoted to Mr. M’Kenxie's sinecures, or he 
would have gone on with both ; for such is his grasping spirit, that it over- 
steps all bounds of decency. He actually applied, it is said, to ict for Com- 
modore Hayes, wheu he went on the Burmese expedition ; thtts endeavouring 
to thrust out Captain CoUie, who has been deputy for years, and IkM a large 
family to maintain, ” 
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The lightning glared, and the wild wind blew, 

And the hurtling thunder broke, 

And awfully black the storm-clouds grew 
Beneath each wrathful stroke ; 

When the Warrior^Chief of the wild wood sprung 
On the desert’s coal-black sired — 

Oh ! fearfully then the dark skies rung. 

As they tiump’d the awful deed 1 

Tlic plumes of the eagle waved o’er his brow, 

And his tomahawk glistened bright. 

And his bended bow and his arrows now 
Wen; ready for the fight ; 

Tlic scalpiiig-kiiifc hung at his wampum belt, 

And his mantle loosely flowed— 

Oil ! who may tell what the Warrior felt 
As thus with the winds he rode? 

On, on to the desert ! — llegon’s eye 
’Mid the gloom like a meteor burned, 

When the furnace fire of the midnight sky 
To cavern darkness turned ; 

And his war-whoop pealed throiigli the pathless wood 
As he hurried madly on ; 

And the wild horse dashed through marsh and flood— 
Oh ! wliere hath tho Chieftain gone ? 

Hark !— ’tis the shout of the Indian band 
Tliat rises loud behind; 

And tho Warrior lifts his blood-red hand, 

And hurries with the wind 
Tlirough the haunted glen and the trampled dell, 

And the woodland plain of gore, 

\Miere his Huron foes in the battle fell 
A thousand years before. 

And he vanishes by the hallowed vale 
Where his fathers’ sepulchres lay, 

And a thousand ghosts with whoop and wail 
Do hurry him on his way, 

\MiiU; the lightnings flare and the thunders break, 

And the dark gale howls along — 

Yet the Chieftain’s heart it doth not quake, 

But he bears him high and strong. 

On, on to the desert !— wildly bend 
Tlic moaning woods around, 

And the thick ravines of the mountains send 
A liollow dcath-hke sound ; 
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And the beasts of llie forest howl and cry 
For the flesh of the Indian Chief, 

But the Segamore hurries quickly by 
As the hurricane bears the leaf. 

On the wild steed’s back he stands upright, 

And his war whoop shrieks afar, 

And he draws his bow with a monarch’s miglit 
At a light like a distant star; 

And a wail arose in the morning there, 

For an innocent child lay dead, 

And the arrow hung in its bosom fair — 

But where had the murderer fled ? 

On the horse of the <lcsert, Ilegou stood, 

And the trees shrunk back as he passed, 

While the black steed’s hoofs through the lonely ^^ood 
Cradled louder than the blast; 

And the si'rpent, coiled in his \cnoin fold, 

Sprung vainly from his den, 

I'or far away over wood and vvohl, 

Tlie liorse iushe<l through the glen. 

And a thousand men had vainly striven 
To stay that wild career— 

WiLli tlie arrowy b(dts of the midniglit heaven 
Bode Hogon, void of fear; 

And his tomahawk struck on the forest trees, 

As lie passed vvitli terror by. 

And the wild wood fell — and the morning breeze 
.Shook the sear leaves o’er the sky. 

Thus the Prophet Chief in his terrors passed 
To tlie hunting ground of souls, 

’Mul the lightning’s glare and the tempest’s IdaU, 

VVliero, irom their secret holes, 

The moose and the deer start up and scud 
llefoie tile hunter’s bow, 

While Ills arrow drinks llieir red, red blood— 

This Kichtan'' doth bestow. 

Tlius Ilegon passed in his war array, 

On the coal-black steed of Death, 

To the Land of Souls, where tlie warm clear day 
Is Areouski’s breath ; — 

And far in tlie northern wood, at night, 

Tlie Oneida poets tell 
How Uegon rode in his warrior might, 

Where warriors only dwell. 

1 . F. 
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EVBNINGS IN BAGDAD :—THB CALIPH HAROUN AL 
RASCHID, 

Vetcrum penetralia regum. ViRO. 

Harems of antient kings. 

On the left bank of the Tigris, there was antiently, a little below 
the bridge, a small cemetery, in which the bones of the faithful were 
deposited. It was heantilied by many superb tombs, whose cupolas 
of white marble, seen by moonlight through the tall, dusky, waving 
cypresses, had a religious and awe-inspiring appearance. A fountain 
of very cold pure water was close to the wall ; and the incessant 
splashing it made in foiling into a vast basin of red porphyry, was 
pleasant enough when heard at the same time with the distant song 
of the nightingale. On the side next the river there was no wall, but 
the green smooth turf sloped down gently to meet its waters, which 
generally ran along quivering, sparkling, and noiseless. Tliither were 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, and his Vizier, Giafar Barmeki, wont 
to repair after their rambles through the city ; and it is one of the 
many little Jidventures which occurred to them in that place that 1 
mean to relate. ' 

There are few things in which the Musulmans display so much 
taste as in the construction of their tombs ; wliich are in reality small 
mosques erected over tho graves of the departed; and frequently 
divided into a porch or vestibule, a choir, and a sanctuary. In the 
latter are sometimes suspended the turban of the deceased, his shawl, 
and the chaplet ot heads on which he used to count his prayers. It 
was in the porch of one ot these elegant little edifices tliat the Caliph 
and his tavourite were seated one evening when tliey saw two men 
draw near them. As they did not wish to be perceived, they retired 
behind one of the jasper pillars which supported the roof, and, the 
moon not shining into the porch, it was easy for tliem to remain 
concealed. The men entered the very tomb in w'hich they were; 
and, still continuing to converse in a low but earnest manner, pene- 
trated into the sanctuary. The Caliph’s curiosity was roused ; he 
beckoned Giafor to follow him, and crept softly into the choir. In 
this apartment a small divan had been raised for the accommodation 
of those who came there to pray ; upon this they sat down, and ad- 
dressed themselves to listen to what might pass in the sanctuary. 

^ lliere w'as no other light than that faint glimmer which is commu- 
nicated from one room to another in a range where the first only 
receives the splendour of the moon ; but looking cautiously into the 
sanctuary they could perceive the tw'o men seated on the floor, be- 
side a narrow-pointed window which let in the moonlight upon tlieir 
faces. One was magnificently attired ; and from two or three expres- 
sions which dropped from them, it w as soon understood that the other 
was a stranger to the city. The Caliph was impatient at having lost 
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so much of a conversation which began already to interest him : the 
first thing he heard distinctly was what follows : — 

‘‘We completely effected our escape, and, arrived in safety at 
Damascus, took a small house in that quarter of the city which 
looks towards the river. A small grove of palms concealed it from 
the eye of the passenger ; it had an extensive garden behind it, and 
1 soon procured from Rouen the books necessary to the prosecution oi 
my studies. Fatima loved solitude. The recesses of the harem were 
to her more delighttul than tiie bath, where so many females dissipate 
their lives ; and, when 1 retired in the evening to her apartments, sho 
delighted my soul by chaunting the soft airs of her country, or by 
playing some passionate air on the dulcimer. Thus we lived during 
many months. The apartment in which I generally studied looked 
out upon the grove of palms before mentioned, and I sometimes 
amused myself with looking at tlie doves sporting through the leaves. 
One morning early, on going to my window, 1 perceived a man seated 
at the foot of one of the trees, apparently observing my house with 
great attention. Ho was black, and I thought I had somewhere seen 
him before. I was immediately disturbed, 1 knew not v.hy, and kept 
my eyes fixed upon his countenance ; but he at length perceived mo, 
and was up and gone in an instant. 

“ Next morning f went to the window again, and the same black 
visage was before me. 1 observed his dress : he was in the habit of a 
slave, but had the appearance of helonging to some prince’s retinue, 
fur his vestments wer^ c()stly, and he wore a dagger at his girdle. 
My agitation was greater than on the preceding evening; I could 
perceive that theie was a connexion between that man’s appearance 
and some coming danger to me, but was not able to perceive clearly 
wliat relation subsisted l)etween him and my alfairs, J endeavoured 
to return to my hooks, hut they had ceased to deliglU ; my wliole ima- 
gination revolved louiid the idea of the black, as witclies whirl about 
in their magic ciicles. 1 could perceive his features before me wherever 
I went, and was tortured by attimipting to discover why 1 thought of 
him. At length 1 could no longer conceal my uneasiness from Fatima. 
She irupiiied why I was unhappy, and 1 readily imparted to her the 
truth. ‘ Let me see him to-rnoirow' morning,’ said she, ‘ it is possible 
1 may recognise his countenance, and unravel tlie mystery.’ I con- 
sented, and we were both impatient to see the dawn appear. When 
it was day we hastened to tlie library, and each of us w as eager to be 
first at the window. There was no black to be seen. We concluded, 
therefore, that it was too eatly, and sat down on the same carpet to 
watch for his arrival. The whole day passed avvay, however, and he 
did not appear. Upon this we began to think there was no my.stery 
in his former curiosity, and retired to rest. The following day likewise 
concluded without the appearance of my tormentor, and I again be- 
took myself to my studies as if nothing had happened. This was the 
case for a whole week. At the end of that time, however, my visitor 
returned, and I thought his eyes w ere more full of :;crutiny than Ixjforc. 
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IIo staid longer, also, and appeared to wear a kind of threatening in 
his look. I now ran to my wife’s apartments, and led her to the win- 
dow. She had no sooner cast her eyes upon his face, than she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Soul of the Prophet ! it is iny father ! ' I snatched her 
away, lest ho should also recognise her face : it was too late ; he had 
beheld her, and thundered out, as she fainted in iiiy arrns, ‘ Perfidious 
wretch ! it is enough: I know my course.’ Saying this, he was gone 
from my sight. I hesitated for a moment whether I should not fly after 
him, throw myself at his feet, implore his forgiveness, and submit to 
whatever he might decide. But my love for Fatima restrained me. 
When she came to hf'rbclf wo sat down to ponder over his singular 
disguise, and probable intentions; and wc concluded that it would 
bo proper to leave Damascus as quickly as [)Ossil)lc. Our destiny, 
however, hound us to the spot; for having been unavoidably detained 
for a lew da\s hy the exigency of my afiaiis, and hearing nothing 
further of Meer.imi, we judged he had left the city, and al)andoned 
us to our fate. As time Hew hy, this belief grew btronger, and wc at 
lengtli ceased to think of liim except at intervals. Meanwhile, I had 
acquired the friendt,liip of two or tliiee learned Doctors, who read 
the Koran incessantly, explained all its easy passages, and made mys- 
teiiesof what tliey did not understand. They touched occasionally 
on the question of its eternity ; but as 1 knew my ojunions on that 
point to be heretical, I very carefully abstained from uttering what I 
thought; for although, as I said, 1 w'as honoured wiih their friend- 
ship, there was no doubt but they would have excited the people to 
Slone mo, had they discovered that my opinions were different to 
theirs. It was our custom to meet at the mosque; but one or two of 
tl>em deigned sometimes to visit my humble duelling. On such occa- 
sions they were much freer in their discourse than when in public, and 
ue even went so far once or twice as to send our slaves to u Christian 
merchant of our neighbourhood for a few jars of Grecian wine. This 
practice was beginning to be more frequent at length; and it served 
to u arin tlie hearts of lire Doctors towards me. 'I’hey came oftener— 
we sat up longer — our theology was more liberal. We began to seo 
there was something rational in diinking wine. 

“ One evening wlsile we were thus indulging ourselves, my slave 
ran to inform me that two strangers desired to l)e admitted. I ordered 
liim to conduct them to my presence. When they entered, I observed 
that their eyes were rivetted on the full goblets, which we had neg- 
lected to put aside ; hut thinking they might not be displeased at the 
(■omjdiment, I filled one for each and drank to them. They imme- 
diately sat down, and accepted nry invitation ; and I forgetting to 
inquire and they to inform me wliat they came about, nothing was 
thought of but how we might he merry, and pass away the night most 
agreeal)ly. I forget what we conversed about ; but before morning 
one of those strangers contrived to administer a sleeping potion to the 
Doctors and me ; and when I awoke, late in the afternoon of the next 
day, 1 found mysell’ lying in a deep quarry, full of thorns and briars, 
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and one of my slavea sitting by my head. ‘ What is this? ’ 1 ox- 
claimed, ‘ How came I here?— Where is Fatima?’ At the same 
time, I felt exceedingly weak, and on attempting to rise before he 
could reply, I perceived I was covered witli blood, and that my bosom 
was bound tight with the muslin of my turban. — ^ For the love of 
God ! ’ said ho, ‘ do not move—- you are wounded ; I feared you were 
dead, for you could not bo awakened ! ’ ‘And where is Fatima? ’ I 
inquired, ‘where is she gone?’ ‘ Those accursed strangers, God con- 
found their beards ! are the authors of your misery. It was tho 
Governor of Damascus — it was that old caitiff Prince of Basra, your 
father-in-law' ! Doubtless nothing but tho curso of God upon your 
debaucheiies could have prevented your discovciing him. When you 
fell from your seat, some twenty strange slaves forced their way into 
the room. IMecrami plunged his dagger into your breast, and ordered 
you to he tlirown into the street. 1 saw the act — heard the older— 
and resolved (o perish with your body wherever it miglit be cast. 
Fatima was diagged from her apartment, and hurried away througli 
the darkness; your hooks were flung after you into the street; tlie 
Doctors were despatched I know not whithei. When Fatima was 
gone, I liceded none of thctn,l)ut approaching your body, 1 lifted it in 
my arms, and, beaiing yuu out of tlio city, hound up your w'ound as 
well as I could. I proceeded with you until, a.s the dawn broke, I 
saw this quarry, into wdiich 1 conveyed you, in hopes that life might 
not he w’liolly fled, ^^ith your leave, 1 will examine your wound; 
perhaps God has so ordered it that you may yet live.’ 1 told him ho 
uiight do with me wdiat he pleased, and began to lament the loss of 
Fatima. My slave soon unbound my w’ound ; and, having examined 
it, found that it w'as not likely to prove fatal. Upon this, w'e con- 
sulted wdiat course wo were to take ; and 1 quickly determined to 
throw' my.selt at the feet of the Commander of the Believers. Never- 
theless, before setting out for Bagdad, 1 ordered my slave to return to 
Damascus, to inform himself, if possible, of the fate of Fatima. He 
returned tome that same night, wdth the news that my house had been 
razed to the ground — my property confiscated — my wife conveyed no 
one knew' whither. I suspected that Mecrami had set out with her for 
Ua^ra; and, having no means of wresting my beloved from his pow'er, 
I abandoned myself for a moment to despair. At length .niy former 
project revived — I wished to depart instantly for Bagdad; hut iny 
weakness would not sufler me to w’alk, and my whole riches were now 
reduced to the fewjew’cls I had about my person. My faitliful slave 
was ot opinion, however, that very little would suffice to carry us to 
the capital; only he counselled me to remain in some neighbouring 
village until my strength should be somewhat restored. Necessity 
compelled me to follow his advice ; and in about three weeks we 
joined a caravan which was travelling across tho desert, and happily 
arnved at this city. [ remembered that my father, when he quitted 
Bagdad, had left a brother behind him ; hut as I knew no means of 
imding you, it was reserved for Providence to conduct mo to your 
arms, 
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Here the young man left off speaking, and his uncle replied— 
Wliy have you not thrown yourself at the feet of the Emir al 
Mnmenin, (Commander of the Believers,) and besought him to suffer 
the dew of his justice to descend on you ? He is known to be a great 
prince, and by no means niggardly of his bounty.” 

“May he live for ever! ” said the young man, but you must 
know that the Caliph’s eyes cannot see every thing. I have kissed 
the I main’s sleeve for twenty mornings, but have never been able to 
penetrate into his jnesence ; for Giafar Barmeki, his Visier, upon 
whom he the curse of God I has discovered the purport of my errand, 
and uses his authority to keep me from the presence.” 

Here the Caliph pinched bis favourite’s ear, for it was too dark for 
♦be frown be j)ut on to be seen ; and it is certain that Giafar would 
have been glad if the young narrator had been at the bottom of the 
Tigiis. — “ 'I'hey are traitors, iny liege I ” he whispered in the Caliphs 
car; “we shall only discover more of their villainy by remaining 
longer concealed ; suffer me ” — 

“Silence, slave!” said llaroiin. “Thou hast heard that the 
Caliph’s eves cannot see every thing, and thou wouldst also stop his 
ears. We shall hear, Giaiai, the sc(|uel of tlieir treasons ; and, per- 
haps, we may learn how tlie Barmeki assists his master in dispensing 
justice to iiis suhjocls.” 

It was with much bitterness of heart that the Vizier was compelled 
to he silent ; hut he hugged hiiiiM-lf in the notion that circum- 
stance, at least, 8e(>me(i unknown to the lepelled supplicant. The two 
persons continued their discourse, of which not a syllable was lost on 
tlie Caliph’s ear. 

“ Ahdalrahman ! ” exclaimed the uncle, “ the Vizier is a cloud 
that pi events the lays of royal justice from falling on the true he - 
lieveis. But in this instance there is good reason for his conduct; for 
Mecrami, whose daughter thou didst steal away, is of his family! ” 
Iliistellon Gialai s ear like a thunderbolt; and, to increase its 
effect, tlie Caliph whispered to him, “ Dog ! thou shall answer for 
this.” 

“ But he patient,” continued the uncle, “ I have not lived all my 
lite in Bagdad tor nothing. Haroun goes to-morrow to the mosque, 
and lie will tlien he accessible to all Ins subjects. Thou shalt doubt- 
less have full justice,” 

“ Alas! replied (he young man, “ that is quite impossible. I 
may iiave the satislaction of seeing my enemies punished ; but my 
ratiina! she cannot he restored to me ! ” 

“ And why not?’ said the other; “ dost thou think, because 
Mecrami is all-powerful at Damascus, where the Caliph’s arm is 
little feared, because it Is dis-tant, that therefore Haroun is unable to 
do thee justice ? It such is thy belief, thou deceivest thyself, and wilt 
see that the Kmir Oheidah has nut spent the spring of his youth at 
Bagdad in vain.” 

^ “ Blit my clear uncle,” answered Abdairahman, “ I have not yet 
intormed you that my slave discovered, while we remained in the 
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environs of Damftscfus, that my beloved Fatima was known to have 
been conveyed to the Governor’s harem. All that heaven can send 
me, therefore, is revenge j and that, by your assistance and God’s 
blessing, I shall obtain at the hands of the Caliph.” 

“ Even in this point also art thou deceived,” said Obeidah; “ for 
thou must know that the Governor, who had been appointed to his 
station only a day or two before thy disaster, was no other than Me- 
crami s son. Fatima, therefore, is only in her brother’s harem.” 

At these words the young man would have kissed the carpet upon 
which his uncle was seated : he was silent for some moments with 
joy, and then gave vent to it in numerous incoherent expressions. 
What followed this in their conversation seeming to be of no moment, 
Haroun, in a low voice, commanded Ids Vizier to follow him, and 
stealing out of the tomb, returned to his palace. All the way he pre- 
served a terrible silence, which Giafar several times in vain attempted 
to break. When they came to the door of Zobeide’s apartments, the 
Caliph commanded his terrified favourite to be ready early next morn- 
ing to attend him to the mosque, and entering llie harem, left him to 
his reflections. 

The Barmecide now began to curse the hour in which he had de- 
parted from the general tenor of his policy, which, to do him justice, 
was good ; and, in a very melancholy mood, souglit the chamber of 
his wife. She was the Caliph’s sister ; a woman of a fine w it, and of 
the most dazzling beauty. But what chiefly tended to endear her to 
her husband, was the talent she possessed of pouring forth, upon all 
occasions, a strain of most rich and enthusiastic poetry. By this 
means she often dissipated the chagrin which the anger of the Caliph 
caused his Vizier, and re.stored him to the possession of his equani- 
mity and self-command. Her mind was naturally inclined to rejiose 
upon the bright aspect of things ; and having had few crosses in life, 
her imagination resembled a young dove that had never been over- 
taken by a storm since it quitted the nest ; hut had gone on, slmoting 
from one grove to another, while the sunny garb of summer was over 
all. On the present occasion her wit was not wanting. “ Go this 
niglit,” said she, “ find out the discontented men, and if you cannot 
jirevail on them, by promising redress, to desist from applying to the 
(’aliph, you may at least induce them to soften the features of the 
affair, as it regards yourself. I’his advice was too good to be neg- 
lected. Giafar now knew w'ell enough the way to Obeidah’s house ; 
and commanding a slave to attend liini with a bag of sequins, he 
set forward on his enterprise. When he had reached tim door, he 
perceived the twm persons he was in quest of returning from the ceme- 
tery : and, making up to Obeidah, while his slave remained at a 
respectful distance, he began : “ May the Prophet look favourably on 
your soul, Emir! you are happy in this world, for the light of the 
faith regards you with complacency. How do you do? Ah! this 
is the sou of A I Motlebd It was on his account I came. Young 
man, you are fortunate in an uncle. How he has drawn down the 
blessing of heaven on you ! for the Commander of the Believers, hear- 
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ing you had come to Bagdad, has been induced, by my means, to 
smile upon your wishes. I know your story ; I know your attempts 
to obtain an audience of the Caliph — for what can be hidden from 
the eyes of those whom God enlightens ? — but I was willing to learn 
from Basra, whether wliat you had to complain of my wicked relative 
were true. Alas ! I have found that Mecrami has been touched by 
Satan, and have hastened to furnish you with the means of appearing 
decently before the Caliph, without being a charge to your worthy 
and kind uncle. The Imam will be at the mosque to-morrow; I shall 
attend him ; and you may depend on me for a proper reception. But 
if you would piefer obtaining your wishes without exposing your eyes 
to the splendour of the Prophet’s Vicar, you have only to speak the 
word, and Giafar Barmeki shall accomplish it.” 

Both heard this in utter astonishment, and kissed the hem of his 
garment in grateful acknowledgment of liis beneficence ; hut the young 
man humbly observed, that he was desirous of approaching the “ sa- 
cred presence,” and that seeing the Barmeki was favourable to his 
wishes, no opportunity could be more propitious. He added, that he 
would be carelul to say no more of Mecrami than what might be neces- 
sary for the recovery of Fatima. The Vizier counselled him to beware 
not to mention their present interview, as the Caliph was very jealous 
of his reputation for administering justice; and would not have it 
thought tliat lie was inllucnced in his good intentions by the represen- 
tations of any other person. This was promised, and it being all he 
could prevail on them to engage for, he left the bag of sequins with 
them, and retired. 

Early next morning, the Vizier was seen in the hall of audience. 
The (’aliph soon prepared to say prayers in the mosque, and set for- 
ward with his immense retinue. He was mounted on a mule most 
richly caparisoned ; and a beautiful youth carried before him the 
imperial copy of the Koran, Avritten in letters of gold, on parchment 
made Iroin the skin of a new-born camel. The covers were polished 
sandal-wcKxl, fastened AAith clasps of gold studded Avith diamonds ; 
and the hook reixised on a cushion of gold tissue, sparkling AAith car- 
buncles and emeralds. The Viziers, Emirs, Khetehs, and all the 
great otticers of the court, marched after him on foot ; and the i)eopIe 
tolloAved at a still more respectful distance. Just as they approached 
the mosque, Abdahahinan and his uncle approached the royal beast, 
and, kneeling doAvn, presented their petition. The Caliph received 
it with a gracious nod, and commanded them to repair to the palace 
at a certain hotir in the evening. 

It may easily be imagined that they did not neglect this command. 
1 liey were tlune even earlier than was requisite, and had to wait, 
therefore, until the Caliph thought fit to see them. They were at 
length intOrmed liy Mesroiin, the chief of the eunuclts, that the Com- 
mander ot the Faithful Avaited for their appearance in an adjoining 
room. Upon tliis they followed him into a little elegant cabinet, 
Avhere they tound Haroun Al Raschid and his Vizier, regarding each 
other in the most RAvkward silence. “ It appears by your petition," 
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Raid the Caliph, “ that yof have been robbed of your wife and pro- 
perty by Mecrami Barmeki, cousin to our worthy Grand Vizier, and, 
moreover, have been repulsed in your attempts to convey the tale of 
your misfortunes to our royal ear, by Giafar Barmeki, our Vizier be- 
fore mentioned,” 

At these words, the Vizier, Abdalrahman, and Obeidah, regarded 
each other with mutual astonishment ; as Giafar had stipulated that 
nothing against himself was to be said, and as, in fact, nothing of the 
kind had been inserted in the original petition. The truth was, that 
Giafar’s slave, whose ears had not been idle on the ])receding night, 
(as the reader will readily guess,) as soon as he returned to the palace, 
informed one of the Caliph’s chamberlains of the alfair of the sequins. 
This person, who did not love the Vizier, was too happy in having an 
opportunity to do him an ill office to let it slip, and therefore imparted 
what he knew to the Caliph ; and that prince, by no means displeased 
to have an excuse for humiliating his Vizier, caused a new petition to 
be drawn up, in which those particulars w’cre inserted, and where the 
astonished favourite sa#the above damnatory clause. 

“ It is worded thus, Giafar,” said the Caliph, “ is it not? ” 

The Vizier took the petition, with a very grim visage, and saw the 
woids) then delivered it back to the Caliph, who went on reading 
to himself, while his auditors were wiapt in amazement. 

“ By the head of the Prophet! Giafar,” said he, “ if this be true, 
thou art no longer Ilaroun’s Vizier, but a dog, condemned to lose thy 
head. Read, caitiff, and confess, or deny.” 

IJjjon these words he delivered him the parchment a second time, 
pointing to a paasage with his finger. It informed the Caliph of the 
last uiglit’s transactions respecting the sequins, and the Vizier’s attempt 
to send tlie young man away from tlie capital; adding, that the peti- 
tioiier feared an ambush had been laid to cut him off as soon as be 
should leave Bagdad. 

Upon this, the Vizier fell upon his knees, and confessed that all 
was true, except what related to the ambush. He requested his royal 
master to order him to be despatched instantly, and in private, that 
his enemies might not rejoice at his downfall, nor Abassah be dis- 
lionoured by hi.s ignominy. “ It is certain, dog,” said the Caliph, 
“ that thou deservest death; but as w'c have been accustomed to be 
merciful, we will forgive thee upon one condition : send for thy daugh- 
ter, and deliver her in our presence to this youth, w'ith a fine of twenty 
thou.sand dinars of gold, which thou shall pay to him.” The Vi/ier 
was about to despatch a slave for his daughter and the gold, when 
Abdalrahman threw himself at the Caliphs feet, and exclaimed — “ In 
the name of the holy Prophet ! pardon your slave. I have been aim- 
ing at felicity, and let not the Commander of all true Believers plunge 
me into utter despair at the very moment that I had looked to as the 
termination of my calamities. The Vizier’s daughter is doubtless fair 
as the morning ! but your slave can know no love for any other wo- 
man than Fatima. Be pleased, tlierefore, 0 most potent monarch 1 to 
deprive me of this honour, and of the vast foitune which was to ac- 
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companyit; and let your aoweign 

my soul, the object of my early love, the woman that h^ forgotten 

affliction and sorrow in my arms! I have no eye for new beauty. My 

soul is in the harem of Damascus ! ” 

“ By Allali ! ” exclaimed the Caliph, “ thou hast spoken well . 
Here, Oiafar, I forgive thee : invest this man with the government ot 
Damascus and Bosra; and let him punish Mectami and his son as 
tiiCY (lG 80 rvc« 

these words were no sooner uttered than obeyed. Abdalrahman 
departed for Damascus, recovered his Fatima, and, for love ot her, 
pardoned her father and brother; who, admiring his generosity, atter- 
V, ards contributed by their penitence to increase his lelicity. 


THE HEAU IDEAL. 

Tti 1. me why the anxious mind 
Faints the future still so fair? 

Why the forms it burns to find, 

Found, no longer lovely are! 

Tilings to come, on Fancy’s lap 
Wrapjied in scrapli-slumbers lie, 

And all between a gilded map 
Cheers and cheats the pondering eye. 

From tlic leafy bowers of youth. 

Bowers where bieathes the scented spring, 

Manhood’s pursuits seem, In sooth. 

To lead near every lovely thing. 

Hope, her rainbow o’er tlie scene, 

Bends, and sheds deluding light ; 

And Ix)vo oft waves his torch between 
The shifting snows, to charm our sight. 

Well ! wc wend througir manhood’s w'ays, 
Try Its pleasures, feel its fire, 

Flitting Hope still mocks our gaze, 

Still tlic trooping Joys retire. 

Now' the path of age is .seen 
Bending ilown the slope of eve, 

But the landscape still looks green, 

Still Hope’s dancing lights deceive. 

Last, thick clouds of darkness spread 
Where the fiital pathway tends, 

Thitlier sad and slow we tread, 

Sink— and llius our dreaming ends. 


Bion. 
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SO>fK REMARKS ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SiHj — Though the observations I have to offer may not be ori- 
ginal, yet I have no doubt of their appearing so to many of your 
readers. Many who have courage to face a Review or a Magazine 
cannot muster up resolution sufficient to attempt the formidable vo- 
lumes of the historian and philosopher: it may, therefore, not be 
wholly useless to repeat here what may, perhaps, be found else- 
where, inasmuch as it may convey useful information to those who 
are accustomed to confine themselves solely to reading the periodical 
publications of the day. Numbers do this, and form opinions on sub- 
jects of the greatest importance from what they happen to find 
there respecting them. If the ideas they meet with there be correct, 
so uill be their opinions, and vice versd. 

Unfortunately, there is another class of readers equally numerous, 
\\ho may be termed belles lettres men, and who have, indeed, a 
most insatiate appetite for reading, but who coniine themselves to 
works of which rcasonimj forms a very small part. The works of 
the sentimental poet, and sentimental novelist, and the agreeable 
biographer, are sought after by them, while those of men who can 
instruct and improve mankind are shunned as unamusing ; or, if 
read, arc read without pleasure and wdthout instruction. To get men 
to think, ^^ho read simply for amusement, is almost impossible ; tlie 
most that can generally be done is, to get tliem to form right 
o[)inioiis without tliinking. Having no settled principles by which 
they can come to a conclusion, they are apt to follow implicitly what 
olheis say ; and he wlio puts his ideas in the most agireable form, 
is sure to have the greatest number of believes. The Magazine a 
man reads is usually bis guide on all public subjects ; and a laugh, or 
a witty thing there, often establishes an opinion, which a “ demon- 
fitratiun as rigorous as that of Euclid” cannot afterw'ards overturn. 
This adds greatly to the imjwrtance of such publications, and ren- 
ders tlicMii most active instruments of good, or the direct contrary. 
It would be well it they w'ould aIways.kendeavoiir to inculcate useful 
ideas, in preference to administering to that nauseous sentimentality 
which FO generally prevails. I do not mean that they should dress 
themselves in a stiff buckram suit of philosophy, for that would de- 
feat the end in view, but that they should laugh on the right side, 
and should put .sense in so agreeable a form, that it should be (]uite 
as attractive as nonsense. And, to quote poetical anthority, v'hich, 
by the by, is generally none of the ^st ; but, however, men do not 
scenj to have changed much in this respect from Tasso’s time to the 
present : — 

Sai die lii corre il mondo, ove pin versi 
Dj Mie dolcez/e d lusinghier Parnaso ; 

Oi tental Heraldy 1%!. i), E 
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K die '1 vero condito in molli versi, . 

J pill schivi ullettando ha pemiaso. 

Cosi allegro fanciiil porgiaiuo aspersi 
I)i soavc lieor gli oili del vaso : 

Surchi ainaii, iiigannato, inlanto ei beve, 

K dall’ ingaimo •jiio vita liceve. 

As the ‘Oriental Herald' relates peculiarly to India, jverhaps it 
may not he wholly unacceptable to its readers, if I should endeavour 
to expose a few of the erroneous opinions formed by the world gene- 
rally lespecting that country. My reasonings, if I dare use that 
term, may not be new to thinking men, but 1 think they will bo so to 
belles lettres readers. I may, however, fall into sad disgrace, as I 
am about to treat a very sentimental subject in a very unsentimental 
manner. 

India, Persia, and Arabia, arc, strictly sjieaking, the regions of 
romance ; with them are always assbeiated ideas of happiness and 
innocence ; poets have dressed them in the most gorgeous attire, 
and have expended on them every epithet which their imaginations 
could supjdy, expressive of praise and admiration. Now all this 
may he very well in poetry, hut it is miserably delicient in truth ; 
and its effects are sadly mischievous, as it misleads the judgment, 
and inclines us to view all subjects connected with India in a very 
false light. One could be led, perhaps, to forgive the poets this 
sort of iinpositiou : indeed, to reduce them to sober truth tvould 
greatly diminish tlieir numbers and effect, though every one must 
allow it would wonderfully increahO their usefulness. But that grave 
judges, and travellers, and pseudo-philosphers, should give such 
glowing (Icf^criptions of the happiness of India, as are to be found 
in the j^ages of many of the writers of th<‘ last and oven of the pre- 
sent century, is tiiily astonishing. Were we to ]mt faith in all 
they have told us, we sltould supjiosc that the inhabitants of those 
happy regions ueio not included in the original curse. Primeval 
simplicity, (which, by the by, is a very equivocal term, and often 
raises my hoteiodox associations,) innocence, wisdom, uncorrupted 
Avisdoni, are said to be their portion. It would seem that laws v\ere 
of little, nay, of no service whatever there; that justice was a 
soit of innate priiuiple amongst them; that, in short, nothing 
txnild Ix' better, happier, and wiser, than the inhabitants of China, 
India, Persia, and Arabia. This opinion is still very generally enter- 
tained : it is supposed, that wheiever Kurojieans, and European 
manners, and l’.iir«pean refinement, and corruption have not pene- 
trated, there all this happiness is still enjoyed ; that the inliabi- 
tants there still pass their blissful days, and equally blissful nights, 
nninterriipted by care or by misery; that poets, love-sick ixiets 
sing — that lovely, love-sick damsels listen ; that the former are 
always eloquent, and the latter .always kind ; that bowers are 
always blossoming — that couches of roses are always s])rea(] ; that 
men are not selfish, not avaricious, not unjust. All this is a most 
tharming picture. But is it true? The same was said of tlie North 
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American Indians, and may be said of any nation of whom we 
know little, by men who know nothing of the causes of the misery 
and happiness of mankind. 7’lie savages of America were represent- 
ed as brave, generous, and hospitable, happy because free, and 
free because uncorrupted. A softer and more glowing picture was 
drawn of Eastern manners ; but both the descriptions are equally 
false. It is to be hoped that the jargon of the antient writers is going 
out of fashion, and that nations will not be said to have been 
ruined from luxury and corruption ; but that men will understand 
that all nations, whether eastern or western, whether dwellers in the 
Ix'autiful and oft-lauded valley of Circassia, or in that unromantic, 
place called England, will be equally unhappy, so long as any who 
have the interest, have also the pow’er, to oppress them. 

India, when seen through the medium of poetry and romance, 
and until Mr. Mill's ^ History of British India,’ it was seen through 
i»o other, appears delightful ; but if we establish some sort of principle 
to judge the happiness of mankind by, we shall find her to liave been 
in a most deplorable state of degradation and misery. However bad 
tin* government of the East India Company may be, and bad enough 
It is, y(‘t India has gained materially by the change from her Mogul 
to her European masters, and her Mogul conquerors were far supe- 
rior to her Native Princes. 

If a traveller should relate that he had seen a nation perfectly 
liappy; if lie should tell such marvellous stories concerning the 
siinplieity and innocence of the inhabitants ; and if he should as- 
sert that food could be procured tliere with half the labour we are 
aecustonud to bestow on it; and if at the same time he should say 
that the inhabitants were of the human species, — the plnlosopher 
uuuld not be ccitaiii that they were so liappy as the credulous travel- 
ler repiesc'iitod tliem to be, until he had obtained a satisfactory aii- 
si\er to the question — what is the form of their government, and 
'riiat aie the laws of this happy nation f The greater number of 
the traveller’s auditory would doubtless consider this question quite 
unnecessary, especially if the traveller had taken care to describe 
his hapjiy nation in poetic strains — if he had described the country 
as one in which “ the balmy south was ever breathing,” and talked 
a great deal about groves of palms, and gardens of roses, and rung 
tile changes u.sual on such occasions ; — under such circumstances to 
ho broken in upon by such a (question as, “ what is the form 
of their government,” &c., would be e.xceedingly disagreeable, and 
most piobahly the impeitinent catechiser would receive no reply; 
^'liich it is more than probable that the traveller cotild not give ; 
hut we will suppose ati extraordinary case — we will suppose the tra- 
veller both able and willing to give the desired information ; if the 
answer should be, tliat tlie form of the government was an absqjpte 
despotism, and that the laws were such as hereditary priests and b'ere- 
•litary nionarchs chose to make them, the doubts of the querist would 
no longer remain; he could and would assert, that, however the tra- 
veller might declaim, a nation under such circumstances could not 
£ 2 
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be happy. That he would l)e justified in this assertion, thejprin- 
ciples of human nature prove beyond a doubt. It is a very unfortu- 
nate thin^, but nevertheless very true, that men have a great desire 
to obtain the means of pleasure without any labour of their own ; 
and it is also true that almost all the objects of desire are only to be 
obtained by labour : the only way then to get these good things 
without our own labour, is to make others work for us ; but this, 
though very pleasant to the one party, is far from being so to the 
other, and consequently men generally become restive under such 
circumstances, being desirous of enjoying what they produce. Now 
this is a very dangerous propensity on the part of the many, be- 
cause by that means the few rvould be reduced to w'ork for them- 
selves. The most effectual mode yet discovered to repress this great 
evil, is to point the anger of the gods against it. The thunder- 
bolt is soon manufactured, and, for the purpose^ of giving it effect, is 
lodged in the hands of a select number of persons, known by differ- 
ent names in different countries : they are called Magi in Persia, 
Ihahmins in India, and were formerly called Druids in England, (the 
last name has, however, gone out of fashion here). These persons, 
stimulated by interest, soon spread sufficient fear among the rebel- 
lious, by tbioatening them with the thunder which they most im- 
pudently assert to bo beaven*made. They, by this means, obtain 
unlimited authority; the people are fleeced, and the plunder is 
shared Ix'twecn the ejirthly rulers and the heavenly delegates ; the 
great body of the people are miserable, but then, oh, happy state ! 
there are a few who live in ease, and contemplate tlieir own 
superiority; and then that capital maxim is put forth wliich may 
he Englished thus : — 

Thill ihosc N\ho think inus>t govern those vsho toil. 

That this has been the case in every country, history proves. 
Men iiave never known the means of securing gnod government; a 
few have obtained power, and then the consequence has been, that 
the many have laboured to support them in idleness, and have suf- 
fered the most deplorable misery for tlw'ir e^joymen^ Put it may be 
asked, what has this to do with India Every thing; for if ever a 
country was rendered miserable by had government, that country 
was India. It groaned under an absolute monarch v, aided by the 
most intolerant leligion that ever man invented. Other law'givers 
have been content with saddling an hereditary priesthood on the 
people, and with making them sujHjrior to the rest in something 
like a moderate degree ; hut Brahma, or whoever it was that may be 
considered the contriver of this precious system, took care to set his 
priests so far above the rest, as to make it sacrilege for some of the 
unhappy remainder to touch one of this reverend body. I will quote 
a passage from the celebrated work of Mr. Mill:— “The least 
disrespect to one of this sacred order, is the must atrocious of crimes. 
For contumelious language to a Brahmin, says the law of Menu, a 
Sudra must have an iron style, ten fingers long, thrust red hot into 
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his mouth ; and for offering to give instruction to priests, hot oil must 
be poured into his mouth and ears.’' — This certainly denotes a most 
agreeable and romantic state of society: but, for my own particu- 
lar living, I should choose a country where things were ordered a 
little differently ; I should be inclined to seek a country where, if a 
man should have the will, he should y^t not have the power, of put- 
ting a stylo red hot, and ten fingers long, into my mouth. And 
though no man is less likely than myself to assault any reverend per- 
son, or even to offer him any advice, yet an extraordinary event 
might lead me to commit this heinous offence, and I should then 
wish a punishment commensurate to it. And I should wish, more- 
over, (as without it men cannot be happy,) that the happiness of 
one man should be considered of equal importance with that of an- 
other; and that, whether a man might be supposed to have sprung 
from a god’s head or his feet, he should bo equally protected ; or, 
at least, should be so until pasitivo evidence were brought, that the 
god had recourse to this strange mode of delivery for the production 
of mankind. 

lJut, to speak seriously, can it be supposed that men in such a state 
as every traveller has described the inhabitants of India to have 
been, could be any thing but miserable? — and when we say men, 
we mean the community at large. Nations governed by despotic 
monarchs, without the further evil of a most debasing religion, can 
bave no security for their happiness. — Take Home as an example; 
and VC inaycoiilldently assert, that at no period could mankind under 
the sway of Rome be said to have been happy. At distant intervals, 
the cicy itself was under the sway of men who wished well to man- 
kind ; at least they were not such monsters as some that afflicted 
that unhappy nation. For this, however, there was no security: 
the death of one man might, in one moment, render the whole nation 
miserable. But even in these times of prosperity, the distant pro- 
vinces were exposed to the rapacity of delegated governors. Who 
wa.s to complain of them ? — The emperor was at a distance, unable 
to learn the situation in which the people were placed ; impunity 
would induce men to commit every enormity for the furtherance 
ot their own welfare, and the provinces would be drained for the piir- 
jwse ot satisfying the desires of successive governors. But the situa- 
tion ot India was still worse: they were without protection of any 
sort ot good government; they suffered under the extortion of their 
rulers ot every denomination, from the monarch to the lowest col- 
lector of the revenue ; they laboured under a most dreadful euper- 
Rtiuon ; and, above all, they w'ere divided into classes or castes, 
winch of itself was sufficient to render the greater number miserable. 
For it contained within itself the source of every evil : it prevented 
all improvement, it prevented all approach towards a spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence ; it created a spirit of hatred and pride ; it con- 
ferred on one set of men improper power, and subjected another to 
the contempt, nay, even the abhorrence of the others. 1 will again 
quote Mr. Mill “ As much as the Brahmin is an object of intense 
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reverence, so much is the Sudra an object of contempt, and even of 
abhorrence, to the other classes of his countrymen. The business of 
the Sudras is servile labour, and their degradation is inhuman. Not 
only is the most abject and grovelling submission imposed upon them 
as a religious duty, but they are driven from their just and equal 
share in all the advantages of the social institution. The crimes 
which they commit against others are more severely punished than 
those of any other delinquent, while the crimes which others com- 
mit against them are more gently punished than those of any other 
sufferers.”’ This exhibits a picture which it is impossible for any 
one not to understand : where such things were law, mankind could 
not be happy. 

^ The most correct guide we can have to judge of the happiness of na- 
tions is the law and government; without these are good, however 
hcauliful the climate, liowcver fertile the soil may be, the lot of the 
greatest part of mankind must bo misery ; this rule holds good in 
tlie south, and in the north ; whether w'c judge of India or of Eng- 
land.^ The happiness of a nation is made up of the happiness of 
(‘urh individual taken separately. To judge, then, of the security for 
the w'hulc nation, we may take the example of one man ; and where 
W'o find there is no security tor the continuance of his prosperity, in 
as iar as it depends on political causes, there also we may be sure there 
exists no security for the happiness of all. 

In addition m this insecurity of property, there may exist a se- 
cond most powerful instrument of evil. Public opinion, that is, the 
opinion of the strongest party, may give birth to a system of unpro- 
ductive suffering amongst the whole community. This may be done 
through the instrumentality of a religion such as that of the Brah- 
mins, which prescribes a rule of incessant mortification, and which 
has set out the coimnunity into different lots, apportioning to each a 
certain number of privileges,— to some a great number, to others a 
very few. 'I'liere cannot be imagined a more efficient mode of pro- 
(hicing unhappiness. 

1 . In considering the first cause of misery that I have mentioned; 
viz., tlie inscemity ot property, it is necessary to bear in mind in how 
great a decree property Ls the means of happiness ; and then we can 
understand what evil is created by insecurity, 

Tlie only means of relieving those wants to which we are subject 
by nature, such as hunger and cold, is by property ; viz., food, cloth- 
ing, &c. And iniLsrauch as these wants are well satisfied, so are we 
happy. Property is produced by labour, but labour is pain : and ail 
that makes men undergo that pain is to avoid a greater, by means of 
the produce of labour. But if this produce be taken away, the pain 
18 undeigone wdtliout the recompense. The unfortunate being who 


Tt would have been well for mankind if historians had generally followed 
such a plan as Mr. Mill has formed for himself. He has applied philosophy 
to hutory more successfully than nnv of his predecessors, and haseWen tts 
a sme test by which we can judge of the happiness of any nation. 
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labours for another, bbars the sharO of evil that ought to be appor- 
tioned to two, and has only half the burden of pleasure belonging to 
one ; he therefore has a much greater share of pain than the other 
has obtained of pleasure. If he labours in uncertainty re8|)ecting 
the enjoyment of his produce, he is under circumstances acutely pain- 
ful and discouraging: the uncertainty diminishes his exertion, and 
forbids him to form those pleasing anticipations that constitute so 
great a share of our happiness. Nothing but the dread of starvation 
impels him to labour; and as soon as that want is satisfied, he 
neglects his task, and seeks in indolence his only means of enjoy*- 
ineut. In such a state, want, suft'ering, and ignorance, must be 
tile })ortion of the people. Such was the situation of India. The 
labourer could never count upon his enjoying what he had produced. 
JIc was always called upon to supply the wants of an extravagant 
government, and the desires of an idle and rapacious piiesthood. 
if he accumulated property, Ids danger was increased, as he thus 
otVored to Ids surrounding enemies many and more vulnerable points 
to be attacked; he was, consecpiently, careless of the future, — pour, 
idle, and ignorant. 

‘2. i\s to the second causi; of misery, viz., the public opinion 
i\bicli gives birth to a s}^tem of unproductive suffering, India cxlii- 
l)its one of the most striking examples; and perhaps in no country 
has it been earned to so dreadful an extent. 

As there are certain quantities of pain which men must neces- 
sarily undergo, they cannot possibly be completely happy ; but the 
great object is, to reduce this jiain to the smallest possible extent, 
and not by any means to add to what is already unavoidable. We 
are subject to certain pb}sical evils that continually beset us, such 
i*! the pain of exertion necessary to produce our subsistence, sick- 
ness, and death. These, however perfect tli6 system of government 
may i)e, v\c cannot escape ; and they are in tliemselves sufficient, 
without any thing being superadded. Any prescribed rule, there- 
loie, that increases this pain, without at the same time producing a 
counterbalancing good, is the cause of wliat I have called unpro- 
ductive suffering. Tlie religion of Brahma is made up of these ob- 
servances, and exercises a continual control over the community. 
That religion is the most dreadful, which not only at distinct and 
distant intervals imposes great masses of unnecessary suffering, but 
which also inculcates a never-ceasing rule of privation. By every 
necessary act during Ids life, the Hindcro is reminded of his situation 
of suffering : he is hourly subjected to evils arising wholly from his 
fear of offending his gods or his priests; he dreads pollution from 
every thing that surrounds him ; and to free himself from this sup- 
posed stain, he thinks himself obliged to undergo fasting, prayer, and 
otten subjects himself to flagellation, and the torment of being fixed 
in orie position, and that a painful one, for years. Torments the most 
horrid he believes the surest way of appeasing the WTath and concili- 
ating the favour of his divinities. The state of mind that manifests 
itselt in such extravagances must be dreadful ; and it nm.st be coiisi- 
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dered not only in regard to the individual undergoing this voluntary 
pain, but also in regard to the whole society. It is evident that fear 
must be predominant in the mind of every body who can suppose 
such torments beneficial to the sufferer. And although it may not 
be so intense, as in the unhappy being himself, yet it must be con- 
siderable, otherwise he would not be considered an object worthy of 
regard. Tlie continual privations of the Hindoos, and the great tor- 
ments they sometimes undergo byway of penance, with the voluntary 
sacrifice they often make of their lives, proves that their religion com- 
bines every essential quality for being a powerful instrument of evil. 
Of tiio divihion of the people into castes, no more need be said after 
the quotation fiom Mr. Mill. Hatred u as by it made a religious 
duty, and every act of injustice and cruelty was sanctioned by au- 
thority from heaven. 

After contemphting such a state of things, no one, I think, can 
put faith in any person who should represent the people of India as 
happy and innocent. Innocent they could not be, when they prac- 
tised sucli atrocities towards one another ; and happiness is out of 
the question, under such a government and such a religion. And 
though poets sliould unceasingly repeat — 

Let India wear her jewelled turlun still,— 

no man of < ()mmon .sen.se or of humanity would wish to see a nation 
again suliject to .sodieadful a fiystem. 

J.A.R. 


FROM THE DEPARTED. 

Adieu! thou lovely one! whose steadfast tongue 
llatli long (lemod me, and doth still deny; 

I’ar from my country’s bosom ever flung, 

^ el still for thee in solilude to sigh, 

And bless, till death, tliy lonely memory, 

I go rememhered but by faithful few; 

Yet when af.ir my requiem hymn is sung 
Oer my low grave, wilt thou with mournful yew, 
I\ly empty cenotaph m swelling anguish stiew?— 

Wilt thou deny to former times a tear, 

And learn, unmoved, that I am deadly cold, 

When strangers tell ihcc of my sable bier, 

And say they heard my solemn death-bell knolled. 
And saw mo shrouded in my last pale fold 
Or haply say, uncertain, “ there was one 
Of Mlent, potisi\e melancholy, there, 

Of whom w'e know hut by Ins nameless stone, 
lie lived in desolation, and is dead and gone”? 


» • • 
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I. 

Awakt from thy lethargic sleep, 

In gory blood thy fury steep ; 

Conscience! awake, 

Thy terrors take, 

And hurl within the heart thine angry spear ! 

Ye miinsteis of wrath draw near, 

And join the vengeful synod of the skies ! 

Ye inurd’rous imps, upon the tempest nurst, 

Tlie iiv.igic durance ofyoui fetters buist! 
Azyoruca,' rise, 

And ready for a deathful deed, 

On wings of madness speed ! 

Impatient of commands, 

The milk-wlute Nandi'^ stands, 

And pawing, pants to bear liis ling’nng lord. 

\\ ilh oim tremendous crash 
Diead Sna mounts, and gravjis the rein;— 
lb; sounds the (pnv’nng lash. 

And at his vnigeful woid, 

Dcstuiclion lioveis o'er his luiid train, 

Fioin his cr iitral eye 
\'olcamc Haines tly ; 

Tlie l)amarus“ sound, 

The skulls rattle round 
Ills horrid neck, by en cling snakes entwin’d, 

111 Him are all the Mioiirv Thuei, combin’d: 
And brandishing the Trisula,'^ he goes 
To g.ither laurels fiom the Held of woes. 

Ills Sacti® on the Ood attends, 

A willing couise to blood she bends 
In fearful awnings o’er their direful heads, 

Th’ obedient Ileav’n a flaming Prab’ha® sends. 


II. 

Terror, before him, shakes the warlike lance. 
And fell confusion issues from his glance ; 
liefore him, Brahma wraps his eyes in sleep. 
And years on years in sad oblivion creep. 
Meanwhile, Ilyagriva^ sought the listless pole, 
And from lus lips the sacred Vedas stole, 


. ‘ The Queen of the Nagas, or Serptnts. 

Vrisha, Siva's Bull, called also Nandi. ^ The drums lieaten before him. 
* The trhlcMit, His consort, or personified energy, ^ A Nimbus. 

7 .\Daitya, 
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And I'atula** in dread army 
Sunt forth its fiends to upper day. 

Thu 1 )A‘mons ra;^e : — tlie Earth astonisli’d flees, 

And lies immers’d beneath the wond'rinpf Seas. 

I n(lra» hursts through the dark’ned skies, 

And bids fierce huiricanocs rise. 

The (^iieen of Death sits on th' abyss, 

And Yama’s** serpents round her hiss; 

J'ivolved fiom htr lips a venomM train 
Tumultuate o’er the sea’s ternnestuous plain. 

’Tis (l.nkiifss all, save where the lightning’s glare 
1 lu'play^ the fiends, who crowd th’ empoison’d air, 
S,iV4‘ vvhuiu each flash the sable hosts betray’d, 
^VIlRh prowl’d along in that continued shade. 

’Dien, fierce \’arnna laves the thund’ring clouds, 

W Idle lURt on in^t his angry bosom shrouds, 

I’av.in m iic, the nnglily tempest sent, 

^Vhlle (lap on clap the heav’nly conclave rent; 
Tht",e join’d sMth liellish pow’r^, in boist’rous mirth, 
Ua\e on the desolate ruins of tbi^ Earth, 

Yet, short their rage, Naray .in’s ’ ’ eye 
Oails through the gloom— du' cidioils fly : 

The (lod in Matsya-foriiD* oonccal’d 
His own almighty will reveal’d. 

And bursting foitli in myriad rays, 

IHde a new Kalpa*’ sound his praise. 

III. 

Spiiit of Thought! ’tis thine to tell 
The theme with which tli’ Immortals swell, 

To smg what time the h(‘av'nly choii— 

Where Meiu’s top of gorgeous fire 
Transfixes Heaven— in council high 
Sat muMiig ’midst the boundless sky. 

Pure gohl '7 adorns its glittering side, 

Ihit, ’round it hostile snakes abide, 
d’liere, trees with fruits immortal grow, 

Theie, birds their various notes bestow ; 

To grace this ever-blooming seat 
llolh Devas and Gand’harvas meet ; 

Tlieie, all the sons of Heav’u repair; 

There, healing plants embalm the air : 

Harmonious streams in verdant grove, 

Meand’iing, mark the mare of love ; 
lt^ breadth and height outstrips the ken, 

However vasi, of mortal men. — 

To this bless’d mount the heav’nly train 
With all the tube of Suras®* came 


* Hell. 9 The God of the Firmament. *<* The King of Hell. 

” I he Gud of the Sea. *9 yijg of Tempests. Vishnu. 

** The Matsvavatara, when he assumed the form of a fish. 

An age or leou. it» A Paradisaical mouutain. *? A Hindoo description. 
Good spiiits, Vivi, Celestial choristers, •** Good spirits. 
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With holy coTitemplalion fired 
Each god his brother-god inspired, 

How best to gain their Amrit lost, 

Tlie be V 'rage of th' Immortal Host. 
When Riislukesha^* : — “ Gods, attend ! 
No vain delusive words I send ; 

Herbs sanative and fragrant throw, 

And churn Kshiroda's^^ waves below ; 
Thus, whilst its haughty billows rave. 
And Mandar’s ^ top in fury lave, 

1 ’prising from its troubled ti le 
Your eyes shall view the nectar glide." 


Straight to his task each Deva hied. 

And Mandai’s groaning basis plied, 

That rock-like mount ! whose awful head 
A^itli clouds on clouds o’errolling spiead. 
Like buruidiVl gold of ilaming luu’, 

Jhiist du/.7ling on tlie startled Mew. 

Titc twining ( lei'pcr’s tendrils hung 
Around the nesL, where warblers sung, 
I'roin wLk'U Kerura’s magic strain 
f low’d downwards thrilling to the plain, 
Whilst at Us base tlie tigers howl. 

And hears and lions harshly growl : 

(Not this discordance can confound 
The charin of that melodious sound. 

Which Kinnaras and Apsars‘-7 laise 
To Kll^hlkesha’s boundless praise,) 

So far beneath the earth it lies. 

As u]) it rises to the skies. 

What Don a, then, of matchless sw'ay, 

(’an hope to bear the mount away ! 

What spell can move! what pow’r avail! 
When cv’iy Deva’s labours fail? 

I'or -Mandar still their force withstands, 
And braves the Gods' united bands, 

Like some vast lock, which billows dash. 
And angry whirlwinds idly lash ; 

Or, like the Swerga-lhroue*^ on high. 
Which, though loud thunders rend the sky, 
And lleav’n’s due elemcnt’ry roar 
hill forth the holts it holds m store. 
Stands like a God, who views each dart 
Innocuous from his casque dcpait. 


VUlinu. The milky ocean. 

The mountain with which it was churned. 

A Hindoo deccription' of it. 

An Indian bird of equal celebrity with the Persian bulbul. 
''' Celestian dancers. The same, 

ludra’s throne in the Brmamcnt, 
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Shout, Devas, shout! ye tuneful choir 
Strike, sweetly strike, the heav’nly lyre! 

Ill fijlorious garb, willi flaming eye, 

Kan,*'' the mighty God, draws nigh; 
rubarred stands the fount of light, 

Ibire lie the barriers of the night : 

Hu- ether tiemldcs at his nod, 

And glitt’img Mandar owns its God. 

Iteside him, tioin llie realms above, 

Ananta’s '<> miuious windings move,— 

Oni' gra-,p id that tieinendous arm, 

Which euibs the wave, and checks the storm, 
The poiid’ious mount on Kurimf*' laid. 

And to the milky msi convey’d. 

Mlound It the dieadful N<igti ’’ coded, 

And with his lusid the Devas toiled 
To whiil the mouni, and chuin the deep, 

Wheie .Samh’hu’s long lost treasures sloop.— 
Cieation shook Vanina rose 
In tumults of uneiidmg throes; 

Kelt I’al.da's leeesscs groan’d, — 

Its T.h-phauls III anguish moan’d ; 

WhiM liidra on the Scipeiit nlied, 

Aii'l awful Si\a with liim vied ; 

^^hllsl Dailyas stood in long array, 

And lahour'd foi a >ear and day, 

And eagei for th’ immoital piizi', 
join’d tile hlest h gions of the skies. 

The woiid’img flcav’iis bent down to view 
1110 toiliiigs of this motley crew. 

Yl. 

From Si\a’s lucid ringlets flow 
The sucied ( lanoos’ ’« streams below ; 

There, omnipresent \jshim bears 
The mount, and yet the labour shaves, , 
And, seated on llie sunnnit, views 
Ilow ev’ry (hid his task purines. - 
lll^ sight pi‘i\adiiig iw’ry place, 

Dntstiips e.ieh thought, and fills each space, 
And proves that all things vait the nod 
Of N’lshnn, the pre^ervlllg (lod. 

\’:isokrs'’< months in anguish hiss, 
lie climbs the mount, and stirs the abyss ; 
Daik stieams of smoke and liquid fire 
i’.bullient fiom liii he.id perspire. 


Vishnu. ^ Vishnu’s serpent. 

'Hie, Knrmavatara, or Vishnu’s descent in tlie form of a tortoise. 
The serpent. Amriia. 

3^ 'riusc arc fahlcd to be the pillars of the earth. Evil spirits, 

36 The Ganges was fabled to flow from Siva’s ringlets. 

The serpent Anauta. 
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Pent winds, which swell the pregnant cloud, 
Whose shades th’ etherial concave shroud, 
W'^ith lightning barb’d and pelting rain, 
Descend upon the wearied train. 

Kshiroda, proud of heart, rebels. 

And from nis angry bottom swells; 

Tlie curdling froth thick ’round them flies, 
The creamy waves on waves arise; 

So dire his rage, so dread the roar 
Of breakers bursting on the shore, 

Tliat not the thunder’s loudest sound, 
(Though Ileav’n and Earth alarm’d rebound, 
Though all the firmament explode. 

And shiver’d fall the Gods’ abode — 
Although the gaping Earth display 
Th’ infernal regions to the day,) 

Could with those foaming mountains vie, 
W’hich war against the daunted sky. 

( To be continued.) 


THK MKXK ANS A CHINKSK COLONY — ANALOGY OF MEXICAN 
AND HINDOO ANTIQUITIES. 

It is impossible not to be surprised and somewhat humiliated in 
:lis(‘overiiig that the Mexican Indians, from a very remote period, 
liave posse.>sed an astronomical system in their division of days, 
months, years, and centuries, which, far from being inferior to, ac- 
lually excels, that of the most polished nations of the woild. It is in 
^ain that sceptics, on the score of American advance to civilization, 
resort to Greece, to Rome, and to Egypt, in order to divest the Mexi- 
cans of the superior talent and reseaich necessary for this arrange- 
ment. From the earliest times in Chaldea, in Greece, in Rome, and 
in Egypt, the zodiac was distiibutcd into twelve signs, and the year 
into twelve months, averaging thirty days. This fact would seem to 
;o to establish a connexion between the Mexicans and the Chinese. 
Indeed, the calendars of each country strikingly agree ; for both na- 
bons have no more than 360 days to the year, which they distribute 
into eighteen months of twenty days each ; both (as Acosta states 
^'ith regard to the Mexicans) begin their year on the 26lh of Febru- 
ary. and both add five intercalary days to the end of the year. They 
were spent among the Mexicans, as well as in China, and throughout 
he entire East, in eating, drinking, and diversions. It is not impro- 
jable from this circumstance, as well as from their hieroglyphical 
'ystem, and the Asiatic character of their deities, that the Mexicans 
niglit have been a Chinese colony driven out by the irruption of Tat- 
ars, which took place under the Tartar Emperor Coblai, in 1279, a 
:)criod wliich agrees with the date of the traditional commencement of 
lie Mexican monarchy. 
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The astronomical wheel, preserved in a painting in Mr. Bullock s 
Museum, hears us out in the high estimate we take of Mexican pro- 
ficiency in astronomy ; and the painting illustrates the sculptured 
cycle ot time in the same museum. It is remarkable that Robertson 
(‘ History of America’) casts doubts on the authenticity of the chro- 
nological wheel, representing the manner in which the Mexicans 
computed time, which was copied by the unfortunate Boturioni, and 
a specimen of which was ])ublished by Carricri. “ If it be genuine, 
he coldly snys, “ it proves that the Mexicans had arbitrary characters 
which represented sc\ oral things besides numbers. 1 he original of this 
chronological wheel, to which Acosta also refers, is evidently that in 
Bullock’s Miisuem. In the inner circle the eighteen months are re- 
presented i)y their appropriate symbols, and in the outer, the cycle of 
ilfty-two years is represented in tho precise characters described by 
Acosta : tlie first year being Totliil, or the rabbit ; the next, Cagli, or 
the bouse ; the third, Tecptl, or the flint ; and the last, Acatl, or the 
reed. 

The cycle, in (piestion, is evidently constructed so as to represent a 
wheel. No^v, wheels arc common ornaments of Hindoo temples, and 
are constantly seen in the hands of Indian, Chinese, and Tartar 
deities. The sun, in the form of a humap face, is placed in the 
centre, and it is .surrounded by a symbol, universal throughout tlie 
Mast, of the two conflicting serpents of light and darkness, of good 
and evil. The planetaiy battlement with the eight houses of the 
planets, which comslitute the third circle out of seven, exhibit the 
same astrological theory which was current in Persia, India, and 
('haldoa, and which is preserved in the Rabbinical Lephyroth of the 
Jews. 

In Del Reo’s ‘ Description of an Antient City discovered in Oua- 
toinala,’ the costume is very similar to that of the antient Indian 
statues of Rlephanta, Ellora, and Canara. Mexican heroes are re* 
presented as enthroned on couches of Hindoo form ; their mode of 
sitting is decidedly Hindoo; the arnilcts and anklets, the lip and ear 
jewels, aie all of Indian extraction; ^he square temples surmounted 
with three lire va.ses have great analogy with those of Japan ; their 
liigh-plaocs for sacrifice, ascended by steps, and crow ned by a bal- 
histradcd area enshrining the worshipped divinity, are clearly of 
Chaldean and Asiatic origin ; their jiyramids of graduated stages, 
surmounted by shrines of the Sun and Moon, resemble the pyramidal 
llie temples of India and Ja’pan ; and the more antient of the many- 
7oned jiagodas of China. 'I'lioy are, at all events, of purely Asiatic 
character ; and the great pyramid.s of Cholula, Otumta, and antient 
Mexico, the two former of which exist, have been already supposed 
by the learned to have been constructed after the traditional model 
of that of Belu.-; at Babylon. It is certain that they were surmounted 
by shrines, and were built like that in Buccessively narrowing and 
graduated stages. 
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HISTOEICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 

No. VI. 

By the expulsion of the French from the Carnatic, and the eleva- 
tion of Mahomed Alito tlie sovereignty of that province, events almost 
beyond their hopes, the English beheld themselves the real masters 
in all that part of India. The diiHculty now was, to determine in 
vhat proportion the advantages of success should he divided between 
them and the Nuwaub. During the war, they liad constantly pro- 
claimed Mahomed All’s indisputable right to the throne, and repre- 
sented themselves not so much his allies, as the disinterested assertors 
of right and justice. But the contest being closed, their enemies 
removed, and the Nuwaub himself become their dependent, their 
adoration of right and justice began to cool, while the cupidity en- 
kindled by the near prospect of gain, usurped entire possession of their 
minds. 

Before the surrender of the French in Pondicherry, according to 
conditions agreed upon between the Nuwaub and the English, the 
foimerwas to pay annually to the Company twenty-eight lacs of 
rupees, until the expenses of the war should be entirely paid otf; ther 
Fast India Company wore not to countenance the disobedience of the 
local Governors, suffer their officers to interfere in the affairs of the 
country, hol«t their Hag on any fort, or refuse to assist his oflicers in 
the collection of the revenue. Other conditions also were stated, 
but these weie the principal. As soon, however, as the war was con- 
cluded, the President and Council, perceiving the dependent condi- 
tion of the Niuvaub, and his inability to resi.st oppression, presented a 
clomaiid for fifty lacs of rupees, wliich, being unable to evade, the- 
wretched prince, by encumbering himself with obligations and debts, 
complied with. Next lie was required to repay the expenses of tlie. 
►'iege of Poiulicbcrr)' ; and to tlffb likewise he agreed, on condition 
that he should receive all the stores taken in the place. . Of tliese, 
stores, however, he was entirely defrauded by the rapacity of the 
' Companj’.s servants, and the base connivance of (heir masters. 

The Cainatic having for many years been ravaged and devastated 
by war, and plundered by subordinate tyrants, was now too poor by 
lar to furnish the Nuwaub with adequate resources; and therefore, 
being pressed by the exorbitant demands of the Company, he began 
to count upon the riches of his neighbours, the Governor of Vellore, 

I and the chiefs of Tanjore, and the two Marawars. Vellore lay in the 
Carnatic territory, but the others were independent principalities, 
sometimes compelled to pay tribute, but never formally incorporated 
Kith the iMogul empire. The forces of Mahomed Ali being entirely 
inadequate to the conquest of these districts, he applied for the Com- 
^ny’s aid, and obtained their co-operation in the reduction of Vel- 
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lore. But the riches of this place falling far short of expectation, the 
English began to abate of their eagerness for war, recommended 
negotiation, spolce of the King of Tanjore as a sovereign prince, and, 
finally, offered themselves as mediators between the two parties. 

Though this mode of adjustment was peculiarly objectionable in 
the view of the Nuwaub, the Company despatched an agent to Tan- 
jore with the terms of an agreement which they were resolved to 
confirm : certain arrears and tribute were to be paid the Nuwaub ; 
certain districts ceded to the Rajah; but Mahomed Ali evincing 
great reluctance to ratify this treaty, Mr. Pigot, the Madras Presi- 
dent, is said to have seized the Nuwaub’s seal, and applied it to the 
paper. The sums extorted from the Rajah by this violent treaty 
being much smaller than it was thought the Directors at home would 
approve, the Presidency transmitted, as an apology for their moderation, 
a positive declaration of their utter inability to extort more. Neverthe- 
less, as the money was to be paid to the Nuwaub, the Directors disap- 
proved entirely of the transaction, and instructed the President to with- 
nold the whole sum received as arrears from that chief, merely crediting 
him for so much in his account. They were, moreover, exceedingly 
displeased that the four lacs of rupees, to be given the Nuwaub as a 
present, had not been appropriated to the Company, and required 
some explanation from their sen^ants on that head. 

At this period, peace being concluded between France and Eng- 
land, it was stipulated in the treaty of Paris, signed Feb. 10, 1763, 
that the French should be put in possession of all the factories they 
had held on the coasts of Coromandel, Orissa, and Malabar, at the 
beginning of 1749; while they were to restore to Great Britain their 
acquisitions on the same coasts, together with Natal and Tapanouly, 
in Sumatra, and engage neitlier to erect forts nor keep troops in the 
Bubahdarry of Bengal. Mohamed Ali was acknowledged lawful 
Nuwaub of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung the lawful Subahdarof 
the Deccan, 

The Company, still dissatisfied with the advantages they had 
obtained in the Carnatic, began now^to contrive how they might, with 
the least appearance of violence, extort from the Nuwaub a jaghire, 
or grant of land, free from all deductions for rent. Mahomed Ali 
endeavoured for a while to resist their demands; but the Company, 
perceiving that the defence of the kingdom must entirely devolve 
upon themselves, and that without the possession of the revenue they 
should not be ecpial to the maintenance of a sufficient force, deter- 
mined to submit to the charge of injustice and rapacity, and gradually 
seized upon the whole revenue of the country. However, the Presi- 
dent was at first desiroris that the donation slmuld appear voluntary, 
and endeavoured to wheedle the Nuwaub out of his rights; but find- 
ing him rather backward, he passed from persuasion to menaces, 
refused to fulfil his own conditions of arrangement, insulted the 
Prince, and informed him, that it ill became him, who owed every 
thing to the Company, to make conditions with them. 

The district of Madura, a country infested by rebel Polygars, and 
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(most constantly in a state of insurrection, was now under the govern- 
_<ent of Mahomed Issoof, who, though an active and vigilant chief, 
pad not been able to restore entire tranquillity, or put himself in a 
^ndition to furnish the proper tribute to the Nuwaub. As his in- 
capacity was construed into rebellion, the Nuwaub and his allies, 
ever faithful when any mischiet was to be done, or any plunder 
'acquired, marched against Madura in the summer ot 1763. Ma- 
homed Issoof, having failed in an attempt to open^a negotiation with 
his enemies, resolved to stand on his own defence, and with admirable 
courage and perseverance, baffled the united efforts of the Nu\i;aub 
and the Company, compelled them to expend a million sterling in 
the siege, and, after the sacrifice of torrents of blood, to be at last in- 
debted for their success to the treachery of one of his followers, w^q 
delivered his person into their hands. Madura was taken in October 
1764. Shortly after this, a dispute between the Nuwaub and the 
'King of Tanjore arose about the mound of the Cavery. The river 
[Cavery branches off, a little above Trichinopoly, int^lwo streams, one 
fof which runs nortliward towards Devi-cotah, where it falls into the 
sea; the otlier flows through the kingdom of Tanjore, which, by 
'separating into various lesser streams, it waters and fertilizes. But 
the two great brandies, after a considerable separation, approach 
each other at a particular spot, and would, in time, mingle their 
waters, if not prevented by an artificial inoimd. This moaud the 
^King of Tanjore had the greatest interest in preserving, — the Nu- 
'waub, in suffering to decay; and as the sovereignty of the country 
I was possessed by the latter, he assumed the right of neglecting the 
miound. This dispute, after engaging the minds of men for some 
Jtiiiie, was terminat’d by the interference of the Company, who pre- 
'ailed with the Nuwaub to relinquish to the King of 'I'aqjore Uio 
ight of repairing the mound. 

We must now turn to the affairs of Bengal. When Lord Clive, 
vith Mr. 8uinner and Mr. Sykes, two of the persons who were to 
brm the Select Committee, arrived, in May 1765, at Calcutta, he 
bund that the causes which had*induced the Directors to nominate a 
k'lcct Committee had been removed ,* and as that irregular species of 
pwernment was designed not to outlast the existence of these causes, 
:ie deliberated whether he should act according to the letter or the 
ipirit of his instructions. The former course being most for liis 
interests, as well as those of his colleagues, he was not, however, 
'cry tedious in his deliberations. He followed his instructions ac- 
:ording to the construction most agreeable to his own view's. 

And here we cannot avoid making one reflection : in the whole 
fourse of human transactions, the Court of Directors is, perhaps, the 
filly body of men who have had constantly to legislate for thepasL 
Their decrees concern not existing things, these are to them /uturo 
md unknown ; and it may one day happen that they shall make 
kwa in Leaden hall-street for an empire that shall have passed from, 
pm, regulate the monopoly of salt-pits no longer theirs, and recal a 
* Oriental Herald, I'ol, 9. F 
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gov€rnor*general, after he has been iraprUtmed by some victotkwA 
enemy, or lies cold and almost forgotten in his grave. 

On the present occasion, Clive had been only four days in Calcutta 
before the Select Committee was formed, though two out of the fiv^ 
nominated members were absent. His excuse for this precipitation 
was the extraordinary corruption that prevailed among the Com-* 
pany’s servants, which, with incomparable diligence, he investigated 
thoroughly, in all departments of the service, in the course of four 
days ! Admirable despatch ! It appears, however, that the light 
which conducted his rcoearches with so much rapidity, was the certain 
knowledge that, without the discovery of some urgent necessity for 
assuming arbitrary power over the whole settlement, his views of self- 
aggrandisement must be frustrated. He was principally scandalized 
at the enormous presents received by the Company’s servants, and 
bitterly complains in his despatches of their propensity to increase 
their fortunes by means of every species of oppression and rapacity. 
The Directors atjiiome perfectly agreed with him in his notions of 
their servants’ characters ; attributed to them a conduct disgraced by 
the most fearful enormities ; deprecated the means by w'hich they ac- 
quired their vast fortunes; and, at once to remove those means, 
prohibited the inland trade. 

However, the commands of the Court of Directors were treated 
with as little respect 'then as they are now in Bengal ; the inland 
trade w'as continued with unabated vigour, presents were received, 
exactions were practised, and, so far as appears, without the repre- 
hension or notice of the virtuous and considerate Governor-General. 
Still the covenants by which they agreed to relinquish the practice of 
extorting donations, was immediately signed by the Company’s ser- 
vants, with the exception of General Carnac, who being then in close 
treaty with the Emperor for a present, forbore to sign till he had re- 
ceived the two lacs of rupees. 

Nujeem-ud-Dowla, the son and successor of Meer Jaffier, in the 
lubahdarry of Bengal, no sooner heard of Clive’s arrival in India, 
than he hastened to complain of thb restraints which had been im- 
posed upon him. His chief objection lay against the appointment of 
Mahomed Reza Khan to the office of Naib Subah. But Mahomed, 
who understood the character of the English, had secured himself 
friends by the distribution of nearly twenty lacs of rupees. These 
friends, however, happened at this time to be obnoxious to the re- 
sentment of the Select Committee; and the Nuwaub accusing Ma- 
homed of dilapidating his treasury by these presents, and the Natives 
employed in negotiating the bribes, swearing they w'ere forcibly ex- 
torted, Mahomed’s advocates were discovered to be guilty of certain 
acts, upon the nature of which the Select Committee did not think 
proper to decide, but referred the matter to the Directors at home. 

Close upon this transaction followed the entire stripping of the 
Nuwaub of the revenue and management of the subahdarry, and 
the appointment of his enemy, Mahomed. Reza, and two other per- 
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sontj td management of the pension which the Oompaiiiy litiw 
graciously allowed him in exchange for his sovereignty. These mat- 
ters were finally arranged in July 1765, at a time when Clive W’as 
making a progress, like an emperor, through his dominions. 

The army, formerly described in operation against the Nuwaub of 
Glide, had at this time advanced considerably into his territories ; 
and though the Court of Directors afterwards cpndemned the ar- 
rangement now entered into with the Emperor, by which he was to 
be put in possession of the dominions of Suja Dowla,' and grant the 
country of Ghauzeepore to the English, the war with the Vizier was 
prosecuted with great energy. Suja Dowla, unable to Obtain any 
effectual succour either from the Robillas or Mahrattas, was altogether 
unequal to maintain a long struggle with the English, and being 
defeated by General Carnac in a battle fought near Corah, Was 
necessitated to throw himself upon their generosity, and place his 
person in their hands. As, upon calculation, it appeared that no ad- 
vantage would arise from perpetrating treachery . upon him, he Was 
politely received ; and, on engaging to pay his conquerors fifty lacs of 
rupees to defray the expenses of the war, he had his dominions testored 
to him, with the exception of Corah and Allahabad, two districts 
which the English obtained for the defrauded and insulted Emperor. 
The Nuwaub of Oude was indebted for the restoration of his domi- 
nions, to the belief that his country was not worth taking from him, 
and that, as he had shown considerable ability, he might prove a 
powerful ally against the Mahrattas and Affghauns. A rebel subject 
of the Nuwaub’s, who had assisted the English against his master, 
was secured by treaty from his resentment. Of the tribute, formerly 
guaranteed to the Emperor by the English, as the imperial revenue 
from Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, thirty lacs remained unpaid ; a 
portion of this tribute was to be compensated lor by jaghires, the re- 
mainder, tw'enty-six lacs, was to be paid in money. He was now 
told by Clive, that the arrears of tribute would not be paid him ; that 
he must relinquish his right to the jaghires; and in gratitude for the 
pension allowed him by the Company, (for his revenue could be no 
otherwise considered,) he must grant them the custom-dues, by imperial 
firman, of the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, together 
with all the territory which the Company possessed throughout the 
Mogul empire. It should be observed, that Clive did not forget, on 
this occasion, his own jaghire, which he had agreed, before his de- 
parture from England, should revert to the Company after ten years' 
payment.’’ 

When Clive had transacted these important affairs, he returned to 
Calcutta, September 1765 ; and in conjunction with his colleagues of 
the Select Committee, took into consideration the orders of the Di- 
rectors respecting the inland trade. The principal articles of this 
trade were, salt, betel-nut, and tobacco; the former two important, 
the latter inconsiderable. With great policy, and profound deference 
\ . 

• During this summer, the French restored their settlements in Bengal, 

F2 
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for the authority of the Directors, it was determined to abandon the 
tobacco-trade, as it yielded no profit, and to retain that in salt and 
betel-nut, from which great emplument accrued. But an order was 
issued, that the Natives should no longer be compelled, by any law 
or regulation, to buy and sell at whatever prices the Company's ser- 
vants might choose to fix.^ 

The Directors at home, acknowledging their inability to frame 
regulations for the inland trade, and even admitting their ignorance 
of the subject, wrote two letters in the course of 1764, directing the 
Committee to consult the Nuwaub on the affair, and upon his sugges- 
tion, to frame some plan for carrying it on equitably; and to transmit 
this plan to England for their examination. These letters duly 
arrived, were read, and, as usual neglected. The servants continued 
to push the trade as much to their own advantage as possible ; and, 
when Clive arrived, the only change effected was to convert what 
before had been open to all, into a monopoly for the benefit of Clive 
himself and two other members of the Select Committee. They 
entered into a confederacy against the pockets of the Natives, bought 
up large quantities of salt, and realized in nine months an interest of 
forty-five per cent., the reward of shameful and pilfering monopoly. 
Copying the Great Leviathan of Leadenball-strect, a species of 
Trading Club was formed at Calcutta, consisting of the Governor- 
General, the members of the Select Committee, and of various other 
military, clerical, and mercantile adventurers. This motley associa- 
tion, self-constituted, and entirely illegal, determined among them^- 
selves to tax the wretched table of the Hindoo peasant, to regulate 
the price of his salt, and the puffs of his hookah ; and this they did, 
under pretence of screening the Native from worse oppression ! To 
do justice to the Directors of that day, they disapproved of this base 
confederacy, and sent out positive orders for the abandonment of the 
inland trade ; but as all their servants, and especially the highest, 
were deeply interested in disobeying them, their orders were con- 
temptuously slighted, and the trade persevered in. 

The Private Trade Society being established, the Select Committee 
directed their attention to the reformation of abuses; members of 
Council, instead of applying themselves to their otlicial duties, had 
hitherto been accustomed to accept chielships of factories in distant 
stations, where they practised the greatest enormities, and succeeded 
by their rank in screening themselves from accusation. In the mean- 
while, the business of the Presidency, confided to young inexperienced 
persons, was abandoned to embarrassment and neglect. This practice 
the^Committee abolished. Their next measure, a measure originat- 


^The same practices have prevailed in all foreign colonies. Tacitus fLife 
of Agricola) observes, that before that General’s time, the Britons had oeeu 
compelled to submit to the same species of oppression which they- themselves 
DOW inflicted on the Hindoos ; and when their own corn had been deposited in 
tbe proviucial granaries, which were in, tbehands of the Imperial Procurator, 
« per ludibrium assidere clausis horrels et emere ultro frumenta, ctVendere 
parvo cogebantur.” 
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|ng more in pique than policy, was to exclude from immediate pro- 
Jmotion all the Company’s servants in Bengal, excepting members of 
^ Council, and supply all vacancies by gentlemen from the other Pre- 
sidencies. This, as might have been expected, was productive of 
violent animosities and jealousies, and, to all appearance, inflamed 
the passions without correcting the faults of those on whom it was 
meant to operate. 

From these civil regulations, Clive proceeded to reduce the extra- 
allowances of the military, (in the language of the country, battOy 
and double hatta,) which were originally intended as an indemnifi- 
cation for field expenses. The Company, ever on the watch to 
abridge the advantages of the army, had earnestly pressed upon Clive, 
the necessity of reducing the extra-pay of the officers; and that ready 
agent rigorously fulfilled their suggestion. As soon, however, as the 
Governor-General’s determination was made known to the troops, 
who thereby beheld themselves reduced to bo the mere instruments 
of fortune in the hands of the civil service, a confederacy to resist 
the execution of the measure was formed, above two hundred officers 
binding themselves under a penalty of 500/. to resign their commis- 
sions before June 1766, and never to return to the service, till 
double batta should be restored. The lives of such officers as a court- 
martial might condemn to death, were to be preserved at the hazard 
of all ; and whatever expenses were incurred in the prosecution of 
the enterprise, a subscription, immediately entered into, was to defray. 
To this subscription, the civil service itself, in the interior as well as 
in the Presidency, was understood to have contributed. A revolution 
was threatened; and, before Government heard of the plot, time 
enough had elapsed to have changed, in daring hands, our Oriental 
despotism into an independent republic. At length the dark affair 
was disclosed to Clive, who at first was incredulous, hut quickly 
became apprised of the extent of the danger. The news of the con- 
spiracy was accompanied by the intimation that a vast army of Mah- 
rattas, sixty thousand, as was reported, hung on the frontiers of 
Corah, not more than 150 miles from Allahabad. It was to be ap- 
prehended that they would gain intelligence of the mutiny, and pour 
down in torrents on the defenceless frontiers. No one knew whether 
or not even the sepoys were firm in their obedience. Fear and con- 
sternation were general. The public safety was endangered. Not- 
withstanding, as Clive bad still a few officers in his suite upon whom 
he might depend, and believed that some few more might yet be 
found in Calcutta, as well as that many free merchants might accept 
of commissions, he despatched to the other Presidencies the most 
urgent commands for all officers that the public safety could possibly 
spare to be sent to Bengal, and hastened towards Mongheer. By the 
instructions forwarded to Colonel Smith, the commanding officer at 
at Allahabad, we learn that it was Clive’s intention, had matters 
come to extremities, to comply with the demands of the officers. But 
first he tried what *could be effected by firmness and intimidation. 
The sepoys appearing to be entirely faithful, complete reliance was 
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placed upoi^ them, and it was determined, in case of general tnutiny, 
to put eyery European soldier to death by their ministry. Howewt, 
whep matters came to this extremity, the officers lost courage, sub- 
ipitted to the Commander-in-Chief, sacrificed what th6y considered 
tiieir rights, and, in defiance of their penalty bond of 500/., accepted 
Cpramissions, and tamely saw a number of their moat intrepid com- 
rades tried and cashiered ! 

This dangerous disaffection being quelled, Clive proceeded to 
Choprah, to treat with Suja Dowla, the Minister of the Empercr, 
and deputies from the Mahratta chiefs. Suja Dowla, fully satisfied 
with the treaty he had concluded with the Compariy, now paid the 
remainder of the sum he had promised as the price of peace j and 
undertook to foi m a treaty for mutual defence between the Emperor, 
(who had now been treating with the Mahrattas,) the Company, and 
the Jaatand Rohilla chiefs. While these things were transacting, 
Nujeem-ud-Dowla, the Nuwaub of Bengal, died, (by poison, as was 
suspected,) and was succeeded by his brother, 8yeft-ud-Dowda. 

During this year, the Select Committee understanding that the 
Native merchants charged large prices for the salt they purchased at 
the Company’s sales, enacted a law to suppress this enormity^ and 
fined them for their past exorbitancy. They likewise arranged^ the 
business of the inland trade for another year, in the teeth of a positive 
and peremptory order from the Court of Directors for its total discon- 
tinuance, and directing that all persons engaging in it should be forth- 
with transmitted to England, to be proceeded against for breacli of 
covenant. These orders were treated with scorn and derision by Clive 
and the Select Committee, who urged, in defence of their disobedi- 
ence, that the Directors were ignorant of tho state of affairs in India, 
and commanded what it woiild be folly to perform. That the Direc- 
tors were ignorant of the line of policy suited to Indian affairs was 
true; they have a/ioays been in that predicament; but the refusal 
of the Select Committee to obey their positive injunctions was, never- 
theless, an act of rebellion. The actions of men who, like the East 
India Company’s servants, govern a country for the single purpose of 
enriching themselves, are always fluctuating and uncertain. New 
prospects of gain generate new systems of policy or extortion ; laws 
are altered, not with any view of rendering justice more accessible, or 
rights more secure, but as the law-mongers change their views of profit 
and advantage. 

It was now resolved by the Select Committee that salt should no 
longer be conveyed into the interior, but be sold at Calcutta, leaving 
to the Native merchants the business of distributing it through the 
- country, which was found to be very troublesome and expensive. A 
proposition was also brought forward by Clive for prohibiting all future 
Governors-General and Presidents from engaging in trade, and secu- 
ring to them, instead, a commission upon the revenue, with which 
tiiey were to bind themselves on oath, and in a large penalty, to be 
satisfied. To the Select Committee and Members of Council the 
usual sources of gain were left open ; it being tliought of little import- 
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anoe^luHh^r ,tUey bestow^ their timd aod cares ou the public con^ 
ceritf AT ou t^ic own. 

Ia December 1766, letters from the Court of Directors arrired at 
CaUrnUa* onoe more commauding the immediate abandoametii of 
the island trade, which was to be left entirely to the Natives, and 
declaring that all persons engaged in the society formed for carrying 
it on should be held lesponsible for breach of covenant. This threat 
proved effectual, but its opei-ation was not immediate ; the society 
had made arrangements of gain, which it would not rclinquisli, and 
deferred the close of its operations till September 1768. Immediately 
after the arrival of these orders Clive resigned. He had been em- 
powered by recent instructions from the Directors either to suppress 
or continue the Select Committee, and, from some motive or other, 
decided for its continuance. The members he nominated werC, 
Mr. Verelst, Mr. Cartier, Colonel Smith, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Beecher. 
Verclst was to be Governor, and he took the oath on the 17th of 
February. 

In England, the most magnificent rumours of our Indian acquisitions 
were circulated, partly by the industry of Clive, who contrived to 
prolit largely by it ; the cijpidity of the Proprietois was roused ; they 
demanded to share in the good fortune that liad attended the arms and 
policy of their Bengal servants; and, in May 1766, actually raised 
the annual dividend to twelve and a half per cent. This occasioned 
the interference of Parliament ; and, in November 1766, a Committee 
of the House of Commons was formed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Company. They seemed to have acquired a sovereignty in India, 
which subjects are not competent to do, unless for the nation ; and 
now that the attention of Parliament had been directed to this quarter, 
it was practically decided that the legislature had a right to control 
and command the Company in the distribution of their own money ; 
and an Act was passed, directing that, after June 1767,' dividends 
should be voted only by ballot, in general Courts purposely assembled, 
and that before the next session of Parliament no dividend should 
exceed ten per cent. By another Act, the Company was necessitated 
to pay annually 400,000/. into the public exchequer, in consideration 
of holding the territorial revenue for two years. 

With respect to Clive, he obtained for ten years the produce of his 
jaghire. During his last administration, he had, it was found, ob- 
tained five lacs of rupees from Nujeem-ud-Dowla, which he pretended 
was a legacy left him by Meer Jaflier. Having obtained tlie money, 
dread of inquiry disquieted his mind, and, in order to avoid the effects 
of certain detection, he determined to appear benevolent, and with 
this illegal wealth actually founded an institution for invalids at 
Poplar. Nujeem-ud-DowIa was likewise prevailed upon to bestow 
three lacs more in fmtherance of the scheme. 

•' In his notions of government, Clive was a Jesuitical despot, full of 
petty expedients, cunning rather than politic, totally destitute of 
principle, The degree of lAiccess which attended his administration, 
was owing to his promptitude and vigilance, nqt to any enlarged views 
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or cleftr political prudence. He gathered wealth at ^ oxpeUM of 
fjlturity, by expedients, apt and shrewd for the moment, butproduo 
tire in the long run of embarrassment and distress. On his departure 
from India he bequeathed to his successors a system pregnant with 
danger and difficulty : the Natives were to be deluded and oppressed ; 
the English screened constantly from punishment, however guilty. 
From this arose, in the English, insolence and rapacity ; in the Hin- 
doo, hopelessness and relaxed industry. Thence general poverty 
ensued, and the Company’s treasury shrunk daily. Notwithstanding 
this, Clive succeeded in impressing the Company and the public at 
home with the belief that India was an exhaustles# mine of wealth ; 
the Directors, therefore, dazzled by the splendour of his falsehoods, 
and too ready of their own accord to believe what they so ardently 
desired, were rendered less circumspect in the management of their 
resources, and by their credulity helped to increase their own dis- 
appointment. 

The Governors-General who succeeded Clive, and filled the chair 
till the appointment of Warren Hastings, appear to have been weak 
and indolent individuals. During tbeir administration, the incapacity 
of Suja Dowla, and the internal dissensions which agitated the 
Mahrattas, spread a calm on the transactions of Bengal, which might 
have been expected to produce public wealth and prosperity. On the 
contrary, however, the financial difficulties of the C’ompany increased 
during that period in an alarming manner, and the true causes re- 
mained hidden from all parties. 

Nothing of importance was achieved during many years: an expe- 
dition was undertaken against Nepaul, a mountainous and almost 
inaccessible country, which terminated most unsuccessfully. The 
inland trade was al^lished, together with the commission on the 
revenue, formerly established by Clive ; but in some measure to make 
compensation to their secants, the Company granted a commission 
of two and a half per cent, on the net pnxluce of the Dewanee reve* 
nues, to be divided among them in proportion to their rank. 

Difficulties now began to press upon the officers of the Company’s 
Government in Bengal. It was thought indispensable to watch the 
designs of Suja Dowla, and the Directors had sent out express orders 
to withdraw the brigade from Allahabad, and to confine the operations 
of the Company s army within the limits of its own territory. These 
orders were disobeyed. Pecuniary embarrassment, a chronical disease 
in the East India Company, was almost at its height ; debts owing to in- 
dividuals could not be liquidated ; the sums necessary to be advanced 
for the proper carrying on of government could not be raised. Tn this 
emergency, the Presidencies of Fort William and Fort St. George 
mutually explained the dangers of their position, and spoke of the 
necessity of establisliing some public fund against future contingencies. 
At the former Presidency, during the summer of 1769 , it was deter- 
mined, that the only means of creating such a fund was, to diminish 
the, investments forBlnglaud that year; and even this resource was 
found to be insufficient, as in the October of fhat year a veiy large 
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deficiency ap^pared in the balance of receipt and expenditure. To 
supply this^ and provide for present wants, the Government of Bengal 
wai eotopelled to borrow large sums, nay, wholO fortunes, from indivi^ 
duals^ givingthem bills on the Directors in England. This embaiv 
rassed the Directors : sometimes it might be inconvenient to honont 
these biils^' and in such case the Company’s credit must suffer. They 
therefore disapproved of this practice, and sent out orders that money 
should rather be borrowed at interest than bills granted on them. 

The practice of granting individuals who had money to transmit to 
Europe, bills on the Directors at home, being in part laid aside, such 
persons as wished to avail themselves of that safe mode of conveyance, 
and could not obtain the Company’s bills, betook themselves to the 
French and Dutch Companies. The jGovernor- General of Bengal 
considered this a severe grievance, and was persuaded that it greatly 
tended to impoverish the English Indian territories, by decreasing the 
currency. Considering the conduct of the Directors at home as highly 
censurable, and foreseeing no means of extricating the affairs of the 
Presidency from confusion and dilficulty, Mr. Verelst resigned his 
office in December 1769, and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier. 

We shall now pass to the affairs of the Carnatic. That country 
remained but a short time undisturbed. In the Deccan, Nizam Ali, 
in the summer of 1761, dethroned and imprisoned his brother, and 
usurped tl>e sovereign power. The absurdity of expecting good 
government for India from authoritie.s deliberating in Europe, was 
illustrated by the treaty at this time entered into between France and 
England; for there, in 1763, Salabut Jung was acknowledged Subah- 
dar of the Deccan, nearly two years after he had been dethroned and 
succeeded by another. In the same treaty, the french resigned the 
^ Carnatic, and this article was the cause of Salabut Jung’s death, for 
ndw Nizam AH hesitated no longer to murder him. And having by 
this means ol)tained supreme power in the Deccan, he meditated the 
enlargement of his dominions, and, in 1765, made a sudden irruption 
into the Carnatic. Exercising great barbarities in his march, ho was 
met by the English and Mahomed Ali near the Pagoda of Tripetti. 
His army, however, was nowr paralysed by the approaches of famine ; 
even water was w'anting; he therefore avoided coming to an engage- 
ment, and, by a sudden decampment, eluded his enemies, and 
evacuated the country. 

^ At this time Clive obtained from Shah Aulum, that shadow of 
empire, the grant of the Northern Circars, a maritirhe district which 
united the Company’s possessions in the Carnatic to those of Bengal. 

, These Circars were a portion of the Subah of the Deccan, upon which 
the Carnatic also had hitherto been dependent. But even this provlnOe 
was now rendered by imperial firman entirely independent of the 
Deccan, and bestowed upon the Nuwaub, Mahomed Aii, who was also 
^ honoured with the titles of Wallau-Jau aud Emir-ul-Hind. 

When General Cailiaiid marched to take possession of the CtrcAl^ 

^ for the English, Nizam Aii was absent etrug^ng with the Mahrattaa 
‘ in the country of Bar^id ; but eo soon as he learned the aim vf the 
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Eiiglish, he abandoned his expedition against the Mahrattas^ aad 
made preparations for invading the Carnatic. The Presidency WM 
alarmed at this, and others were despatched to Calliaud to fmapend 
his warlike operations, and repair to Hyderabad to negotiate a peace. 
Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with the Subahdar in November 
1766, by which the Company, who had obtained an imperial grant ef 
the Clrcars, engaged to hold them of Nizam Ali, and pay a tribute of 
nine lacs of rupees. They further stipulated to maintain in readiaesa 
a body of troops for the service of the Nizam, and made him a 
present of five lacs of rupees. 

Had the English correctly nndeistood the position of Nizam Ali, 
whose troops were mutinying for want of pay, and scarcely pacified 
for a moment by the money they furnished the Subahdar, it is pro- 
bable this treaty would never have been entered into. However, 
they quickly ])orceived the mistake they had committed, for after 
making use of them for the collection of the tribute from the Poly- 
gars, Nizam Ali, while yet on his march, entered into an alliance 
witli their enemy, Hydcr Ali, and uniting with his forces at Banga- 
lore, began to make incursions into the Carnatic. 

Hyder Ali was a soldier of fortune. From a subordinate station in 
the army of the Rajah of Mysore, he had risen to bo sovereign of tlie 
province, not by mere good fortune, but by a series of crimes, policy, 
and daring actions, which at once gave him a name in India, and 
disciplined him for conquest and dominion. He was one of those 
men who owe nothing to what is called education ; ignorant of writing 
and reading, unversed in the history of antient policy, without pre- 
ceptor, without counsellors, ho rose by the mere energy of liis own 
genius; and in a long-continued contest with the most civilized 
people upon earth, exhibited a facility in creating resources, a dex- 
terity in negotiation, a capacity to procure allies, or to dispense with 
them, and a knowledge of war and daring in battle, altogether 
admirable and extraordinary. 

He first came in contact with the English in 1767, immediately 
after his treaty with the Nizam. The causes of his hostility to them 
were twofold : the alacrity with which they had lately allied them- 
selves with the Nizam against him, and the unprovoked attack they 
had made upon the district of Baramahl, a portion of his dominions, 
under pretence that it had formerly belonged to the Carnatic, 
Having now effected an alliance with Nizam Ali, by means of Ma- 
pbuz Khan, the brother of Mahomed Ali, and an old enemy of the^ 
English, hostilities were immediately comnjenced, An English 
corps, under Colonel Smith, had followed the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can into Hyder's dominions, but upon receiving intelligence of the 
Mysorean’s designs, had separated from the Nizam, and retreated. 
Mahomed Ali, who very soon penetrated the views of the Nizam, 
had advised the English to attack his camp before Hyder could come 
dp ; hut his advice was neglected, and Colonel Smith was attacked on 
his march near Chungamal, by the united forces of Mysore and the 
Deccan. He contrived, on the first attack, to repel the enemy, but 
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fwM obliged immediately after to trust his safety to tlie most rajiid 
^ight, Afbr a march of thirty-six hours, he arrived at Triuomalee# 
where abutting himself up in the fort, he beheld the surrounding 
country overrun by the enemy, and laid waste with fire and sword. 
From Trlnomalee, Colonel Smith marched, a few days after, to 
Cali8hy-^V4cnm, about ten miles farther northward. While ho re- 
mained there, Hyder planned and executed an attack on Madras : a 
detachment of f)000 horse suddenly approached the place, which was 
taken by surprise ; but being more intent on plunder than more solid 
r advantages, they neglected to secure the persons of the English 
' chiefs, then in their gardens without the town, by which they would 
have been in a condition to terminate the war almost as they pleased.. 

Nizam Ali, who began to be apprehensive of troubles in his own 
i government, and whoso resources were nearly exlmusted, now began 
' .again to desire peace with the English. lie disclosed his desire to 
Colonel Smith, who demanded that, in proof of his sincerity, he 
should separate hi.s forces from those of Ilydcr. But the rainy 
season, during which these negotiations Irad l)oen carried on, passed 
away before any tiling had been concluded ; and Colonel Smith, 
having received consideiable reinforcements, reckoned himself suf- 
ficiently strong to attack the enemy, and marched tow'ards them 
beyond Vellore. In the engagement which ensued, Ilyder Ali and 
the Nizam were defeated, and fell back upon Caverypatnam. After 
this reverse of fortune, Nizam Ali ha.stened to make his peace with 
the English ; and early in 17G8, a treaty was concluded between the 
Subalidar, the Nuwaub, and the English, in which Mahomed Ali’s 
titles and grants were confirmed ; the cession of the Circars repeated ; 
the government of Carnatic Balaghaut, a country then in the posses- 
sion of Hyder, made over to the English, who, on their part, w ere to 
assist the Nizam, as often as required, with a certain body of sepoys 
and six pieces of cannon, and pay the reduced tribute of seven lacs 
of rupees for the Circars. 

The Madras Government were now raised by these successes to a 
high pitch of ambition. They meditated the conquest of Mysore, 
drew Mahomed Ali into their schemes, appointed him Phousdar of 
the country to he subdued, and afterwards, when sobered by ad- 
versity, accused him bitterly of ambition for accepting that very title. 
The army now sent against Mysore was accompanied by two Mem- 
bers of Council, as field-deputies, and the movements of the com- 
mander were to be regulated by them. During the summer of 1768, 
however, nothing consideiablc was performed, although Hyder, who 
W'as not thoroughly c-stablislied in his new sovereignty, made over- 
tures of peace. These were rejected by the Presidency with great 
haughtiness. His desire to terminate, or rather suspend the war, 
}>er8Uaded them that he felt himself unable to contend with their 
forces, and only inflamed their eagerness to strip him of his dominions. 
Nevertheless, Hyder was very far from being in the condition they 
imagined. He took the important fort of Mulvvaggle, and i^ulsed 
the English Commander, who attempted to recover the place. Colonel 
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Smith, rendered dissatisfied by the control of the field-deputies, was 
now recalled, as was also Mahomed Ali ; and the army, dispirited 
and weakened by sickness and desertion, became every day less 
active, while Hyder exhibited increasing courage and energy. He 
attacked and defeated Colonel Wood ; and having before the end of 
the year recovered all the conquered districts, began his accustomed 
ravages in the Carnatic. In the district of Trichinopoly, in Madura, 
in Tinivclly, he appeared almost at once, devastating and plundering 
with the greatest fury. The English army was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his marches, or interrupt his incursions, which now ex- 
tended over the whole northern division of the Carnatic. He ob- 
tained the alliance of the Rajah of Tanjorc ; and the greatness of his 
success at length determined the Madras Government again to oppose 
Colonel Smith to his ravages. This officer, by well-contrived move- 
ments, succeeded in embarrassing the operations of Hyder, but was 
unable to give any very important check to his projects. On the 
contrary, this skilful and daring chief having, by a succession of 
artful movements, led the English army to a great distance from 
Madras, turned suddenly round with a body of 6000 light cavalry, 
and marching 120 miles in three days, appeared, on the fourth, on 
the mount of San Thome, a height overlooking the English capital. 
From thence he sent to inform the Governor, tliat he desired to enter 
immediately into a negotiation for peace, and demanded that the 
approach of the Englisli army should be forbidden. Struck with 
consternation, the Presidency submitted to a peace, the terms of 
which were dictated by necessity. By the treaty they concluded, 
April 1769, a mutual restoration of conquests was stipulated, and 
Hyder obtained, in addition, the cession of a small district formerly 
cut off from the Mysorean territory. Besides this, they agreed to a 
mutual aid and alliance in defensive wars. 

Both the war and the peace that terminated it, were violently dis- 
approved by the Directors at home ; and the apprehensions to which 
these unfortunate events gave rise, reduced the price of East India 
stock sixty per cent. In their letters to the Madras Presidency, the 
Directors indulged in the bitterest invective, accusing them of in- 
capacity and pusillanimity. On the other hand, the Governor and 
Council sheltered themselves under the plea of necessity, alleging 
that they “ were compelled to make peace for want of money to wage 
war." The invectives of the Directors, however, as far as regarded 
the treaty, were absurd, and founded on their ignorance. The 
Madras Presidency had undoubtedly been wrong in rejecting the 
former overtures of Hyder Ali ; but, on the present occasion, they 
could not be said to act from choice. An enraged enemy was at their 
gates, ready, on the slightest provocation, to fire the defenceless 
town, and ravage and depopulate the whole country. That in such a 
position they decided on accepting the reasonable terms of their 
enemy, was by no means strange or disgraceful, unless, indeed, by 
contrast with their pompous menaces at the outset of the war, 
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ON THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT IN INDIA. 

The knowledge of the manners and laws of other nations is only 
useful ij^asmuch as it affords us an example of the good or evil conse- 
quences arising from certain actions ; we are enabled by this means 
to regulate our conduct by the experience of others, and to derive in- 
istruction from their errors and success. The great part of mankind 
^are struck by particular examples, and comprehend more readily a 
-chain of argument illustrated by the history and customs of other na- 
tions and other times, than that sort of reasoning which is founded 
upon general experience of the sensations to which W'e are subject. 
We ought, therefore, when wishing to instruct to take such examples, 
:to point out their consequences, and the reasons why such results 
proceed from such actions. It is true, that the more philosophical 
and ready manner would be to abstain from such sort of particularis- 
ing ; but he who wishes to be useful must sometimes deviate frorR 
this strictness, and endeavour to put instruction into such a form that 
it will be agreeable, and consequently be attended to. If we look to 
India then, as a means of instruction, we shall find an ample field 
over which we may travel; the mistakes of Indian legislators are a 
w'arning to all mankind, and are an excellent illustration of the evils 
that must arise from laws framed by persons totally ignorant of the 
means of making it the immediate interest of mankind to be useful 
to one another. We have chosen the marriage contract as it exist? 
in India as an example of this. That marriage there is productive of 
much unnecessary misery no one will doubt. It may, perhaps, be 
useful to explain the reasons of these evil effects. The following quo • 
tation will show upon what conditions it is entered into : — 

An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce ajipears to lie reserved 
to the husband. In tlie code of Gentoo laws, among various other ordi- 
nances to the same purpose, it is declared, lhat“ a woman who dissipates, or 
spoils her own property, or who procures abortion, or who has an intention 
to murder her husband, and is always quarrelling with every body, and 
who eats before her husband, such woman shall be turned out of the house.’^ 
On grounds such as these, a man can never be without a pretence for dis- 
missing his wife. But, on the other hand, we have seen that no species of 
barbarous treatment, not even desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman 
from her obligations to her lord.* — Mill's Ihst. Brit. Indiuy B. ll.c. 7. 


• It is but just to observe, that Mr. Mill seems to have known extremely 
little of the Hindoo law, which he abuses so unsparingly in his work. In this 
case, when inferring that a pretence could never be wanting for discarding 
the wife, he ought, in fainiejs, at least, to have stated whether or not the 
husband himself was to be the judge of (he validity of that pretence. Sir Thos. 
Strange lays it down in his late work, that though bigamy was permitted, 
its supersession of a blameless and efHdcnt wile, who has given neither 
cause nor assent, was illegal, and to be punished by the king with severe 
chastisement ; that, since the commencement of the present age, the deser- 
tion of a woman for any offence whatever, less than adultery, was illegal, and 
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In short, the husbands are tyrants, the women slaves.^ The great 
point to be obtained in the marriage contract, is the^happineflS of the 
parties and of the children. That form which doesthis in the greatest 
possible degree is the best form. The means of making marriage a 
Bource of the greatest possible degree of happiness are the followibg : 
— To the parties : by allowing them the best means of making a 
correct choice ; by making them equal, and by giving them the 
greatest possible inducement to conduct agreeable to each other. The 
parties would have the best chance of making a proper choice when, 
to the most perfect freedom of choosing in the first instance, there #a8 
added the power of afterwards correcting any false judgment they 
might make, by allowing them, when they found themselves in error, 
immediately to rectify it by divorce. The parties would be equal 
when one possessed no privilege to the exclusion of the other. It 
must always be recollected in every calculation that is made respect* 
ing women and men, with regard to each other, that man is by far the 
stronger animal. If this be left out of consideration, our conclusions 
must necessarily be false. That which would place two persons of simi- 
lar strength upon an equal footing, would not have that effect with per- 
sons of unequal forces. This observation we shall find to have an im- 
portant effect, when we come to consider the different forms of the 
marriage contract. We shall find that woman, the weaker being, is 
not equal to man, the more powerful one, when she is placed in such 
a situation that she cannot escape from the ill-treatment of the man. 
The parties would have the greatest inducement to conduct agreeable 
to each other when they should be equal. If the liappiness of the 
wife should be dependent on the husband, while that of the husband 
depends not upon the wife, inequality and misery would be created 
to a lamentable degree. The unhappy woman would be subject to 
the caprice and ill-humour of her powerful tyrant, and would become 
his slave, and not his companion, and he would consider her as the 
mere instrument of his pleasure. Knowing that she was totally subject 
to his power, and iinnblo to punisji or resist any ill-treatment or neg- 
lect on his part, ho would be little solicitous whether his conduct 
conduced to her happiness or misery ; while she, aware that her 


consequently so punishable ; that a wife superseded, under whatever circum- 
stances, even those of conjugal lufidclity, nuist be pmvided for. If the hus- 
band deserted the Wife without legal cause on her part, he was compelled to 
suri’ender to her a third part of his property ; and, like the English law, that 
of the Hindoo required fidelity on his part as imuli as on hers, and she 
might have her redress at law against him if he failed in this respect, But 
the Hindoo law was more liberal to the woman than the English law is— in 
allowing alimony even to an adulteress. Finally, that an English wife docs 
in no case inherit to her hu'-band ; and here also the Hindoo possesses an ad- 
vantage over her, as she does likewise, perhaps, in the law of maintenance 
geiieially, as well as in strldhara, or awomati's exclusive property, to which 
the para|)lieruaiia of an English one bears an imperfect resemblance. So 
much on authority but, on the other side, we must remember that the Eng- 
lish wife has the advantage of better courts of justice where she can seek re- 
dress, compared with whicli, the superior advantages of the Hiqdoo wife are 
but ns dust ill the balance, 
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^appin^ depended on h^r husband, and that it was her interest 

please him, would in every action consult bis inclination, and regu< 
pate her whole demeanour according to his will. The more she was 
^dependent on him, the greater would be the chance of her misery; and 
^ the nearer he found her his equal, the more solicitous would he be to 
[.render his conduct agreeable to her. 

; As to the children, a law that provided for their support and edu- 
cation, according to the means of their parents, w'oiild be sufficient ; 
the difficulty would be to regulate the matter so that the burthen of 
supporting them should fall equally on the parents. 

It now remains for us to see what form of marriage would best ensure 
the happiness of the parties ; and we shall find that the form adopted 
in India is one of the worst. The marriage contract may be entered 
into on the following conditions : 

1. That it shall be dissolved at the option of either party. 

2. That it shall be dissolved only with concurrence of both. 

3. At the option of the husband only. 

4. At the option of the wife only. 

5. That it shall be indissoluble. 

We will consider it immediately under the third form, that , being 
the one adopted in India. We merely wish here to consider the 
effects derivable from the pow'cr of divorce— to learn how far it 
would add to the happiness of the whole society ; for we tliink it will 
be found that it w ould remedy all the other evils that are the portion 
of that unhappy race, the women of India. Here we perceive, that 
the first condition wliich wo have stated as necessary to make marriage 
conducive to happiness, does not exist, viz., the power of divorce at 
the option of either party. The husband has the power to rectify 
any mistake he may have made, but the consequences of this jfower 
conferred only upon one party are dreadful to the other. It ought to 
be given unconditionally, or not at all, at the option of either party, 
and not upon their concurrent desire ; should it be made contingent on 
their concurrence, the man is immediately invested with the most ab- 
solute power. He can force the woman to give her consent when he 
desires it, but she has no means of compelling him to comply with her 
wishes. The greatest inequality, contrary to the second requisite we 
have mentioned, would then exist. Hut it may be urged, that an un- 
limited power of divorce would still confer a greater power on the man 
than on the w'oman ; that by it, w'omen would l)e left without sup- 
port, and therefore men w'ouM be immediately arrayed in all those 
powers which are so prejudicial to the interests of women. This, how- 
ever, need not be the case : for, first, the law might allow contracts 
to be made between the paitie.s previous to marriage, and, in default 
of such contract, the law might establish a portion for the w'oman. 
As it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to frame a general rule 
that would do justice in every particular case, a judge or public arbi- 
trator might be appointed to establish what portion each should receive. 
The difficulty here, however, would not be so great as it appears : par- 
ties in such circumstances would uniformly settle beforehand the divi- 
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aion of property; experience proves this ; for in those oountriei where 
the Roman law exists, and where separate property is allowed, ainftr- 
jdi^ge, without a cojitract settling the division, is a phenomenon* ‘ No 
foolish stigma would then be affixed upon those who, wisely providing 
against contingencies, should settle the terms upon which, if they 
chose, they might afterwards separate. Secondly, it may be urged, 
that women lose the beauty of youth sooner than men, and that, 
therefore, men would be induced to separate themselves from them, 
and form new connexions. To this, however, there are many things 
to oppose. It must be remembered that connexions of lon^ standing 
are not easily broken ; that the company of those to whom we have 
been long accustomed becomes necessary to us, and that men would be 
in no haste to break off connexions which had for many years been 
pleasurable to them. The constant desire to please, that would have 
been acting on both sides for so long a time, would have rendered the 
parties more agreeable to each other than they are generally found 
W’here such inducement does not exist. What is it that creates 
the affection between parent and child, but, in the first place, being 
accustomed to the company of each other, and to mutual kind offices ? 
The same things would exist between husband and wife ; and we see, 
in those countries where marriage is indissoluble, parties who, were 
they able to separate, would not do so, even after many years con- 
nexion ; and, indeed, could we suppose otlierwise, we must believe that 
they are now living in a state of wretchedness, -Again, pecuniary 
considerations would also bo acting ; the property would have to be 
divided, and would consequently be rendered less efficient. It would 
bo difficult also for eitlier party (for we think the danger as great to 
the husband as the wife) to find any person to form a connexion 
with one who would make such a separation ; and women, under such 
a system, would find marriage more easily accomplished, and they 
WQuld be more difficult to be obtained. All these circumstances would 
tend to prevent separation, supposing any superiority to exist between 
men and women at any age; a supposition, indeed, which we conceive 
it would be difficult to substantiate. We think, therefore, that the evil 
consequences attendant on this power of separation are few, if any ; but 
the good ones are many, and of infinite importance. But we will sup- 
pose, for an instant, that a woman should be bound to a man that 
detested her, would her condition be more happy in being forced to 
live for ever with him, or in being allowed to be separated from him? 
In the former case, would he not have the power, and would he not 
exercise it, of making her completely miserable ? Neglect and indif- 
ference it would be her portion to experience, without the possibility 
of , escape ; evil would thus be produced without any attendant benefit. 
But were she able to leave one who derives no pleasure from het 
society, and to seek for another who would be more inclined to render 
her life agreeable, her chances of happiness would be greatly increased, 
and the means would be in a greater degree under her own control— 
wexan hardly believe that she would be as happy in the former aa 
in the latter condition. 
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As to the equality of privileges between the parties, little more need 
pje said. Few will be found to assert that any inequality ought to 
lexist; therefore, the only difficulty is, to find out a means of establishing 
ia perfect equality. The power conferred on the husband in India, is 
a proof of the little knowledge they possessed of the end of all social 
institutions— the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The 
condition of women,” says Mr. Mill, “ is one of the most remark- 
able circumstances in the manners of nations, and one of the most 
decisive criterions of the stage of society at which they have arrived. 
Among a rude people, the women are generally degraded ; among civi- 
lized people, tjiey are exalted. In the barbarian, the passion of sex 
is a brutal impulse, which imposes no tenderness ; and his undisciplined 
nature leads him to abuse his power over every creature that is weaker 
than himself. The history of uncivilized nations uniformly represents 
the women as in an abject state of slavery, from which they slowly 
emerge as civilization advances.” “ It is only in an improved state of 
property and security, when the necessities of life have ceased to create 
perpetual solicitude, and when a large share of attention may be given 
to its pleasures, that women, from their influence on those pleasures, 
begin to be an object of regard. In proportion as society refines upon 
its enjoyments, and in proportion as it advances into that state of civi- 
lization in which various corporeal qualities become equal or superior 
in value to corporeal strength, and in which the qualities of the mind 
are ranked above the qualities of the body, the condition of the weaker 
sex is gradually improved, till they associate at last on equal terms 
with man, and fill the place of voluntary and useful co-partners.” 

Any thing we can add to these observations would be superfluous. 
It will be seen, however, that the most refined state of society would 
be that in which the women had in all circumstances equal privileges 
with thevinen. Allowing to either party the power of domineering, is 
to diminish human happiness ; but to add strength to the party already 
possessing the greatest share, betrays an utter indifference to all such 
considerations. The degradation of the women in India is the con- 
sequence of the ignorance and uncivilized state of society there ; this ill- 
treatment takes a more decided form than in countries more polished ; 
but it is long before any set of men can give up entirely the love of 
dominion ; and a nation must have arrived at the highest possible state 
of civilization, before women could be allowed a share in the action and 
public duties of social life. The most polished people of Europe 
would not countenance the idea of allowing women a share in legisla- 
tion. The very thought, amongst the small wits of the day, would be 
held as highly ludicrous ; and the empty coxcomb of a fashionable 
cireJe, whose powers of mind are evidently inferior to those of one half 
of his female acquaintance, would stoutly maintain the impossibility 
of a woman being able to understand what was for the good of society; 
while he, nevertheless, would flatter himself with the supposition, that 
the nation would not sulfer, should it have the benefit of his counsel 
as a legislator. As this is a topic which we hope to discuss at some 
future |)eriod, we shall abstain Irora any further remarks. 

Oriental Herald^ Vol, 9. G 
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The happiness of a society is made up of the happiness of the indi- 
viduals, and tlie law that is most beneficial to them separately, is most 
beneficial to the whole society. The law that would have the gr^teit 
tendency to do so, in the case of marriage, would be that which would, 
make it the interest of both parties to pursue a line of conduct agree- 
able to each other. That this cannot be done without perfect equality, 
it is easy to see ; indeed , we think, we have already proved it. W ere 
the parties able to separate at their own option, no slight would be 
endured, nor would ill-treatment be one moment submitted to j if the 
parties, therefore, derived any pleasure from the continuance of the 
connexion, their conduct would be such as to ensure ita continuance; 
if they did not, they would better their condition by separating. 

This is the only remedy for the evil. It will be found that different 
degrees of misery exist amongst the female part of different nations, 
and that that misery increases as the women are more under the power 
of their husbands ; and their condition is bettered the more it approaches 
to an equality with that of the men. The conclusion from this is 
obvious— make them equal to the men, and you will have done much 
to make them happy. 


SECOND SIGHT. 

Rex qui^am loquitur." 

The Egyptians, 'tis said, in the cradle of time, 

Saw the sun springing up from the waves of the west, 

Shedding light all reversed on each wonder-struck clime, 
Tliat before had beheld him there sinking to rest. 

So now o’er those dark-rolling billows a light 
Red and awful, and dubious in portent, appears, 

Every moment enlarging and growing more bright, 

Like a comet approaching our world through the spheres. 

Great God 1 see, like Constantine’s standard, it bears 
The word we most hate in its perilous round : 

Yes, Liberty ! yes— and to sharpen our fears, 

Lo I myriads adoring, bow down to the ground ! 

Clouds thicken around it, and storms beat in vain, 

Already its rays pierce our palaces through; 

We shall never enjoy our old darkness again. 

No, never I nor sweet, gilded slavery renew. 

Aye— e’en while our anger is raging— behold ! 

Earth’s tribes are adoring the light from the west ; 

See, see the long scroll of their rights all unroll’d— 
c)ur mission is done !— we may now go to rest. 
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* No. VII. 

Voyage from Milo through the Greek Islands to the Straits 
I of Scio. 

Early on the morning of the 7th of August, we sailed from the 
Jiarbour of Milo, bound tlirough the Greek Island.^ to Smyrna ; but it 
being calm throughout the latter part of the day, with light airs from 
the westward at intervals, our progress was extremely slow. The 
[delay was, however, fully compensated by the delightful serenity of 
■the weather and the beauty of the surrounding scenery. At noon we 
fwere between the islands of Serpho and Siphno, the north end of the 
^tter bearing E. by N., distant three or four miles, and presenting a 
iertile appearance. 

f As we passed the north point of Siphno, In the afternoon, we had a 
distant view of the islands of Paros, Anti-Paros, and Naxia, whichf 
form one cluster, surrounded by many smaller ones. 

Paros has been ever celebrated for its rich quarries of marble, 
the whiteness of which is poetically proverbial 
: And, lo ! the dome that crumbles into dust, 

Wliose Parian whiteness lured the glowing skies. 

The poet, lamenting the decay of the arts under the iron sceptro of op- 
pression, asks— 

Tliough sunder’d caverns drink the lustrous light, 

As Paros echoes to the mountain shock ; 

And the pure marble boasts its .sparkling white. 

Who guides the cbissel o’er the shapeless block? 

Say, can the hand that hew’d it from its rock, 

Mould the rough mass, th’ obedient limb refine ? 

Through the dense gloom if ever genius broke, 

-Touched by the charm of beauty’s waving line, 

Say, can the soul opprest still form the fair design?— PoLwnEr.R. 

t While its marble quarries continued to be worked, Paros was one 
,of the most flourishing of the Cyclades ; but, on the decline of the 
[Eastern Empire, they were entirely neglected, and are noW converted 
^to caves, in which the shepherds flielter their flocks. The island 
fvaa antiently dedicated to Bacchus on account of its excellent wines? 
|nd in the neighbouring one of Naxia are still some splendid remains 
^f a temple dedicated to the rosy god. 

I After the battle of Marathon, Miltiades was sent to lay Paros under 
contribution, on account of its joining the Persians; but the iiibabit- 
knts made so resolute a defence, that all the efforb of that excellent 
general were insufficient to reduce them ; and, at length, having 
03t a number of his men, and being wounded himself, Miltiades, 
jearing that the Persians were making preparations for a second 
nvasion, returned to Athens, where his ungrateful countrymen, tbr- 
\ G 2 
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getful of his eminent semces, sentenced him to pay the e^nses of 
the expedition ; when, being unable to raise this fine, the great de* 
liverer of Greece was thrown into prison, and, to the disgrace of the 
Athenians, died- there of the wounds he had received in their service. 

The famous ‘ Chronicle of Paros,’ at Oxford, was brought from 
hence in 1627 by Thomas Howard, Karl of Arundel, who, in 1667, 
made a present of it to the University of that city. 

The Russians, during their war with the Turks, made this place 
their grand arsenal, and many of their magazines and other buildings 
are still standing. 

The castle, and almost all the houses, are built of marble, which 
the people have taken from fragments of architectural ruins, placing 
the large columns lengthways, and filling up the interstices with 
smaller pieces. Their very fields, too, are said to be enclosed with 
friezes, altars, and basso relievos ; and travellers describe the sea- 
coast to be covered with fine blocks of marble and fragments of 
columns, which seem to have been brought there by persons who, for 
want of sufficient mechanical force to get them on board ship, have not 
been able to bring them away. 

In Anti-Paros, the antlent Oliaros, is a surprising natural grotto, 
forty fathoms high and fifty broad, from the top of which hang lapi- 
deous concretions, in forms of grapes, festoons, flowers, and spears ; 
and on the sides and bottom are petrifactions equally beautiful and 
grotesque. Our fair countrywoman, Lady Craven, visited it during 
her voyage, and has given a highly-coloured and elegant description 
of its beauties. 

Naxia is elegantly introduced by Pol whole in his moving ‘ Tale of 
Araxes and Eucharis,’ wherq describing the unbridled fury and licen- 
tiousness of a Gallic conquest; he says— 

There, too, from Naxia, note a stronger guest, 

A heart of auguidi his dimmM eyes betray; 

He mourns a nymph, whose vows his soul possess’d, 

Snatch’d sudden from his clasping arms away, 

And doom’d in sighs to waste her youthful day. 

Yet, though the walls of lust the raaiil immure, 
lie deems her spotless as the blush (if M.iy, 

And views, in virgin innocence secure, 

His Arne brave the threat, and spurn the gaudy lure. 

The poet, after alluding to other distinguished heroes of the 
isles, and strongly depicting their indignation at the insatiate lust and 
rapine of their invadeis, introduces them as disdaining to sink under 
the pressure of evils, but, though a scanty squadron opposed to a 
countless host, bravely emulating the glorious achievements of tlieir 
ancestors : — 

Nor he, who sung, sore-ravished from his arms— 

Who, sung to pity’s lute the Naxian maid. 

Breathed Ins fond passion o’er her pictured charms, 

Or told his sorrows to the citron shade, 
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Already had he summoned to his aid 
His comrade Greeks, and fiercest of the van, 

Plunged in the crouching Gaul his angry blade, 

And seized the fortress where the fight began. 

As crowds, with headlong haste, from off the ramparts ran. 

Gbecun Paospects. 

Surrounded as we were by regions almost hallowed, it was impos- 
sible to suppress the wanderings of imagination ; nor did I feel at all 
iisposed to impede her excursions while they afforded me so much 
gratification and delight. 

On the following day the weather still continued light and calm. 
fVVe had, however, made some little progress, and at noon were 
[abreast of Syra, a mountainous island, inhabited chiefly by Greek 
Catholics, from which circumstance it is a rendezvous for French 
cruisers in the Archipelago. Two or three English prizes had been 
taken in there very recently by a brig and polacca ship, bofh corsairs, 
At two r. M. a signal was made by one of the fleet in-shorc tor an 
enemy in sight : on looking with the glass we could perceive a square- 
rigged vessel beating up under the coast, and shortly afterwards she 
w'as shut in with the land. Our pilot informed us that the place 
where she entered was a small harbour, principally frequented by 
pirates, where they lay concealed at anchor, while the crews kept a 
watch on the hills, and if single vessels passed they came out accord- 
ingly to attack them. 

At four p, M. the wind becoming more favourable, we bore up, and 
rounding the south point of Syra, saw the celebrated island of Delos, 
near Myconi. 

Delos is famed in fable as the birth-place of Apollo, whose oracle 
at Delphi was celebrated throughout the- world ; and as the god him- 
self was considered to animate all nature with his life-infusing beams, 
his Delphi temple was the scene of corresponding rites. 

Moore, In his ‘ Address from the High Priest of Apollo to a Vir- 
gin of Delphi,’ depicts in powerful language the extravagance of those 
rites, and traces them to their real souice. In an explanatory note 
he says : “ It is well known, that in the antient temples, whenever a 
reverend priest, like the supposed author of the address mentioned, 
was inspired with a tender inclination towards any fair visitor of the 
shrine, and, at the same time, felt a diflidence in his own powers of 
persuasion, he had but to proclaim that the god himself was en- 
amoured of her, and had signified hi^^ivine will that she should sleep 
in the interior of the temple. Many a pious husband connived at 
this divine assignation, and even declared himself proud of the selec- 
tion with which his family had been honoured by the deity.” In the 
Temple of Jupiter Belus, according to Herodotus, there w’as a large 
chapel, in which was placed a bed very splendidly ornamented, and 
beside it a table of gold, but no statue was in the place. “ No 
man,” says he, “ is allowed to sleep here ; but the apartment is ap- 
propriated to a female, whom, if we believe the Chaldean priests, the 
deity selects from the women of the country as his favourite.” In 
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Eiyptian Thebes, the same mockery was practised ; and at the oracles 
of%ara, in Lycia, the 


01 ratara, in juvuia, me jn»cot,coi> ssv.v* — r-'^r-’y 
view with the deity was allowed her. The story Which Jowphns re- 
lates of the Roman matron, Paulitta, wholh the priests oflSis, for a 
bribe betfayed in this manner to Mundus, is a singular instance ot 
the lmmident excess lb which credulity suffered these imposture to 
be carried.” In the Poem of Moorfe’s, alrtady alluded tOj Apollb is 
represented as inquiring of his high-priest, who was the m(»t ^ 
arhong the nymphs that frequented his altar? and being told Aphelia) 
the god replies: 


Then tell tlie virrin to unfold 
In looser pomp her locks of gold, 
And bid her eyes with fonder fire, 
Be kindled for a god’s desire. 


The remainder of the Poem displays all that warmth of imagina- 
tion and exuberance of feeling which characterize its author ; and in a 
note affixed to it, he has thus described the effects of one of those 
invitations of Apollo upon the mind of a young enthuiiast : 


Delphi heard her shrine proclaim, 

In oracles, the guilty flame. 

Apollo loved my youthful charms, 

Apollo woo’d me to his arms ! 

Sure, sure, when man so oft allows 
Keligion's wreath to bind his brows, 

Weak wondering woman must believe. 
Where pride and zeal at once deceive ; 

When flattery takes a holy vest, 

Oh ! 'tis too much for woman’s breast I 
How often, ere the destin’d time 
That ms to seal my joys sublime, 

How often did I trembling run 
To meet at morn the mounting sun, 

And while his fervid beam he threw 
Along my lips’ luxuriant dew, 

I thought— alas ! the simple dream— 

There burn’d a kiss in every beam ; 

With parted lips inhaled their heat, 

And sigh’d— “ Oh I god, thy kiss is sweet 1 ” 


♦ ♦ * ♦ 

No deity at midnight came ; 

The lamps that wUnfts d all my shame, 
lleveal’d to these bewilder’d eyes 
No other form than earth supplies ; 

No §olar light, no nectar’d air, 

All, all, alas I was human there— 
Woman’s faint conflict, virtue’s fall, 
And passion’s victory— human all 1 
How gently must the guilt of love 
Be diann’d away by powers above, 
When men possess such tender skill 
In softening crime and sweetening ill ? 
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Tm!! but a sight) and morning’s rays 
. Saw with fond foj^iving gaitOg 
Hang o’er the (juiet slumbering breast 
Of him who ruined all my rest— 

Him who had taught these eyes to weep 

Their first sad tears, and yet could sleep !— MooHe. 

Tberp are at this day some fine architectural ruins in the island of 
Delos, particularly a temple dedicated to Apollo, a beautiful colossal 
statue of that god, a portico, a marble theatre, and a temple at the 
foot of Mount Cynthus, which, being the spot where the twiiis of 
Latona were brought forth under an olive-tree, has given the name of 
Cynthia to Diana, or the Moon. 

Delos, from a variety of circumstances, was held peculiarly sacred 
among the antients. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, speaking of this 
island, calls it Erratica Delos; and Virgil, in his iEneid, speaks of 
Delos as a floating island at last fixed by Apollo. 

Herodotus sayS, in his Erato : ** The Persians had approached 
J)elos with six hundred sail; but, overawed by the sacrednesa of the 
place, forbore tl^r intended depredations.” This historian tells us, 
that Delos was often observed to tremble, and that her trembling was 
considered as ominous, and always portended some misfortune to 
Greece, from the earliest period down to his own time. “ Accordingly,” 
says he, “ at the departure of the Persian fleet under Dates, Delos 
trembled.” Polwhele elegantly alludes to it : 

Where Delos trembles on h*er desert wave, 

Pose there a rock, but breathed religion round ? 

Ilatli anlient l^vcho murmur’d from her cave, 

Nor Inspiration swell’d the sacred sound ? 

Witness lier fanes, with holier shades embrown’d ; 

Her proud colossal gods, that, hovering near, 

Pale Persia saw, nor touch’d the hallow’d ground ; / 

But sudden, as she dropp’d th’ ujilifted spear. 

Her sails innumerous check’d, and paused in mid career! 

Remaining on deck until midnight, I was gratified by seeing the 
lovely Cynthia rise, in full lustre, from behind the blue ridges of the 
very mountain that fabulously gave her birth, it being nearly east of 
us at the time of lier rising— ten o'clock. 

'The wind shifting in the night, we had resumed our farmer course, 
returning round. Syra, and standing along the N.W. side of it, were, 
at noon, between the islands of Joura> Andros, and Tino, 

Joura is a small rocky island, and uninhabitable. Andros is, on 
the contrary, one of the most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Its 
antient inhabitants are often m^ljtioned in history. They were proud 
of their military character, and yielded not to the successive invaders 
without many a struggle for liberty. The modern Andrians, after 
having been subjected to various masters, were, at length, enslaved to 
the Latins. To escape from the oppression of the family of Sommerine, 
they threw themselves under the dominion of the Turk®. We are at 
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this iQOi^ent but a few miles distant from it, and can poreeive, in its 
luxuriant verdure, the strict propriety of the poet s episode : 

Though Andros still her inexhausted vales 
• Survey, by lavish vegetation crown’d ; 

. Through orange groves, while flutter odorous gales, 

From citron-bowers, while bursting streams resound, 

While rich pomegranates branching shade the ground, 

And figs hang luscious in the solar flame ; 

Ix) ! the poor ’habitant looks coldly round, 

And slights his long hereditary claim 
To Nature’s libeml gifts, nor heeds his former fame. 

Tino, though not so large as Andros, is more populous, containing 
upwards of fifty villages, and 30,000 inhabitants. It is also in the 
highest state of cultivation, producing, in abundance, corn, olives, 
and every kind of fruit, particularly delicious grapes, from which they 
make a wine deservedly esteemed as the best in all these islands. As 
the mountains are cultivated to the very summit, the inhabitants, to 
prevent the mould falling down, have terraced all the coast with a 
breast- work of stone, which, from the sea, has a very Due and romantic 
appearance. But the principal riches of the island consists in the silk 
it produces, which the females manufacture into silk stockings and 
gloves, by knitting. Great quantities of them are sent into Turkey 
for sale, and they are generally esteemed. 

This island is famed for the beauty of its women ; we were assured, 
indeed, by our pilot, that they are'universally considered to be by far 
the handsomest throughout the Archipelago ; and, having often 
visited it, ho says the palm of distinction in that respect is justly due 
to them. Eton also observes: “ In Tirio, the women are almost all 
beauties, and there the true antique head is to be found.” 'I’heir 
chastity is neither celebrated nor impeached ; yet, in a climate, and on 
a spot where Nature, in all the varieties of her beautiful and alluring 
forms, seems to have conspired against that virtue, it would not be 
surprising if the rigour of her bonds were loosened. The poet seems 
to have suspected it, when he 8a}8 : 

Here, in secluded gliules, m murmuring streets, 

Full many a V'enus vaunts the enchanting air, 

Breathes, as she wins her way, ambrosial sweets, 

And wantons in luxurious beauty fair; 

Yet what avail those eyes that lightnings bear, 

The clieek, instinct with more than roseate red, 

Tlie full deep bosom, or the crisped hair, 

What, but, amid lascivious folly bred, 

To bid the slaves of lust ascend^a savage bed ? — Poi.wuele. 

Light airs from the southward, during the night, had driven us up 
towards the north part of Andros, near the island of Negropont, (the 
antient Euboea,) which stretches from Cape Doro, north-westerly, 
along the coast of Achaia, or Livadia. It ia divided from the conti- 
nent of Greece by the narrow sea of the Euripus, running N.E. and 
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S,W. between eighty and ninety miles in length, eter which is a 
bridge bnilt, where Aulns formerly stood. Near tliis is the residence 
of the Capudan Pasha, or Captain Bashaw, as he is corruptly called, 
who, as Admiral of the Turkish fleet, is Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
island, this being their rendezvous. The Euripus, or sea dividing 
Negropont from the main, is remarkable for the stated irregularity of 
its tides, which has baffled the researches ef both antients and 
moderns to account for satisfactorily. It is ascertained that, from 
the three last days of the old moon to the eighth day of the new 
moon, they are regular. On the ninth day they begin to be irregular, 
and have been known to flow ten, twelve, and even fourteen times, in 
t\venty»four hours. It once belonged to the Venetians, from whom it 
was taken by the Turks in 1469, after a siege of six months, and at 
the expense of 40,000 men. The Venetians attempted to recover it 
in 1688, but were unsuccessful. 

From this spot, too, we had a distant view of immortal Attica, neat 
the site of Athens, and of the shores of Marathon, on the plains of which 
the heroic Miltiades vanquished the proud hosts of Persia. His per* 
seciuion for the failure of the expedition against Paros, was certainly 
a blemish on their annals ; but the death of this great man having 
disarmed the malice of his enemies, they soon became sensible of 
their shameful ingratitude, and, as some atonement to the manes of 
their departed hero, erected a monument to his meinoiy on the plains 
where he had acquired his glory, some fi-agmeuts of which still re- 
main. But on those shores, the monuments of science and art, which 
drew admirers from the remotest corners of tho earth, are demolished 
by the savage hand of barbarism. The eloquence that swayed the 
passions of applauding crowds, is dumb. 'J’hc pencil that breathed 
over the canvass, and the chisel that g.avc life and animation to 
shapeless blocks, are now no more ; and the all-poweiful lyre, whose 
sweeping cltonls could rouse the soul to rage, or melt it into pity, is, 
perhaps for ever, mute and unstrung. 

A breeze springing up from the N.VV. prevented our going through 
'he Straits of Silutta ; and the passage between Andros and Tino 
eing both shoal and narrow, we bore up to join the fleet, who were 
11 to leeward. Duiing the afternoon, we stood close to the island of 
jno, and sailing along within half a mile of its shores, commanded 
. complete view of tlie western side. 

Nothing could be more beautifully picturesque than the scattered 
Ireek villages that studded the bosoms of the hills. Some of the 
louses were built with 8loj)ing roofs, but the greater part with fiat 
nes, surrounded by apparent battlements, similar to many of the old 
ortresses and citadels in Englafid ; and others, with a sort of spiral 
ower ascending above it, which, our pilot informed ns, were Catholic 
Inirches, a great many of the islanders having embraced tba^ faith. 
I’hey were all invariably white, which, contrasted with the yellow 
ivery of Ceres, and the rich deep green of orange; citron, and vinc- 
rees, gave a charm to the landscape that would have been worthy 
he pencil of tlie most celebrated master. The sun retired in a rich 
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glow of reddeBod purple, and the rocky cliffs of the island, &lntly 
exhibiting the golden green of metallic ore, opposed to the glassy 
asure of the sparkling tide, and the sombre haze of the retirifig 
islands, formed a combination of the richest tints, equally beautiful and 
uncommon. 

At eight r.M., we passed close to the port of St. Nicolo, which 
appears to contain some well-built houses. A few vessels were lying 
at anchor before the town, and the hum of a busy populace not un- 
pleasantly intruded itself on the silence of the evening. 

. On the morning of the 11th, a light breeze from the northward 
enabled us to pass through the channel between Tino and Myconi, 
and, at noon, we were abreast of Nicaria, antiently, Icaria. Dallaway 
says: “The sea called by the moderns ‘t!ie Archipelago,’ had 
antiently two names : the higher part, near the Hellespont, was called 
the ‘iEgean,’ from the river Aiyo^mraixo^] and from the island of 
Nicaria to the Mediterranean ‘ Icarian,’ from the story of Daedalus 
and Icarus: 

Icaro dataius 

Nomina ponlo. — lloiui i:. 

Its present inhabitants are }K)or Greeks, who subsist partly by the 
cultivation of the land, and partly by diving for sponges, with which 
the sliores abound, many of the families making the caverns of the 
rocks their only places of abode. 

Tlievenot mentions a singular custom among them. “ The richest 
men in the island ” (says he) “ give their daughters to the best divers, 
who are tried before the maid and her father ; and he who remains 
longest under water wins her. The women ” he adds “ have the 
ascendancy, and as soon as the husband arrives from any place in his 
boat, the wife goes to the sea side, takes the oars and carries them 
home ; after which, the husband can dispose of nothing without her 
permission.” 

A voyager to tlie Levant, in 1664, (S. IL Blunt,) has given iw, in 
the quaint language of his day, an account of the sponge-divers in the 
neighbouring island of Samos, which, from its proximity of situation 
to Nicaria, must have been nearly allied to it in manners also : 

“ Samos,”, says he, “ is a place under whose rocks grow sponges; 
tlie people from their infancy are bred up with dry bisket, and other 
e.xtenuating dyet, to make them extremely lean ; then, taking a 
sponge wet with oyle, they hold it part in their mouths and part 
without, so go they under water, where at first they can not stay long, 
but, after practice, some of the leanest stay an hour and a half, even 
till all the oyle in the sponge be corrupted; and, by the law of the 
island, none of that trade is suffered to marry until behave stayed 
half an hour under water; that they gather sponges from the bottom 
of rocks more than a hundred fathom deep; which, with other stories 
of the ilelands, was told mo by certain Greeks in our galleon.” 

Drawing near towards the Straits of Scio, we openii the island of 
Samos to leeward of us, the land of which appear^ higher than any 
of the surrounding ones* 
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6 ^ 06 ) or Partbeniasy tvas colouized by the loniaas more than a 
BiOuaaDd yean anterior to the Christian era. The inythologists iheft* 
ion it as the birth-place of Juno, to whom it was peculiarly sacred, 
ud from whence she despatched her messenger Iris upon the wings of 
fce rainbow, whose office it w'as to unloose the souls of dying women 
prom the chains of the body. 

h To the republican government succeeded the monarchy of Poly* 
bates. In 440 b. c. they were subdued by the Athenians, under the 
pommand of their famous statesman and general, Pericles, whom they 
^len adopted as their protector against the confederate states ; and 
^he statue of Alcibiades was afterwards erected near that of Juno, 
^dthin the confines of her temple. To the natural advantages of an 
ihsular situation, they owed security, whilst they invited invasion, and 
^ero perpetually involved in war, as long as the Giecian independence 
[Existed. Under the Romans, and the lower Greek Empire, it was 
^connected with the other islands of the Archipelago, bolli as to form 
[of government and general decay ; and, in 1472, Knowles reports it 
jto have been altogether desolate and unpeopled. 

When the elegant or learned Homans visited Greece, Samos hud 
jobjects of curiosity well worthy their attention, as Horace informs us, 
«** Romoe laudetur Samos”; and, in another instance, he adds aii 
i epithet descriptive of its beauties, “ Quid concinna Samos ? ” 

I Plutarch says, that Antony visited Samos, and passed some months 
' there with Cleopatra, in the highest luxury ; and Augustus twice 
■ wintered there, and granted the city many immunities. 

I The island is also celebrated as the birth-place and residence of 
Pythagoras, w'ho, feeling a restraint under the monarchy of Poly crates, 
became a voluntary exile, and established a school of philosophy at 
Crotona, in Italy, from whence be is often called “ Crotona’s Sage " ; 
but the Samians, unwilling to waive the honour of their just claim, 
perpetuated it by striking hiedals to bis memory, 

The cave is still shown where Pythagoras devoted the greater part 
of his days and nights to meditation and the mysteries of his philo- 
sophy. Moore, in his irregular Ode, ‘ The Genius of Harmony,’ 
has a beautiful allusion to it : 

Or, didst thou know wliat dreams I wove 
'Mid tlie deep horror of that silent bow’er, 

Where the 'rapt Samian slept his holy slumber? 

When free 

I’roni every earthly chain. 

From wreaths of pleasure, and from bonds of pain, 

Ills spirit flew through fields above, 

Drank at tlie source of Nature’s fontal number, 

And saw, in mystic choir, around him move 
The stars of.song, Heaven’s burning minstrelsy ! 

And in anotlier of his classic pieces, * The Grecian Girl’s Dream of 
the Blessed Islands, addressed to her Lover, ^ where she relates her 
having met in heaven Leontium, Pytliea, and Aspasia, in whoso soft 
embraces Epicurus, Aristotle, and Socrates, their respective admirers, 
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forgot the toil of “ less endearing ties/’-*-he introduces the mistress 
of Pythagoras with a beautiful allusion to his doctrine of trans- 
migration 

While fair Tlieano, innocently fair, 

Play'd with the ringlets of her Samian’s hair, 

Who, fixed by love, at length was all her own, 

And passed his spirit through her lips alone. 

The temple of Juno was one of the greatest ornaments of Samos, 
and is mentioned by Herodotus as the most spacious and tmtient 
temple he knew. Besides being adorned with some excellent paint- 
ings of native artists, in a repository for pictures attached to the 
building, its galleries were furnished with the choicest specimens of 
art, and its open aiea contained many statues, and, amongst 
others, three ot colossal size, ot Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, 
standing on one base, wrought by Myron, which were removed 
by Antony, who presented them to Cleopatra. In the destruction 
of the statues at Constantinople, when taken by the French and 
Venetians in 1201, Nicetas mentions a colossal statue of Juno, 
which had once adorned her temple at Samos, the enormous head 
ot which was drawn hy tour yoke of oxen to the palace ; and 
amidst the coiirpicsts ot the Romans, when the fiagments of art were 
taken to adorn their city, the Temple of Samos was despoiled of its 
best ornaments. 

Ddllaway, who \ kited iti ruins in 1795 or 179C, describes it archi- 
teciurally; and, after speaking of the fragments that lay scattered 
around its site, says, “ A hedge-row divides them from a single 
column ot white marble, which stands about sixty yards distant, with 
the base sunk into the ground, and a capital lying near it. Its ele- 
vation is more than loity feet, divided in many pieces, which have 
been fractured and displaced by the Turks, who have fired cannon 
against it on presumption ot its containing hidden treasure.” 

^ Among the medals in the Ain.slean Collection, are some of brass 
inscribed ‘‘ MMION,” with the head of Juno, and, on the reverse, a 
peacock, her mythological attendant. 

At four 1 *. M. the breeze lieshened considerably, and the carpenter 
discovering our foretopmast to be sprung in the wake of the cap, we 
were obliged to reduce the vessel to low canvass. At six we hauled 
close to the land, and sailing between the Cape and the little islet of 
Venecia, entered the Stiaits of Scio. The southern shores have 
a most sterile aspect, and arc completely lined with little watch- 
towers on the rising grounds, placed there during the Venetian wars. 

At six it fell completely calm, when w'e w’ere within a mile of the 
shores ot Scio, and abrea.st one of the most beautiful valleys that can 
be imagined. 
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ANTIENT DECRIPTIONS OF HUMAN SACRIFICES IN 
THE EAST. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

^ Jnn.27, 182(). 

|- The lines you have quoted (at p. 1 of your last Number) as 
E motto to a very convincing article ‘ On the burning of Hindoo 
fVidows, reminded me ot another classical reference to that horrid 
j^stom of female self-immolation. It occurs in the fifth Tusculan 
fiisputation, (§ 27). Cicero having described India as a barbarous 
pd uncultivated region, thus proceeds ; — 

Mulieres in India, chm est ciijusvis carnm vir moituus, in certamen, 
^diciumque veniunt, qnam pluriniuin ille dilcxeril. Plurcs oniiu singulis 
jolent esse nuptu'. Qine est victrix, ea kta, pvosequentibus suis, unit cum 
jnro in roguni imponitur : ilia victa, ma'sta d: credit. (In India, where a 
man is accustomed to liave more than one wife, on the decease of a hus- 
^nd, his wives contend before the judicial tribunal for the privilege of 
being regarded as the favourite. She who prevails departs joyfully, at- 
teuded by lier relations, and is placed beside her husband, on the funeral 
Tlie rejected wife goes away sorrowful.) 

I Francis Bernier resided in the Fast from 1654 to 1670, having 
Spassed 12 years at Delhi, as physician to the Great Mogul. In his 
IVomgeSy (1609, ii. 112,) he thus describes a complicated scene of 
-self-destruction which he witnessed— -a widow, accompanied to the 
flames by five of her female attendants, whom he beheld literally 
dancing into death : ^ 

Le bucher fiit incontinent tout cn feu, parce qu’on avoit jete dessus 
quantity dluiile et de lieurrc, et je vis, dans ce racme temps, au travers des 
flammes, que le leu .'■e prenoit aux habits de la foirime, qui ctoient froltes 
d huiles de senteur melees avec de la poudre de sanlans otdu safran; je vis 
tout cela, et ne remarquai point que la femme s^inquictat et se tounnentat 
en auenn fa^’on. 

f e ne fut pas la la fin dc ccltc infernalc tiagcdic; je croyois que ce 
iietoit que par c(Mcmoiiie que ccs cmq femmes chantoient et dansoient a 
lenlour de la fosse; mais je fus bieii ctonne lorsque la flamme s’etant 
prise aux habits dune d’eiilr’ dies, die se laisa aller la tete la premise 
dans la fosse, et qu’ ensuite une autre accalilce de hi flamme ot de hi fumee 
en ht autantque la premiere; inon donnement redoiibla, un peu apr^s, 
quand je vis que Irs trois qui lesloient se leprirent par la main, continutr- 
enl le branle sans s’efTrayer, et qu’enfin les unes a[)r»s les luitres dies se 
precipelerent dans le feu comme avoit fait leurs compagnes. 

Bernier, however, amidst bis numerous opportunities of witnessing 
these horrible scenes, bad detected the vaiious artifices of the attend- 
ant Brahmins. He indignantly describes them, (p. 117,) furnished 
with their great hatonSy alarming, encouraging, or, as occasion might 
require, even pushing forward their reluctant victims : 

Le demons de Bralimens, qui sent k avtc leers grand b'ttcns, les don- 
nent, les animent ou les poussent mcme dedans, comme je Tai vu k une 
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jeune qiii avoit rpcule cinq ou six pas du bucher, et a une atitrel qui' se 
tourmentoit quand elle vit prendre le feu autour d'elle et a ses habits) ces 
bourreaux larepoussant deux ou trois fois arec leurs fregons. ■ •. 

The following scene, this humane and intelligent traveller witnessed 
at Lahore, scarcely restraining the expressions of his anger while the 
Brahmins were labouring in their detestable vocation, to secure the 
destniction of a widow only twelve years of age : — 

II me S(mvient, entr’antres que je vis a Labor une femme, qui etoit tr^s 
belle, et qui etoit encore toute jeniie, je ne crois pas quVlle eOt plus de 
(Inuze ans; cettepanvre petite maOieureuse parroissoit plus morte que vive 
a rapnroche du bucher; elle trembloit et pleuroit a grosses larmes, et 
cependant trois ou quutre de ces bourreaux, avec une vielle qui la tCnoit 
par dessous Taissolle, la pousserent et la firent asseoir sur le bucher; et dq 
la crainte qu’ils avoient qu’elle ne s’enfuit, ou qu’elle ne se tourmentit, ils 
lui lii^rent Ics pieds ct les mams, mirent le feu de tous cotes, et la brul^rent 
toute vive.^ .I’eu lien de la peine a retenir ma colere, mais il se fallut con- 
tenter de detester celte horrible religion. 

Mr. Holwell, in his ‘ Interesting Historical Events relative to the 
Provinces in Bengal,’ (written in 1766, from information acquired 
during a residence in India twenty years before,) has a chapter (iv.) 
on “ the religious tenets of the Gentoos, Ibllowers of the Shastrah of 
Bramah.” There he could not fail to introduce the practice of “ the 
Qentoo wives burning with the bodies of their deceased husbands.”— 
He refutes, as “ void of foundation in fact, a received opinion, that, 
if the wife refuses to burn she loses her caste, or tribe, and is stamped 
with disgrace and infamy.” On the contrary, as to the widows, 
“ the worst consequence that attends their refusal, is lying under the 
imputation of being wanting to their own honour, purification, and 
the prosperity of their family.” He says, that ” the Brahmins, who.se 
moiives the reader’s penetration may probably discover, take unwearied 
pains to encourage, promote and confirm, in the minds of the Gentoo 
wives, this spirit of burning.” Thus, “ from their infancy, they are 
instructed by tlie household Brahmin to look upon this catastrophe as 
most glorious to themselves, and beneficial to their children.” Mr. 
Holwell, however, disputes the supposed sacred authority for this rite, 
charging “ tlie Brahmins ” with having “ foisted it into the Chartah 
Anghtorra Bhades, and instituted the forms and ceremonials tliat 
were to accompany the sacrifice,” after they had “ strained some 
obscure passages of Bramah’s Chartah Shade to countenance their 
declared sense of the action.” 

Mr. Holwell, who, during a long residence in India, had “ been 
present at man^ of these sacrifices,” observed “ in some of the victims 
a pitiable dread, tremour, and reluctance, that strongly spoke repent- 
ance for their declared resolution.” In such cases, the victim “ is 
with gentle force obliged to ascend the pile, where she is held down 
with long poles, by men on each side of the pile, until the Dames 
reach her ; her screams and crie.s, in the mean time, being drowned 
amidst the deafening noise of loud music, and the acclamations of 
the multitude.” 
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I c&Bnot help adding here an appropriate anecdote from Crawfurd's 
< Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learning and Manners, of 
the Hindoos,’ The writer says, (ii. 29,) that “ two English oflScers, 
who were in the service of the Nabob of A rcoty being present at one 
of these ceremonies, in the province of Tanjour, were so affected by 
it, that they drew their swords, and rescued the woman.” This 
forcible interruption produced no appearance of any commotion. It 
is only said that “ the Brahmins positively rejected her solicitations 
for permission to burn herself afterwards ; saying she was polluted, 
and had lost the virtues of her caste.* 

Returning to Mr. Holwell. He proceeds to give an instance of the 
“ most amazing, steady, calm resolution, and joyous fortitude,” in 
one of these “ self-devoted victims,” which was witnessed by l)imself 
“ and several other gentlemen of the East India Company’s factory 
at Cossimbuzzar,” in “ Sir F. Russell’s chiefship.” She was aged 
between 17 and 18, the only wife of “ Rhaain Chund Pundit, of the 
Mahahrotta tribe, aged 28,” who died in 1743. His widow, “ as 
soon as he expired, disdaining to wait the term allowed her for reflec- 
tion, immediately declared to the Brahmins, and witnesses present, 
her resolution to burn.” After relating the unavailing attempts of 
“ the merchants and her relations,” and the humane interference of 
Lady Russell ‘‘ to dissuade her,” especially alleging “ the infant 
state of her three children," Mr. Holwell proceeds with a descrip- 
tion, of which you will probably allow me here to quote the whole. 
It is given by an eye-witness, an eminent ob.server of Indian manners j 
is in itself highly interesting ; and the day is, I trust, approaching 
when such a scene can be contemplated only in histdfy : — 

When the torments of burning were urged in terrorem to her, she, with a 
resolved and calm countenance, put her linger into the Are, and held it 
there a considerable lime. She, then, with one hand put fire in the palm 
of the other, sprinkled incense on it, and fumigated the Brahmins, llie 
consideration of her children left destitute of a parent, was again urged to 
her. She replied, Be that made them would take eore of them. She was, at 
last, given to understand she should not be permitted to burn. This, for a 
short space, seemed to give lier deep affliction ; hut soon recollecting her- 
self, she told them, death wua in her power, and that if she was not allowed to 
burn, uccordin<r to the principles of her caste, she would starve herself. Her 
friends finding her thus peremptory and resolved, were obliged at last to 
assent. 

The body of the deceased was carried down to the water-side early the 
following morning. The widow followed about ten o’clock, accompanied 
by three very pnncipal Brahmins, her children, parents, and relations, and 
a numerous concourse of people. The order of leave for her burning did 
not arrive from Ilosseyn Khan, Fouzdaar of Morshedabad, until after one, 
and it was then brought by one of the Soubah’s own officers, who bad 
orders to see that she burnt voluntarily. The time they waited for the 
order was employed in praying with the Brahmins, and Washing in the 
Ganges. As soqp as it arrived, .she retired, and stayed for the space of half 
an hour in the midst of her female relation-s, amongst whom was her 
mother. She then divestpd herself of her bracelets and other ornamenti, 
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and tied them in a cloth, which hung like an aprpn before her,; was 
conducted by her female relations to one comer ot' the pile. 

On the pile was an arched arbour, formed of dry sticks, boughs, and 
leaves, open only at one end to .admit her entrance. In this the body of 
the deceased was deposited, his head at the end opposite to the opening. 
At the corner of the pile to which she had been conducted, the Brahmin 
had made a small fire, round which she and the three Brahmins sat for 
some minutes. One of them gave into her hand a leaf of the bale-tr «(the 
wood commonly consecrated to form part of the funeral-pile,) with sundry 
things on it, which she threw into the fire. One of the others gave her a 
fiecond leaf, which she held over the flame, whilst he 'dropped, thiee times, 
some ghee on it, which melted and fell into the fire ; (these two ^ ^ 

were preparatory symbols of her approaching dissolution bv ^aes, et 
whilst they were performing this, the third Brahmin read to her so. tj^^oit 
of the Au^htorrnh Blunlc, and asked her some questions, to which »iie 
answered with a steady and serene countenance; but the noise was so 
great, we could not understand what she said, although we were within a 
yard of her. 

These over, she was led, with great solemnity, three times round the pile, 
tlie Brahmins reading before her. When she came the third time to the 
small fire, she stopped, took herrings off her toes and fingers, and put them 
to her otlier ornaments. Here she took a solemn majestic leave of her 
children, parents, and relations ; after which, one of the Brahmins dipped 
a large wick of cotton in some ghee, and gave it, ready lighted, into lier 
hand, and led her to the open side of the arbour. There all the Brahmins 
fell at her feet, After she had blessed them, tliey retned weeping. By two 
steps she ascended the pile, and entered the aibour. On her entrance, sIh; 
made a profound reverence at the feet of the deceased, and advanced and 
seated herself by his head. She looked, in silent meditation, on his face 
for the spac#> of a minute, then set fire to the arbour in three places. Oli- 
servingthat she had set fire to leeward, and that the flames blew from hei, 
instantly seeing her erior, she rose, and set fire to windward, and resumed 
her station. £nsign Daniel, with his cane, separated the grass and leaves 
on the windward side, by which means we had a distinct view of her as she 
sat. With what dignity and undaunted a countenance she set fire to the 
pile the last time, and assumed her seat, can only be conceived, for words 
cannot convey a just idea of her. The pile being of combustible matter, 
tlie supporters of the roof were presently consumed, and it tumbled upon 
her. ^ 

I know not how this extraordinary and affecting narrative will im- 
press any of your readers to whom it may be new. I confess that I 
could not retrace it, after the years which have elapsed since my first 
perusal in the work of the intelligent observer, without renewing the 
regret 1 then felt, that one capable of so much magnanimity should 
have thus sacrificed herself under the influence of a gross delusion. 
What an^ exemplary mother, willing to survive even under the most 
painful circumstances of humanity, and thus to fulfil the duties of 
both parents, might such a high-minded woman have become, if 
blessed with a more rational faith, and, living under a government 
disposed to spread knowledge among a people, rather than to depend 
on their ignorance for an abject submission to rapacious exaction, and 
a blind devotion to despotic rule ! ' 
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I obfiehe somewhere, perhaps on one of yonr pages, that a learned 
gentleman, who is an active and intelligent Itidia proprietor, has ex- 
pressed his determinatiori to bring before a general court the subject 
of SutteeSf those scenes so disgraceful to the British Government of 
India. That learned gentleman will not, I am persuaded, be among 
the last (be ought to have appeared among the foremost) to discover 
thw.'Hhe freedom oflhe prm, which he deems the first blessing of 
England, cannot be the bane of India, but, on the contrary, that the 
press is the only engine powerful enough to raise, from the degrada- 
tion ''^agw, the prostrate priest-ridden Hindoo, 
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LINES ON THE BREAK CF DaY* 

Faint, and more faint, Aurora’s lonely star, 

Still glimmering with pale uncertain light, 

Sinks midst the morning’s blush, that seems afar 
Just peering o’er the scowling brow of Nighi. 

With eyes downcast, Aurora sheds her tears 
O’er sleeping buds, that love the noontide ray, 

Whilst from his radiant couch young Plicebus peers, 

Kissing from Flora’s cheeks those tears away. 

Shrill through the silent cottaged vale forlorn, 

With rudest larum, and with clarion keen, 

The cock attests the buxom breath of Morn, 

That scares from moonlight spell the Fairy Queen, 

Above the mead of fragrant grass new shorn. 

The wakeful lark, poised in precursive song, 

Wings his gay height, on trembling notes upWne, 

That echoing llirill the Attic ' waste along. 

Tumultuous joys now swell the welkin round, 

Love, health, and labour, all their charms display. 

Whilst from the forest deep, the opening hound 
Breaks with the horn in transports far away. 

Moorthedabad. S. T. W. 


* Lo! where the rosy- bosomed hours, 

Fair Venus* train appear, 

Disclose the long-expected flowers, 

Aud wake the purple year, 

The attic warbler pours bis throat, 

Responsive lo the cuckoo’s note.— Croy’s Ode to Sprmf, 

Where the attic bird 

Thrills her thick warbled notes the summer long. 

MiUm's Paradise Regained, 


k Oriental Herald, Vol, 9. 
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MIONBt’s history of the FREKCH REVOtUtlOK. 

We now, after the lapse of more than five-and-thirty years, beeiti to 
view the Revolution of France with something like the impartiality of 
posterity. The asperity of passion, which, while the event was recent, 
tinged every book published on the subject, has already been nearly 
obliterated, and we have generally become convinced, that it is much 
better to inquire into the causes and progress of the catastrophe, thafl 
to indulge in senseless invectives against those who, in turn, werO|^U 
promoters and its victims. It must, notwithstanding, be Cbhft^ed 
that there are many who still entertain a kind of instinctive, indiscri- 
minating horror indifferently for all parties engaged in producing the 
events of those times. These persons have been seduced, either by 
the fanatical declamations of Burke, which are still perpetually 
retailed, in some shape or other, by the petty dealers in monarchical 
politics ; or they have caught up and appropriated to themselves those 
orphan prejudices, which, begotten no one knows when nor where, 
wander about friendless in the obscure regions of society. In either 
case, all they want to set themselves right is knowledge ; and that, of 
the most valuable kind and in the most agreeable shape, they may 
now obtain from the work before us. 

Of the author's rank or condition we know nothing ; but, whatever 
these may be, his means of information have evidently been copious. 
The printed materials, indeed, for a history of the French Revolution, 
are now exceedingly voluminous, and might perhaps suffice, without 
the assistance of private memorials. But M. Mignet appears to have 
conferred personally with those veterans of the Revolution, still nu- 
merous in France, upon whose memories its awful scenes must for 
ever remain indelibly impressed. At all events, his work has all the 
energy and vivacity of an original composition. 

Fully aware of the tediousness of a prolix narrative, he is exces- 
sively concise, apparently in imitation of Tacitus. But even the Ro- 
man historian himself has been accused of being too sparing of his 
words, and of affecting the oracular style, in which too much was left 
to be supplied by conjecture. Be this as it may, M, Mignet’s brevity 
seems to be a real imperfection, because it frequently springs from 
omissioUf not compression. He sometimes introduces new terms Rnd 
designations, without explaining them: for example, at p. 340, vol. i. 
where the Mountain is first mentioned ; and though afterwards we find 
the derivation, a few pages on, of this party appellaiion, the mind 
meanwhile has been perplexed with uncertainty, and feels more irri- 
tated than relieved at the misplaced explanation. An historian aim- 
ing at immortality should never suppose the reader -acquainted with 

• History of the French Revolution, from H89 to Uli. By F, A. Mignet. 
In 2 vols. London ; Hunt and Clarke, Taviitvck-street, Covett Garden.- 
18». . 
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Aiiy tiling r4fltt«0, 6r leave bim a wish to be bettet informed ; fer 
this Would io reality be to suppose the existence of a more explioit 
source of inforknatiofi^ and indeed to render it absolutely necessary. 

However, we would by no means be understood to intend, by What 
we have said above, to disparage M. Mignet's book. It is by far the 
best we have yet seen on the subject. All we aim at is, to point out 
an imperfection which, whether our remarks ever reach him Or not* 
the author will doubtless remedy in a future edition. For he cannot, 
we think, fail, upon fresh revisal, to perceive that important actors in 
the events described are often abruptly introduced and dismissed, and 
that, in fact, the whole pageant of the Revolution, in all its imposing 
add tenible interest, hurries by much too rapidly, creating, as it passes, 
an intoxication of mind allied to its own spirit, and leaving a confused 
and dizzy recollection of its grandeur behind it. 

But this fault, which resulted almost inevitably from the plan df 
the author, does not greatly interfere with the usefulness of the book, 
and not at all with its interest. Indeed, the incessant crowding of 
events upon each other, the rapid transitions of pow’er, the Starting up 
and the disappearing of parties, the shifting oi opinions and preju* 
dices, which accompanied the decomposition of the French monarehy, 
form a unique spectacle, which will be regarded from the remotest 
futurity with astonishment and awe. Like the changes which, aftef 
death, take place in the natural body under a tropical sun, the preci* 
pitated mutations of the expiring body politic of France were too rapid 
to be correctly distinguished while they were operating; and the best 
picture that can be given of them must partake, in some degree, of 
their crowded and confused nature. 

It is not the least merit of M. Mignet’s history, that it distinctly atid 
satisfactorily details the caum of the Revolution. For many years 
it was the fashion to believe, with the Abbe Barriiel and other mad-* 
men, that the French people, in taking up arms against despotism, wera 
nothing more than the tools of a philosophical conspiracy, which goad-^ 
td them into rebellion by dirit of innumerable pamphlets, dangerously 
seasoned with eloquence and wit. This opinion, too absurd to b# 
refuted, was very powerfully exposed, twenty-five years ago, by M. 
Mounier, the first popular President of the National Assembly, in hie 
Work on * The Influence of the Philosophers,' &c. But its best con* 
futation is to be met with in M. Mignet’s history. We there find that 
the Revolution of France sprung from no conspiracy, but was thd 
natural result of the measures pursued by the sovereigns of that coun** 
try, both in peace and War, for more than a century. The profligate 
extravagance of the court, which was ably backed by that of the clergy 
and noblesse, hnd entirely deranged the finance ; the parliament had 
been alienated and rendered refractory by aihitrary interference; the 
p^ple, by^ excessive imposts, poverty, insecurity, and perpetual op* 
pression. Undoubtedly, the diffusion of knowledge, principally pro^ 
moted by the philosophers, contributed likewi^ to make the people 
more impatient of servitude, aud to hasten resistance. Bat puhlip 
opinion ig not the reeult of systems of philosophy, and is very sfightly 
H 2 
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infludtfwd by poKtical pamphlets ; it is produced by the circumstances 
of the times, acting simultaneously on the public mind. ■ Besides^, the 
scantiness of the revenue, which chiefly embarrassed the court and 
hastened the Revolution, was not an e&ct of public opinion. Had 
the King been in possession of a tolerable revenue, the States-General 
would not have been convoked. They were called together to supply 
his wants; and it occurred to them, when assembled, that they also 
had wants to be supplied, and they felt that they had the power to 
provide for themselves. 

In philosophizing more minutely on the causes of the Revolution, 
M. Mignet observes, that the age of reform was prepared by the age 
of philosophy, as the latter had been prepared by that of the fine arts. 
At tins rate, the fine arts, after all, were the true authors of the Re- 
volution ; or, more properly, its causes should be sought for in the first 
invention of arts and philosophy, or even in the primordial movements 
of chaos. But this is miserable trifling. And it should be remarked, 
that our historian is in general much more successful where he relates 
than where he philosophizes ; for, in the latter case, he is apt occasion- 
ally to fall into those misty generalities which would seem to be almost 
endemic in France. 

We shall not attempt to elaborate, from the work before us, a new 
and more brief sketch of the Revolution, w'hich would necessarily be 
much too meagre to be of any utility. It may be more useful to ex- 
tract a few passages illustrative of the character of Louis XVL, inter- 
weaving, as we go along, such remarks of our own as may seem requi- 
site. It has always been very much the fashion, when the political 
conduct of a prince has been impugned, to bring forward his private 
virtues. You complain that such or such a king is a tyrant to his 
people : it is replied, but he is very complaisant to his wife ;-^you 
say, his extravagance and favouritism bring ruin on the country : the 
answer is, be is an excellent father ;--you object that he causes vir- 
tuous men to be imprisoned or persecuted, and you are told that he 
keeps no mistresses, and repeats his prayers very regularly. Ergo^ 
he is an excellent king. 

There can be no doubt that the present race of French writers are 
expected by the government to insert something in favour of Louis 
XVL, so often as they touch on the Revolution ; and perhaps their 
personal safety renders necessary some small degree of dissimulation. 
But in history, a panegyric to which the subsequent detail of events 
perpetually gives the lie, is a very clumsy piece of flattery, and looks 
exceedingly like a sop thrown in for a censor. Be this, however* as 
it may, the character of Louis XVL, which M. Mignet has thought 
fit to give in his Introduction, is nothing in the world but a piece of 
invention, framed for some particular purpose, and inserted where it 
Was thought it would appear least startling and paradoxical* Let the 
reader examine it for himself : ; 

Of all princes, Lduis XVI. was he whose intentions and whose vMues 
were best adapted to his times. He was weary of arbitrary pOWifr, and 
anxious ^ abaMon it; be ^vas irritated by the hurthensome Ucentiousuess 
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ofthe^urt LoNiis XV., and he was a man of pure mannets andimxpen- 
sive habits; ameliorations now become indispensable, were loudly de- 
manded ; and he felt the public necessities, and made it his glory to 
satiiiy them. But it was as difficult to operate good as to continue evil ; 
for he must have the power to make the privileged class submit to reforms, 
or the nation to abuses ; and Louis XVi. was neither a regenerator nor a 
despot. He was wanting in that sovereign will which alone accomplishes 
great changes in states, and which is as necessary for the monarch whO' 
would limit, as for him who would aggrandize his power. Louis XVI. had 
just views and amiable dispositions ; but he was without decision of cha- 
racter, and had no perseverance in bis measures. His projects of ameliora- 
tion encountered obstacles which he had not foreseen, and which he could 
not vanquish. Tims he fell by his attempts at reform, as another would 
have fallen by his refusal. His reign, up to the period of the States-General, 
was a long tissue of ameliorations which produced no result. 

We extract not this passage as a specimen of our author s best 
manner, for it must be acknowledged that he is not particularly happy 
at invention. His forte is the n.orration of actual events, and the 
description of men as they are ; it is not, therefore, surprising that he 
should have failed in an attempt to pourtray an imaginary personage, 
decorated with contradictory qualities, virtuously hypocritical, and 
ignorantly just in his views. Let us dwell on this passage ; it is ono 
of the most extraordinary in the whole work, which, upon the whole, 
is particularly free from cant and nonsense. Observe, the historian 
asserts, 1. that of all princes, Louis XVI. was he whose virtues 
were best adapted to lits limes,^ Well, then, what were the virtues 
best adapted to those times ? Were they not magnanimity, courage, 
perseverance, fortitude, humanity ? And which of these did he pos- 
sess ? The virtues of a prince are nothing more than those qualities which 
make him useful to his subjects; and these qualities, to be adapted 
to the times, must render their possessor adequate to the conce[>tion 
and execution of such plans of general utility, as the wants or intelli- 
gence of the age may demand. But M. Mignet allows that at the 
period of the Revolution it was necessary for the prince to be able 
either to compel the privileged classes to submit to reform, or the na- 
tion to abuses. Here were two things, the performance of either of 
w'hich w’ould have proved Louis’s virtues “ adapted to his times." 
But Louis’s virtues were equally unfit for both ; he was neither a 
regenerator nor a despot.” What was he then ? The answer trem- 
bles on the point of our pen, but we shall suppress it. ‘2. The histor 
rian asserts that Louis was weary of arbitrary power, and anxious to 
abandon it ; 3. that he had no decision of character ; 4. that he had 
just views j 5. that he had no perseverance in his measures ; and, 6, to 
crown all, that all, his projects were perfectly good for nothing. A cha- 
racter admirably, indeed, adapted to his times! But let us venture on 
some degree of detail : we have observed already, that in an epoch de- 
cidedly revolutionary, it is of the utmost importance that the prince 
should possess courage and perseverance. He must employ minis- 
t^, and will often have to modify his measures, sometimes to change 
his as^outs, but still his reliance in all conjunctures must be on him- 
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ho no longer gave hirwself any trouble about publip affwrji but ‘ ftbatt’? 
doned every thing, saying at the same time, that he and Turgot were 
the only two persons who wished the good of the people^ What, 
then, was Necker, and Marie Antoinette, his ^ueen,^ who, aftw the 
death of Maurepas, became minister^ according to Mignet, and inhe- 
rited all that old courtier’s influence over her husband? This cple- 
hrated lady, who had the honour of causing Edmund Burke to utter 
hie memorable nonsense about the age of chivalry, was quite master 
at Versailles, in spite of tlie Salique law; and as her “ amiable but 
weak husband was incapable of directing himself, ^she took into her 
hands in a great measure the reins of government.” Under her ad- 
ministration, courtier-ministers and licentiousness again invaded the 
palace ; and, in fact, it is from the period of her ascendancy that M. 
Mignet dates the commencement of the RevoluUon. Perhaps the his- 
torian infers from Louis’s passive obedience to his queen, his weariness 
of arbitrary power ; it is the strongest argument in favour of the mo- 
tion we have yet met with. Certainly this prince forgot his mkty 
to abandon despotism in the first speech he delivered to the States- 
deneral. “ The king, instead of wisely tracing out to the states the 
march which they ought to follow, invited the orders to act in har- 
mony with each other, told them the necessities of the state, declared 
his apprehension of innovation^ and complained of the inquietude of 
the public mind, without announcing any measure which might sa- 
tisfy it.”— Vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 

It seems probable that Turgot and Necker had succeeded in dis- 
posing Louis sincerely to favour some feeble attempts at reform, but 
this disposition was quickly eradicated. It was the characteristic of 
this man of “ just views,” and “ virtues adapted to his times,” to be 
“ equally accessible to good and evil counsels,” to understand nothing, 
to bo the dupe of every mischievous knave who happened to attack 
him through the queen. No sooner did Marie Antoinette and her co- 
adjutors perceive that he lent a rather favourable ear to the pmdent 
counsels of Necker, who advised pacific measures with the States- 
General, now become the National Assembly, than they burned him 
away to Marly, and got him, in the name of religion, to promise what- 
ever they pleased. Re-inspired with the legitimate insolence o£ des- 
potism, he returned to Versailles, and a royal sitting was proposed. 
The National Assembly, now regularly and peaceably meeting, had 
passed certain decrees ; and it was apprehended that the clergy would 
recognise and unite with it. To prevent this, the hall of the Aiiiem- 
J)ly was forcibly closed, the representatives of the nation were k«pt 
out at the point of the bayonet, and all this was done bemtse it was 
the kings pleasure to postpone his visit tQ (Ae hall. 

Meantime the deputies arrive, the uproar increases, all are resolved to 
biave the perils of a re-union. The most indignant wish to go and hold 
the assemoly at Mai^, immediately under the windows of the prmce; 
• some one cries out, Ine Tennis-Court.” ThU proposition ia epp&uded ; 
the deputies go there in a body j Bailly is at their head » th® crowd followi 
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Him th« »ol4i^8 come to ttwort i\m J %tt4 thwe, in an 

empty hall, the deputies of the commons, standing, with their hands up- 
raised, ana their hearts full of the sanctity of tlieir mission, swear, virith the 
e'Jtception of otie individual, that they will not separate until they have 
given a constitution to France. 

This solemn oath, taken on the 30th June, in the fkce of the nation, was 
followed, on the 32d, by an important triumph. .The assembly, still de- 
prived of the place of its sittings,— no longer able to meet at the tenuis- 
ground, which the princes had occupied in order that it might be refusedi 
assembled at the church of St. I/)uis. It was in this sitting that the ma- 
jority of the clergy united themselves to it, in the midst of the most patriotic 
transports. Thus the measures taken to intimidate the assembly, raised its 
courage, and hastened that re-union which they w'ere designed to prevent. 
It was by two checks that the court preluded the famous sitting of the 23d 
June. 

It arrived at length. 4 numerous guard surrounded the liall of tlie 
States ; the gate was opened to the deputies, but closed to the public. The 
King appeared surrounded by all the circumstance of power. Ue was re- 
vived, contrary to custom, tn profound Mlence. Uis harangue fanned to 
its extremity the spirit of discontent, by the tone of authority with which ho 
dictated measures disapproved by opinion and by tljc assembly. The King 
complained of a disagreement excited by the tout t itself; he condemned 
ific conduct of the assembly, which recognised only the order of the tien-^ 
Hat; he quashed all its resolutions; prescribed the conservation of tlie 
orders, imposed reforms, and determined their limits ; enjoined upon the 
StatesHGeneral their acceptance, threatened to dissolve them, ami to do 
alone what the good of tlie realm might require, if he encountored any 
opposition from them. 

^ After this scene of authority, wliich was very little suitable to the occa- 
sion, and whicli, in truth, was alien to his own feelings, he commanded the 
deputies to separate, and withdrew. The clergy and the noblesse obeyed. 
The deputies of the people, immoveable, silent, indignant, did not quit 
their seats. Tliey remained some time in this attitude ; and Mirabeau, 
suddenly breaking the silence, Sirs,” he said, “ I confess that what you 
have heard might be for the good of the country, were not the presents of 
d^potism always dangerous. What means this insulting dictation, the 
display of arms, the violation of the national temple, in order to command 
you to be happy ! Who is it that makes this command ? your proxy I 
Who mves you imperious laws ? your proxy I he who ought to receive 
them Irom you, from us, gentlemen, who are invested witli a political and 
inviolable priesthood ; from us, from whom twenty-five millions of people 
expect certain happiness, because it ought to be consented to, given and 
received by all. But the liberty of your delibeiations is chained down ; a 
military force environs the Assembly. Where are the enemies of ihe nation ? 
I# Catiline at our gates ? I demand that you, clothing yourselves in your 
dignity and your legislative authority, be firm in the sacredness of your 
oath ; it does not permit us to separate till we have mode the constitution.” 
The grand master of Ihe ceremonies, seeing that the Assembly did not 
separate, was about to remind it of the order of the King, “ Go,” ex- 
claimed Mirabeau ; tell your master that we are here by the order of the 
people, and that we shall depart only at the point of the bayonet.” “You 
are to»day,” added Si^yes, with calmness, “what you were yesterday; let 
ua deliberate and the Assembly, full of resolution and majesty, procei^ed 

ita deliberation. Upon the motion of Camus; it persevered in all its de- 
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crees ; and upon that of Mirabeau, it decreed the inviolability of it mepabefs. 
On this memorable occasion, the royal authority was lost- 

Having been initiated in the career of violence, this excellent prince 
began to assume courage, a virtue to which he was after all but very 
slightly addicted, and seriously meditated the dissolution of the As- 
sembly with bayonets; The deputies having sworn to give a constita-' 
tion to France, Louis fhought that the most effectual way to annul 
their oath was to operate on them by immediate terror. Tliis reso-- 
lution was hastened by observing with how much anxiety Paris and 
the principal towns of France looked forward to the promised consti- 
tution, which, in enthusiastic addresses, they hailed as the regenera- 
tion of France: 

In the mean time, the troops arrived in great numbers ; Versailles pre- 
sented the appearance of a camp ; the hall of the states was environed 
with guards, and entrance prohibit^ to the citizens ; Paris was surrounded 
by different bodies of tlie array, who seemed posted there to be ready, as 
occasion might require, for a siege or a blockade. These immense military 
preparations, trains of artillery arriving from the frontiers, the presence of 
foreign regiments, whose obedience was unlimited, every thing -announced 
some sinister project. The people were agitated, the Assembly rushed to 
inform the throne, and demand from it the return of the troops. Upon 
the propositiop of Mirabeau, it made an address to the King, respectful and 
firm, but which was unavailing. Louis XVI. declared, that he alone was 
competent to judge of the necessity of assembling tliese troops, or of causing 
their return ; that tliis was only an army of precaution, in order to prevent 
troubles and to guard the Assembly. He offered, moreover, to transfer the 
assembly to Noyon or Soissons, that is, to place it between two armies, and 
deprive it of the support of the people. 

buch were the dispositions of Paris when Necker was removed from the 
ministry, The court, after having established troops at Versailles, at 
l^vres, at the Cliamp-^e-Mars, at St. Denis, thought itself able to execute 
its plan. It commenced by the exile of Necker, and a comjilete change in 
the ministry. Tlie Marshal de Broglie, Lagallissonnitre, the Duke of 
Vauguyon, the Baron de Breteuil, and the Intendant I'oulon, were ap- 
pointed to succeed Puisegur, ftlontmorin, J.uzerno, Saint-Priest, and 
Necker. The last received, on Saturday, the llth July, while at dinner, a 
note from the King, commanding him to quit the realm immediately. He 
very calmly finished his dinner, without taking any notice of the order he 
had received, then got into a carriage with Madamo Necker, as if going to 
Saint-Ouen, and look the road for Brussels. 

During the first popular ferment at Paris, when the people wm 
every monient expecting to bo attacked by the brutal foreign soldiery 
in the pay ot the court, demands were made to the provost of the 
merchants and to the committee of the Hotel-de-Ville, for arms and 
artiUery ; their patriotism, however, was trifled with in the most au- 
dacious manner by the court, which afterwards gave terrible satisfac-. 
tion for the insult By-and-by chests arrived inscribed— ar/i//ery ; 
this calmed the effervescence ; the people escorted them to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, believing them to contain the expected muskets of Cbarievilie: 
they opened th^m and found Urena filled with old linen and bits of* 
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wood.' Then the people clamoared at the treachery, and broke forth 
in murmurs and menaces against the committee and the provost of 
the merchants.” 

Notwithstanding this dreadful joke, the court was shaken with ter* 
ror at the increasing fury of the people, and as messenger af^er mes* 
senger carried to Versailles the rapid symptoms of revolution, Louis 
began to fear that possibly his mercenary bayonets might prove toO ' 
brittle in a shock with the Parisian pikes. The Assembly persevered 
in demanding the removal of the foreign troops, which still continued ' 
to hover round them for the purpose of intimidating their delibera- 
tions. Louis turned a deaf ear to their deputations, actuated by a 
species of fatality which urged him on to his own destruction. 
When 

The deputies D'Ormesson and Duport came to announce to the Assembly 
the capture of the Bastille, the death of Flesselles, and that of Delaunay ; a 
third deputation to the King was proposed, to demand again the removal 
of the troops. No," said Clermont Tonnerre ; leave them the night for 
consultation ; kings, as well as other men, must purchase experience," It 
was in this state that the Assembly passed the night. In the morning, a 
new deputation was nominated to show the monarch the calamities which 
would ensue from a longer refusal. It was then that Mirabeau, arresting 
the deputies as they were departing, — Tell him boldly, tell him,"- ho ex- 
claimed, “ that the hordes of foreigners by wliom we are surrounded, have 
received yesterday the visit of princes, of princesses, of favourites, of court 
ladies, and their caresses, and their exhortations, and their presents ; tell 
him, that these foreign satellites, gorged with money and wine, have pre- 
dicted, in their impious revelry, the enslavement of France, and that tneir 
brutal wishes invoke the destruction of the National Assembly ; tell him, 
that in the palace itself the courtiers have danced to the sound of this bar- 
barous music, and tliat such orgies were the harbingers of St. Bartholomew ! 
tell him, that the Henry, whose blessings are proclaimed by the universe, 
he of his ancestors whom he should take for a model, brouglit food into 
rebel Paris, which he besieged in person ; but that his ferocious councillors 
sent back the corn whicli commerce had brought into his faithful but 
furnished capital." 

But at this instant the King appeared in the midst of the assembly. Tlie 
Duke of Dancourt, availing himself of that access to the sovereign which 
his office of grand-master of the wardrobe gave him, apprised him during 
the ni^ht of the defection of the French guards, and of the attack and cap- 
ture of the Bastille. At this news, of which his councillors had left him in 
Ignorance, It is a revolt!^' exclaimed the astonished monarch. “ Np, 
Sir, jVmo This excellent citizen had represented to him the’ 

perils to which he was exposed by the projects of the court, the fear^, the 
exasperation of the people, the bad disposition of the troops ; and the 
King had determined to present himself to the assembly, to reassure it of 
his intentions. This news inspired, in the first instance, transports of joy. 
But Mirabeau represented to his colleagues the folly of their abandoning 
themselves to such premature expressions of applause. “ I-et us wait," 
said he, « till his Majesty make known, to us the good disposition whiph is 
announced on his part. The blood of our brethren flow.s at Paris, , Let a 
mournful respect be the first reception of the monarch of an unhappy^ 
people ; the silence of the people is the lesson of king^." Hie AssemblV 
resumed the sullen attitude, which, for three days, it had never abandoned.' 
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|he Kipf appeared without guards, and without any other retiou^thap that 
of his brothers. He was received with the profoundest silence ; but when 
he had declared that he was one with the nation, and that, relying updo the 
affection and fidelity of Ids subjects, he had given orders for the troops to 
retire from Paris and Versailles,— when he had pronounced these touching 
words, “ Well, then, it is to you that I confide myself," plaudits were heard 
^om every quarter ; the members of the Assembly rose spontaneously^ and 
reconducted tlie monarch to the chateau. 

At a later period, when tho revolution had made great progress, ^‘the 
court availed itself of the agitation of Paris to realize other projects ; 
for some time they had been experimenting on the disposition of the 
King. He had at first refused to sanction the decrees of the 4th of 
August, although they were constitutional, and that he could not 
from that avoid promulgating them. After having accepted them 
Upon the observation of the Assembly, he renewed the same di%ul- 
ties relative to the declaration of rights." (This very prince who “ was 
weary of arbitrary power, and anxious to abandon it.” — p. 19.) Apd 
in Older to evince still more clearly his strong desire to abapdon" 
arbitrary power, he and his court practised upon the foreign raatecna- 
ries by presents and drunken fetes, to render them more than usually 
ferocious by intoxication, and in that state to let them loose upon the 
people. At the various palaces of Paris, strange cockades and un- 
known uniforms were observed. The body-guard were doubled at 
Versailles. The dragoons and the regiment of Flanders were brought 
up ; ** and the enemies of the revolution manifested a joy which they 
had not for some time displayed.” 

Tlie officers of the regiment of Flanders, endured very impatiently by the 
town of Versailles, were entertained at the chiiteau, and admitted to the 
parties of the Queen, The court was anxious to assure itself of their devo- 
tions, A fete was given 4hem by the guards of the King; the officers of 
dragoons, and chasseurs, who were at Versailles, those of the Swiss guards, 
of the Hundred Swiss, of the provost-marshal’s guard, and the staff of the 
national guard, were invited to it. They chose for the banquet-room the 
grand saloon, for the exhibitioa of plays and other entertainments, exclu- 
sively destined to the most solemn festivals of the court, and which, since 
the marriage of the second brother of the King, had been oiiened only for 
the Kmperor Joseph II. The King’s band of musicians was ordered to 
assist at this festival, the first which the guards had ever given. During 
the banquet, they drank with enthusiasm the health of the Royal Family ; 
that of the nation was omitted or rejected. At the second service, the 
grenadiers of France, the Swiss, and the dragoons, were introduced, m 
order to witness this spectacle, and participate in the sentiments which 
animated the guests. Their transports increased every moment; suddenly 
the King was announced ; he entered the hall'of tlie banquet in aKuntipg- 
dress, followed by the Queen, who held the Dauphin in her arms. Accla- 
mations of attachment and devotion rang tlirougn the saloon ; with nakeil 
swords in hand, they drank to the health of the Royal Family ; and at the 
moment when Ixiuis XVI. was retiring, the hand struck up the air, 0 
Richard ! 0 man roi ! Vwtiven faban^nne ! Tlie scene assumed thai a 
character sufficiently significant. The jovial clan\nuf the profuipm of 
wine banished all reserve. They sounded the charge ; stagiring, they 
scaled the boxes as if advancing to an assault; white cockles were dis- 
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tri-<colovrfld pock^de is said to have been trodden underfoot, 
and tliis troop then spread itself among the galleries of the clidtean, where 
the of the court overwhelmed t|iciu with congratulationSj and de- 
corated them with ribbons and cockades. 

Such was the famous banquet of the 1st October, wliicli the court Itttd 
the imprudence to renew on the 3d. 

In the following passage, we have some of the consequences of these 
banquets : 

Tlie agitation at Versailles, though less impetuous, was not less sub- 
stantial ] the national guard and the Assembly were restless and irritated, 
liie double banquet of the body-guard ; the approbation which the Queen 
had manifested towards it, in saying, “ 1 was enchanted hj/ (he pleasures of 
Thursday ; ” the refusal of the King to consent to the declaration of Hie 
Rights of Man, his concerted temporizations, and the want of food, excited 
the alarm of llie representatives of the people, and filled tliem with sus- 
picions. Petion, having denounced the oanquet of the guards, was sum- 
moned by a royalist deputy to prove liis denunciation, and make known 
the guilty. “ I^t us declare expressly that every thing which is not the 
King, is subject, and responsible,*' exclaimed Mirabeiui, in a Voice of 
tbtmder ; ** and I will furnish the proofs.’* These words, which pointed at 
the Queen, silenced the right side. This angry discussion was followed by 
others, not less animated, upon the refusal of the sanction, and upon the 
famipe of Paris. 

We can spare no room for the detail of the disputes and disasters 
which followed ; the escape and return of the King ; the labours of the 
Assembly, or the intrigues of the royalUts ; but we cannot pass by the 
anniversary of the 14tli July, and the confederation of the whole 
realm : 

It was in the Cliarap-de-Mars that the federation look place, The im- 
mense prepamtions for this festival were witli dilliculty completed. All 
Paris had assisted for several weeks, in order that every thing should be 
ready on the 14 til. At seven o’clock in the morning, the assemblage of 
electow, of representatives of the commune, the presidents of the districts, 
the National Assembly, the Parisian guard, the deputies of the army, the 
federates of the deiiartments, went in procession from the place of the 
Bastile. The presence of all the national bodies, the floating nanners, the 
patriotic inscriptions, the varied costumes, the sounds of music, the joy of 
the people, produced a grand etfect. The procession traversed the town, 
and passed the Seine, across abridge of boats, which had been thrown over 
in the evening, to the sound of a discharge of artillery. It entered the 
Champ-de-Mars, through a triumphal arch, decorated with patriotic in- 
scriptions. liacli body, hailed with applauses, placed itself in the situation 
destined for it. 

The vast site of the Champ-de-Mars was surrounded by steps of green 
turf rising one above another, occupied by four hundred thousand 8pectaf> 
tors; in the middle rose an allar, coustructed according to the manner of 
the antients ; around the altar, in a vast amphitheatre, were seen the King, 
his family, the Assembly, and the municipality ; the federates of the de- 
partments were placed in order under their banners ; the deputies of the 
army were in their ranks, and under their colours ; the Bishop of Autun 
ascended tlie altar in pontifical robes ; four hundred priests, clothed in 
white surplices, and decorated with floating tri-coloured cinctures, pro- 
ceeded to thq four comers of the altar. Mass was celebrated amidst the 
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solind 6f military iustruments ; the Bishop of AuWn then UeISfied 
flathme, and the eighty-three banners. A profound silence now enSiM in 
this vast enclosure ; and La Fayette, nominated this day commandant- 
general of all the national guards of the realm, advanced first to take the 
civic oath. lie was carried, in the arms of grenadiers, on to the altar jof 
the country, in the midst of the acclamations of the people ; he then,..in an 
elevated voice, in his own name, in the name of the troops, and of tte 
federates, spoke as follows : “We swear to be for ever faithful to, the 
nation, to the law, and to the King ; to maintain with all our power the 
constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and accepted by the King'; 
and to remain united to all Frenchmen by indissoluble ties of ft-atemity,^’ 
Discharges of artillery, shouts of Long live the nation ! long live the King/ 
the clashing of arms, the sounds of music, instantly mingl^ in one unani- 
mous and prolonged cadence. Hie president of the Assembly tO(di , the 
same oath, and all the deputies repeated it at the same lime. Louis XVI. 
then rising, “ I,'’ said he, “ the King of France, swear to employ.all the 
powers delegated to me by the constitutional act of the state, to maintain 
the constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and accepted by me.” 
The Queen being then led forward, and raising the Dauphin in her arms, 
and showing him to the people, said, “ Here is my son ; he unites with me 
in the same sentiments.” At tlie same instant the banners were lowered, 
the acclamations of the people were heard m one loud and prolonged, 
shout. Subjects believed in the sinceiity of the monarch, and the monarch 
in the attachment of his subjects; and this happy day was terminated by a 
solemn chant of thanksgiving. 

As Louis XVI. had clearly shown his inclination to join the enemies 
of his country by attempting to escape, the Constituent Assembly 
were under the necessity of detaining him at Paris ; and this has 
afforded the enemies of freedom a pretence for asserting that he was 
compelled to sign the constitution. Let them consider the following 
passage: . 

Die constitutional act was presented to the King by sixty deputies; the 
suspension was removed : Louis XVI. resumed the exercise of lus power, 
and tlie guard which the law luul given him was under his command. 
Hectored to his freedom, llie constitution was submitted to liiin. After 
several days’ examination : “ T accept the constitution,” he wrote to the 
Assembly; “I pledge myself to maintain it fiom every danger within, to 
defend it against every .ottack from without, and to procure it to be exe- 
cuted by every means which it puts in my power. I declare that, in- 
structed by tlie adherence which the great majority of the people gives to 
the constitution, I renounce at the conclusion the objections I had made 
during its progress ; and that being responsible only to the nation, no other, 
when [thus i enounce them, has the right to make any complaint.” 

Notwithstanding this, the King was devoured by regret on perceiv- 
ing the liberty Ids subjects were acquiring ; ^ and upon the first consti- 
tution of the Legislative Assembly, contrived to dissipate the small 
remains of respect wdiich was still paid him. Proceeding with de- 
cency and order, the Assembly sent a deputation of sixty of its mem- 
bers to the King, to announce that it was constituted. He refused to 
receive them in person, and merely informed them through the minhi- 
ter of justice that he could not give them an audience till the follow- 
ing day at noon. The reader will perhaps recal to mind in this place 
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the behaviour of Caesar oo an occasion not very dissimilar* .He, re~ 
ceived the senate sitting ; an audacious insult, which was afterwards 
washed away in his blood. Louis XVI. was encouraged to behave in 
this unbecoming manner by the knowdedgo of what was going on 
amdng the princes of Europe in his behalf. Puffed up by his un- 
founded hopes, he imagined it w'as possible to insult the majesty of 
the people with impunity. For some time he seemed to have calcu- 
lated rightly. When he thought fit, he ap|)eared in the Assembly, 
and was received with great respect and enthusiasm, in spite of the 
insult he had offered to its deputation. The representatives of the 
people deigned not to remember a piece of contumely which it would 
have been so easy for them to revenge. On this occasion Louis XVI. 
engaged to represent the French Revolution to the other potentates in 
so favourable a manner, as would tend to conciliate the good opinion 
of Europe. Shortly afterwards, he disavowed the emigration, and' 
wrote to the emigrant princes to return. He concluded his letter 
with the following words : “ I shall consider myself bound to you all 
my life, if you will spare me the necessity of acting in opposition to 
you, by the invariable resolution I have taken of maintaining all that 
I have said.’* In the next page the historian informs us, that, not- 
withstanding this letter, the court was at times disposed to allow of 
foreign inten'cntion. The King’s concealed hatred of the constitution 
which he had so solemnly sworn to preserve, was soon made apparent 
to all thinking men, by his refusing to permit about his person priests 
who had taken the oaths : and more uneciuivocally still by his withhold- 
ing his approbation from the decrees of the Legislative Assembly, 
1. against the refractory priests; 2. against the emigrants; 3. for 
the formation of a camp of 20,000 men. But his next step was 
the consummation of his dissimulation and treachery ? thinking he 
could count no longer on any thing but the state of Europe, he 
despatched Mallet Dupan, charged with a secret mission to the coa- 
lition” then formed against France. The purport of this secret mis- 
sion was learned afterwards, when the outraged people burst into the 
sanctuary of despotism : 

After tlie lOlh August, there were found, in the offices of the civil list, 
papers proving the secret relations kept up by Louis XVI. with the mal- 
content priests, the emigrants, and the powers of Europe. In a report 
drawn up by order of the Legislative Assembly, he had been accused of 
attempting to betray the state and overthrow the Revolution. He was re- 
proached with having written, on the 16th April 1791, to the Bishop of 
Clermont, that if he recovered his former power ^ he would re-esUMiih the 
antient government in its former stoic ; — to have pro^xised the war only to 
accelerate the march of his liberators -to have corresponded with men 
who wrote to him in this strain : “ War will force all the powers to join 
against the factious and wicked men who now tyrannize over Prance, ir 
order that their punishment may serve as an example to all those wlio may 
be tempted to trouble the peace of empires. You may cdunt on one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, composed of Prussians, Austrians, and 
Imp 2 rials, and on an army of twenty Uiousand emigrajafs;”— to.have been 
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in reality in accordance with his brothers, whose Coiiduct he affected 
iicly to disapprove ; and lastly, to have constantly opposed the Revolution^ 
New proofs were brouglit in support of all these accusations* There 
was found at the Tuileries, behind a^aiiel of wainscot, a hole bored in the 
wall, and closed by an iron door. This spcret place was pointed out to the 
minister Roland, and in it were found a detail of all the plots and intrigues 
of the court against the Revolution ; projects tending to strengthen the Con- 
stitutional power of the King with the popular chiefs, and to oring back the 
old rigime with the aristrocrats : the manoeuvres of Talon, the arran^ertents 
with Mirabeau, the accepted propositions of Bouill6, and sotfiC new iW* 
trigues framed under the legislative. This discovery enhanced the geWral 
futy against Louis XVI. 

From the extracts we have given, the reader will be able to appred* 
ate this excellent work ; which, though tainted with an unfounded* 

e ric of Louis XVI., deserves to be in the hands of every matt ift 
I. It is not possible to obtain from any history of the titnes 
that tas ever fallen into our hands so perfect an idea of what the Re-^ 
volution was, and how it was effected. We ourselves should be glad 
if we bad room to follow the author through his admirable account of 
the reign of terror ; the fluctuations, exertions, and exhaustion that 
followed ; the Government of the Directory ; the constitution of 
Sieyes ; the victories and elevation of Bonaparte. M. Mignet is a 
genuine friend of freedom, and his hook will do good service to its 
cause. We certainly could wish to see Louis XVL more truly de- 
pleted, and the general detail a little extended ; but, ai it is, we M** 
commend it to our readers as a book full of important instruction, and 
written in a masculine, energetic style. 


SONG. 

Nc’eH heed tlie flight of lime, love, 

Our hearts are not beneath his sway, 

True love is aye in prime, love, 

Whate’er they say, whate'er they say ! 

The scythed god may steal, love, 

Our locks, or touch them thick with gray, 

But dulls not what we feel, love, 

Whate’er they say, whale’er they say. 

I breathed no sigh in youth, love. 

My constant heart would now gainsay ; 

I/)ve finds a charm in truth, love, 

Whate’er they say, whate’er they say ! 

Then turn thine eye on mine, love. 

Where passion^s beams will always play 

Like fire in Vesta’s shrine, love, 

Whate’er they say, whate'er they sav I 


Brdir. ‘ 
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mcTfCBS OF IN CALCUTTA* 

i A FAMTHLET orl this Subject has recently found its w<iy to Eng- 
|land. The author is an attorney and a reformer, — a rare oombiiiiatlon 
[enough, as those gentry are usually great sticklers for “ the wisdom of 
[our ancestors but, what is more strange still, he addresses his pro- 
posed reforms to a Chief Justice. With what possible chance of success 
such suggestions could be proposed to such a quarter, we leave our 
readers to say ; but as our pamphleteer belongs to the glorious company 
of the reformers, and as, moreover, his * Observations' refer to the 
administration of justice in India, he has a double claim uponoul at- 
tention.^ The semi'anonymous signature, C. T., is all we have to guide 
us in our conjectures as to the source whence spring the * Observationa' 
before us, though the more curious may avail themselves of the list of 
practising attorneys which the Calcutta Directory furnishes. Modesty 
I it may be, or timidity, that withholds the author from avowing him- 
' self, although these are qualities which rarely appertain to the pror 
fession to which he belongs ; or, haply, the feeling of apprehension 
inseparable from the act of disturbing a nest of hornets may have had 
its weight. Be that as it may, our author is an attorney ; and against 
attorneys and all their tricks, machinations, and contrivances, are his 
remarks levelled. 

Of all existing abuses none are more inaccessible than those con- 
nected with law. They are fortified with a double proportion of pre- 
judices and jealousies; the most approved fallacies are enlisted in their 
defence ; a formidable band of precedents is arrayed in their support; 
batteries of authorities are directed against their assailants ; lawyers 
trained in all the mazes of sophistry and delusion are their champions. 
What ! would you with sacrilegious hands scour off the “ venerable 
rust of antiquity"? Would you assail institutions which the “ col* 
lected wisdom of ages" has pronounced perfect, and press the rash 
spirit of innovation into the very precincts hallowed by “ our wise 
ancestors"? Thus he who would attempt the reform of any legal 
abuse must calculate on exposing himself to no ordinary portion of 
hostility and hatred ; — he is regarded as little better than a parricide. 
Fortunately for our author, he manifests no disposition to alter decrees 
established ; he disturbs not the course of precedents, processes, or 
pleadings ; and he is content to leave the venera!>Ie Jolin Doe and 
Richard Roe in full possession of all their antient rights. His concern 
is with his brother attorneys alone ; and, truly, the picture he draws of 
the fraternity is dismal enough ; and making all due allowance fof 
the suspicion with which an approver's testimony is to be received, if 

’ The pamphlet is entitled, Obvervations, &c.up(»n the Present State of the 
Practice in the Supreme (^ourt of Judicature at Fort Wiilitm,in Bengal, Jfar- 
ticularly with respect to the Attornies of the Court ; including .Sufggettioa* fof 
certain Remedies, to correct several Abuses now existing. Calcutta, 1»23. • 
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onft half of what he details be true, the law•con8^fning popolatiota of 
Calcutta have no great reason to felicitate themselves on the manner 
in which that commodity is supplied to them. The interior arrange* 
roents of an attorney’s ofijce are thus described : — 

. In almost all the attorneys' offices are retained— a Banian, a Sircar, a 
head-writer, their numerous attendants ; a set, also, of their dependents, 
called apprentices, (who write or pretend to write without salaries); 'And, 
to close the pack, the bringers of business, the law-brokers, the buhbuUahs, 
(or promoters of domestic broils,) or anglice eves-droppers. On the whims 
and caprices of all those persons is the attorney thoroughly dependent. 
With the banian, sircar, or the head-writer, he is most probably involved in 
debt, and possibly may be found to be in partnership with one of them. To 
the bringer of business, he either allows a salary, or gives a per-centage on 
dte bill of costs, seldom less than ten per cent.-^p. 8.) 

A formidable array, truly, and gives one some idea of the- cost at 
which the law’s delay” is purchased in Calcutta. To see the lux- 
urious habits which people acquire in India ! In England, an attorney 
is well content to drudge on in his vocation, too happy if he can find 
subjects to practise on, and asking no better than a good feasible feud 
dn which to exercise his talents. But the attorney in the East is too 
noble an animal to hunt down his own game : lie must have his 
jackals, his bringers of business, his decoy-ducks, his bubbuliahs. He 
will not even condescend to promote strife in his own person, but 
must set people by the ears by deputy ! What n beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of the division of labour is here ! The respective functions and 
duties of each member of the copartenary are then laid down, and the 
arts by which business is procured arc finely illustrated. There appear 
to be “ no compunctious visitings” as to purloining each other’s clients ; 
on the contrary, he who can .show the greatest dexterity in this species 
of petty larceny, seems to be held in the highest repute by his frater- 
nity. To such practices, however, our author shows no countenance. 
“ Live and let live” appears to be his maxim ; and rather than resort 
to acts unbecoming an attorney and a gentleman, he is content to 
retire and to leave the field to less scrupulous competitors. 

In Engbnd, the circumventing a man in his profession is thought to he 
disgraceful ; here, strange to say, it is not, but is rather considered as ‘ a 
good jnke.' It is no uncommon thing to find an attorney on one day 
emploved for the plaintiff, and on the next for the defendant.-^p. 12.) 

The manner in which business is negotiated is thus shown 

It has many times happened to me tliat I have been offered causes of 
great weight, if 1 would give the managers certain sums of money. At 
other times I have been offered large causes, out of other offices, on very 
moderate terms ; nay, I have been offered the whole Native business of 
offices, together with the whole Native establishment, would I give terlain 
sums of money (and not very large ones either). 

Then follows the declaration 

But I do on my honour declare, that I neither directly nor indirectly 
gave any sura of money, nor promise, in order to obtain business.— (p, 10 
and 11.) 
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It appears, by tbd stateiftentof the author, that In 1814, at 
period he arriv^ in India, the number of practising Ittorncys amount- 
ed to twelve. Sir John Royds, the then Chief Judge, thinking that 
number sufficient for the legal necessities of the inhabitahts, would 
not suffer more to be put on the roll In 1821 , this prolific community 
bad increased and multiplied to the number of forty, at which peritm 
a learned barrister,® since numbered with the rats, was wont face- 
tiously to term them the forty thieves, ”~an appellation, by the 
way, somewhat borne out by the evidence before us. Bv tbe last 
census of 1825, they seem to have reached the number^of fifty-three. 
Here, then, in a period of eleven years, we have the attorneys multi- 
plied to upwards of four times the number for whom, according to Sit 
J. Royds 8 hypothesis, there is employment. Now, let us suppose that 
the combined talents and assiduity of these gentry, aided by the mis- 
govemment of the Company, and by the march of improvement, cin 
succeed in doubling the supply of the matter of litigation in tile some 
period of eleven years, (and it is hardly possible that even such active 
stimuli can do more,) still we shall find a vast disproportion between 
the candidates for employment and the work to be done. We shall 
find twenty-four sleek and W'ell-fed attorneys, and twenty-nine starving. 
But, unfortunately for the “ greatest good of the greatest jmmberi 
for the greatest length of time," the twenty-nine will not starve quietly, 
as nature intended: they will still struggle, and elbow, and jostle, 
to approach the table at which there is no place for them ; and hence 
all the evils, all the rapacity, the pettifogging, the chicanery and 
deceit, of which our author complains. The case is simply one of an 
e.xcess of labourers over the quantum of employment procurable,— a 
state of things by no means confined to the legal profession, Expe- 
rience has shown the futility of attempting, to correct this universal 
evil by violent remedies ; — time and suffering are the medicines 
nature has supplied. 

With regard to the specific case before us, it may be remarked, that 
the Supreme Court must naturally be too much interested in maintain- 
ing its own respectability, (which must suffer greatly from the existence 
of such practices as appear to obtain in Calcutta,) to neglect adopting 
any measures in its power which may seem calculated to purify the 
avenues to the court ; and, as neither power nor patronage is greatly 
interested in upholding the system as it now exists, even the most 
scrupulous might be content to intrust the remedy to the Judges. 

Our author is not, as he observes, “ a discontented person, com- 
plaining without offering a remedy." No: he has chalked out a plan, 


® The individual here alluded to is, we believe, Mr. Sergeant Spankle, for- 
merly Editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ iu its most democratic days, more 
recently Advocate-General of Bengal. If the fire of liberality ever acimUy 
warmed the breast of the learned eentlcmaii, the Eastern dime has produced 
a strangely chilling effect for the period of his bolding office in india was 
one of unremitted hostility to tlie press, and persecution of tjiose wim advo- 
cated its freedom. In which of bis capacities was Mr, Spankie sincere ? or 
did he play the lawyer in both ? 

Oriental Heruk), Vvi % I 
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MmI (he tpoUt are to be more equally <livi4e4» 

A Meed Weight of iu thii arraogernent, or i« 
l^^ulati^medium by which these operatH)U8 are (e he .«i^» 
The grand financial measure by which this 
ilUi^e, the pensioning ofi of a certain number f 

]^)om for othew. As a preliminary step, however, ajl t^ Natiw 
irriteii in the offices are to be discharged. With respect to (hie 
ioff writ of “ levari facias,** which our man of law 
^ very easy to see how such a procedureds calculated to toJiWWl (If 
reform in view. But even admitting its efficacy, what shall we lay to 
the justice of the measure? Theauthor says— ' 

I am far from wishing it to be understood that I condmn ^"Kivo 
writers; but I do assert that, in this country, more of our diitieseed comn 

trymen might be employed as writers than are so. j 3 ^ 

Poel the writer of the above sentence reflect that the Na^oe tttd 
Indo-Britons, whom he would thus unfeelingly turn adrift, cutting tiw 
9 S from the few situations which our selfish and exclusive policy has 
lefa open to them, are also our fellow-subjects, and have dahn s lU 
iust and righto as well-founded as our white “ distressed countrymen ? 
Is it wise, politic, or humane, to draw still closer around them the noe 
of demarcation, which already separates the unfortunate Natives of the 
soil from their arrogant and monopolujing governors ? 

To pension off a certain number of attorneys on condition of th^ 
civing up business, is the panacea by which the plethora complained 
•f is to be cured. We fear this will turn out to be but a nostrum, and 
that our author, however conversant he may be with r^indert and 
rsvsfstons, is but poorly qualified to administer remedieSw The plan 
^ buying off the superiors in oider to bring forward the inferiors, is 
at all times an expedient of questionable utility ; but in the present 
case it is peculiarly objectionable, because, on the writer’s own show- 
lag, the class to be brought forward are supernumeraries. But let us 
see how this retiring fund is to be raised. He proposes that a per 
eentage should be levied on the salaries of those who hold tlie offices 
of the Court, and that out of this, provision should be made for any 
eleven attorneys who could thus be bribed to retire. Now, eithw the 
placemen who are to be subjected to this income-tax are overpaid, or 
they are not. If they are not overpaid, the proposal is unjust tad ab- 
surd ; unjust, as depriving them of the fair remuneiatioa of their 
labour, and absurd, as appropriating the produce of this mjast taxa- 
tion to the encouragement of a class for whom confessedly there is ao 
demand. If, on the other hand, they are overpaid, (and that they 
are will hardly be questioned by any but themselves,) let their sale- 
rici be reduced by all means. But pray, why are not riie pu^ to 
derive some benefit from this laudable retrenchment ^vls it that juatioa 
U already eooheap to them-^mpe, dutiee, and eorntnisrione ssrKghi 
—bills of costs and fees so trifling— that the happy Hate of thretol^, 
admits of no further amelioration ? It is much to ^hed, iadedd,) 
that it had sumetinaes occurred to the author, m hie BiomeiU o£ in* 
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*61 IhM ^iurty is somewhat interested itt this litlgatioii 
of lawyere; Al)ertoh of his long experience and intimate ao<luaiBt^ 
•nee wirii ^e maafainery of the law, might have furnished some ▼•- 
luableinfoi-mhtion as to the best mode (rf simplifying the tedious pro- 
cds^ of the Courts, and of diminishing the costs to which suitors are 
subjected ; and herein he might have done good servi^ to the com* 
munity. But the e:)^tence (rf a public seems wholly to have escaped 
the notice of this disinterested reformer ; his sole concern is how a 
more equal distribution of employment can be effected, and in the 
prOseoutiori of this object, cases are thrown in as make- weights, and 
clients are transferred as unceremoniously as the live-stock on a farm. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think, that aldiough the practioee 
carried bn by the legal fraternity at Calcutta, as detailed in thestale- 
nwmt before us, are not of the most creditaUe description, still the 
system had best be left to correct itself ; and even if interference were 
advisable, the remedy proposed is by ne means recommended either 
by its probable utility, or by the soundness of its basis. 

Whilst on the subject of the administration of justice in India, we 
cannot avoid congratulating that unfortunate country an the symp*’ 
toms which have at last manifested themselves of a disposition to ex*^ 
tend the liberal system of the day to our Indian Subjects. Mr. Wynn’s 
proposed Indian Jury Bill is likely to prove an important improve- 
ment in our colonial policy ; and without too closely scrutinizing the 
motives which may have led the President to turn his eyes to the 
East, the population of India will be content to accept the measure as 
a grateful boon, and will hail it as an earnest of future concessions to 
be granted them by Parliament. Nothing is to be expected from the 
selfish and heartless policy of Leadenhall*8treet->*no community of 
interests exists between the oppressors and the oppressed. It is to 
Parliament alone that India must look for redress or justice. With 
r^ard to the constitution of the Supreme Court of Judicature in In- 
dia, defective as it is, and shorn of some of its brightest beams, still 
dearly cherished is it by our unfortunate fellow-suyects in the East. 
It is the only semblance of an institution they possess — the only safe- 
guard it has pleased their country to bestow on them against absolute 
desMtism ; it is the hope which remains to them whilst all the evils 
of Pandora’s box are raging around. It is not because a Judge may 
sometimes be found sufficiently subservient to descend from Us sta- 
tion as umpire between the governed.and their governors, and to enter 
into an unholy alliance to barter away the rights of which be is the 
guardian, that we are to prize the less highly this valuable instatutipo. 
peepiy indeed must we deplore such back-slidings, but our affiiction 
IS not without solace ; pur eyes may turn from Bengal to Bombay, 
and behold the refreshing spectacle of judicial firmness and integrity 
resolutely resisting the solicitations of power> SAd reining to 
against the rights of the people, or to soirender tbs iftcred trust i| 
holds for them into the hands of a desp^. 

Look here upon this pietbre, and on this— . » ‘ 
the counteneit presentment of two hdget. 

I 2 



ON WOMAN, 


When the first ray of light serene 
O'er infant eyes its lustre sheds, 

Who then with gladness hails the gift, 

And e’en that gladdening treasure dreads? 

AVho— as the winged years fly on, 

And nobler scenes engage our care— 
Marks at each step our onward course, 
The open foe— the latent snare ? 

Who is it that in health imparts 
A livelier hue to Nature's bloom ? 

Who bids the drooping spirit rise, 

And brightens e'en the sick-bed gloom ? 

Who mitigates the venomed pangs. 
Inflicted by a slanderer’s tongue? 

^Vllo calms the fiercest passion’s rage, 
And lulls them as by syren-song ? 

^Vhen wayward fancies urge the soul. 
And duty's claims neglected lie— 

Who kindly veils our frailties o'er. 

And scans them with a lover’s eye ? 

When, as each cherished joy subsides, 

To each with closer grasp we cling — 
Who mans the sinking powers of age, 
And breathes on life a youthful spring? 

And when th' Almighty voice recalls ‘ 
The care-woin pilgrim to his rest, 

Who, in remembrance, fondly dwells 
On scenes her earlier fortune blessed ? 

Tis Slie— ordained, by Heaven's decree', 
Our Parent, Guide, Associate, Friend— 
Flach joy, by sharing, to enhance, 

Flach grief, by softening, to amend. 

In whom, with intermingled grace, 

The mild with sterner virtues blend ; 

In whom each tie we dearly prize, 

Finds both its origin and eno. 
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liORD AMHERST*S OWN PICTtmB OF THB PRESENT STATE 
OF INDIA. 

Mr. Murray’s * Representative' has borne frequent marks of 
its projector’s connexion with official personageS) in the private 
correspondence which it has occasionally procured from quarters where 
it could not have been otherwise attainable. One of the most in* 
stnictive, and, but for its melancholy truths, we might say amusing 
specimens of this, is to be found in a long letter, published in its 34th 
Number, on the 4th of March last, and bearing date from Calcutta, 
the 20th of September 1825. This is so evidently the production of 
Lord Amherst's own hand, addressed probably to his excellent friend 
and patron, Mr. Canning, who gave so glowing a picture of his 
]amb>like qualities, in the House of Commons, that we have assumed 
it as his beyond a doubt; and few, we think, can rise from the perusal 
of it without the same conviction. Its internal evidence is sufficient 
to prove it the production of one having authority,” and knowing 
the inmost thoughts and wishes of the Governor-General’s heart.-— 
But, in addition to this, we are borne out in our conclusion by such 
circumstantial evidence, as leaves no doubt whatever on our own mind 
of its exalted origin and composition. 

Now that the press of India is so completely under the dominion of 
absolute and irresponsible power, the intelligence furnished by the pub- 
lic papers of that country must of necessity be incomplete ; for although 
there is no want of information, as to quantity, on the subject of the 
Burmese war, we know well that any paragraph contained in the letter 
of a correspondent, reflecting on the higher authorities in their ma- 
nagement of the campaign, would be carefully expunged before pub- 
lication, or softened down in such a manner as not to endanger the 
existence of the paper in which it was to appear. Our only source of 
full and correct information is therefore private communications from 
the spot, and on these we can generally rely. But, whenever these 
may contain unwelcome truths, the cry is — “ Who can depend on 
mere gossiping private letters, of whom no one knows the writer V* — 
and the most frequent utterers of such a cry arc the very men who, 
whenever a private letter tells the tale they wish, are the first to 
blazon it abroad to the wmrld as worthy of publication, Witness the 
sepseless clamour of Mr. Wynn and Mr. Freemantle in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Astell and Sir G. Robinson at the India House, 
where the parties seemed to think that all letters addressed to them- 
selves from India were worthy of credit, but that those addressed to 
others from the same quarter, and probably often from the same indivi- 
duals, were wholly undeserving of notice. 

To return to Lord Amherst, and his letter to his, dear friend,” as 
published in the * Representative,’ we propose giving the whole a pla^e 
in oor^ pages, paragraph by paragraph, for the purpose ofshoiving 
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Lord Amhef^ em PieHre 


wHat the state of the country and of the war Is^ accorditffjf to the illicit 
ikVoutable reptesentation that could be given of it by one wko tt^hes 
up 1^ pen for the avowed purpose of defending the p<dk(y jetted, 
and giving the best possible account of the existing posture pf affairs. 
The writer begins thus : 

CulcuttOf Sept. 1835 . 

. ’Mt nuAR — . Your letter of the 22d April reaclfed me a few days ago. 
fl^rtly after the date of it, you will have been gratified by hearing nf i8te 
signal success of Sir Archibald Campbell over the Burmese; aiad you wiii 
ferthcr have received pleasure from the mcm of our operation! 0wr- 

ters up to the commencement of the rainy season. In fact, by the.mcyajdi 

Apnl last, we had deprived the enemy of all the conquests he had r^de 
since the days of Alompra, and had once more nearly brought die 
empire within the confines of Ava Proper. Since May, military operations 
have ceased. We have the fairest prospect of recommencing theni«hy a mtirch 
hpfin Ummerapoora ; and though w'e nave lately heard again of liVgebPdies 
of men collected to oppose our advance to the capital, I am not nfitcid of 
any effort they can make to arrest our course. Tlie only annojfe^ they 
could give us would be by getting round Sir Archibald’s flank, and iuter- 
^pting his communication with Rangoon ; and I must acknowledge that 
Imiwt without vMasincss that some such movement may be attempted. 

The features of this short paragraph are sufficiently remaxkabfe. 
It is quite easy, no doubt, in a “ private and gossiping letter,” (for, 
after all, this is no more,) to talk of success in all quarters, where 
there ^ no accounts ever published by the opposite party, and where 
there n none to dispute what may be advanced by the narrator. But 
even taking their own account of the matter, we are at a loss to know 
what success in all quarters means, when we remember the sufferings 
endured at Rangoon— the defeat at Ramoo— the repulses in various 
attacks on stockades — the defeat of Commodore Hayes’s flotilla on 
the Arracan river the retreat of the division that attempted in vain to 
penetrate across the country to the north— and the devastating havoc 
made in every division of the army, not more by the effects of f^gue 
and climate, than by the shameful mismanagement of the commissariat 
department, and the want ot all necessary and useful supplies. If 
this be success in all quarters, it must be Imrd to say what would be 
^sidered failure. The “ not being afraid ” of one threatened 
Mnger, and being “ not without uneasiness ” as to another, sufficiency 
betokens who the writer is that could have to sustain these weighty 
earos, and is, besides, a characteristic symptom of the wavering IMid 
uncertainty for which he is known to be so remarkable. The next 
paragraph proceeds to say— 


, pcjicy hitherto, with regard to Pegu, of which kingdom we ase ami- 
foiiy has been to conciliate the vtlu^tantt by kind itmee, but not to .excite 
fthem to «volt, ,for which they have hitherto shown no disposition, w4 wkkh 
of come be pledged at all hazmh to support. We have l^n 
to bring this war to a conclusion by negotiation, and ImataTrn 
CotertfAva, in refusing to treat; mr 
. y feey have undergone, ^o opportunity has been *l(»tdf 
terminate the war, nor Should w* be^sbjfWiiA 
n fo mm to listen to terms because the mode of ^ng them be 



Mis. 

<lwni qslablijibod in Europe, Our Qovrrointnt if,i 1 4 |l «»», 
to deal Ilf ith tiiem in their own way ; but the only semblance which we 
have y^ seen of a dgwv to negotiate was caused by the rapid advance of 
ISir upon Erorafe, and was intended to prevent his occupation bf 

that impoftaht pdirt. His offer to treat with them at jProme weis tejected. 

Th$ aaserdoQ of conciliating the inhabitants by kind usagoi woo)d 
hare Itad jnora weight if it had come from one of themselves* No 
doi^t, tyrants mid conquerors always insist that they ti;eat their 
aalyocts and their captives well. The very planters and slave-driveia 
of tne West Indies pretend to do the same thing ; and the Sultan of 
tho Turks, who slits the ears and noses of hundreds per day, has him* 
w\( duly proclaimed as the “ Mirror of Clemency.” Nadir Shah, 
ind^d, while rearing pyramids of bloody heads at Ispahan, wa| 
praised by his courtiers for his merciful disposition ; and, after the. 
stime fashion, while the British troops (to the shame of those who led 
them on, be it spoken) were plundering the temples, sacking the towns, 
and s]au|hteriag unresisting captives, all of which has been done in 
this Burmese war, their “ lamb-like ” ruler talks of “ conciliating them 
by kind usage,” as if every creature in the country had been clothed, 
fW, and sheltered, at their conqueror’s expense. Verily, the rulira 
of the earth are hard to bo understood. The truth, however, will 
escape, even from their cautious pens; as we find, in the very same 
aentence, the instructive admission — that if these kindly used 
people were to revolt against their legitimate rulers, the British Ghh 
vernment would be pledged at all hazards to support them in their 
rebellion! Here is a doctrine to be propagated in the Eaitl The 
same individuals who w'ould banish any one of their own countrymea 
from India, for daring even to suppose that the Oovernment under 
which he l)^d the misfortune to live was not the best of all possible 
governments, have no scruple at going into another country, and assift^ 
ing the people to throw off their allegiance to their lawful sovereignly 
to take arms against their rulers, and to overturn the establii^ed 
gCvernment I In short, these men extol rebellion as as a virtue de* 
serving their especial support, when it is to be fomented in the country 
of another power ; though they would hang or shoot any man for daring 
to attempt, or even to hint at such a course of conduct in their owm 
AikI these are Christian rulers, who are professing a desire to teaob 
the idolaters of India a better creed, and make them do to otheo ni 
they Would be done unto. How well they themselves observe this 
maxim, let this striking instance prove. 

The next admission is a powerful one. The people who had been 

so ** successful in all quarters,” instead of following up the 
tide of victory to complete the conquest, (as would naturally Imvs 
been the case, had victory always really crowned their offortsy) 
unaccountably become so sick of their “ successful career,” that thi^ 
werejDOSt anxious to conclude the war by negotiation. Nay; »o iiCl!- 
patient were they for an end to all their '*succes^” that the 
humUed Burmese might have every thing their own way,” and dicl* 
tate almost what terms they pleated. Li^ Amherst woald^ioi be so 
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^ to (jttMtel with them eboat the 1 J 

grown much wiaer since his embassy to Cbi6a, whcro 'aH th^ 
object of his mission were defeated, from his scrupulous 'rofwal 0 
knock his head nine times on the floor. We confess, howev^,;that 
hift (hrh obstinacy on that occasion ought to make him the less .snN 
priled at the obstinacy of the Court of Ava in refusing totrdkt;^- lO 
case of Lord Amherst at Pekin, it was the sacrifice of a 
national object to a silly overrating the imi^rtance of a sensetew^OttS- 
tom. In the case of the Court of Ava, it is a determination ^ ttnike 
no 'Sacrifices of their country’s interests, but to defend their alto 
and their hearths” to the last drop of their blood. Which sOrt'of 
obstinacy is the moat praiseworthy, the reader may decide. Hie 
letter continues : ’ 

if the Court perseveres in this determination to refuse all amtcfihk 
nJmtinevt, we shall have nothing left for it, but to retain our con^uett$; and 
dimember the empire; and I confess I should now be very gla^o see aby 
disposition on the part of the Peguers to separate themselves frodFAva, and 
t<y ftitert their own independence. In this, 1 believe, the Government would 
not im} hesitate to encourage them. If the ppulution ivere toriXf ahd to 
express a wish to set up u king from their aiitient stock, a very trifling assist* 
ance from us would be sufticitnt to consolidate the revolution^ and Ava 
would once more become a remote and powerless state. 

' The writer gets more and more enamoured of rebellion as he pro- 
ceeds. The “ amicable adjustment ” of which ho speaks, and which, 
it seems, the invaded people persevere in refusing, is, probably, apro- 
poiition for the Burmese to pay all the expenses of the w-ar undertaken 
for thoir destruction, and to send the destroyers of their temples, the 
deipoilers of their wives and children, back again to India, with all 
the honours and booty they have acquired, leaving the people of Ava 
to repair the devastation which their invaders have committed, out of 
their own impoverished resources. What “ amicable adjustment ” 
could an unjustly-invaded people consent to make, as long as there 
was a hope of driving the usurpers of their soil into the waves or the 
wilds through which they came ? Their stubborn resistance of all 
twertures is highly creditable to their courage and their patriotism ; 
and we see no reason why we should praise our own countrymen to 
the ikies for their determined preparations to repel an invading artny 
ffdm France, and not aw^ard the same honours to the** barbarians” of 
Ava, as they are sneeringly called, for the exercise of the same heroic 
devotion. “ But,” says my Lord Amherst, ** if they will not yield us 
all weaik) and pay our troops for butchering them, we must een 
foliowtheokl beaten track, by which all India has been progressively 
wrested flmm its lawful possessors : we must * retain our conquests/ 
and * dismember the emjnre.’ ” This is the robbery Which great men 
may Uommit with impunity ; though, if a starving individual were :td 
to dismember Lord Amherst’s garden, or appropriate to his 
use a. square rood of laud belonging to his Excellency, he would 
k^da^^pupced as a miscreant, and hung up in chains^ as an exaiiip}fl 
j^lltafotken&QmaimUara^ 
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ii to vehemently dfeiM in ShIHkM; 
ai| «thn8omMse of<^ll the mischief that afflicts mankiiui/and on 
^1^ f^oily. Al^nce and their admirers pour forth such eloquent strains 
of denuaciatiqn* is better understood in Asia ; and even the lamln 
like.” l-iOrdof the Bedchamber, after passing the Cape of Good Hope» 
has no shame in avowing doctrines that would shock the ears of any 
but the most.determined republicans in this country. He wishes ^ 
pepj^s of.Ava would rise” to a man, and ** assert their own inde- 
pendentn he is quite sure that the British Government would ‘*eiGh 
pomage” them, and give their ready assistance to ** consolidate the 
revolution.” Why, it is not many months ago that the whole of the 
loyfd preu of England was infuriated against Mr. O’Conuell, not' for. 
going the length of Lord Amherst, and wishing the people to revoltj 
cj tal^ng of the encouragement which they might receive from France 
if tljey set up a Catholic king from their own ** antient stock ; ” tut 
for merely, saying, that if a revolution were really to happen, he hoped 
they WPtfil iiave the good fortune to dnd a talented and prudent indif 
vidua! like Bolivar, to bring it to a happy close. For an Irishronu to 
say this only, in his own country, he being, too, one of the sufferers 
under its present system of nile, was deemed a crime of the deepeit 
dye. For an Englishman, however, to go into another country, and, 
in the mere wantonness of power and lust of conquest, without any 
excitement wliatevcr from sufferings of any kind, to induce others to 
revolt, and to offer them powerful encouragement, appears to ho 
thought a very harmless, if not, indeed, a praiseworthy proceeding'! 
So capricious are the laws of morality, and so much does even the 
idea of justice, which pretend to regard as the same under every 
sky, depend entirely on time, person, place, and other accidental cif* 
cumstances! The v/riter proceeds ; ' • 

Of all the conquests we have made, Arracan has given the Covemrrieijij 
the most satisfnctwn. It was a point of honour to avenge tlie muUs and In- 
juries we have suffered, on the vny spot from whence they have proceeded. 
Arracan besides contributes materially to the security of our frontier, and 
may, I think, be made a healthy station, notwithstanding the injurious eif^ts 
produced this season by the climate. But I very much doubt whether w« 
shall be able to march a strong detachment, as we intended to do, aoross 
the mountains from Arracan to the valley of die Irrawaddy. The Gpve^pr 
ment had it much at h art to open the communication, but the natural, obf 
Stacies are of the most fimmidubie description. ; 

For the first time, I believe, in India, an invading army has conquered 
and maintained possession (for one season) of Assam. ^Vhile, on the q^ 
hand, we have deprived the Burmese of every foot of sea-coast whidi tn^ 
possessed, we hare, on the other, effectually excloded theni from the'Btdratflf- 
poDter. The petty state of Cachar is restored to its antient soverelgnp-zoA. 
Gumbbeer Sing, by a gallant enterprise, has repossessed himselfof ]^is> 
idpore»,in wliicb forritoiy there does not remain a single Burmeses toldigy,| 

: That any portion of the conquest made should give adjust gov^^ 
ment satisfection, is what we do not pretend to iiiwtetetahd. ’The 
appropiriation to one’s own advantage of the proj^Hy 
from any other motive than extreme necewityi' is jttitnled 
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for a raomefit. But no such necessity existed in the caw in quwt^ : 
the conquest is, therefore, a spoliation ; and nothing could satisfy a 
just mind but restoring it to its rightful owners. To keep its plundered 
treasures, however, is that which gives the despoilers “ the greatest 
satisfaction,” and, therefore, this is the course preferred. But says 
the noble I^rd, “ It was a point of honour to avenge the iowlts and 
.injuries suffered on the very spot from whence they proceeded.” Now 
this rule, also, which he observes himself, his supporters in England 
will not permit to be observed by others. The men whom Lord 
Amherst and his colleagues have banished, plundered, and insulted, 
heaping injuries on their heads even alter they had been already bent 
to the earth by persecution, are not suffered to return to the spot 
,wheie these insults and these injuries were received ; they are not 
permitted even to talk of this “ point of honour” in “ avenging their 
wrongs,” without having fresh insults, and still greater injuries, ac- 
cumulated on their devoted heads, by the refusal of every claim lor 
redress, and the rejection of every prayer for justice. The'day may 
yet come, however, when their wrongs shall be avenged by some 
nobler triumph than that ol despoiling the innocent for acts done by 
others who escape. 

The reader will observe, that the admission is here made of the 
Government having very much at heart ” an object which it did 
Jiot accomplish, notwithstanding its successful operations in all quar- 
ters: and also the fact, that restoring antient sovereigns is regarded 
as a virtue in Cachar, though dethroning them is the practice in 
India; while it is called “a gallant enterprise” for a Native chief 
to regain his rights in Munnipore, though it would be deemed high- 
•treason for him to attempt it in any part of Hindoostan. After this 
instructivje recital, the noble waiter goes on to say : 

And now I am told from England that our management of the war is 
very questionable— that u’e chose the wrong season for Rangoon — that much 
iucCnvenience has arisen from the fluctuation of out' plans— and all this is 
alleged upon the authority of private letters from Calcutta. 

The Governor-General has apparently received what is familiarly 
termed “ a wig ” in India ; in plain terms, a letter of remonstrance and 
reproof from the Court of Directors, or Board of Control : nor does the 
continued public approbation of these distinguished bodies at all render 
this improbable ; for it is notorious that both of them cond^mu in 
their secret official communications, What they loudly applaud in 
their public speeches and harangues. This sort of dissimulation and 
deceit is in no disrepute iu the higher circles; though the same 
practice would effectually exclude a man from all good company in 
private life, so capricious are the distinctions of diplomacy. But the 
-most amusing part of this remarkable paragraph, is the sort of con- 
tempt shown for ** private letters” at its close. And pray, What else 
but a “private letter” is this very communication, that affects to 
despise such sources of information ? It is headed in the ‘ Represent 
tative,’ “ Private Correspondence.” It is addressed to some “ dear” 
friend, whose name is struck Dut, and supplied by a blank.' It is 



witiiMt * BU&ei either real or assumed, at the end; and is iu all 
reepeds aa toiii{d£tely an anonymous private gossiping letter^ as 
tin very ones o& which it would cast such a slur as to deprive them 
of all claims to credit. The writer proceeds : 

Ihe statement T hive given you above is the best ans\oer to the first charge ; 
besides which, I have the satisfaction of telling you that the Government 
here# having received from the first authority at home a sketch of operations 
fox the next campaign, that identical plan was already accomplished m the 
kit. We attacked Rangoon in May because we were ready— because we 
took the enemy completely by surprise, and tlierefore lost not a man in the , 
attack— because there was a fair prospect of its immediately bringing the 
enemy to terms— because the best authorities agreed (hat the Irrawaddy was 
most easily ascended in Juno — because wc thereby relieved (and it was our 
only means of relieving it) the pressure upon our own frontier, where at 
that time of year we could not venture to send a single sepoy — and because 
the Madras army would be one week on board ship, instead of six or eight 
in December or January ; added to which, was the prodigious saving of 
time— and, in fact, the battles of the early part of December could not have 
been fought till the following year, had the attack upon Rangoon been post- 
poned till the cold season. 

Now the truth is, that if the statement given is the best answer 
that can be offered, all must admit that it is a most unsatisfactory 
one. It is admitted, in the most unequivocal manner, that the war 
was so difficult and unsatisfactory, that the greatest efforts were making 
to bring it to a close on any terms that could be procured ; but surely, 
if the management of the war had not been — not merely questionable, 
l>ut positively bad, the forces would have been in Amerapoora in six 
months after landing at Rangoon, and the country subdued with one- 
fourth the loss of time, blood, and treasure. As to the plan of opera- 
tions being a good one, because the first authorities at home, who 
were probably as ignorant and incompetent to judge as the authorities 
abroad, had sent out a sketch of the very identical plan pursued, 
(although such a coincidence is little short of a miracle,) it is a strand 
mode of proof, to say the least. Both might have been equally bad * 
and that they were so, the protracted duration of the war is sufficient 
to demonstrate. 

We cannot pass this assertion by, without remarking on the folly 
of attempting, at a distance of so many thousand miles, to lay down 
plans of operations, which can only be founded on information of 
events that have already transpired six months before they can be 
known here, and must have happened twelve months, at least, before 
the plans founded on them can reach the place on whibh they are, to 
be carried into execution. The absurdity of attempting to govern a 
country so far off, must strike the most casual observer. If .there 
sh vjld be any to whom it does not appear monstrous, let them, thmje 
for a moment what would be the condition of England, if its pan^* 
mentary and military proceedings were originally framed in In^a, 
and that nothing could be done here without instructions from a king 
and his ministers residing in Hindoostau. The writer continues : 

As to the fluctuation of our plans, 1 should like to know where it is to be 
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any extent I mean beyond the natural effect of fnssh 
reaching us in imttcn of which we were in entire ignoroince* Duhm , the 
the summer and autumn of last year, considerable doubt preYailod iW to the 
most practicable route to Ava — whether through Munnipore or 
One or other of these prevailed according to the reports we weW able to 
collect ; but Dacca was the point to which every thing was to be oit^ted in 
either case. The march of supplies and reinforcements was stefidily’ pur- 
sued to that quarter during the whole of the rainy season, mimof 
Goverument was made t/p by the time that active operations could com- 
mence, and I will venture to say, tliat not a day was lost, and scarcely an 
order cuiiiilci maiidedf during the whole of the perplexing and embarrassing 
season which elapsed previously to taking the field. 

The fluctuation of plans is admitted in the same breath by which it 
is denied. ‘'Aye!” says the writer, “vei 7 true; there Aaue been 
fluctuations, but ow/y such as were the nnlnvul effect of our being, 
(lay after day, informed of matters of which wc were before in entire 
vjnoranccr Why, this is sullicient to produce the greatest jpossible 
fluctuations. But then the question as naturally arises, “ Why this 
ignorance, when you jiossossed all the moans of acquiring the mast 
accurate information ? ” The answer is not easy ; but we may see in 
this one of the many pernicious effects of fettering the press, and 
shutting out all information but that which is agreeable to men in 
authority. In .such a state, men in otlice can learn little or nothing 
from others, but go on groping their way in the dark, and making 
false steps every minute ; and the evil which they suffer in conse- 
quence is a just punishment for their folly. So far, however, is it 
from being true that there was “scarcely an order countermanded,” 
that it may be doubted whether there was ever a war undertaken in 
which so many contradictory orders were issued as at the commence- 
ment of this. We have given one striking instance in a military diary, 
published in one of our earlier Numbers,’ where every succeeding day 
brought fresh orders countermanding those of the preceding, till, at 
last, the uncertainty was so great, that no orders were attended to, 
under the impression that twenty-four hours w'ould see them certainly 
annulled. So much for the veracity of this writer, who speaks with 
such knowledge of the “ mind of Government ” being “ made up,” as 
if he were the sole agent in the w'hole affair. What follnw's, however, 
is worthy of especial note : 

To judge of the contents of these private LViTEns by the quotations of 
Mr. liiiine and Sir Charles Forbes, I should say they betray a most e.vtraor- 
dimiry ignorance of the matters of which they treat, and, I am afraid I must 
add, no little ])ortion of mulcvoicnce. But I must acknowledge diat I am 
made serioi'sey uneasy when I observe the effect on those who at least 
wight have had access to authentic documents, and who tlierefore should 
not have taken their creed from any such productions. 

As w’e remarked before, the writer of this “ jwivate letter” in Mr. 
Murray’s ‘ Representative,’ seems to have an unconquerable antipathy 
to all “ private letters” but his owm. The writers are ignorant, only 
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because ^ey“ differ from hiitt, who fs, of course, the staodard of all 
wisdom. But they are not only ignorant— they are malevolent. 
That is a hold please, and one of which the writer does not appear to 
know the etymology or ti-ue meaning. The^y whp complain of the 
horrors of this war, and pray for its speedy termination, are not so, 
liable to the imputation of wishers of evil, or an inclination to hurt 
others, as they who desire the population to be stimulated to rebellion 
for their own destruction, and talk of dismembering the empire and 
dividing the spoil. Among the first class, are the writers of the ‘‘ pri- 
vate letters” quoted by Sir Charles Forbes and Mr. Hume; among 
the latter, is the writer of the “ private letter” in Mr. Murray’s ‘ Re- 
presentative ’—or, in other words, Lord Amherst. Who else but 
himself could write in the imperial style of this production ? Who 
know so well the mind and determination of Government ? Who 
speak so accurately of his reproofs from home, and the plans of the 
highest authorities ? and who, above all, could so often talk of his 
being ** made seriously uneasy ” by the effects produced on the au-* 
thorities here by the “ private letters” adverted to? He plainly in- 
dicates who it is that appear to him to have been influenced against 
him by these means ; namely, ‘‘ those who 7night have had access to 
authentic documents.” And who were they?— no other than the 
members of the Board of Control, and the Secret Committee of the 
India Directors. To them alone could these documents be accessi- 
ble: for when the Repoiton the Massacre at Barrackjwre and other 
equally impoitant papers have been moved for by Sir Charles Forces, 
Mr. Hume, and others, they have been refused both in Parliament 
and at the India House ; so that the same individuals, of whom Lord 
Amherst speaks when he says — And now / am told Irora England 
that our plans were wrong,” &c. are they on whom this effect haa 
been produced ; and here, indeed, is the proof of its development, 
“ But,” says the noble Lord, “ these gentlemen should only depend on 
the authentic documents within their reach, (meaning official docu- 
ments written by parties interested and especially empowered to give 
false and delusive statements in their own justification and defence;) 
they should have heard what /, and my secretaries, who write by my 
dictation, have said of om ?* own doings ; they should not ‘ take their 
creed from any such productions’ as the private letters of any one 
else.” Who, then, shall pay any regard to the “ private letter ” of the 
‘ Representative ’ ? or what indeed, after all, is every species of written 
information, but the testimony of someone individual to certain facts 
coming within his own particular cognizance ? Nearly all the in- 
formation contained in every newspaper originates in private corre- 
spondence: and every thing written in Encyclopoedias, Reviews, and 
other periodical publications, besides a vast number ot larger works,' 
is from the hands of different individuals, as often anonymous as other 
wise, and quite unknown to the world at large. Ibis attempt to 
throw discredit on “ private letters” is, therefore, art unworthy Sub- 
terfuge, in order to weaken, if possible, testimony that is uniformly 
unfavourable. Private letters are valuable enough when they tell in 
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favoar of the noble Lord and his measures ; and, tberefbro, tWa leto 
of his owu has been put so prominently forward in the ministerial 
prints. But there is one rule which is always safe to be observed re- 
specting such production, and it is this — to iveigh the internal evi- 
dence carefully ; and if from this it can be clearly ^own the 
writer contradicts himself, and has an evident interest in deceivingt to 
be more than usually cautious in admitting his deductions. If tried 
by this rule, the production of Lord Amherst will vanish into ^ing.. 
We give the succeeding paragraph of this instructive production ; 

Nothing has wpriVd wc more than to observe [he extraordinary effect$ 
produced upon men’s minds in the Upper Provinces by the war in Ava. 
There has been a very prevailing belief that our raj was drawing to a close. 
No reports have been too extravagant for the vredulom Natives of that 
cmarler. Predictions of our downfall were greedily circulateo. The 
Native ukbars teemed with accounts of defeats sustained under the mils of 
Calcutta. I^st year tliese reports produced only partial disturbances, 
winch were speedily suppressed ; but I fear that this year, after the Dussera, 
we are to expect some more seriotts and extemive commotions. An usurper 
at Bhurtpore has set that country ih a blaze, and Jyepore and Ulwar seem 
but too ready to join in spreading tlie conflagration. It has been with the 
utmost reluctance that Lord Amherst^ has made up his mind to take part in 
these disturbances ; but he now begins to see that it is to too late to abstain 
from tlie exe rcise of a paramount authority i n us acknowledged by all the Nath'e 
states, however they may singly now and then dispute it. Tlie precautions 
we have been taking to strengthen ouiselves in the Upper Provinces will 
now prove to be of the utmost moment. If matters proceed to extremities, 
they will, I hope, enable us to bear down all opposition ; and I am quite 
sure that nothing will enable us to negotiate with more effect than the 
overwhelming force which will back our negotiator. Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
He was sent for from Hyderabad, as the man m all India pointed out by 
common consent ^ the fittest for the diffwult crisis about to approach in the 
Upper Provinces. 

This extract is full of matter for inference. In the first place, no 
one but a man new to the Indian Government — no one, in short, but 
Lord Amberst himself, could have been “ surprised ,” or think it at 
all “ extraordinary,” that the war in Ava should produce the effects 
which be describes on the minds of the people in the Upper Pro- 
vinces. Nothing could be more natural ; and all men of any experi- 
ence in Indian matters well know this. Not long ago, Sir John 
Malcolm, in a speech at the India House on the danger of allowing 
the freedom of the press in India, used this memorable* language: 

The instructed classes among the Natives of India, who have already lost 
consideration, wealth, and influence, by the introduction of our power, 
fear, and justly too, that its progress will still further degrade them. ITjey 
must, from such causes, have a hostile feeling towards us, and this U not 
likely to decrease from Uie necessity they are under of concealing it. They 

• This could not have remained in the first perspn, without too plainly in- 
dicating the writer, and bos been therefore, no doubt, thus altered ; but the 
veil is too flimsy not to be seen through. 

s How this common consent could be obtained in a country where men can 
neither speak nor write with freedom is nut explained. 
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will seiM every opportunity of injuring our power, an4 many must be 
afforded them. They are, to my knowledge, adepts in spreading uiscontenl, 
and exciting sedition and rebellion. My attention has been, dur'mg the 
last twenty-five years, particularly directed to this dangerous species of se- 
cret war carried on against our authority, whiehkis alwai/s carrt/ing on by 
numerous though unseen hands. The spirit is K^t up bv letters, by ex- 
aggerated reports, and by pretended prophecies. When the time ap^ari 
favourable, firom'the occurrence of misfortune to our arms, from rebellion 
in our provinces, or from mutiny in our troops, circular letters and pr^la* 
matioiM are dispersed over the country with a celerity that is incredible, 
Such documents are read with avidity. Their contents are, in most cases, 
the same. The English are depicted as usiu'pers of low caste, and as ty- 
rants, who have sought India with no view but that of degrading' the inha- 
bitants, and of robbing tliem of their wealth, while they seek to subvert 
their usages and religion. The Native soldiers are always appe^^'to; and 
the advice to them is, in all instances I have met with, the sarte ; ** Your 
European tyrants are few in numbeV, murder them " ! The effort^ made by 
the part of the Indian population I have mentioned, (tlve instructed classes,) 
and their success in keening up a spirit which places us always in danger, 
are facts that will not ne denied by any man at all acquainted with the 
subjecf*. 

§ir John Malcolm’s knowledge of India few will dispute; and the 
accuracy of this description of its inhabitants, which was delivered at 
the India House, in the presence of the Directors and a crowded 
Court, no one stood up to deny. W^e shall say nothing of the dis- 
grace which such a picture reflects on England, or of the folly of pre- 
tending that such a people are happy and contented with our rule. 
But that which Sir John Malcolm knew well enough to be the con- 
stant feeling of the Natives of India towards us, appears to Lord 
Amherst (who ought by this time, at least, to know better) to be 
something quite new and “ extraordinary.” It ever has been, still is, 
and ever will be, their feeling, until they are admitted to some par- 
ticipation in the blessings uhich their luxuriantly-abundaut country 
might be made to yield for both governors and governed,—- till they 
can accumulate wealth and information to some good purpose, and be, 
made partakers of our authoiity in government, instead of always 
bending beneath our yoke. The closing paragraph of this remarkable 
letter is as follows : 

The ruinous expense of this Burmese war occasions our Government many 
(in uneasy mmeut; but the struggle must be made and a war which in- 
volves at the same moment an attack upon Bhurtpore and Ummerapoora, 
must demand great sacuii ices. I am only surprised that last year we 
could get money at four percent. ; and indeed it is only Lately that we have 
been compelled lo raise oun interest to five. Your’s, Sec. 

This is, no doubt?, a frank and sincere confession. The misery 
inflicted on the unhappy people of Ava ; the loss of life and destruc- 
tion of health among the troops sent to invade them ; the anxieties 
created in this country, as well as in India, for the fates of individuals* 
engaged in this calamitous and protracted struggle all these weigh 
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but as dust in Oie balance with the noble Lord. The “ uneasy mo- 
ments ” which he and his colleagues suffer, are caused only by the con- 
sideration of where they are to get more money to defray the ruinous 
expenses of the Burmese war. The miserable people of India^ are 
already taxed to the ful^^'br they would soon be burthened with fresh 
imposts to supply the need : loans are, therefore, the only resources 
left. His Lordship has already spent all the surplus left in the In- 
dian treasury when Lord Hastings resigned the government, and a 
few millions more. And as the monied men in India are as anxious 
as all other loan-contractors to benefit by the necessities of the state, 
the Council have their “ uneasy moments on that head. “ The 
struggle^ Min ST be made,” says the writer. We do not see the neces- 
sity. Iftfeyhave- made an unjust invasion of a distant territory, let 
them He^/and seek no compensation for their own wrong. But as 
to the g fiim sacrifces which the noble Lord talks of being demanded, 
let not the people of England be deluded by a notion that he has to 
make a sacrifice of a single shilling, or that any Englishman in the 
whole of India contributes a rupee, in the shape ol new taxes, towards 
its support. Lord Amherst, and all his Council, have a direct private 
and personal benefit in every augmentation of the rate of interest for 
})ublic loans, or the rate of exchange between India and England. 
Every civil servant, who is sufiicicntly high in office to have any sur- 
plus money, who is a lender instead of a borrower, has a large increase 
to his wealth by every augmentation of the interest and exchange. 
Every British merchant in India profits in the same manner, besides 
having employment for his ships, and a brisk market for stores and 
commodities of every kind required in the war. The sacrifices^ if 
any are required to bo made, fall on two classes alone : 1st, the Na- 
tive inhabitants of India, who are burthened with new' imposts, when- 
ever it can be done, to meet the augmented expenditure, and pay the 
higher interest of the new loans ; and 2dly, the jieople of England, to 
whom the enormous and increasing debt of the East India Company 
will, no doubt, be ultimately transferred when their charier expires. 
It is unfortunate for India that the civil and military servants, and 
British residents there, as w’ell as the Directors and Proprietors of 
India stock here, are not all taxed for the support of Indian wars ; 
they would then be less frequent than they are ever likely to be while 
they promise nothing but pecuniary gain to the parties who engage in 
them, without the slightest probability of any actual cost either to 
them or to the authorities who are referred to in England, for the pur- 
pose of confirming or disapproving their proceedings. 

What is chiefly wanted, indeed, to excite a lively interest in the 
good government of India, is the abolition of tftat restrictive clause 
which fixes the maximum of dividend on India stock, and the power 
which enables the Company to borrow loans to make that maximum a 
minimum also, and- never to divide less than the highest amount 
which the law permits. If this were done away, and the Proprietors 
were only enabled to receive a dividend when the affairs of India were 
really in a prosperous condition, and w’ore called on to contribute 



their moii0J towards restoring the waste occasioned by thejr profligate 
and iiuproi^ent servants abroad^ we should then see able and efficient 
men sent out, instead of bed-chamber lordiL^to direct the affairs of 
that great, empire, and all useless and meffia||i|t individuals removed 
from their office, to give place to talent and /integrity, in whatever 
rank of life it could be found. 

We have so often repeated this opinion, that some will perhaps 
think it superfluous here ; but when we remember that the abominaUa 
traffic in human flesh took years to abolish, and that civil apd^,ie«/ 
ligious freedom is still withheld from a large portion of oi<r*&UdW!^' 
subjects, though it has been urged on the country for hi|if ft 

century, we feel that we should but ill perf^m our did 

not, ever and anon,” return to die charge, and repeat,' we 

have a voice to utter, and our countrymen have ears to that 

nothing short of the abolition of this detestable system of monopoly 
and despotism, with all its countless iniquities, can satisfy the claims 
of indignant Justice ; nothing short of this can give to the people of 
England their full participation in the value of an empire from which 
their capital, skill, and industry, are now effectually excluded, though 
the very Company that exercises this tyranny is upheld by their suffer- 
ance alone ; nothing but the destruction of those exclusive privileges, 
and that irresponsible power, which now hang like a spell over the fairest 
countries of Asia, and bjast, as with the breath of a pestilence, every 
rising, effort to improvement, — can ever lead the way to that most 
desirable of all events, the elevation of the countless millions of our 
Indian fellow-subjects to that rank in the scale of political and civilized 
communities, to which, by every claim of justice and humanity, they 
are fairly and fully^ entitW. 


COUNTER-EVIDENCE RESPECTING THE PUNCHAYE'r, OR . 

INDIAN TRIAL BY JURY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir, — It being desirable that the assertion of Sir Thomas Munro In 
1807, quoted in page 457 of your last Number, “ that the Madras 
Judicial Code of 1802 did not provide for the admiuistratioh of justice 
by punchayet,” should be met by the counter assertion of the framer 
of that code, I requeffethat reference may be made to a work published 
by Booth and Son, in 1820, on the Adawlut System and Trial by Jury 
in India. In Part II. chap. 1, page 125, it will be found that a Ri- 
gulatiou was promulgated in 1802, for referring suits to arbitration, 
and the Judges of the Courts were enjoined to afford every encot^ 
ragement in their power to persons of character and credit to become 
arbitrators.” If reference be had to the volumes of judicial and 
revenue selections, printed at the India House, abundant evidence 
Oriental Herald K 
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wiH be found that punchayet was never “ general or populM " ntong 
Ae Nadv“: that fo 1820 it had made no progre» as a system m atd 
of the administration of justice. Again, as S<r, Thorax Munro 
framed, as ho supposed, an improved Regulation in 1816, for the 
» adjudication of civil suits by assemblies ’ 

and as little or no progress has been made since the date of that law, 

U rendering puiichayet a useful aid in the administration of jusUce 
it follows that the judicial revenue olhcers at Madras are ^ 
in their assertions that ,» 

jected whenever any other mode of trial could be obtained , that 
the Natives do not in general think “justice done when they are 
compelled to resort to it. To disprove the assertions of these public 
functionaries, most of them of much local experience, let a return ot 
decisions by punchayets since 1816 be produced, or stated Irom per- 
fional knowledge. These returns will show to what extent^ puuchayet 
has been voluntarily resorted to under Sir Thomas Munro s own law, 
^nd under the influence of his known personal predilection tor this 
mode of trial. ^ y 

See also page 154 to 164 of ^ Tucker’s Financial State of the East 
India Company,’ published in 18*25. 

KOTE OK THE EDITOR. 

We feel obliired to our Correspondent for the numerous references he ha? 
elven us, but do not think the passage quoted above throws any new light on 
the suWeot. Our complaint was, that the Government of India, by rendenng 
it Miional with either party in a suit to submit to the punchayetor net, effer* 
tuailv ruined the institution ; as, admitting it to be the justest modeoi trial, 
the unjust liligaht, that is, one in every suit, would for that very reason in- 
ject It. Under the former Native Governments, Sir John Malcolm asserts, 
that the submission of parties to this tribunal wa»' not optional, any more 
than submission to the decision of a jury is optioiiat in England; hence we 
infer it ^rmcrly flourished, and under us has fallen into decay ; because we 
did make it optional. That we did so is not, we believe, disputed. It is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Tucker at the place referred to in his work (p. 157), and m 
the note by H. T. Colcbrookc, Esq., at p. 240, as to the regulations of 17«1, 
and implied in the words above quoted from ihe regulation of 1802, that per- 
sons might either sit on the punchayet or not as they chose. The decline oi 
the puuchayet system is therefore not only freely confessed by its advocates, 
but the causes of that decline pointed out. Another of these is, that no ap- 
peal is allowed, under our system, from the award ofapunebayet, unless gross 
irruption or partiality can be proved against its ibembevs. The diflBculty ol 
proving such corruption, where it exists, the facility of bringing witnesses to 
swear it where it is not, thence the great liability of honourable men to fals« 
imputatldns, were enough to make all parties, members of the punchayet as 
well a« suitors, shun an institution which we had beHet with so many perni- 
cious evils. To makeour work complete, we left all parties at liberty to have 
recourse to it or not. What would be the consequence in England jt no per- 
son were obliged to perform the office of a juror unless he chose, nor wy party 
bound to submit to its decision; and, on the other hand, those whp might 
volunteer to perform the office of jurymen knew that they, in nine cases oiit ot 
tn tha rrp.atpfit risk of beitte charged with corruption 
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alK)ve referr^ I’g on a differeut principlf, a return of decisions, showioe its 
operation, would undoubtedly be of great importance. For the reasons given 
above, it is obvious, that the unjust litigants, a very large bod}' in India, will, 
no doubt, as our Correspondent asserts, maintain that Justice is not done 
when they are compelled to resort to this fair mode of trid. But if the votes 
of the people were taken, it would be seen whether or not the great majority 
of hpnesi men were in its favour, as stated by Sir John Malcolm and the very 
highest authorities. Our Correspondent seems to think it a great hardship, 
if not injustice, to compel any one to submit to this mode of trial whether he 
will or not. Is it a hardship, we would ask, for free-born Englishmen in this 
country to be compelled to submit to a jury ? Or should this bulwark of 
British freedom be abolished because it may be obnoxious to many who do 
not find it a fit Irtstrumcut of injustice atid oppression, for over-reaching their 
neighbours, or defrauding them of their rights While such notions prevail 
among Indian legislators, no wonder punchayet is unpopular with them. 


MEDICAL SERVICE OF BENGAL* 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — T he following hastily drawn up remarks on the present in- 
efficient state of the Bengal Medical Service, and on the evils its 
officers suffer, are sent you in hopes to attract the attention of the 
Court of Directors, who have it in their power to remedy the evils 
I mean to point out, who may, perhaps, never before have had the 
extent of these so distinctly shown. 

As there is not, and I may almost say, never has been, an indivi- 
dual connected with, or particularly interested in, the Medical Service 
of India, a Member of the Court of Directors, that branch of the 
army has uniformly been neglected, when measures have been adopted 
for the improvement of the situation of their military brother officers, 
whose interests are better advocated in the Honourable Court. This 
neglect must appear evident to the miwt superficial observer on con- 
sidering the late augmentation of the Bengal army. 

In 1822, the infantry of Bengal was increased from thirty to sixty 
regiments. In 1823-4, eight regiments of infantry and five battalions 
of artillery; and in 182.5, twelve regiments of infantry and two of 
cavalry w’ere farther added to that army. The Court of Directors 
have uniformly declared it to be their intention, in augmenting their 
army, that the different branches of it should benefit equally. How 
far they have kept this intention towards the medical branch of the 
service is demonstrated by the fact, that, for the medical duties of 
these fifty-seven new regiments, thirteen surgeons only have been 
promoted, making in all one hundred surgeons for ninety-nine regi- 
ments. This proportion may Appear a very fair one, were I not to 
point out how these one hundred surgeons are disposed of; the fol- 
lowing table is taken from the ‘ Bengal Directory * for 1825, corrected 
up to February of that year 

K 2 
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DISPOSITION ROLL OF BEWOAL SDEGEON5 IN 18^5. 

3 Members Medical Board. 

10 Superintending Surgeons or Inspectors. 

4 Deputy ditto ditto. 

4 In charge of Depots, Medical Stores, "-Calcutta, Dacca^ Agra, 

and Cawnpore. 

5 Presidency Civil Surgeons. 

6 Civil — Benares, Bareilly, Cuttack, Dacca, Moorshedabad, aud 

Patna. 

3 Garrison Surgeons — Port William, Chunar, Allahabad. 

1 Surgeon General Hospital Presidency. 

1 Marine Surgeon. 

4 Surgeons to Residents or Governor-General's Agents. 

1 Resident at Singapore. 

1 Assistant to Governor-General's Agent in the Saugor andNerbudda 

Territories. 

2 Attached to the Stud. 

2 The Assay and Deputy-Assay Masters Calcutta, Mint. 

1 Superintendant School for Native Doctors. 

1 Surgeon to King of Oude, 

1 Out of Employ. 

21 On Furlough and Sick Certificates to Europe. 

29 Remain for the duties of ninety-nine regular regiments. 

**100 

Should this table ever catch the eyes of the heads of the British 
army, or of the Director-General of the Medical Department, their sur- 
prise may be imagined when we recollect the uniformly efficient state 
ef that department, whether during peace or war. During the latter, 
every regiment of the British army had a surgeon and two assistants, 
as is still the case in peace with corps in India, and this strength of 
medical officers, exclusive of a large and efficient staff of inspectors, 
deputies, physicians, staff- surgeons, assistants, and hospital mates. 
The above table clearly shows that it was not the alre^y efficient 
state of the medical service that prevented the Court allowing the 
medical equal advantages with the military officers on this augmenta- 
tion. These advantages arc by no means trivial, for lieutenant- 
colonels commandant were promoted for each new regiment, thus 
giving at once to the army fifty-seven additional situations, securing 
to officers, in addition to the retiring-pension of their rank, a share of 
off- reckonings; to say nothing of the extensive promotion this caused 
throughout the army. In addition to this extensive benefit to the 
military, fourteen brigadiers have been appointed in Bengal, in addi- 
tion to the usual number of general officers commanding divisions, 
with very handsome staff salaries in addition to their army allowances. 
The Court might surely, in some measure, have benefited the medi- 
cal service by giving a superintending surgeon to these brigadiers. 
The advantages on .this occasion did not end here, however, for a 
captain was added to each of the ninety-nine regiments, farther in- 
creasing the rapidity of regimental promotion. 
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The following paramph clearly shows that their honourable mas- 
ters have not improved the situation of the medical officers by the 
small increase they have granted to the retiring-pension of surgeon, 
which is, by the by, also granted to their military brethren of simi- 
lar rank, captains. Sixpence per day, or nine pounds per annum, has 
been added to the retiring-pension of a surgeon ; but it is worthy of 
particular notice that, above twelve months ago, an allowance of one 
rupee per day w’as struck off,, which all assistant-surgeons in Bengal 
had for fifty years previously drawn, and which was granted them 
avowedly for the provision of a palanquin for the better undertaking 
their laborious and anxious duties. This allowance, in the course of 
fifteen years, the average rate of promotion in Bengal to a surgeoncy, 
amounted to 684/., which, at five per cent., would give 34/. per an- 
num interest ; so that by this alteration, to bo as concise as possible, 
(34 — 9 = 25), they are precisely the losers of 25/. per annum. 

These evils, that Bengal medical officers sustain, are still farther 
increased by their very slow promotion, whether compared to the 
King's army, or, what is more to my present purpose, with their bre- 
thren of other presidencies. The following arc pretty evident proofs 
of this: — The surgeon who last rctiied from the Bengal Medical 
Board was, two years ago, junior member and a surgeon o/1796, 
while the junior member of the Bombay Board was an assistant-sur- 
yeon of 1196. Again, by a reference to the second edition of last 
year’s ‘ India House Directory,’ I find that the assistant-surgeon first 
for promotion to a surgeoncy was Mr. llichard Thomas Barra, date of 
appointment 24th of January, 1819; while the assistant-surgeon in 
Bengal, of similar date of appointment, is Mr. Poyntz .Stewart, 5th of 
February, 1819, the .seventy-second from promotion, who, unless 
some amelioration take place for Bengal, will not be promoted for 
more than eight years to come, 

I will, lastly, shortly compare the situations of the military and 
medical officer, with respect to their retirement from the service. 
The former is required to serve twenty- five, and the latter twenty, 
years each, including three for one furlough. This shorter period is 
granted to the medical officer because he must be twenty-two years 
, of age before he can enter the service, whereas the cadet enters, 

, at sixteen ; the education for that profession which is to be so pecu- 
I liarly useful to his employers, having already included every part of 
the education of the other. 1 may here state that, in the British 
army, an allowance is made for the heavy expenses of a medical 
education, by an it^sistant-surgeon receiving pay superior to a lieu- 
tenant, and a surgeon to that of captain, which is not the case in the 
Honourable Company’s army, but which indulgence might well be 
extended to their medical service. Let us see tlie relative situation 
of the military officer of 1801 and the medical of 1806, who are each 
entitled to retire in 1826. The former will retire with tlie rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, having for yearn enjoyed the allowances of major, 
on a pension of 365/. per annum, while the latter retiree witli the pay 
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of captain, 191/. per annum, being about fortieth on the list from 
motion to a superintending-surgeoncy giving the rank of rn^or. The 
supei intending-surgeon in Bengal, who can at present retire, having 
served two years in that rank which is required, Mr. John Brown, of 
tlie season 1 796, is entitled to a pension ot 300/. per annuni) yvnile 
military olficers of that season have retired on three times that sum* 
The present third member of the Medical Board, Mr. Alexander 
Gibb, who is not entitled to retire with the pension of that rank till 
1827, will then have, should he retire, 500/. per annum, after /orfy- 
two years’ service, wliile military officers of 1796 are now receiving 
double that sum after only thirty ytdns service. I can hardly be- 
lieve the Court are fully aware of this unjust discrepancy. 

Before concluding, I may add, that the retiring-pensions of medical 
officers in the Indian service, who are necessarily exposed for the 
greater period of their lives to a climate fatal to the European con- 
stitution, are considerably less than those granted by our gracious So- 
vereign to medical officers of the British army, who may never, per- 
haps, be called on to quit their native country, and, most assuredly, 
if they should, their absence is for a very few years only. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out the unfortunate situation of 
my late brother officers in Bengal, and hope most anxiously that this 
may meet the attention of their honourable masters. I beg, Mr, 
Editor, you will, if possible, give a place to this in your next Num- 
ber, and oblige 

A Retired Bengal Surgeon. 

February 23, 1326. 


VIRWS OF SCENES AND EVENTS IN THE BURMESE WAR. 

Lieutenant Mooue, of whoso interesting productions on this sub- 
ject we have before had occasion to speak, has completed a second 
series of Views in the Burmese Ernpire, which are not at all inferity to 
the former in spirit and finish. The very long list of subscribers to 
this undertaking, both in England and in India, evince the great and 
general desire which must exist to patronise it, and are great proofa 
of confidence in the artist’s talents and fulfilment of bis pledge, in 
which we think none will be disappointed. We have not been able 
to give the concluding prints more than a hasty glance ; but we can 
safely assert from this, that they are quite worthy to be placed in the 
same portfolio with the earlier ones ; and that the whole together form 
one complete and interesting series of Eastern Views, which few 
families of Indian connexion would not be pleased at possessing. 
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DIRECTION. 

We have been assiurea that, excepting only the late commercial 
panic in the City, no one subject has for many years past occupied so 
large a share of public attention between the Minories and I’emple- 
bar, as the approaching election of six Directors to fill the vacancies 
of those who retire, and those who go out by rotation. The usual stir 
and bustle at every place of public resort between the City of London 
Tavern and the Mansion-house, is vastly increased by the conflicting 
claims of canvassers and candidates, and the jostling and jiixta-posi- 
tion of their opposing voteis from tlie most distant quarters, who have 
all hurried to the scene of action on behalf of difl’ereiit friends, as if 
the fates of empires depended on their suftrages. 

It is well that the subject of Indian Government begins to attract 
more and more of public notice, be tlie motives of those who contribute 
to that increase of interest what they may. !n the “ ^ood old 
times,” that are now never likely to return — the recurrence ol a gene- 
ral election, w'hcn six of the India Directois went out by rotation every 
four years, and six of what is called the “ House List” walked 
quietly into their places— no public excitement was created by the 
anticipation of the period, and neither public anxiety nor individual 
competition attended the change. The state of things is certainly^ 
different, however, at present. Whether it lie that the numlier of 
candidates for profit and patronage liave increased beyond the ordinary 
supply, or that a seat in the Direction is more an object of general 
ambition than formerly, we cannot accurately decide. But the fact 
is undoubted that, for many years past, there has been nothing like 
the struggle now carrying on for the prize, on which so many have set 
their hearts, as if it were the only end and aim of their existence. 

In our last we took occasion to say a few words on the subject of 
the pretensions set forth by each of tlie aspiring individuals : and the 
picture there drawn of these has been admitted by the “ initiated ” to 
ho remarkable for its fidelity, But there are others of the “ uninitiated” 
to whom it may be necessary to say something more, to enable them to 
understand why so much “ devotion to the public good” — for this is 
the basis of all the pretensions, so impudently put forth, and gene- 
rally with a boldness proportioned to its hypocrisy — should be lound 
in men who, from tyrants abroad, suddenly start into patriots at home ; 
and who, never having been known in all their career of service in the 
East to breathe one generous sentiment, or piomote one liberal public 
act for the benefit of any creature besides themselves and their mas- 
ters, from whom they hoped for a corresponding reward, all at once 
set up for “ reformer! ” in the West, and endeavour to delude their 
willing hearers with professions of a zealous interest in the welfare of 
those whom they . have all their lives before been assisting to oppress. 
That this is the f^encral character of East India Directors and candi- 
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dates for that distinction, few who know the whole history of their 
public lives will deny. There are exceptions, no doubt, to the rule ; 
and when they happen they should be distinguished, to save the de- 
serving objects from the odium which, now and for a long tinje past, 
has been associated with the very name in the minds of all but the 
parties immediately interested* in every principal city and town in 
England. 

But we spoke of the uninitiated and as our pages are now read 
by many who never before had their attention drawn to East Indian 
affairs, it Avill be well, for their information, that we enter a little more 
into detail. 

It IS known that the East India Company is a body of professed 
“ Traders," their official title being The United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies." On this pretended 
ground alone, that of carrying on a trade by which it is notorious that 
they sustain a heavy annual loss, though they endeavour to make it 
appear that it could be carried on by no one else as advantageously as 
1^ themselves, they are privileged to hold a country as large as all 
Europe under their dominion : to usurp thrones, to destroy dynastic, 
to assess taxes, to make laws, to appropriate revenues, to engage in 
wars, and, in short, to rule, by the most absolute and irresponsible des- 
potism, the destinies of a hundred millions of subjects and tributary 
people, whose kingdoms, whose honours, whose wealth, and whose en- 
joyments they have (lesjxjiled, as concpicrors, giving them nothing but a 
more systematic and grinding system of exaction, and very lofty pro- 
/esstows of an interest in their temporal and eternal welfare in return. 
Jn a country so ruled, without a free public or a free press to expose 
abuses there, and at such an immense distance from all check and 
control here, there must be doubtless a number of good things to en- 
joy, and a number of favours to dispense. In the course of a long ser- 
vice in such a country, whether in a civil or military capacity, abun- 
dant experience must be had of the way in which these good things 
and these favours may be made to turn to account at home ; and on the 
return of the fortunate individual who has outlived the liver, the cho- 
lera, and all the other enemies of an Indian residence, he naturally 
enough looks around him for the means of getting into the East India 
Direction, for the purpose of dispensing to his relatives, friends, and 
dependants, the blessings in which he himself has so largely participated 
before them ; or, if he has but few of these, of making his patronage 
to others a medium of exchange for such advantages as he may be 
desirous of enjoying for himself— such, for instance, as a seat in Par- 
liament, a baronetcy, or even an elevation to the Peerage, for all of 
these are within the reach of wealth and devotion to the higher powers, 
combined and none are beneath an India Director s continual cate 
and ambition. 

If the real motives which lead men to seek this honour were frankly 
and openly avowed, . it would in no degree lessen their chance of suc- 
cm, while it would be far more honourable to their permanent repu- 
tation, than tlie afiectati>Q of motives which are scarcely believed 
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when announced, and are soon entirely discredited, from the suhse* 
quent conduct of the same individual being found to be completely at 
variance with his pledges and professions. Neither the candidates 
who offer themselves, nor the voters by whose support they succeed, 
care, in general, one straw about the good of the people of India ; al- 
though this is so constantly put forth as the chief motive of both, that it 
is no^^ discredited even in the few cases in which it may really be con- 
sistent with the truth. The candidate enters the field j)erhap8 three 
or four years before he can obtain his seat : he undergoes a pilgrimage 
through every street in London, more wearying and humiliating than 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or Mecca : he expends at least a thousand 
pounds on every occasion of coming to the ballot, and he is, perhaps, 
moderately successful, if he comes into the Direction after three years 
of penance, and three thousand pounds of expense, to say nothing of 
the risk which is run of all this ending in entire failure. 

Is this labour, this zeal, and this expenditure, undertaken for the 
good of the people of India alone ? Ask the same parties to give 
one year of gratuitous labour to any investigation, committee, or even 
the task of printing and publishing at their own cost, for the informa- 
tion of their countrymen and mankind, the result of their experience 
in India, and plans for its improvement. They will smile at the sim- 
plicity of such philanthropy. Ask them to expend one thousand 
pounds towards the formation of a fund for really benevolent purposes, 
or to establish an Association for the purpose of ad\ucating the rights, 
and improving the condition of the natives of Hindoostan. They will 
I'ut up their purses, and wonder at your presumption. Nay, ask them 
even to sign a requisition, merely entreating the Directors to grant 
the natives of India some means of telling the story of their wrongs, 
and you will find them shrink from that or any other act which could 
lead even to the inference of their entertaining opinions of their own, 
on any siilyect whatever, except in unison with those of the honourable 
body of which they aspire to be a member. Thus much for the public 
spirit of the Candidates. And, as to the Proprietors, by whose votes 
the Directors are nominated, let them be .asked the same questions, 
and the results will be nearly the same. The object of the one is to 
dispense patronage; the object of the other to share in its distribution. 
l"or this, each of them will endure fatigue, will undergo long journeys, 
will expend their money liberally, and will make the loudest vauntings 
of their independence. But let the Directors be divested of their 
salaries, (paltry as they are admitted to be,) and of all the patronage 
or power of dispensing places in lieu of fortunes on those whose ad- 
vancement they desire, or exchanging them for other considerations 
w ith strangers, and we should soon observe but few candidates in the 
field, and equally few voters preferring India stock to any other de- 
scription of funded property to which no peculiar expectations beyond 
a fixed dividend was attached. 

This test is infallible ; and the only way by which a truly virtuous 
and public-spirited individual is to be distinguished from one whoso 
devotion to the common weal is merely in profession, is td learn what 
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are the personal and pecuniary sacrifices in labour, time, and wftRey, 
which the individual makes in the prosecution ol his supposed duty ; 
and, on the other hand, what are the honours, emoluments, apd pop^ 
siderutions, whicb cheer the mere professor to his task ; and hoM( 
mPch of these he voluntarily relinquishes when demanded by the 
public good. If tried by this test, there is no doubt but tliat many 
of both these classes would be found sadly wanting, • 

In commencing the present article, however, it was not our inten* 
tion to enter so fully into the subject adverted to, but merely to glance 
at some of tlie facts which have peculiarly marked the late and peudi 
ing election, and which liave come to our knowledge through various 
authentic channels. Tlie si/sfem would re(tuire a volume to detail 
with Uiat minuteness in which it really ought to be exposed to the 
people of England, at whose expense, as well as tliat of the natives 
of India, it is uphold. But that, j)erhaps, had better bo deferred 
until arnjthcr year, when the expiration of the charter will begin to 
excite anticipations, hopes and fears; and when the cars of English- 
men generally will be more open to the subject than now, though it is 
every day rising in interest and importance. For the present, there- 
fore, we shall merely advert to passing events. 

Since our last, a ballot took place at the India House, on the 8th 
of March, the several candidates going to tho poll being Mr. Henry 
Alexander, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. Mackinnon. The success of 
the former was very marked, his election being obtained by the 
suffrages of nearly 900 vote.s, while Mr. Stuart did not obtain 500, 
and Mr. Mackinnon little more than 400. Entertaining the opinions 
that we do on the subject of such elections, it would be perfectly use- 
less to compare or contrast the characters of tho Candidates, because 
we believe, that with nine Proprietors out of ten it does not weigh a 
feather in the scale. But, indeed, there is only one of the three indivi- 
duals named, of whose public life any thing remarkable is known ; and 
private life is not only beyond our proper sphere of observatiou, but, in 
tho case in question, is wholly beyond our inquiry. We know no ill 
of either; and, if we did, we should think it out of our province to 
advert to it, except it bore distinctly on the performance of the public 
duties aspired to be filled by each. Nevertheless we rejoice at the issue 
which placed Mr. Alexander so decidedly at the head of the poll; 
first, because his public character, as far as it is known, is without 
any blot or stain, and has not left a trace of any inclination to- 
wards arbitrary power; and, secondly, because it is notorious that 
very powerful efforts were made by those who have that inclination 
to keep him out of the Direction, which must be taken as a symptom 
of his being unacceptable to them, from difference of opinion and 
disposition— in itself a high recommendation to all those of iodct 
pendent minds. Of Mr. Stuart, however, we cannot, conscientiously, 
say as much. His public conduct is known; his transactions in 
India have left a stain on his public reputation ; and he, with all 
sorts of liberal professions in his mouth when they were fashionable in 
India, has shown an inclination to arbiUary power, which every werr 
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chant, evm banker, every friend of frank and open conduQt, every 
advocate of the colonization of India, and enjoyment of its inhabitants 
ought to mark by their decided disapprobation ; and which, if there 
be but a strong effort made by those who compose these classes, may 
yet keep him out of the Direction. If any man desires to appreciate 
Mr. Stuart’s character rightly, let him look back to his transactions in 
the Hyderabad affair, and he may judge for himself. It would seem, 
however, as if there were really some misgiving on the minds of the 
Directors themselves as to his success ; and if it were so before the 
issue of the 8th of March wasknojvn, the re.^ult of that day must have 
quickened their zeal in proportion. Of the impression created on some 
minds by the activity of the Directors, we subjoin the following speci- 
men, which is a copy of a written communication addressed to us fer 
publication, and which wc give verbatim : 

ELECTION OF MU. ItENUY ALEXANDEU. 

On the last election of an East India Director, we found the Deputy- 
Cbainnau (Sir George A. Itobm.son) and bis friend, Mr. Lusliingtou, of llic 
Treasury, actively canvassing tbc I’ropuetois of East India stock in favour 
of one of the candidates ; and those two (Jenilenuui, together with sixteen 
Diieclois, arc at present equally active in sup])ort of the same candidate 1 
It is notorious, that the law vests the election of Directors exclusively in the 
Proprietors of East India stock. Is it, therefore, constitutional or correct, 
that either the Treasury or the Directors should interfere witli the freedom 
of election, or the rights of the Proprietors, in favour of any particular can- 
didate, by exercising an influence winch it is well known their official clia 
racter gives them, and thus transfer the right of ehxtion from the electors 
to the elected, and the Treasury ? Mr. Aslell and Sir G. A. Robinson, two 
party-men, and stout advocates on other occasions of rights and prioilcmf 
cannot divest themselves of their official character and influence while they 
are Directors ; they are desirous of filling the Direction witli their mn 
creatures ; they do not hesitate to exert their influence in ranking the 
Direction a self-existent body, and thus boldly attack and violate the rights 
and privileges of the Proprietors. It can be proved that Proprietors, who 
came at their request from the country, and who voted against Mr. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Mackinnon, have received appointments to India ! C’au 
the House of Fletcher, Alexander, and Co., and the House ofinghs, 
Forbes, and Co,, he justly blamed for combining in support of their own 
candidates, and to oppose a union so grossly indecent, and pregnant with 
subversion and ruin to the East India Company ? Mr. Astell is also can- 
vassing for another candidate, (Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Young,) 
thus dictating, through his influence and patronage, to the Proprietary, and 
filling the Direction with his followers. 

Tkimty-ChairimrUs Cii'cular, dated East India JTousc, February 1820. 

•Permit me to solicit your vote and interest for Mr. James Stuart, who is 
candidate for a seat in the Last India Direction, and who means to come 
forward to the ballot at the election for supjdying the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of your late worthy Director, Mr. Hudleston. 

Having been more than thirty years in the civil service of the Honourable 
Company in Bengal, and having held the station of a Member of the Su- 
preme Council, Mr. Stuart possesses an ectmive knowledge qf their uffairs* 
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On these public grounds, I trust that you will thvik him deserving of your 
support ; and I beg to assure you, that in affording it, you will confer a 
great obligation on MvsELr. 

(Signed) G. A. Robinson. 

The facts here stated are neither new nor wonderful ; they we in 
every body’s mouth in private; but it is surprising that they axe not 
adverted to in the Court of Proprietors in public. A man cannot be 
transported, without tiial, for speaking his mind freely in England; 
and although he might injure his pecuniary interests by an open de- 
claration of his thoughts and feelings in a body of which he U a mem- 
ber, this ought not to deter him ; for, really, the virtue which is only 
practised when it can be done without injury to one s prosperity, is no 
virtue at all ; and it is a prostitution of the term so to use it. The 
true virtue is that which is exercised at all hazards, and which is not 
deterred from its pursuit though thorns beset its path in every direc- 
tion. It is easy enough to be pure where there is no temptation, bold 
where there is no danger, and independent wliere there is nothing to 
lose by its display ; but somethimg beyond this is requisite to establish 
a claim to permanent reputation. As to the influence said to be used 
by Mr. Astell and Sir George Robinson, one might safely ask, whether 
the Proprietors themselves were not greatly to blame in permitting it 
to be exercised ? An independent nian, to whom such a circular as 
that of the latter should bo sent, would re-direct it to the honourable 
Baronet, with a note expiesaive of his surprise at such an invasion of 
the rights of election. But if men will quietly receive such attempts 
to influence their judgment, they will be repeated on all occasions ; 
and, as it is truly said, that without receivers of stolen goods thefts 
W'ould be useless, so it may be added, if there were none who suffered 
their privileges to be usurped by their own servants, the usurpation 
would not bo attempted. No man asks another for the entire control 
of his purse, because none are found to yield this up willingly ; but 
men do ask each other for the entire control of tlieir judgments, be- 
cause that is of much less value, in their estimation, than their money ; 
and while tiiey safely guard the one, they very freely part with the 
other. 

But to return to the letter. The combinations of Directors to 
exclude or bring in w hom they please, is uot only an invasion of the 
rights of the Proprietors, but is in violation of the natural order of 
thiiigs : they are themselves but servants; they hold their seats avow- 
edly by the will of others ; and therefore any attempt to influence that 
w ill in their capacity as Directors should be resisted. That they should 
desire to fill tlie Direction with those who entertain the same views 
w ith themselves, can be no subject of blame ; all mankind desire the 
association of those who think with them ; but there is an essential 
difference between the endeavour to do this by an appeal to reasons 
addressed to the understanding, and the incitement of rewards, or the 
distribution of patronage. It is this, therefore, which forms the evil, 
and not tlie existence of a desire common to all. If, however, the 
Proprietors >vould reform this state of things, they should give their 
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serrants, the Directors, a salary adequate to their duties, and take 
from them all patronage whatevery either dividing it among the body 
generally, according to the amount of their interest in the common 
capital of the Company, or selling the appointments, by public auc- 
tion, to duly qualified persons, (to whom the power of purchase should 
be limited,) or by a fixed scale, as in the case of army commissions, 
and forming a fund out of the produce of such patronage for some of 
the thousand benevolent purposes which have yet to be accomplished 
before we perform half our duty to the people whom we have con- 
quered and despoiled. 

The combination of the two mercantile houses named, instead of 
being a subject of censure, as the writer would seem to think it had 
been made by some, ought to bo a matter of congratulation to the 
Proprietary body at large, and of just pride to the members who pro- 
moted it. A combination to resist undue encroachments on rights 
and privileges is the more valuable, because it is so rare : we should 
like to see them of every day occurrence, and then such encroachments 
would speedily decrease. 

I’hc circular of Sir George Robinson contains, among much that is 
sufficiently common-place, or matter-of-course, a few expressions that 
are remarkable. He does not lay before the Proprietor addressed any 
choice of juetensions between different men, but begins at once to 
solicit his vote and interest for his particular protege. His highest 
recommendation of him is, that he has been “more than thirty years 
in the Civil Service as if this were any peculiar merit. Why, the 
most unprincipled as well as the most ignorant and imbecile of men 
might lay claim to a greater amount than this ; for some such have 
been more than fifty years in the same service, and are yet but dri- 
vellers after all. Aye — but (continues the woithy Chairman) having 
been more than thirty years in the service, and having been a member 
of the Supreme Council, Mr. Stuart possesses an extensive 
KNOWLEDGE OF YOUR AFFAIRS. What then ?— It is clear that 
this service in India and this knowledge cannot be necessary or indis- 
pensable qualifications : for, if so, how could such men as bankers, 
West India merchants, Turkey traders, surgeons, sea captains, and 
all manner of men get into this same Direction, some of them having 
never seen India at all, nor ever given its affairs a moment’s attention 
till they became candidates. That a man might patis a century in 
India, and have no enlarged knowledge of its interests, must be clear 
to every capacity. That a man may never visit India, and yet bo 
distinguished for his profound arid accurate knowledge of all that 
belongs to the country, it is sufficient to name its distinguished histo- 
fian, Mr. Mill. But even then, supposing the knowledge to be per- 
fect, by whatever means attained, it is the use to be made of this 
which should be the chief object of inquiry. If one man possessed but 
little knowledge, and were zealous in ai'plying that little to the good 
of his fellow-creatures, he' would be greatly superior to him who 
should know infihitely more, but pervert his information to the more 
successful oppression of mankind. These grounds of mere knowledge 
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are therefore not worthy the name of public okoukds; nor oan 
any man of reflection be induced to think Mr. Stuart worthy of sup- 
port on Biich grounds, merely because he is solicited to do so; although 
the closing part of the circular, in which the writer more clearijy ex- 
plains his motive, may be more intelligible ; and the opportunity of 
obliging two distinguished friends of the Treasury and the Direction 
be too tempting to be missed. 

Having also in onr possession a circular of another Director, sent 
round in behalf of the same favourite Candidate, we may insert it here, 
to keep the other in countenance. It is as follows 

Dear Sir, — I beg leave to soZ/oiV the /wrowr of your vote, and of your 
ini ernt with ^our J)kmh,Ai the ballot on the 8lh of March, in behalf of 
Mr. James Stuart, a candidate to fill the vacancy in the East India Direc- 
tion, occasioned by the retirement of Mr. Hudleston. Mr. Stuart was 
upwards of thirty years on the civil service of the Company in Bengal ; 
after having, with dtsthignkkid wieriY, filled several impot'tunt offices, he was 
appointed by the Court of Directors a Member of the Supreme Council, 
and in that high station, his talents, his judicious zcal tor the interest 
OF nis emplo\ LRb, and for the f^ood govcnwient and happiness of the Natives 
of Judin, and his upright firm niii.d, were eminently conspicuous, In the 
confidence that his services in the Direction will be of great benefit to the 
Company and to the people of India, I recommend him to your favour. 
I have the honour to be, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

John Bebb. 

13, Gloucester- Place, 26th Feb. 1826. 

Besides tbo more modest, and, we must add, more sensible, because 
less disputable, pretences put forth for Mr. Stuart by his former friend 
(for the number of years’ service being given, the knowledge may be 
perhaps admitted,) Mr. Bebb is anxious to lift his idol a little higher 
on the pedestal; and, as if he really believed that the Proprietors 
would prefer one man who had “ good government” at heart rather 
to one who had not, sets up Mr. Stuart as zealous for this lip-be- 
praised but heart-contemned non-entity. His “zeal for the interests 
of his employers” may have been all his friends can describe; but we 
r.ever heard of the happiness of the people of India forming any part 
of Mr. Stuart’s especial care. We say again, look to facts and not 
professions, and let the Hyderabad Papers say w'hat these are. But 
that Mr. Bebb, who listened to Mr. Impey’s definition of the India 
Government as one “ that always has been, now is, and ever must be 
an absolute despotism while in the hands of the Company,” and who 
smiled in approbation of its advocate; that such an individual should 
talk of the “good government” of India, and recommend Mr. Stuart 
a.s favourable to its encouragement, is not a little marvellous, if any 
thing indeed could surprise us in this brazen age. 

Of what benefit to the Company any Director can be, who does not 
increase its patronage and its dividends, (the tw'o great objects of 
general desire,) we are not aware. Of benefit to the people of India 
(1 good and firm man might, in the course of years, hope to be ; but 
we have no hesitation in expressing onr belief, that if any Proprietor 
should vote for Mr. Stuart in this hope, he will live to be disappointed. 
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The imperial style of Mr. Bebb’s conclusion, in which he recommends 
the Candidate to favour, is the more remarkable, inasmuch as it is 
thought he is not quite secure in his own seat. The accuracy or error 
of this surmise will soon be determined. 

The first improvement we should like to see introduced into the 
mode of announcing candidates and electing them, would be, that of 
bringing each to a full Court of Proprietors at the India House, there 
to state his own pretensions,— there to answer, face to face, those 
who might • dispute his claims, — there to repeat his pledges of 
future conduct, and have them made matter of record, accompanied 
with an engagement of immediate resignation when those principles 
w’ere no longer maintained. If this were done, the circulars of 
Directors might be spared, and greater reform would be introduced 
by such a change than by almost any other that could be named as 
long as the monopoly exists. 

We were accidentally present at one, and one only, of the meet- 
ings held for the purpose of supporting a certain Candidate ; and, as 
we were led to understand from those who had witnessed many, that 
this ditfered greatly from the general routine, we regretted there were 
not reporters for the public papers there to record the proceedings. In 
general, however, they are close meetings, confined to particular 
friends of the party proposed ; and the only animated portion of the 
labour is the luncheon to which the fatigued hearers retire after their 
“ public labour” is over, so that there is no demand for the gentlemen 
of the press, and consequently no supply. 

At the meeting in question, where there was not, as far as we could 
obseia'e, a single Director present, their interests being engaged as 
before described, much was said, on behalf of the Candidate in 
question, and particular stress deservedly laid on his known attach- 
ment to a more liberal system of government, so as to elevate the 
character and condition of the Natives, as well as his intimate ac- 
quaintance with a portion of India, to the N. and N.W. of Bombay, 
from whence there is no individual at present in the Direction. But 
that which pleased us most was the frank and open avowal, on the 
part of the Candidate himself, of a determination to make the better- 
ing the condition of the .Native population of India the subject of his 
continual care, and a pledge to tho.?e by whom ho was surrounded, 
that he should cease to ask their future support if he ever failed 
to make this the chief object of his ambition. We were glad also to 
hear this sentiment cheered as it deserved ; and we were the more dis- 
po.sed after this to preserve a fragment of a letter read to the meeting 
from a gentleman, (Mr. Ingli.s,) who was disa}>pointed in his hope of 
attending it personally, and who, therefore, desired that his senti- 
ments might be conveyed in writing as he should have uttered them. 
Among the passages we most distinctly heard, were the following : 

You, who ?o w^ll know my .sentiments, can best appreciate the feelings 
cf deep disappointment which my absence from the meeting of to-day 
occasions me. It was a wish indeed very near my heart to have attended, 
and ID person to have borne testimony to.the private and public claims of 
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one posgessing so large a share of my aflectionate regard and unfeigned 
respect ; a testimony wliich upwards of four-and-twenty years of intimate 
knowledge would have fully entitled, as well as enabled me to support ; 
and further, in urging the merits of the son, to have brought to the recol- 
lection of many a friend present, the inestimable worth and the often- 
recorded sense of the public services of the revered father. This, however, 
is not denied me ; from my bed I convey what I should have felt an in- 
describable happiness in standing up in my place at the meeting, and 
conscientiously declaring, that if public services already held in high and 
deserved estimation ; if local experience, and a most intimate knowl^ge of 
political relations in a quarter of India destined, ere long, to become that 
of the deepest interest ; if systematic habits of bminessy if independence of cha- 
racter, if gentlemanly deportment, and if principles of the strictest honour 
and integrity, can give any individual a claim to the support of friends, or 
to the just consideration of the Proprietors at large,— that individual is 
James Hivett Carnac. 

We do not think these considerations will weigh so strongly with 
the multitude as they have done with the individual who has been 
influenced by them as he describes. Would it were otherwise ! and 
that character and qualifications formed the only test. But though 
we do not hope to see this accomplished soon, we hail every approach 
to it as a good omen; and on that ground, we should infinitely prefer 
Major Carnac, Mr. Xucker, and Mr. Mackiiinon, not only to all those 
now in the field with them, and coming to the ballot on the 12th, but 
also to some of the six that are to go out by rotation, and whose places, 
if they could not be better filled by any we could name, will at least 
enjoy the advantage of a change; for if the permanency of evil in any 
system is its bane, any and every change in its very ministers may 
^ve a hope at least of amelioration. 


SONNET— to A LADY At THE HARP* 

By D. L. Richardson, 

On 1 breathe, melodious Minstrel, once again 
Thy soul-entrancing song ! Responsive tears 
Attest thy power. Thy thrilling voice appears 
Like sounds of Summer’s eve, or some sweet strain 
That wildly haunts the visionary brain, 

Or charms the slumbering mourner. Vanished years, 
That Time’s dim twilight liallows and endears, 
Return, like shadows o’er the trembling main 
Beneath the lunar beam. Then, waken still ‘ 
Tlmse magic notes with more than music fraught,— . 

Angelic hannonies ! Each echo seems 
A sj)ell from heaven by skill celestial wrought 
To cheer the clouded mind, the sad heart thrill 
With sacred memories, and delightful dreams ! 



WISE PROVISION OF THE CODE NAPOJ^BON. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— Many of your readers have, I dare say, become well ac- 
quainted with' the Code Napoleon, a monument of legislative wisdom, 
deserving, and probably destined to survive, the brass and marble 
devoted to the memory of successful martial ambition ; and to reach 
that promised age, when “ men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

That Code- has, indeed, raised its author to the dignity of man, 
while his contemporary occupants of thrones will appear on the page 
of history as mere kings and emperors. Those who have perused it 
with any attention, will, I am persuaded, recollect one of its most 
salutary provisions when reading a passage in your last Volume, 
(p. 291,) wherq you “ suppose the case of a will made by a Hindoo, 
in favour of some artful Brahmin possessing and exercising an injltience 
over him, in his dying moments, sufficient to induce him to sign such 

an instrument.” _ r i n n* 

Napoleon was well aware how the Brahmins oi the GalUcan 
Church, as of every other branch of the elder ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, had largely possessed, and lavishly exercised, such an influence, 
especially on the better and most susceptible portion of humanity. 
He was aware, too, of the popular prejudice by which such an in- 
fluence was supported. This, therefore, in No. 009 of his Code, he 
somewhat indirectly proceeds to counteract. First, he^ introduces a 
class of professors whose lucrative influence over the never 

been of any account compared w’ith that of the clergy. The law thos 

commences: ^ iv • j ' 

“ Les docteurs en medicine ou en cliirurgerie, les omciers do santo 
et les pharrrtaciens, qui auront traite unc personne pendant la maladie 
dont elle rneurt, ne pourront profiter des dispositions entre-viis ou tes- 
tamentaires qu' elle auroit faites en leur favour pendant le cours do 
cette maladie.” . - 

Exceptions follow in favour of an adequate remuneration for nro- 
fessional services, and of legacies claimed iu the character of relation \ 
concluding with this sentence, which expresses, no doubt, the ch»t 
purpose of the whole regulation ; “ Les memos regies seront observers^ 
a regard du ministre du culte” No wonder that “ tpe craftsmen 
of Holy Church, like the ancient worshippers » of the great giddess 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from Jupiter, should have 
become full of wrath,” or have sighed for the return of the legxtxmate 
race. Nor have they sighed in vain, for the Bourtons, though at 
first constrained to adopt into their Code Royale much of the eqm y 
and good sense which distinguish the Code Napoleon, have ever since 
been industrious to explain away, if they could not yet formally 
its most important provisions. Such are the blwings restor o 

Franceby tlie bayonets of Britain and the Holy Alwancel^ ^ ^ 

Oriintui fferald, Vol, 9, D 



» DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


The following extracts of private letters, from different officers of 
the Indian army, though not of the most recent date, are important, as 
showing the opinions that prevailed in the several quarters where the 
writers of them happened to be stationed ; 

“ The new pay regulations have given universal disgust ; and, how* 
eyer trivial people in power may think this, nothing leads to mutiny 
and disaffection so soon as a general expression of disgust among 
the officers. This is certainly the case with regard to the new pay 
regulations. Officers of rank will not remain in India if they can 
possibly exist at home, as the higher commands, which ought to be 
lucrative, are absolutely not worth accepting. As a proof of this, there 
have lately been two offered to three or four officers before Govein- 
ment could get one to accept them. These sentiments of disgust do 
not rankle less deeply from the press being in such a degraded state of 
slavery, that there is not any channel for the oppressed to give vent 
to their feelings. The late alarming mutinies in Bengal ought to open 
people’s eyes.” 

We are furnished with the following view of the state of the Indian 
army for the Bombay presidency, calculating on twenty-six regiments 
of infantry, including European 


Establishment of each . . 
Total for 26 regiments.. 
Absent from their regi-'N 
ments ou Government I 
commands; Staif cm- I 
ploy ; extra battalions I 
in the service of Native I 
i'owers } provincials ; ? 
and on furlough to Eu- I 
rope ; not one half of I 
which are put down in 1 

the Army List J 

Present with the whole 26 ) 
regiments j 


CoU. 

1 

26 

Lttvt-CoU, 

26 

Majort. 

26 

Captt, 

130 

Limts. 

10 

260 

26 

21 

14 

98 

82 

0 

5 

12 

32 

178 


“This gives an average of twelve officers for each regiment; out 
of w’hich the average number in sick quarters is three, frequency 
more, but seldom less ; leaving about nine officers to each regiment of 
1000 strong including Commanding Officer, Adjutant, and Quarter- 
master ! I The Bengal and Madras presidencies are as badly off. 
With this proportion of officers, if ever serious opposition is met with, 
defeat must ensue ; it has invariably been the case where the enemy 
have made a bold stand. To look back for only three or four years : — 
“ 1st. In the Galph of Persia, the detachment under Captain Thoip- 
son (800) was annihilated, and all the guns and stores taken, only 
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because there were not sufficient officers to lead the men. The ex- 
pense of fitting out the expedition that followed in consequence, 
would more than have paid a full complement of officers to the dif- 
ferent regiments for ten years, 

“ 2d. At the commencement of the Burmese war, Colonel Bowen s 
detachment was defeated at Doodpatlee for want of officers to lead 
the men ; and Captain Noton’s detachment (1300, with only nine 
officers) were annihilated for want of a sufficient number of the latter. 
Had these two detachments been successful, the spirits of the enemy 
would have been damped, and peace on our own terms would, in all 
probability, have been the immediate consequence, instead of the 
ruinous war now carrying on ; the expense of w'hich has already been 
more than would have paid a full complement of officers to the whole 
Indian army for almost half a century. 

“ 3d.* The defeat of Colonel Smith, C. B., near Rangoon, was 
really occasioned by want of officers ; when the few he had fell, the 
men broke and ran away. 

“ It would, beyond a doubt, be the greatest possible saving to Go- 
vernment, if the Directors were compelled to keep the army efficient. 
To do this they should : 

“ 1st. Abolish all extra and provincial battalions, and raise regu- 
lars in their stead. The irregulars arc encouraged in India on account 
of the patronage they give the local Government. Their utility 
was proved at Ramoo, where they were the first to fire on the 
regular troops, and at Tek Naaf, where they went over in a body to 
tlio enemy. These are the only two places where they have been 
tried. 

“2d. An addition of 24 Lieutenant-Colonels in Bengal, 18. at 
Madras, and 12 at Bombay,, to afford a supply for Government com- 
mands and high staff situations. 

“3d. Three additional Captains, six Lieutenants, and one Ensign 
to every regiment. 

“ 4th. A handsome allowance for commanding a regiment to in- 
duce field-officers to servo. At present they prefer the most petty 
staff appointment, as it is more lucrative, eryo, in this vile co^|^y 
considered more honourable, than the command of a regiment. The 
consequence is, you see captains and subalterns in conjmand. The 
late announcement of 400 rupees month was a mockery , as every 
Lieutenant-Colouei had 320 deducted for batta and stationery at 
the same time; and to those who had guide and half-mounting 
money before, the increase is an absolute loss to a considenlble 
amount.’’ 
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CHARACPER OP MARCUS BRUTUS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Jan. 28, Ited. 

On the recommendation of a friend, whose devotion to the cause 
of the people is exemplary, and on whose literary taste and judgment 
I could rely, I have very lately procured all the volumes of your 
work. While going through them, as fast as what leisure I can com- 
mand will allow, 1 hasten to express my approbation of the manner 
in which you have blended utile dulcU and connected the great and 
growing interests of the East with the cause of freedom and humanity 
in every quarter of the globe ; or, according to the poet, 

Wliprever the footsteps of man shall be found. 

You have not failed also to present before your readers the bright ex- 
amples of the olden time ; and, while counteracting, at the expense 
of very large personal sacrifices, the Oriental despotism, at length 
avowed, as the principle of their rule, by the Tea-Men of Leadenhall- 
Btreet, vulgo dicto, “ the Honourable Court of Directors,” you have 
brought to our recollection the achievements of those who had the 
advantage of opposing themselves to a less ignominious, though a 
justly reprobated tyranny. I refer especially to an excellent article 
in your sixth volume, (p. 31,) * On the Character of Marcus Brutus,' 
for the purpose of offering some addenda, which I trust may not even 
now be unacceptable. 

Cicero is very justly quoted (p. 40) as expressing his attachment to 
that great Roman, and to the deed which avenged the republic that 
Caesar had betrayed. On another occasion, the same commendatory 
language occurs respecting the whole bahd of patriots who acknow- 
ledged Brutus for their chief. I refer to passages in Cicero’s ‘ Second 
Philippic,' which I cannot more appropriately introduce than in a quo- 
tation from that grand assertion of a people’s rights, of which all Eu- 
rope once rang from side to side, the Pro populo Anglicano Defensio . , 
There Milton says, (cap. v.) as I have endeavoured faithfully to 
translate him : — 

Tlie most excellent persons of his age slew the tyrant Caius Caesar in the 
senate-house. That aeed Marcus Tullius, himself one of the best of men, 
and publicly declared to be the father of his country, has celebrated with 
distinguished praises ; among other places, in his ‘ Second Philippic,' I 
will briefly quote liim : “ To some were wanting the means of concert, to 
others the courage, to others the opportunity, to none the inclination." 
Again, he says, “ NVhat action was ever performed, 0, holy Jupiter ! either 
in tliis city, or through the world, greater, more glorious, or more worthy of 
mankind’s eternal remembrance ? I refuse not to be included, as if in the 
Trojan horse, among the chief of Uiose by whom it was concerted." * 

^ Ca. CsBsarem tytannum excellentUsimi ejus Ktatis viri in Senatu inter- 
fecerunt \ id factum M. Tullius et ipse vir optimus, et pater patrias poblk^ 
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Milton, referring again to this subject, (p. 159,) thus regrets the 
hard necessity of destroying a tyrant so accomplished for government 
as was Cessar:— 5!^^ si ctti unquam tyrannoy huk parcitum voU 
lem : quamvis enim regnum in republ. viole?itiiis invadebat, erat 
tamen regno fortasse digiiissimus. (Truly, if any tyrant ought to 
have been spared, I would have spared him ; for, though he violently 
subverted the republic, he appeared most worthy to have reigned.) 

That the author of the ‘ Defensio* wliile he admired the talents 
of the man, should have abhorred the purpose of the tyrant, and thus 
have been prepared to applaud the deed by which Caesar perished, is 
not surprising. Nor could Brutus easily fail to find a panegyrist in 
Algernon Sidney, who had declared that the execution of Charles 
” was the justest action that ever was done in England, or anywhere 
elsa.” Yet that Cowley should have selected Brutus for his hero was 
not to have been expected. He had hazarded his life as a spy, in 
England, for the exiled Stuarts, and thus had nearly become a maityr 
to their unworthy cause ; a transaction which his biographer, the 
time serving Bishop Sprat, the flatterer of both Cromwell and Charles, 
has thus plausibly described : “ It w'as thought fit by those on whom 
he depended, that he should come over into England, and, under pre- 
tence of privacy and retirement, should take occasion of giving notice 
of the posture of things in this nation/’ The royalist-poet, however, 
dedicated an ode to “ Excellent Brutus,” in which he excuses, or ra- 
ther applauds, his successful attempt on Cmsar : — 

Can we stand by and see 
Our mother robb’d, and bound, and ravish’d be, 

Yet not to her assistance stir, 

Pleas’d with the strength and beauty of the ravisher? 

Or shall we fear to kill him, if before 
The cancelled name of friend he bore? 

Ingrateful Brutus do they call ? 

Ingrateful Caesar, who could Home enthrall 

Bishop Hurd very reasonably conjectures that “ the subject of this 
Ode ” was “ chosen by the poet for the sake of venting his indigna- 
tion against Cromwell,” To what higher principle, indeed, can be 
Jittributed the selection of Brutus for a hero, by one who w'as hazard- 
ing his life in the attempt to supersede a government so comparatively 
beneficial as the Piotectorate, even with all its defects of origin, form, 
administration, to which we cannot be insensible, by the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, with all their gross pretensions to divine and here- 
ditary right, and in the person of the second Charles, the most profli- 
gate of their pice; thus described by Horace Walpo'e (Lord Orford) 


dictufi, iniris laudibus, cum alibi passim, turn in 2d Phillippica celebravir. 
Panes recitabo. Omiin botii quantum in ipsis/uit, Casarem occiderunt ; aliis 
foniilitimy aHis animut, aliis occasio HtfuHy voluntas nmini, £i infrJl, Qu<£ 
fnim ret unquamy proh s&ncU Jupiter, non modo in hoc vrbe, sed in omnibus 
terns est gesta mtgor, qua gloriosior, qua commendatior homimtm memoria 
? In kujut me emtilii societatem, tanauam in eguem Tryannm, 
metudi cum principibut run ren/w.— -Defencio^ 165 1, p, 154i 
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more than eig^hty years ago, when, probably, the Sta|rt*8 ch^ia^ter 
htid not been so justly appreciated as at present , 

Fortune, or fair, or frowning, on his soul, . 

Could stamp ho virtue, and no vice control : i ; 

Honour, or morals, gratitude, or truth, 

Nor learn ’d his ripen’d age, nor knew his youth ; , . 

The care of nations left to whores or chance j 
Plunderer of Britain, pensioner of France} 

Free to buflbons, to ministers denied. 

He liv’d an Atheist, and a bigot died. 

From such a prince of any race, or from even a puny imitatioa of 
such an original, may every people protect themselves, who indulge 
in the costly luxury of regal government ! 

PoPULARfS.’ 


FINAL VOLUME OF THE EAST INDIA MILITARY CALENDAR. 
[From a Correspondent.) 

The services of the following officers, amongst others, are given in 
this volume. It would exceed the limits of this portion of our work 
to insert the names of the numerous officers respecting whom honour- 
able mention is made ; but the intelligence now given will be interest* 
ing to all military readers : — 

Major-Gen. J. Arnold, C. B.; Lieut.-Col. T. A. S. Ahmuty; 
Major C. H. Baines; Lieut.-Col. H. Bow'en ; the late Licut.-Col. 
R. Bowie ; Capt. J. T. Blunt; Capt. A. W, Browne ; Capt. T, Blair ; 
the late Lieut.-Col. R. Barclay; tlie late Lieut.-Col. G. Ball; the 
late Major J. Bolton; Major-Gen. Sir T. Brown, K. C. B, ; the late 
Col. Bannerman ; Lieut.-Col. W. Blackburne ; the late Lieut.- 
Col. W. Cowper ; Lieut.-Col. P. T. Corny n ; the late Major J. Cri|- 
ning; Lieut.-Col. A. Camming; Lieut.-Col. T. H. S. fconway; 
Lieut.-Col. J.M. Coombs; the late Capt. J. Crawford ; the l^te 
Capt. D. Carpenter ; Capt. M. Clarke ; Lieut.-Col H, E. G. Cooper; 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Dallas, K. C. B. ; Major P. Dunbar ; M^or 
H. E. Downes; the late Lieut.-Col. C. Deare ; the late Mty.-Oee. 
.1. Erskine ; the late Col. W, East, C. B. ; the late Col C. Frederick,,; 
Lieut.-Col W, Forrest ; the late Col. W. Flint ; Capt. J. ErankJiQ ; 
Lieut.-Col M. Fitzgerald ; Capt. M. R. Ford ; Ueut-Col !(. 
Palthfull; Capt. A. G. Fisher; Lieut.-Col. Greenati^t; Captx. 
Grant; Major W. Gordon; Lieut.-Col W. Garrard; the late 
Col P. Galliez^ Capt. A. Gibson; Major J. Garner; Lieut.-CeL 
R. J. Huddleston; Major E. Hindley; Lieut.-Col, A, Hay; Capi. 
F. Heron ; the late Major G. Hutchinson ; Major E. Hardy ^ Lieut - 
Gen. Sir R. Jones, K. C. B. ; Capt. J. Jones ; Brigadier A. Kn^ j 
Licut.-Col. J. Simotid ; Licttt.-Col. J. Liodsay ; the late 
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W. LamtiCoo; lieot-Col. W. Liodsay ; Major W. Lloyd ; the late 
lient.-Col. W. Lane; Lieut.-Col. W. Lamb; the late Col. J. Little; 
Capt R. Langslo^; the late Lieut.-Gep. T. Marshall; Major 
Morison; the late Major-Gen. Macanf Lieut..Col. J. Morse; 
tlie late Col. G. Muir; the late Col. C. Mackenzie, C. B. ; Capt! 
W. Marshall; Capt T. Martin; Lieut.-CoL J.A. P. MacGregor; 
lieut.-Col. W. Miles; General T. M. Marriott; Major-Gb. Sir 
T. Munro, K. C. B. & Bart. ; Major C. Marriott ; Liciit.-Col. G. 
Michonochie; Lieut.-Col. T. Newton; the late Major-Gen. Sir D. 
Ochterlony, G. C. B. & Bart. ; Major T. Pierce ; Major-Gen. 
0. Prote; Lieut-Col. J. Pester; Lieut-Col. J. L. Richardson; the 
late Lieiit-Gen. C. Reynolds; Lieut.-Col. H. Roome; Major E. J. 
Ridge, C. B. ; Capt. H. Ralfe; Lieut.-Col. J. Robertson; Lieut.- 
Cot. J. Rose ; Major W. Richards ; the late Major W. Roughsedge ; 
Major J.A. Say; Capt. J. Sutherland; Capt. H. Sinnock; Major- 
Gen. J. Simona ; Lieut.-Col. T. H. Smith ; Lieut.-Col, J. Swinton ; 
the late Lieut.-Col. T. Salkeld ; Major S. R. Strover : Major G. M. 
Steuart ; Col. H. S. Scott, C. B. ; Lieut.-Col. W. Turner ; the late 
Col. Woodington; Capt. J. G. Willim ; Major E. F. Waters; the 
late Miyor C.W. Yates; the late Capt. G. Yates; and many 
others. 

Memoiffof thoee distinguished Comraanders-in-Chief in India, 
the late Lord Lake and the Marquises of Cornwallis and Hastings ; 
and also of the Duke of Wellington ; together with many original and 
Yaluable military papers, are introduced in this final volume, which 
has been just published. 


NATIVE Press of Bengal. 


As the operations of that great moral and intellectual engine, the 
press, must always be matter of interest to the well-wishers of our 
Native subjects, we shall give a few particulars from a valuable 
article which lately appeared in that excellent work, the ‘ Friend of 
India,’ on the ‘ Progress and present State of the Native Press.’ The 
respectable authors observe, that “ society must have reached a cer- 
tain point in the career of improvement, ere it is prepared to enjoy 
those advantages which the press confers. To us (they add) it ap- 
pears, that India has already made such progress as to be able to 
turn the press to immediate account. Here the mind has long been 
Hi a state of culture ; institutions and social relations, founded on the 
development of the faculties of the mind, have for ages existed, 
wks have been Written, with greater or less accuracy, on the various 
branches of fcnowtedge,” &c. 

But 6 om the moQOj^y of learning by the sacerdotal caste, and 
their consequent contenlptuous neglect of the common vernacular Ian- 
the body of the people remained in profound ignorance till the 
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useofthefirt of printing became general. Itaprogtese, espeWlyiirttHk 
in tbe last six or seven years, has been very rapid. The first hewtptper 
published in the Native language was the Sumachar Durpon^ isswd 
from the Serampore Pre8#%n the 23d of May, 1818. “It was isnD«i< ' 
diately,” we are told, “ honoured with the notice of that enlightened 
statesman, the Marquis of Hastings, who was pleased in various ways 
to express his approbation of the attempt.” It was about this peri^ 
Lord Hastings removed the censorship from the press, and within al 
few years after, no less than six Native newspapers were established 
instead of one: four in the Bengalee, and two in the Persian lan- 
guage. The number of subscribers to all the six, put together, is 
estimated at from 800 to 1000, and the readers at probably five times 
this number, or about 5000 in all. This very small number of readers, 
out of a population of twenty or thirty millions, is accounted for by 
the absence of curiosity among the Natives, their unacquaintance 
with, and consequent inability to take an interest in the affaire of 
foreign countries, &c. But we believe the main reason to be the re- 
strictions imposed upon editors by the Government, to prevent them 
from inserting what would come home to the “ btisiness and bosoms'* 
of their readers. If the law were abolished which screens every 
subordinate officer, every judge, magistrate, collector, with their 
numerous dependents, in short, every oppressor and peculator, high 
and low, from the least breath of censure by the press for his malver- 
satioiis; if such a disgraceful law, which never could have been 
made for any good and honest purpose, were abolished, not only 
would newspapers become worthy of being read by the Natives, but 
they w’ould perform a signal service to the state — to the Government 
as w;ell as to the people, by ensuring a rigid and honest dis- 
charge of all public duties, which no vigilance of the Government 
can effect. But while this is not allowed, and a newspaper contains 
nothing respecting what is of greatest interest to the community, the 
exactions and oppressions under which they are suffering from 
subordinate functionaries, (for they seldom look to the source of power,) 
no wonder that “ Natives, who throw away thousands of rupees 
annually in gifts to Brahmins,” or in idle shows, “will not pay one 
rupee monthly for a newspaper.” 

Leaving the periodical publications, a list is given of thirty-one other 
works which have issued from the Native preds during the last four or 
five years. About 1 000 copies of each is computed to be sold, and it is 
remarked that none of the works printed remain long on hand. Most 
of these are of a fabulous, religious, or superstitious character? but 
we shall give a few specimens of thmr titles : * Punchtfng Soondutee/ 
a work on astrology ; ‘ Pudankn Dootu,’ a work respecting the im- 
pression of Krishna’s feet; ‘The Thousand Names of VishnodV 
* Kak Churitra,’ a work with various circles to enable nm one to dis- 
cover hU fortune. But besides those, and others on ‘ The Fruits 
Obeisance to Brahmins,' on * Faith in the Ganges,' Sea. thiite 
works to facilitate the acquisition of English, ahd one on ‘ i/ldtik 
Initructioo,’ translated from the Sanscrit, dictionariee, woriw enrdkiv 
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and pkikitfopbyi apd some others whieh may be useful. These few 
grains of wheat, however, are lost amid bushels of chaff ; and the 
‘ Friend of India' thence concludes, that having diffused among the 
Natives the craft and custom of manufacturing and reading books, 
a further duty is thereby imposed upon us of enabling them to 
turn it to good account. Having created among them an appetite for 
reading, we ought to supply it with sound and salutary food, other- 
wise they must be reduced to feed on those trashy productions which, 
rather than improve, give a fresh stimulus to their superstition and 
immorality. ** In four years more, perhaps, thirty thousand addi- 
tional volumes will be thrown into circulation, and unless their in- 
fluence be corrected by books of a higher description, the thousands of 
youth, to whom the Numerous schools are now imparting the faculty 
of reading, will have gained little by our efforts, and must grow up 
with an increasing attachment to idolatry.” 

It may not be uninstructive to add here a specimen of the sort of 
information afforded by tlie Native papers. The mere statement of 
such facts as the following cannot fail, we think, to operate both as a 
check on the licentiousness of the public morals, and an admonition to 
the Government, which suffers all law and decency to be so grossly 
violated. It is from the ‘ Sungbad Cowmuddy,’ or Moon of InlelU- 
geuce,of June 11, 1825 : 

Sale or a human being. — A few days ago, a certain poor woman of the 
Boistuh caste, inhabitant of Burdwan, set out for Calcutta with her daugh- 
ter, about twelve years of age, with a view to join the multitude of beggars 
collected on the occasion of tJie late baboo Ramdoolaul Sircar’s Sharaud, for 
distributing donations. But by the way, being informed that the sharaud 
was over, and beggars were already rewarded, and consequently being 
greatly disappointed, resolved to dispose of her daughter, who proved to be 
somewhat beautiful, and to get something by the sale. Tims determined, 
she went to the Rajah, Kissenchunder Roy Bahadoor, and sold her daughter 
to him for 150 rupees, and went home. 

Salutary effects might also result from the publication, among the 
Natives, of unvarnished accounts of such revolting practices as the 
tollowing. The first which we subjoin, is an account of a deed of a still 
darker description, also perpetrated in the vicinity of Calcutta, in the 
month of June lewt. It is an account of the burning of a Hindoo femj^le 
on the funeral pile of her deceased husband, copied from the ‘ Columbian 
Gazette ; ’ and we beg the reader to bear in mind, while perusing 
this revolting narrative, the statement lately sent home to the Govern- 
ment by Lord Amherst, corroborated by the great body of civil and 
jn^cial functionaries, that they had ** guarded against any violence 
being offered to the victims ; ’’ and that the practice of burning widows 
alive was perfectly spontaneous — of the w'oman s “ own free wdll and 
accord." In Uiia case, which is a specimen of thousands,— , 

fhe unfortunate victim was led out supported by three old men, in a state 
so utterly helpless tnff pitiable, as to excite the commiseration of all who 
saw her, and arouse the indignant feelings of the few Christians present, at 
the tolention, undier an enlightened Government, of a custom so abhorrent 
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in Us nature, and so every way repugnant to all laws, humarl artr^ atf dk 
vine. Misery was depicted in the looks of the ill-fated womaii, and m. 
neral appearance was indicative of any thing but consent on Acr part, to uie 
barbarous practice to which she was to fall a sacrifice. After the perfot^ 
hnce Of some unmeaning ceremonies, she was conducted to ttie \mki of 
the hullah, where she was bathed, and then covered with a new red sadifree, 
In one end of which was tied up a quantity of khoee, ot parched paddy. 
The dreadftil pile stood at a short distance from lier. She trethhlea exct»* 
nivelj/, and appears 1 agitated to such a degree, that I could not but attri- 
bute her extraordinary emotion to her disinclination to fulfil the sacrifice 
required of lier. So unequivocal, indeed, were the symptoms of her repug- 
nance to the commission of the horrid act forced upon her, that I am coofi* 
dent we could have dissuaded her from it, had a fail' opportunity been af- 
forded us to make the experiment. *** 

We were told that she would walk seven times round the pile, ahd then 
ascend it. Tliis she accordingly commenced doing, immediately after the 
corpse of her liusband was put on it, but with such tottering wit, tlrift I 
expected every moment to see her fall. Slie was at last helped up to the 

E ile, more dead than alive. No sooner was she laid by the side of her hits- 
and, than, fiend-like, the barbarians about her bomd vp her hattds and feet 
,^oith roMSf placing, at the same time, a large quantity of straw and hemp on 
her body. A couple of stout bumhoos were also tlirown across the piky as if 
to secure the more effectually the unfortunate victim, and consummate the 
sacrifice. ITie eldest son of the deceased then set fire to the pile, which was 
instantly in a blaze. I watched very narrowly to discover, it possible, whe- 
ther the woman made any attempt to liberate herself, but the cloud of dense 
smoke >vhioh issued from the pile, was unfavourable to the gratification of 
my curiosity ; and amid the deafening shouts, winch rent the air, of ‘ Huree 
Bole,’ vociferated by some thousands of stentoriau lungs, her screams, if she 
screamed at all, were altogether inaudible. For a few minutes after the 
hellish work was accomplished, I stood gazing at the still blazing pile, lost 
in reflections on the scene 1 had witnessed, and resolving never again to 
harrow my feelings by courting a repetition of the disgusting sight. 

The ‘ Columbian Press Gazette 'of the 29th of August, gives an 
account of another inhuman practice declared to be still more preva- 
lent than widow-burning, w'hich is also allowed by our “ best ^lystem 
of government.” Sick persons, when in such a state of debility as to 
be unable any longer to protect themselves, arc, especially if rich, car- 
ried down to the banks of the river by their avaricious relatives, with 
the assistance of the rapacious priests, who e.xpect to share in the spoil, 
and there the poor invalid, struggling and imploring help of the pasSers 
by, is suffocate with the water and mud of the Ganges forcibly poured 
down his throat. One instance out of thousands of this species of 
murder, which occur every year, and are winked at by Government, is 
thus described in the respectable paper we have jnst quoted : 

In my way down from the Upper Provinces, my budgerow happened to 
stop at a ghaut on the banks of the Ilooghley river, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Moorshedabad. The crowd which was collected on the spot excited my 
curiosity to know what occasioned it; I accordingly went to theplaceyind 
witness^ one of the most inhuman scenes that can be imagined. "'The poor 
helpless victim was stretched on acharpaee, or an Indian cot, tlie lower part 
of the body being immersed in the river. In this posture he wia iffiftoiog 
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hi^f mupdereri in tlie roost pitiful manner to let him go, declaring, that he 
was yet far from deatli. To hear his supplication, and observe the distracted 
and forlorn expression of his countenance, were enough to strike any heart 
with horror and pity, except those of the cruel wretches about liim, who un- 
mindful of his entreaties, kept shouting « Hurry .bol,Hurry.boV and con- 
tinued filling his mouth with water till at length the wretched creature be- 
came exhausted, his voice, which was at first loud, gradually sunk, aud.be 
at last fell an unwilling victim to bigotry and superstition ! 

^ The origin of the practice was in the Native belief that a person who 
dies ou the banks of the sacred stream, and drinking its waters, is on 
the surest road to heaven. Hence, w'lien there remained no hope of 
recovery, the clrild or brother s last pious office to an expiring rela- 
tive might seem to be, to enable him to breathe out his spirit at this 
gate of paradise. This superstitious formality we have allowed to 
be converted into a regular system of homicide ; unchecked it is de- 
clared by any authority whatsoever. The only remedy we see proposed 
is, to require the assisting Brahniinsto have a certificate from a Native 
doctor, that the person to be suffocated is already past hope of reco* 
very. Thus, we shall have under the Company’s government, licensed 
printing, licensed widow-burning, and licensed murders of the sick! 
A thing held up as atrocious when imputed to Napoleon, is at pre- 
sent allowed to be committed without any license, even from tlie 
lowest public officer or a Native doctor; whereas the burning of a 
widow requires the authority of a magistrate ; and the printing of a 
newspaper, as if a still more grave offence, a license from the Supreme 
Local Government; but the residence of a British-born subject in 
the country, as if the most atrocious crime of all, requires the sanc- 
tion of the very highest authority, the Court of Directors or the Board 
of Control ! It would be instructive to have a picture hung up in 
view of the Honourable Court of Proprietors, representing a Hindoo 
asking permission to burn his mother alive ; another to murder his dying 
father; an East Indian requesting a license to print a newspaper; and 
a British-born subject permission simply to follow an honourable oc- 
cupation in the Company’s territories ; with the Honourable Directors 
listening with giacious condescension to the heathenish proposals of 
tlie Hindoo, but turning a deaf ear to the entreaties of their own coun- 
tryman and fellow Christian ! The back-ground might be filled up 
with Lord Amherst’s tragedy at Barrackpore, to which, his Direc- 
torial and Ministerial friends might probably furnish an applauding 
audience. 


LANGtTAGK INSTITUTION IN AID OF TflR PROPAGATION ' 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It haa been said, of old time, that “ the children of this world ar# 
Wiser in their generation tlian the children of light.” But we be}iev0 
that ia thete days the saying may be reversed, with respect to the 
pw)p»r luodo of inipartiog a knowledge of the Oriental languagea to 
desHned for India. For wliile certain persons stand up front 
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tW to time in the House of Commons and Court of Ea4t l^ia 
Proprietors, to assert stoutly that there is no ad?antage to be 

Riring Cadets a knowledge of the rudiments of the Native lai^fi^ 
or India before they proceed to that country ; others, whosd na^ 
rank much higher in the literary and political world, but who hire 
im party purpose to serve, in recommending the best mode of pifOpar- 
ing Missionaries for discharging their duties abroad, declare that iiht 
very essential they should commence the study of the tanguagea in 
this country. For this very purpose a number of distingui^ed uidir 
yiduals have formed themselves into a society called the ** Lan^age 
institution,” in aid of the propagation of Christianity, of ^hicn the 
Eight honourable Lord Bexley is President, and the Vice-Presidents 
are, the Earl of Roden, Lord Calthorpe, Sir G. H. Rose, K. G..H., 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M. P., Sir Alexander Johnstone, Bart,, Sir 
G. T. Staunton, Bart. M. P., Sir T. Stamford Raffles, William 
Wilberforce, Esq., and Abel Smith, Esq. These noblemen and 
gentlemen, with Lord Bexley at their head, and including in th^ir 
puraber three very distinguished individuals of great personal expe- 
rience in Eastern countries, have circulated the following address, the 
purport of which deserves particular attention : — 

Address. — It is obviously most mpotfant that every Missionary, pro- 
ceeding to a foreign destination, should have acquired, before he leaves this 
couattyf a knowledge of the rudiments of those languages* in which he will 
have to preach and to communicate instruction. That sort of familiar ac- 
quaintance with a language, which he will ultimately require, can indeed 
only be obtained liy personal intercourse and conversation witli the people 
who speak it ; but it must surely fiicilitute his labours in a very high degree, 
if he possess the rudiments to begin wnth. Should he arrive at his destina- 
tion without such an elementary knowledge, the eagerness of solicitude, 
and closeness of application to study, which will necessarily ensue, espe- 
cially when commenced under the debilitating influence of a tropical 
climate, may but too probably produce the effects which there is reason to 
feai have, in some instances, already followed from such causes, and even 
bring to an early gra\e Missioiiaiies whose estimable qualities gave the 
fairest promise of eminent usefulness. 

Now it is well known, that such an acquaintance with Eastern and other 
languages as that which has been described, may be acquired in this 
country ; and in the cases *of persons proceeding to till civil offices in our 
Indian Empire, it is even considered an indispensable requisite. 

And what good reason exists why the same rule should not be 
extended to military offices — the importance as well as the facility of 
such preliminary instruction being fully attested by the best authori- 
ties ? For not to mention the many other persons of high respectayiit^ 
whose dames appear attached to this address, the opinions of Sir 
A. Johnstone, Sir Stamford Raffles, and Sir G. Staunton, may 
•urely weigh down those of such India House orators as Mr. Rigl>y> 
Mr, Lowndes, or the sage Sir John Sewell. 

'the object of this Society is to ** assist in promoting the knowtefdge 
cC Christianity, by making the best practical provision for teaefa^, 
in thiscountry, the language of the Heathen.” "With this view, a sub- 
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scriptioni^ entered jnto, (at the rate of oneguipea annually from each 
member,) fpr the purpose of collecting informatioii regarding fl» 
languages, forming a library, and instituting lectures to bo delivered 
by the most competent persons, and available to all concurring in the 
Society’s^object. To render the benefit more general, every sectarian 
doctrine w to be avoided ; and it has been resolved that Missionaries 
and Missionary students of all denominations shall be admitted gra* 
tuitously to the lectures, (upon the recommendation of the societies to 
which they respectively belong,) as well as all clergymen and students 
for the ministry. Lectures in the Chinese, Sanscrit, Bengalee, and 
Arabic languages, have been for some time past in progress at the 
Institution, 27, Bartletts-buildings, Holborn, where there is the 
singular phenomenon of a Chinese library — a large one it may be 
called, as we do not imagine it can be matched by any thing liko it 
in Europe. It is a spectacle not less singular to see a number of 
gentlemen voluntarily contributing funds out of their own pockets to 
qualify persons for enlightening the natives of the East, while the 
Monopolists of Leadenhall-street, who derive all thoir wealth from 
the revenues of those countries, will not apply a small portion of 
it to the previous instruction of the military officers sent out to 
exercise authority over them. 


VALUE OF PRIVATE LETTERS FROM INDIA. 

We give a few extracts from the ‘ Calcutta Monthly Journal' of 
August last, to show the opinions entertained in India as to the value 
of the intelligence conveyed to this country in private letters, against 
which it has been fashionable of late, with the officialists here, to raise 
such a clamour. There, the people know and feel that private corre-^ 
spondence is the only source that can be relied on for full and impar- 
tial information as to the true state of things. For though the ‘ John 
Bull * had pretended that he could (if he would) give as full and faith- 
ful a picture of affairs as any journal could do of affairs at home, his ^ 
more honest brother Editor makes the following confession : 

We are not among those who would (as ‘ John Bull ' had done) “ deny 
that we withhold from our readers any thing that in Englpnd itself would 
be published in regard to military and political operations." We have se- 
veral times been commanded hi/ superior authority to withhold such ; and At 
this moment we know of many things that we could with impunity touch 
upon in England, that we do not find ourselves at all warranted in even <u- 
ludinc to here. 

“ ihe progress of events during the war,” we have also been told, (by 
' John Bull,*) « has been faithfully and accurately recorded by every jpu^al 
in Calcutta," Acc. &e. Yes — to a certain extent ; but is there a journal m 
Calcutta that dares make a comment upon that progress, or dares to 
public one of the information to be found in private letters^ which,’ m 
many cases, must be as good authority as official accounts 1 for offiria^c- 
coimts themselves are only the sura total of individual report»> and often 
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of intemted individuals. Have we not all of us heard, in the couru 
ou$wart, of individuals who have merited every public praise, barely alluded 
to in the records of official fame, and of brave fellows who fell upon |)ie 
held of honourable death, witli not a word even of cold eulogy, as a tribute 
to their memory, while mirnttc memorials did them justice ? We dp not 
question the propriety of such things, or of anything connected with the ma^ 
mra of the Government we serve; but we can hidicate their existence in 
the cause of truth, which urges us to assert, that the public journals could not 
and cannot bo looked to at home as giving by any means a full, comprehen- 
sive, and correct picture of the state of men or things in this country. 

Why, then, should we be surprised if erroneous views are taken of matters 
in England? W'hy should we be surprised at a Proprietor in the Court of 
J^irectm [anomalous position this ! ], or a member of Parliament, reading 
extracts from a private letter ? It is to be regretted that such flippant and 
piert remarks, as were alluded to in his llangoou letters, should have been the 
only wntten reports in Sir Charles Forbes’s possession ; but we are not, ne- 
vertheless, to be told that no reliance is to be placed upon private letters, or 
that they are not to be quoted at all in reference to things respecting which 
there may e\ist an extraordinary discrepancy of opinion. For instance, 
there was tlie Barrackpore mutiny ; to this day the exact number of those 
who were shot is not, as far as we are aware, ascertained. 

After this, we trust we shall hear no more of the superiority of offi- 
cial doenmenta over private letters — as it regards the affairs of India at 
least — until the press is released from its fetters, and men can write 
and speak as freely there as in any other co mtry. 


Forget thee ! 

Forget thee !— can I eVr forget, 

When first in early youth we met, 

When thon wert all to me ? 

K’en worldly ills my heart had tried, 

AVhen you upon my truth relied, 

And i was all to thee. 

•Can I forget that hour of bliss, 

When first I felt thy melting kiss, 

And heard thy plighted vow ? 

When both our hearts were pure and light, 
E’er crime had set Us deadly blight 
Upon my heart and brow ? 

No ! never — and though ills and cares 
May crowd upon my coming years, 

I never can forget 
The hour so free from earthly pain, 

Which never can return again, 

That hour when Jirtt we met 1 

« 
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StTMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLldENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE BAST. 

Bengal. 

By the ship Madras^ Captain Feynar, which has brought home 
Sir Edward Paget, late Comm and er-in-Chief of the Forces in India, 
accounts have been received from Calcutta down to the 6th of No- 
vember. But there is yet no decisive intelligence either as to the fate 
of the Burmese war, or the disturbances in Central India. 'I’o all 
appearance, the prospect of a return to a state of peace and security is 
quite as uncertain as at any period since the commencement of hos- 
tilities. The armistice, mentioned in our last, which was concluded, we 
believe, in the middle of September, and was to continue till the 1 0th of 
October, to afford time for negotiation with the Burmese Government, 
appears not to have led to any satisfactory result. What the obstacle 
to a pacification may be, whether our demands are too high, or the 
Burmese too haughty to submit to reasonable terms, is of course un- 
known ; but the term of the armistice, it is said, has been prolonged 
from the 16th of October to the ‘2d of November, which may afford 
further chance of an amicable adjustment. It is inferred, however, 
that the hopes of our Government do not stand very high, as a large 
vessel has been lately taken up at a very heavy rate of freight for Ran- 
goon. A sloop of war, it is stated, was waiting at that place, to con- 
vey intelligence direct for England ; an indication, at least, that the 
authorities were very desirous to have some good news to communi- 
cate, ‘*witli breathless haste,’' for the satisfaction of tlicir superiors at 
home. Such a precaution may be of great importance to enable the 
latter to regulate the amount of the supplies necessary for India ; 
since, if this attempt to negotiate a peace with the Burmese should 
lail, it is evident that very extraordinary exertion will bo required to 
enable the Indian Government, with its already exhausted treasury and 
debilitated armies, to maintain three wars at once. In the ‘ Globe ’ of 
March 2, it was stated, on the authority of letters from Calcutta, that 
the Government there were “ anxious as to the negotiations with the 
Burmese, on account of the state of the campaign in that country, 
hut more especially as they were threatened in every direction by 
the Native powers on the northern and western frontiers. It is con- 
fidently stated, that the Regent of Bhurtiwre, and some other R^poot 
chiefs, have entered into a confederacy, and a general movement in 
that quarter is expected.” This is strongly confirmed by a letter 
l^lieved to proceed from the very highest authority, which has been 
l^lly discussed in the foregoing pages. Yet only a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Wynn stated confidently in rarliament, that there existed “ no 
unfriendly disposition among the Native Powers towards us ; ” so little 
d^s the President of the Board jjf Control know of the real state of 
tout country over whose destin^t is his duty to preside, while he 
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concura in suppressing all freedom of discussion by which tm6i 
ildght always he icnown. » ' 

. As the late Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India how 
peached England) it may be hoped that Ministers will at last ree^?e 
aptroct notions of the true state of affairs there, and of the character 
of Lord Amherst's administration, which made his colleague K^i^ 
in disgust. A private letter, lately received from Calcutta, sayi t ^ 

For a considerable time past, there have been various reports about 
changes in the higljest official situations in this Government; but it has 
lately been stated that Lord Amherst has received a letter from Mr. Canning, 
assuring him that recent events will not have the effect of removing him 
from the Governor-Generalship of India. Tins, if correct, shows less judg- 
ment on the part of the Minister than I have hitherto given him credit for. 
Since India became the brightest jewel in the Crown of Englajad, no 
Governor-General has more completely failed to command the respect of 
the governed of all parties and classes, liberal or servile, European or 
Native, than our present one. Even John Adam, bad as were the general 
features of his administration, could not be despised. Ilis successor has 
over him the advantage, that he cannot be hated ; for Lord Amherst is 
beneath such a feeling. You can only pity a man who is called to fill a 
station, to the duties of which he is so wholly incompetent. 

A new work from the Calcutta press, which, from the character of 
its intelligent author, must, we feel assured, be of considerable interest 
ahd utility to the mercantile community, has been thus noticed in the 
* Bengal Hurkaru ’ of the 13th of July last : 

We have much satisfaction in noticing a publication of ‘ Rules as ob- 
served at the Calcutta Government Sea Custom-House, &c.' by G. J. Sid- 
dbns, Esq.,' the Collector. Mr. Suldons observes iu the Preface, that “ the 
commercial body of Calcutta is heartily welcome to all the benefit^hich 
may be derivable from these memoranda : tliey form a part of my practical 
experience during many years of hard work in this trying office.'’ This 
puoUcation is very appropriately dedicated to James Young, Esq. and the 
merchants of Calcutta. It will be of much assistance to ilie mercantile 
body, who have great reason to be obliged to Mr. Siddons for his disin- 
terested labour in bringing a variety of tedious Custom-House details into a 
focus. Such labours are generally a very unpleasing and sterile task, and 
do not often receive from official gentlemen tlie pains which Mr. Siddons 
has bestowed on his useful work. Any profit which may arise from the 
sale of the book, is to be devoted to the Serampore College. 

Burmese War. 

Prome— Head Quarters of the Intading Army; 

Though little is yet known of the nature of the negotiatiob|/jgb^Dg 
on here, between the British and Burmese ^luthorities, th'eWblic 
papers have,entered very minutely into the otitward forms to be Ob- 
served. At the conference arranged between Sir A. Campbell and 
the Burmese Minister, each party was to bring 1000 men, anff'fhey 
were to encamp within 1000 yards of each other; and the cohfet^Oce 
waa to be held half way between. It is probable that the detnhhds 
OR our side in the Jirst place will 1# compensation fior the 
of the war, theunqualifiod cessiou (^Arracan with its ialands,^ ^ of 
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all pretensions to Cachar and Assam; together witli possession, at least 
for a certain time, of the ports of Rangoon, ]\|ergui and Tavoy. Of these 
propositions, the Burmese will barely listen to any, unless on compu’- 
sioD, except the relinquishment of Assam and Cachar, After this, the 
debateable land still remaining between the plenipotentiaries being 
so very extensive, each of the parties will be desirous of consulting 
their principals. Lord Amherst, in his eagerness to get out of the 
difficulty on almost any terms, may probably have given a very large 
discretion, almost a carte hlancke^ for negotiations; as he is be- 
fore stated to have done, first to Sir Edward Paget, and afterwards 
to Sir David Ochterlony, when his Lordship found he had committed 
himself too far. If such a power has been given, and if our Com- 
missioners be impressed as strongly as others generally are with the 
belief that the war is a ruinous one, and that, in the present alarming 
state of Central India, to protract it must be still more ruinous, then 
we may soon have peace on terms, of which, after all Sir A. Campbells 
boasting and bravado, we shall have no reason to be vain. But if large 
humiliating concessions are peremptorily demanded of the Burmese 
Court, which has never yet stooped to compromise its dignity! we ap- 
prehend that the protracted negotiation will still prove alwrtive. It 
is impossible to calculate the degree of resolute resistance which a 
brave and high-minded race may make, who have not known for 
generations what it is to submit to a conqueror, They have yet all 
their antient territory untouched, and supposing it p^<)ssible for us to 
carry an army a hundred miles farther into the country without having 
our supplies cut off, and even occupy the capital of Ava itself; they 
have still a retreat left open, and friendly stales behind them, to 
which they can retire in the last extremity. 

It was reported (says tlie India Gazette) that on our advancing towards 
the capital, the king and court will fall back, in the first instance, on Mon- 
cliaboo. North of that, again, is another strong hold, at the distance of fif- 
teen days’ march, which they were understood to be repairing. Beyond 
tliat place again, at three months’ journey from Ava, (for so the Natives say, 
no doubt in their usual style of exaggeiation,) is another strong hold, to 
which the Golden Court will fly as we advance. 

We have indeed no doubt, that rather than submit to the unjust 
nnd humiliating terms which will be attempted to be exacted, the 
Burmese Court, with the flower of their chiefs and warriors, would, 
if driven to desperation, take refuge in China, and appeal to the 
Celestial Emperor for his aid in recovering their lights, of w^hich they 
had be^en despoiled. Lord Amherst would need to make out a strong 
case (stronger than the mud-bank of Shappuree) to satisfy big CelestiU 
Majesty that we have a right to seize upon the Barman Empire. To 
attempt its dismemberment under such circumstances, would be to 
involve ourselves in interminable hostilities with the Burmese refugees, 
if not with China itself; and, in either case, to usurp forcible posses- 
sion of such an extensive couqfry, without the shadow of a right,, 
would be a. most ruinous sacrifice, both of our resources and of oiir 
cliaracter. How far we are able to make such an effort, may be 
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eoncelred from the following account, given ifl a private letter# of tfiO 
miaerable situation of our troops at Prome : 

Sihce our landing at Uangoon, we have undergone what may be termed 
some hardships in such a climate as this is. We lived solely on our rations 
of buffalo (which you know is scarcely considered eatable in India) and 
wretched biscuits ; and our means of conveyance were so limited, that eveft 
brandy was a luxury that only lasted the first week. One bullock was given 
to each officer, but such wretched animals that they could scarcely walk J 
and out of those given to four of us, only one could be brought beyond the 
first day’s march, which was employed W carry our miserable tent, eight 
feel and a half square, of the same description and but little larger than a 
iwcemry knty under which all the four had to pig, when the thermometer 
has been near 120®. 

Most of the officers had to march on foot ; a few only had the good for- 
tune to procure some old horses the night before we left Rangoon, but we 
had groat difficulty m keeping them alive, for want of men to take care of 
them; while grain to eat, and even grass, was often very scarce. The worst 
df the business, however, is to come, as there is no chance of peace, and our 
men are in a dreadful state from sickness. Upwards of eighty men are 
dead since February ; eigbty-eight were sent away to Madras about five 
weeks ago, many of them almost in a dying state ; and forty-seven are now 
about going to the same place. We have this day 103 in hospital. The 
principal disease is dysentery and a sort of diarrceha, which wastes the men 
almost to shadows, and has hitherto been very seldom cured, change of air 
being the only remedy. No less than nine men died last week ; and as the 
Irrawaddy has overflown its banks, and inundated the country round us, 
we may expect a fearful increase to our hospital shortly; and, to make the 
matter worse, there is not a bottle of wme or sago in the medical stores; 
and even some of the most useful and necessary medicines are not to be 
had. 

Our officers have not escaped the effects of the climate, there being now 
only two captains, nine subalterns, and two surgeons doing duly, or scarcely 
more than one per company. ’Tlie other King’s regiments here have not 
suffered so much by sickness, except the 38th and 47th. Ibeir present 
strength, in short, is as follows : 13th and 38th, about 300 each ; 41st and 
89th, 350 each; 47ih and Royals, 550, sick included, Tlie sepoys have also 
been unhealthy ; and the mortality among the horses and bullocks has been 
very great : 102 of the former, belonging to the Body Guard, having died 
in one month, and the survivors so much out of condition that they are not 
fit for service, at least at present. The Burmese had received an exagge- 
rated report of our sickness, and an army of 15,000 or 20,000 men was sent 
from Ava to attack us ; but they appear to have changed their mind, as the 
army has halted fifty miles up the river, and are now stockading themselves 
in a strong position ; but whether tliey intend attacking us afterwWBds, re- 
mains to be proved. As for any intelligence of their intentions bSng dis- 
covered by means of spies, we have no expectation of that,— -that branch of 
the service being very sparingly paid, and indeed it has, at no period, been 
of any use. 

. Prome is rallier a large place, but not so much so as we expected. It is 
surrounded by a high stockade, perhaps one mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence ; but the houses inside are a miserable collection of matted walled huts, 
somewhat larger than those in Bengal, raised on piles two feet from the 
ground, and having for a floor a layer of small bamboos tied close together, 
but thatched very neatly with long jungle grass. The troops are all quat- 
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tered ««<Jide the stocksd*, except one Native corps, some on the hanks of 
the over, and others on the hills close round, which is hy far the hraltUeH 
place. ITie officers in general were obliged to build houses for ihemselves 
which was no easy matter at «rst, for want of materials and workmen • but 
many of the Burmese having, after some time, returned, were of area 
assistance on being paid each one rupee a-day. We are now, therefore 
very snUgly lodged, and well fed, as far as good veal and cow-beef eoes • but 
other meat is not to be seen. Fowls are tolerably plentiful, at a rupee each • 
and vegetables, such as brenjals and greens, are easily procured. Our mess’ 
had the precaution to order a good stock of brandy and wines, biscuits, 
cheese, flour, and preserved meats, which we now enjoy at a reasonable 
rate, but other regiments are paying forty rupees a dozen for bad wine, 
and five rupees per bottle for brandy from the Umrh of Kwropean suttlers 
1 egu pomes are tolerably plentiful, though of an indifferent cast, for from* 
i i-jhty to 200 rupees, so that none need walk from Prome that chooses to 
ride; which violent exercise, I have no doubt, knocked up several of those 
who had no liorses from Rangoon. 

It is said here that the army under General Morrison is in so dreadful a 
state with jungle fevers, as to have scarcely 1000 men fit for duty, out of 
7000. If this should unfortunately prove true, it can scarcely be surmised 
uhen this unfortunate war will he likely to terminate, as many more troops 
cannot be spared fiom Bengal to reinforce them; and without their assist- 
ance, tins army, in its weak state, cannot do much. However, the 8nh 
and 3000 Madras sepoys, and a regiment of cavalry, are expected to join us 
before the campaign opens. But boats are nearly as much required as men, 
to convey provi.sions ; and the present plan of the Burmese, it is rumoured, 
^Mll be to get to our rear, and cut off the communications with Rangoon, on 
our leaving Prome; and it will be no easy matter to keep tlie river clear of 
them for 500 miles, from Rangoon to Ummerapoora, with our small force. 
Indeed, this will prove an unfortunate war for the Honourable Com- 
pany, the e.xpensos being immense, and the country, whicii was supposed 
< Mremely ncli, is now found to be much the contrary, and can never repay 
the cost of tlio war. Our prize-money is not expected to be any, thing ; for 
though thousands of cannon, &c. have been taken, they are not worth a 
lupce each. A few boats, some timber, and gram, are the only articles 
lH>idos; and they will take care to move all their valuables out of the way 
hetorc we reach ihcir capital. It is said there has been a rebellion there 
lately ; but there are so many lies circulated, that we now believe nothing. 


•Since the foregoing wms written, the receipt, in this country, 
of a ‘ Calcutta Gazette,’ of the 31st of October, has furnished us with 
a higldy-interesting and detailed account of tlio negotiations ^vhich 
appears to be taken from the '■ Bengal Hurkaru,’ It places the 
oondutjt of the Burmese in a point of view which will astonish those 
jho hiivc been in the habit of considering them as mere barbarianir. 
I lie courtesy of their manners, as well as the shrewdness of their 
policy, are very inconsistent with such a contemptuous notion of out 
opponents. Nothing could be mere conciliating than their treatment 
oi the Ambassadors, and no lino of policy more artful than to protract 
the negotiation, by“ which they must know very w'cll they will in every 
increase our embarrassment, by the ever-devouring expense of 
our armaments against them, and the difficulty of meeting the ap- 
proaching campaign in Centra! India, with another war on our hands. 

M 2 
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If they persevere in this course for a few months, we shall not be 
at all surprised to hear of Sir A. Campbell coming entirely into their 
terms, or of being compelled to withdraw, with or without a settle- 
ment, that the troops may be available for the more urgent service of 
defending our own possessions. That such are our present prospects, 
the reader must be fully convinced by reading what follows, to the 
conclution. It is dated from Calcutta, Oct. 31, 182^. 

Captain Campbell, Aide-de*Camp to Major-General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, k.C.B., commanding the forces in Ava, arrived in town on Saturday 
evening, with despatches from Prome, dated the 5ih inst. 

It appears that the British Commissioners reached Nembeniiek on the 
evening of the 30th ultimo, where the ground was found prepared for the 
encampment of the respective chiefs, with their attendants, and alotoo, or 
hall of audience, erected in tlie intermediate space, equidistant from the 
British and Burmese lines. At a few minutes before two o’clock, on the 2d 
instant, two Burmese officers of rank arrived in our canm to conduct Sir 
A. Campbell to the lotoo ; Lieutenant-Colonel Tidy and Lieutenant Smitli, 
K. N. were despatched at the same time to the Burmese cantonment, to pay 
a similar compliment to the Kee Woongee. At two o’clock, Major*Gene- 
ral Sir A. Campbell and Commodore Sir J. Brisbane, accompanied by their 
respective- suites, proceeded to the lotoo, and met the Burmese commis- 
sioners, Kee Woongee and lay Mayn Worn, entering the hall, arrayed in 
splendid state dresses. After much shaking of liands, the whole party 
being seated on chairs. Sir A. Campbell opened the conferences with an 
appropriate address to the Woongees, who replied in courteous and suit- 
able terms, and expressed their hope that the first day of their acquaintance 
might be given up to private friendship, and tlie consideration of public 
business deferred until the next meeting. Tliis was readily assented to, 
and a desultoiy conversation then ensued, in the course of which tho 
Woongees conducted themselves in the most polite and conciliatory man- 
ner, inquiring after the latest news from England, the state of the King’s 
health, &c. kc., and offering to accompany Sir A. Campbell to Rangoon, 
England, or uherever he might point out. 

On the following day, the appointed meeting took place, for the pur- 
pose of discussing formally the terms of peace. 

In the discussions which took place on this important occasion, the 
principal object of the Woongees was to persuade the British Commissioners 
to withdraw the demands for territorial cessions, and indemnification for 
the expenses of the war. They dwelt at some length on the Chinese war, 
which had terminated (they said) without exaction or permanent sacrifices 
on either part, ‘and the two countries had ever since lived in peace and 
friendship. Finding that no material relaxation could be obtained m the 
terms originally offered, the Woongees changed their tone, and requested 
a prolongation of the armistice, to enable them to refer to their ^urt on 
points of so much importance. Tliis request was granted, and an ettension 
of the armistice was accordingly agreed upon until the ?d of November. 
Before parting, an exchange of prisoners was proposed by Sir A. Campbell, 
and assented to. Tlie Burmese Commissioners promised that the whole of 
the British and American subjects in their hands should be liberated, and 
sent to the British head-quarters without delay ; requesting that the Rajahs 
of Mergui and Tavoy, with their followers, now at this Presidency, njig^tbe 
given up in return. 

3Ir A. Campbell, having invited the Burmese Commissioners to dine 
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with him on the following d^, at twelve o’clock, on the 4th instant, a re- 
past was served up in the I^too, now convert^ into a banqueting-hall. 
The Woongees, Atawoons, and Woondocks, twelve in number, were 
punctual in their attendance, and did ample justice to the dinner, in tlie 
course of which a bumper was drank to the healtli of the King and Koval 
Family of Ava. The Burmese Commissioners appeared to be much de- 
Ught^ with the attention they experienced j observing, that the meeting of 
the chiefs of the two contending armies at a public entertainment, in the 
midst of war, was an extraordinary proof of mutual good faith and confi- 
dence, and worthy of tm such great and civilized nationsy who, they hoped, 
would never encounter each other again in arms. 

Further negotiations and proceedings were of course suspended, until 
the decision of the Court of Ava should be known on tlie communications 
made by its Commissioners. 

The desjxttches state, that the army at Prome continues in excellent 
healili, and is well supplied with provisions and cattle. 

We have received intelligence from the Dooab, so late as the second 
week in October; and from it we learn, the Commissariat had received 
orders to provide at Agra and Muttra for an army of twenty-five thousand 
men. The Meerut force, it is stated, was m readiness to move at a moment's 
warning. Sir Charles Metcalfe was expected at Agra on the 13th October. 
We also learn the following particulars relating to militarv movements : 
The 6th, 18tli, and 60th Native Infantry were on their march to Agra; the 
32d, 37th, and 41st, to Muttra; the 15th to Meerut; and the 31sttoDelhh 
The corps at Mynpooree, Aligurh, &c., would, it was sunposed, be relieved 
by extra regiments, which have moved towards the lichl of action. We 
behove this intelligence may be considered authentic. 


Forcl in Auracan. 


The accounts from this place, public and private, continue to give 
the most deplorable picture of the sickness and mortality among our 
troops. The following is an extract ol a private letter from a gentle- 
man serving in that quarter, addressed to his mother in this country : 


dnwan, Aug. 30, 1825.— I have hitherto escaped the fever so alarmingly 
prevalent in Arracan at present, as to threaten the total destruction of tins 
army. In JMay last, more than 120 officers were with this force in good 
health ; nineteen have died, sixty-three have gone away on mediciil leave, 
and the remainder are mostly convalescents : of the troops 6000 .ire in 
hospitals; there are not 1000 men, with the army, “ fit for cuy. 
All the officers of Gardner's Horse have gone away sick, except one; 
all the men are in hospital, save fifty-three, and even these are poor 
emaciated convalescents, totally unfit for any active duty. In our corps 
alone, 113 fighUng men, and 124 camp-followers, have already died; 
the two next months are considered the most unhealthy, and what wi 
become of this army I cannot conjecture; if the season does not be- 
come worse, we shall lose one-third of the force, and tlie remainder i 
not be fit for service for months to come. Three Brigadier Generals h^e 
been sent away sick, andfhe privates of the two European regiments are 
huned at the rate of seven per Aem; there is not 1000 Europeans with ffie 
army. The whole of the dmmissariat camels are dead, and the bullocks 
are dying at the rate of 100 daily ; there has been a great mortality amongst 
the elephants, and three-fifths of our regimental horses have died, buefi 
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if destructive nature of the climate, that neither man nor beast canwUv 
aUnd its baneful effects. If it does not kill a man outright, he ia rained 
either in constitution or purse. \wy few officers have a servant to attend 
* them ; some have .30 or 40 servants, and every one sick ; it is utterly ira* 
poisible to feed the sick ; burying the dead is out of the question. 'Jne 
river is full of dead bodies ; and the stench alone is sufficient to kill ffie 
survivors. Keeping our Native troops in such a situation, will render the 
Government exceedingly unpopular with the sepoys, and do more harm 
ihan the mutiny last year at Barrackpore. We have only had two days 
■without rain since the commencement of May. Another campaijpi is in- 
evitable; but this force is completely crippled; the “physical" is pne, 
and taken nearly all the “ moral" with it ; and as for the “ materiel,’" it is 
all dump, decomposed, and rusty; offensive operations, in this quarter, 
must be earned on by fresh troops. One officer has to do the duty of the 
Adjutant, Commanding OHicer, Second in Command, &c. &c. &c. All the 
clerks, vakeels, and assistants of every description, being sick, I have 
not a moment’s rest. 

A discovery haa been made, as to the inland navigation of the lower 
part of the Burmese territories, which might have been of great use, 
if known at an earlier period of the war. It is, that a passage exists 
into the Irrawaddy, by what is called the Goa river, which enters on 
the west-side of the Arracan coast, about 100 miles on this side of 
Cape Negrais, or, in lat. 17*^ 35" N. A vessel may reach the en- 
trance of this passage in four or live days from the Sandheads ; and 
then there is almost a straight course to Pronie, not distant more 
than eighty miles ; so that if Lord Amherst had not commenced the 
war 80 precipitately, as to afford no time for ascertaining the nature 
of the country to be invaded, it is thought a division of the expe- 
dition from Bengal might have reached Prome, as soon as that from 
Madras reached Rangoon; and, consequently, by a sudden at- 
tack on both about the same time, they might have accomplished at 
once what has been the laborious result of two or three ruinous cam- 
paigns ! Besides, by such a sudden onset, taking by surprise two of 
their principal cities at once, we should have struck such terror into 
the Burmese Empire, as to be able to dictate our own terms. But 
iho unseasonable and ill-concerted course of operations pursued has 
given them every advantage. Seeing us not prepared or ablp to 
follow up our blows, they have had full time to recover from the hrst 
panic of invasion ; and now experience has taught them that to repel 
it, they have only to protract the war till our troops, exposed to every 
hardship, moulder away with fatigue, famine, and disease. The Goa 
river has the great advantage of being far more accessihie, at aW 
seasons of the year, than the Rangoon or Bassein branch of the Irra- 
waddy. In cither monsoon, any vessel may reach the Goa river jn five 
days from the mouth of the llooghley. 

The following letter from Arracan River, dated October 15, 1825, 
has already appeared in the public prints, but we add it here to con- 
firm the general accuracy of our private information : — 

The last two months have been particularly unhealthy to all ranks and 
description of persons, Native as well as European, and indeed no dunking 
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man could rewonJ^bly expect it to be otherwise. The station of the ship- 
ping is in a sort of morass, twenty-five miles from the sea, and about the 
same distance from tlie town of Arracan, in just sufficient water and mud to 
float them, surrounded with marsliy swamps for at least forty miles in aU|^ 
directions, covered with rank noxious jungle, the branches of which almost 
touch Uie vessel. It is so thick that it is impenetrable to man, even if he 
had a firm footing or ground to stand on, and is swarming with venomous 
rutiles, water-snakes, alligators, leopards, tigers, and other beasts of prey. 
More than half the army have already fallen victims to the pestilential 
effluvia emitted from sucli a pregnant source of disease ; and, conformably 
to the disgusting superstition of the Hindoos, their dead bodies are all 
thrown naked into the river, and float up and down in shoals, exposed (now 
the rains arc over) to the burning rays of a tropical sun : so that it is almost 
a miracle, I think, that we have so many in health, attached to the expedi- 
tion : indeed, the deaths and sickness among the shijiping latterly have 
been very serious. On mustering ihediflerent regiments on the 1st of this 
month at Arracan, the strongest, I am informed, mustered only 78 perfectly 
efl’ective men, and one regiment mustered one man — a corporal. More than 
half of the officers have gone round in transports to Calcutta, in hopes pf 
recoveiing ; among whom are the commander of the flotilla, and the com- 
m.inder-iti.chief of the army, Geneial Moirison, who sails to-day. A few 
days ago an order w'as reci ivcd from the Supreme Oovcrnnientat Calcutta, 

In embark all the Madras troops remaining alive here, and convey them to 
their homes on the (.oroinandel coast. We were accordingly, with nine 
other transports, fitted and victualled as a troop-ship, and oxjiected to em- 
bark and sail from this charnel-house on the Olh ; but it appears we are 
informed by our spies that the llurinese, knowing our sickly state, are 
rapidly marching from their healthy hills to attack us in our entrenchments, 
and to endeavour with their wai-hoatsto destroy the shipping, We none of 
us think they are at all likely to succeed, although we are so weak ; but the 
report has put a stop to the embarkation, and we are now anxiously waiting 
the event, and hourly expecting reinforcements. 

We lately gave an extract from a private, letter, written by an ofli- 
cer at Arracan, describing the miserable condition of the British force 
there with sickue.ss, and expressing some surprise that the Natives of 
the place did not rise up some dark night and cut all their throats— 
an achievement as he considered extremely easy. From a private 
letter since received, which we understand has excited a very strong 
sensation at the India House, it appears that this was on the point 
of being eflfected. The following has been communicated to us as the 
substance of it: — 

That a conspiracy had been fonned by the Hughs and Burmese to sur- 
round the Ikilish officers’ houses at Arracan, by signal, at midnight, 

\u assa&svnaVethewVoXe nl v\\m, xW Vowrv on fire; that the plot 

hadheen discovered hy the Oovernot-GenetaVs Agent two days prior to ua 
being carried into effect, by a placard in the house of one of the Hughs, 
where the Agent went at twelve o’clock at night, and found between 300 and 
400 of the conspirators assembled and in consultation, the whole of whom 
fled on his approach. , y v e a 

Tlie placard purported to be a proclamation from the King of Ava^ 
stating, that he was advancing with 60,000 men to retake the place, offering 

S rdon and protection to those who would return to their allegiance witlun 
«en days^ and threatening them with the fate of the British in case of 
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noa-complianctf) which was to have been dreadful in th6 extreme#' It also 
stated that sickness prevailed to an alarming extent. 

^ Central India. ^ - 

EreiT successive account received for several months past, since the 
news of the death of Sir David Ochterlony, or rather since the insitit 
thrown upon his measures by the Indian Government, has regularly 
put us in possession of some new fact, showing that the confederacy 
of the Native Powers, in Central India, so unwisely prevented from 
being crushed in the bud, has been rapidly spreading more and more 
widely. First, it was Bhurtpore alone which raised the head of rebel- 
lion ; next, we heard of other neighbouring states joining it, and in 
our last Number stated, that the British Resident had been obliged 
to leave the fort of Jeypore ; and now we learn that the spirit of dis- 
affection has manifested itself so far west as Ajmere. It is stated in 
a Bombay paper, under date of October 8th, that 
Accounts from the upper provinces mention that the political agent had 
been obliged to leave Ajmere, and that the Nusseerabad fiem force would pro- 
bably have to move m that direction. The Bhurtpore people continued 
restless, and kept our troops on the alert. 

The following is an extract of a letter from an intelligent ctMTe-# 
spondent in Bengal, dated on the ‘i8th of October last : 

Sir David Ochterlony’s predictions respecting Bhurtpore have been more 
than fulfilled. Tlie usurper, Doorjun Lai, and his brother, Mahadeo Sing, 
have boon tiglitmg almost ever since Sir David's hands were tied by I/)rd 
Amherst, and many lives have been lost, to the great scandal and disgrace 
of the paramount sovereign. All (his blood is on our Governor-General's 
head : for not a drop would have been shed, if Sir David’s proceedings had 
not been interrupted. A largo army is now collecting, to back Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's arbitration of their disputes ; and the possibility is, tliat unqua- 
lified submission to the teims prescribed by him will prevent a siege. Siege 
or no siege, however, Ixinl Combermere intends to see the troops himself, 
lie will have under him Major-Generals Ileynell and Nicolls. Sir Gabriel 
Martindell, not having been included iu these arrangements, has resigned. 
We have not yet lieard of tlie termination of Sir Arcbiliald Campbell's forty 
days’ armistice. When or what will be the end of this accursed Burmese 
war, is as doubtful as ever. 

Madras, 

The following is the substance of a letter lately received from 
Southern India : 

The news we get here from Arracan is of the most distressing nature ; it 
states, that the Madras lOlh N. 1. have 270 men in hospital, and that the 
Bengal 49th liave not one man fit foi: duty ; all the regiments have suffered 
more or less from Uie effects of climate. Gn looking at deaths that take place, 
we always find three or four officers dead at ^racan ; it is so unhealthy 
now that tliey are about to evacuate the place. A letter to an officer here, 
from one at Donabew states, that they are living on the ramparts, and the 
interior of the stockade is one complete lake ; and Uiat Europeans die there 
very fast ; that they get nothing but their rations. He says, that Sir A, 
Campbell hw sent a flag of truce to Ava, and that the order has been re- 
ceived at Chittagong for the counter-march of one of the regimenU there, 
and of the 49th from Amcan, but this new’s is not confirmed yet. Priune 
is still the head quarter*, and people here, who have been at the place, 
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seem to think, that should a movement be intended, it will not take place 
before November. ^ ^ 

1 suppose that you have not yet heard of the serious disturbance which 
has taken place at Cutch; the Scinds have for some time past been commit- 
ting depredations there, by plundering the Natives in small parlies, but 
about a nlonth ago a body of some thousands were seen encamped between 
Anjar and the fort of Booge, where the Company's troops are stationed ; 
these were beat back again, but since that several bodies of infantry and 
cavalry have been seen crossing the Run ; the consequence is, that H.M. 6th 
infantry and 4th dragoons, with two troops of European horse-artillery, 
and six Native corps, have marched for Booge ; it is generally thought that 
there will be a good deal of fighting before the business is settled. Tlie 
light force received orders the day before yesterday to hold itself in readi- 
ness to march at a moment's warning upon secret service, but it is pretty 
well known that it is to be against the Colapoor Raja, who has been taking 
some villages tributary to the Rajah of Vatarah, for which breach of treaty 
he is to lose his country. 

Bombay. 

Some time must elapse before we can expect to hear any decisive* 
intelligence from this quarter as to the result of the military opera- 
tions on the northern frontier. It appears, by the late accounts, that 
the ships with troops destined for Mandavee had made a slow pas- 
sage, detained, perhaps, by unfavourable winds. An article in a Bern- 
bay paper, under date the 15th of October, reports, (how far cor- 
rectly or incorrectly time alone can determine,) that— 

By the last accounts every thing was quiet on the north-east frontier. It 
was reported that the Scindians had attacked Nugher Paikur, but had been 
repulsed. As this is the principal haunt of the plundering hordes, if the 
above report is true, it shows a disposition on the jiarl of Ameers to prevent 
them fitiaing for the future an asylum in any part of their territories, or 
those of their tributary chiefs. 

Ills Majesty’s 4lh dragoons, a troop of horse artillery, and the 8th regi- 
ment native infantry, marched from Kaira for Cutch on the 3d of October. 

We are sorry to say that no rain had fallen in Cutch since the 2d of 
August, and the crops are in coii'»oquence completely burnt up. The same 
had happened in some paits of Kattywar, so that this is now the third year 
these unfortunate countries have been exposed to great distress from a 
scarcity of grain. 

In another part of our present Number, will be found an elaborate, 
Judgment delivered in the Supreme Court of Bombay, by Sir Edward 
West, the Chief Justice, in the case of a native Indian, to whom he 
has administered justice. We invite; our readers’ especial attention 
to the proceedings of this firm and upright Judge ; they deserve to bo 
cheered and encouraged by ail just men, here or elsewhere, to support 
him under the painful duty of filling his high office as becomes a man. 

The case in question was hanging over the head of the defendant 
for four years and a half, without any possibility of the defendant’s 
pushing it on or bringing it to trial, the king being the prosecutor., 

It was spun out to a long duration in the hearing ; five days were 
expended on the part of the king ; above three days and a half in 
proving tWoase; and one day and a half on the evidence in answer 
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to the defendant's case, and the reply of the -Advocate-General, 
Three days were occupied in proving the defendant’s case. The eoits 
must have been enormous, as the counsel require fresh fees every day ; 
and ail these costs fall upon the defendant, though he obtained a ver- 
dict, as the king never pays costs I 

The mode in which the case was conducted by the Advocate-Gene- 
ral was exceedingly objectionable; much the greatest part of the time 
consumed was occupied in tendering evidence which no barrister just 
called to the Bar in this country w'ould venture to offer even to the 
most insignificant Court of Quarter-Sessions. 

The conduct of the Bombay Government w^as highly indecent in 
employing a person (Captain Robertson) who w'as interested, expect- 
ing, as he expressed himself, a share of the prize-money ** if there 
were any going,” and who was also a witness in the cause, to conduct 
the prosecution. 

The conduct of Captain Robertson himself, as mentioned in the re- 
port of the case, was quite in unison wdtli that of bis employers, as he 
18 said to have stationed a Native in Court to take notes for him, after 
be had, as a witness in the cause, been directed, with the other wit- 
nesses, to withdraw until called to be examined. 

Such is the influence of the Government over the Press in Bombay, 
that though a copy of the dudgmeut in question was sent to the Editor 
of the ‘ Courier, the Gazette of the Government, for publication, nei- 
ther that paper, nor either of the others, w’ould insert it. 

On the subject of the Press at Bombay, we have received some very 
instructive documents, in the shape of atlidavits, as to the actual pro- 
prietors of the newspapers there, in conformity with the regulation of 
Sir Edward West, printed in our last. The great length of the Judg- 
ment in the case of the Native, and other long-delayed matter, com- 
pel us to postpone these affidavits, of which wc slrall give an account 
in our next ; as well as of a most important exposure of the system of 
Bombay police — the establishment of the Small Cause Court — and 
other matters, which painful and embarrassing occupations of another 
kind have necessarily delayed longer than w o wished. 

PFRSIA. 

The following is an instance of the cruel oppressions practised under 
a despotic Government, and the summary justice which sometimes 
overtakes them. Though such barbarous punishments strike ter- 
ror at the time, they are too uncertain and unequally distributed to 
afford protection to the people against similar outrages : 

A communication from Persia narrates the circumstances of an atrocious 
murder at Ispahan. The deed was committed on the body of Simon Hyra- 
piet, a rosppcta\)le Armenian, by the orders of llajee Ilashim Khan, the 
Chief of a tribe of Shirlionees. Tlie scene of the outrage was the convent of 
Julplia, one of the suburbs of Ispahan. M. Ilyrapiet was first seized by the 
servants of the Khan, and forcibly tied up at the gate of the convent. Tlie 
Bishop of the religious establishment solicited pardon in vain, he and Jhe 
other clergymen being driven back into the church, whilst the hapless vic- 
tim was sliot with a musket. The head was thrown into a pit, and the 
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body mutilated. The following is an extract of a letter alluding to this 
atrocity : 

« I am happy to send you the intelligence of the arrival of the King of 
Persia, at Ispahan. Ilis Majesty tntered the city with gre^t honours, and 
visited Julpha on Easter Sunday. Almost his first act was to cause the arrest 
of Hajee llasbim, who was brought into his presence bound in fellers. The 
King, after having previously investigated the matter, and found Ilajee 
guilty of the most savage crimes, ordered him to be exposed on the rack, 
and the severest torture inflicted upon him. He accordingly suffered the 
utmost rigour of the law, his beard was shaved without water, and with a 
blunt raxor, his nose was slit open, and a black cord passed through it, he 
was placed on an ass, holding the tail, and carried through all the bazaars, 
amidst the ridicule of the spectators ; he uudeiwent the severe punishment 
of the bastinado on the mam road (iliaysery, Ins eyes were plucked out, his 
oars cut oftV’ his body branded with red-hot iron, and he was compelled to 
cat his own ordure. 

SlKGArORE. 

It was recently stated in the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,* that an Ameri- 
can vessel, which was found partly laden with arms, had been seized 
by a Biitisli man-of-war. The ground of this proceeding seems to 
have been an apprehension lest they should strengthen the hands 
of our enemies. But we cannot help thinking this interference 
with an American a very injudicious measure, when it is well known 
that all vessels, British as well as foreign, have had every opportunity 
for many years past of supplying the Burmese with arms and ammu- 
nition of every description. Vessels trading from Calcutta itself, fre- 
quently, we are informed, conveyed them in large quantities to Ran- 
goon. From the observations of the intelligent Editor of the ‘ Singa- 
pore Chronicle,’ it was plain that the measure was considered there as 
any thing but necessary or useful. A letter from that place, dated on 
the 20th of August last, from which the following Ls extracted, con- 
tains some remarks on the subject : 

You Will see by the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ that some writer has been 
t.akingthe liberty of commenting upon some of your articles regarding this 
part of the world. That the individual who has done this did not set you right, 
and expose the hollow pretensions with which Sir Stamford Raffles has de- 
ceived the people of England, is, I suspect, not his fault ; perhaps he dared 
not descant upon the system of puffing which that officer has followed with 
so much assiduity and success. One instance will, however, be sufficient to 
satisfy you that he is undeserving of the unqualified praises which you have 
thought proper to bestow on him, and which I have no dOubt you believed 
that he merited. He declared the Port of .Singapore o. free port; and, at 
the same moment, ordered and authorized the Master Attendant ( hi$ own 
Irrotlier-iH-law ) to levy a duty for anchorage on all vessels, European and 
Native, touching at the port for ^ny purpose ! This would have been very well, 
had the said duty been paid into the public treasury. Rut iio! it was pocketed 
by the Master Attendant, and no account of it rendered to (iovernment at 
all. Jobs, like this, are common enough' in India ; in the present instance, 
the departure of Sir Stamford was fatal to It, and the first act of Mr. Craw- 
ford was the total abolition of the duty ; by which the port was really made 
free. 

One of the late Numbers of the * Singapore Chronicle' contains a short 
paragraph about the seizure of an American ship. This circumstance is one 
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deserving of some notice from you: the Editor could not probably m ttiore 
upon tlie subject than he has done, but it would have been well" if he had 
noticed the impossibility of preventing the Americans (if they are so 
pos«l) from trading with Singapore. Tlie situation of the settlement, sur-* 
rounded on all sides by numerous islands and convenient harbours, renders 
it extremely easy for vessels to lie amongst them, and conduct trade to any 
extent, without ever entering the Singapore harbour. The vessel which hgs 
now been seized was not suffered to stop here, but sent on immediately to 
Calcutta, where the case will be decided. It however involves matters of 
considerable importance, and will probably, in the end, become a subject of 
discussion between the nations, as the right of search on the high seas, is a 
subject on which the Americans have always entertained much jealousy. 
The feeling which ilie case has excited here is a general one of regret and 
re.senimcnt, and 1 think with some reason. It is seldom that we are visited 
by any of Ins Majesty’s ships, and it is hard that men who ought to be the 
protectors of our commerce, should prove the disturbers of it. Tliis same 
man-of-war has done more harm by passing through our harbour than all 
the pirates in the Malayan Archipelago would have done in twenty years. 
The American had a valuable cargo, and 4500 dollars in specie. 

Bencoolen. 

Some of our readers must feel interested ia knowing what has been 
the fate of the inhabitants of this place since it ceased to be a British 
dependency. According to the accounts received, upon the transfer 
to the Dutch being carried into effect, trade was finite at a stand, 
and property had tallen lull 80 per cent. ; one of the best houses in 
the place, ^ with a mortgage of 4000 rupees on it, and which sold 
formerly lor 6000 rupees beyond that sum, was put up to auction and 
(lid not get an offer; 200 head of govemineot cattle were sold at ten 
dollars each ; they were worth twenty-four. The convicts and stores 
were to goto Penang and Singapore. The troops and officers to 
Bengal direct. The civil servants to Singapore, on their present 
salaries, to await further orders. The furniture and live-stock to be 
sold. Every thing was packed up, and the whole were ready to start the 
moment the Dutch made their appearance. It was supposed that not 
more than fifteen families would remain, including mercliants and 
those pensioned by the Honourable Company. One vessel has brought 
round 120 convicts, and some military stores to Penang. The 
Herat iOf w'hich arrived thore on the 18th, brought eighty convicts. 

NETiiniL.iNDs India. 

The accounts from Batavia, down to about the middle of November, 
were still unfavourable. I'he most gloomy anticipations prevailed with 
respect to the opening of the next season, asthe Native Powers, though 
repulsed in the field, 'w-ere by no means l»oken or subdued. The fol- 
lowing are extracts of letters, dated the 7th and 8th of November : 

When I last wrote, I was in Iwpes that every thing was nearly settl^; 
however, the insurgents are still in great force, and have been fighting Itord 
formeir independence; they have uncontrolled possession of a great part 
of the ^lo and Djoejo provinces, and are likely to keep so for some time, 
as the Dutch have no force to subdue them ; and without speedy resources 
of both men and raoney, I tliink it will soon be worse. General D« Kock 
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is trying to negotiate with the Chiefs, Dupo Negira and Manceboottie, but 
they are very stubborn. They seem to nave adopted the most effectual 
kind of warfare — to harass the Dutch ; for as soon as a force is sent against 
them they partially disperse, and form a large body in a different part of the 
country. T^e whole of the eastern part of the island may now be considered 
in a state of revolution, and as the rains are now commencing, the Dutdr 
can only act on the defensive. 

General De Kock has not reduced Dipo Nigoro, and as the rains are now 
setting in, we do not think any thing decisive can be done this season. In 
the mean time, however, troops may be daily expected from Holland, and 
no serious alarm need be apprehended for Samarang or Sourabaya, Several 
slight engagements have taken place between the rebels and the Dutch, 
which, though the latter have uniformly gained, are of advantage rather than 
otherwise to the Javanese, as giving them so many lessons. The Pangerang 
of Serang is still in the neighbourhood of Salutiga. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

This Colony, distinguished by so auspicious a name, seems destined 
to have its “ good hopes” often disappointed, and suffer that “ sick- 
ness of the heart” which arises from “ hope deferred.” No glad tidings 
have yet been received of the departure of Lord Charles Somerset, nor 
of the arrival of his successor. A pamphlet printed at Cape Town has 
lately reached us, containing an interesting report of the proceedings 
in the case of his Majesty’s Fiscal against L. Cooke, W. Edwards, 
and J. B. Hoffman, for an alleged libel on C. Blair, Esq., Collector 
of the Customs, on which we may hereafter find an opportunity of 
offering a few remarks. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS REGARDING INDIA. 

East Indfa Ji rifs Bilt,. 

No part of the conduct of our present very popular Ministry more 
deserves the applause and gratitude of the nation than the measure 
adopted for improving our judicial code, and more especially the 
reforms introduced as to the mode of selecting juries. Mr. Peel has 
undertaken a woik of great labour and importance, which will place 
his name very high among British legislators ; and we are happy to 
find that his colleague, Mr. Wynn, is now adopting a course which 
may equally entitle him to the gratitude of our fellow-subjects in the 
East. The Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control, in 
following so excellent an example, labour# under two great disadvan- 
tages, from which his collc^ue is exempt : he is entering upon a field 
not 60 completely within his reach as the field of British law is to Mr. 
Peel ; he is legislating for a distant country, and a population with 
which he can only become acquainted by the information of others. 
In his first attempts, therefore, though made with an honest desire to 
improve their condition, some errors may be committed, which it will 
require much subsequent labour to rectify. And we are, on that ac- 
count, anxious to take the earliest opportunity of expressing; our senti- 
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meats on the East India Jurj Bill noAv in progress through Parha^^ 
meat. 

We shall first state how the law haS hitherto stood in India, on the 
subject of juries. By the Act of Parliament and the Charter founded 
on it, erecting a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben- 
gal, it was enacted, that the juries should be composed of “ British 
subjects resident in the town of Calcutta, and not otherwise and it 
is again said, that they are to be subjects of Great Britain, of us^ our 
heirs and successors,” and “ resident in the said town of Calcutta/' 
The question then is, what is meant by British subjects ? Are not all 
persons born under the British flag, and particularly those within the 
jurisdiction of tl)e Supremo Courts in India, yielding obedience to Bri- 
tish law and authority only, and acknowledging no otlier allegiance 
whatever, to bo considered as British subjects ? Such is the' natural, 
and, we would say, rational interpretation of tlio Act; and so it seems 
to have been interpreted by the first judges who exercised their fiinc- 
tions^under it. For w'e find, that on the memorable trial of NunCoomar, 
in l/70f about three years after the Court was established, Mr. 
Weston, a person born in India, was one of the jurors. Again, so late 
as the sessions ot 1822, Mr. Henry Chalcraft, carver and gilder in 
Calcutta, an Fast Indian, was summoned and regularly sat as a petit 
juryman. TIu'se two instances alone are sufficient to decide the point 
of law affirmatively, that peisons born there under the Biitish flag are 
acknowledged to possess the rights and privileges of British subjects, 
under that Act, as jurors. And the negative, we believe, has never 
been judicially decided by any judge in Bengal, It appears, however, 
to have been negligently lelt to the various returning officers to sum- 
mon whom they chose as liable to serve ; and these officers, being 
Iheniselves natives ot Great Britain, indulging a supercilious prejudice, 
formerly much more prevalent than now, against persons born in In- 
dia, tim latter were habitually excluded from associating with tiie 
European inhabitants in (liscbargfng the oflice of jurors. The judges, 
with a natural loaning to their own caste, lefiiaed to interfere when 
appealed to against this unjust partiality. The only reply that could 
be elicited imm^ them, on the occasion of an application to Sir Hyde 
East and Sir Francis Macnaghten, w'as, that it lay with the sheriff 
to summon those ho thought pioper; that the judges would give him 
no directions on the sidjject. 

Such being the practice, it w'as attempted to be justified, by laying 
down a doctrine, that the term “ Biitish subjects,” used in the Act, 
only meant persons born in the United Kingdom, and their legiti- 
mate descendants. If this were correct, then the jury which tried Niin- 
coomar was illegal, and that unfortunate man was murdered beyond 
all shadow of doubt. But besides the precedents of Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Chalcialt, irreconcilable with such a doctrine, it appears to be 
inconsistent witii the uso of the term British subjects in other Acts 
relative to India. We refer paiticularly to the grant ohlie island of 
l^rabay to iho original East India Company, dated the 26th of 
March 1669, which declares that “ all persons being bis Majesty’s 
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Bubj^cU, inhabiting; within the said island, and their children and 
their posterity, born within the limits thereof, shall be deemed free 
denizens and natural subjects, as if living and born in England.” 
And if tliis be not sufficient to establish the right of Natives of that 
island to sit upon juries, we may appeal to what has been recognised 
in practice,— Sir Charles Forbes having declared last year, in the 
House of Commons, in our hearing, that he himself had served upon 
a jury, in Bombay, along with Natives of the country; that this was 
the established practice formerly; and a very salutary practice, 
which he knew of no good reason for discontinuing. 

Mr. Wynn, on introducing his Bill to the House of Commons on 
the 22d of February last, to regulate the mode of appointing juries, 
stated, that as the law was now interjweted by the Supreme Courts 
in India, all but British-born subjects were excluded from sitting on 
juries. “ There was thus, besides the great body of Natives, a large 
proportion of the Christian population, denominated half-caste, who 
were excluded from juries, as well as the illegitimate children of 
European parents. Could any one suppose, he asked, that this was 
consistent with British legislation ? ” (k would give the most ex- 
tended interpretation to the law : he would consider all persons born 
in the British dominions, British subjects. But as the Supreme 
Court gave it a contrary interpretation, it became necessary to 
amend the law itself. His object, in so doing, was to admit all 

good and sufficient persons” to serve on juries in India ; including, 
of course, men of every caste and creed. The Bill, by which it is 
proposed to accomplish this object, and which has already passed a 
second reading, we here subjoin entire, deeming it a document of no 
small importance : 

A Bill to regulate the Appointment of Juries in the Bust ImVm. 

Wliereas by an Act passed in tiie llnrteenlh year of the reign of his late 
^Majesty King George the Tlnrd, intituled, ‘ An Act for establishing certain 
Regulations for the better Management of the Affairs of the East India 
Company^ as well in India as in Europe,' it is among other things enacted, 
'I’lial all offences and misdemeanors which shall be laid, tried and in- 
quired of, in the Supieme Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal, 
shall he tried by a jury of British subjects resident in the town of Calcutta, 
and not othemise : 

And wheieas it is^expedient that the right and duty of serving on juries 
within the limits of the local jurisdiction of tlie several Supreme Courts at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, should be further extended ; 

May it therefore please your Majesty, that it may be enacted ; and be it 
enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Coiniiions, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that n/Zmirf and 
suficieiit persons resident within the limits of the several towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and not being the subjects of any foreign state, 
shall, according to such rules and subject to such qualifications as shall be 
fixed in manner hereinafter mentioned, be deemed capable of serving as 
jurors otl grand or petit juries, and upon all otliet inquests, and shall bft 
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liable to be summoned accordingly ; any thing in the said Act, or in any 
other Act, cliarter or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, that the respective Courts of Judicature at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, shall have power from time to time to 
make and establish such rules with respect to the qualification, appoint- 
ment, form of summoning, challenging and service of such jurors, andsuch 
other regulations relating thereto, as they may respectivdy deem expedient 
and proper ; Provided always, that copies of all such rules and regulations 
as sliall be so made and established by such Courts of Judicature, shall be 
certified under the hands and seals of the Judges of such Courts to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, to be laid be- 
fore his Majesty for his royal approbation, correction or refusal. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that grand juries in all cases, 
and all juries for the trial of persons professing the Christian religion, 
shall consist wholly of persons professing the Christian religion. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Wynn, having already dis- 
tinctly recognised the legal right of Natives of India, as the law now 
stands, to sit upon juries, and condemned the narrower interpretation 
given to the term “ British subject,” as obviously inconsistent with 
the principles of British legislation, should now seem to legalize 
that erroneous gloss, by declaring that the present Bill is for a 
“ further extension of the right of sitting upon juries ; ” whereas it at 
the utmost only confirms the right to the same extent the former Acts 
of Parliament intended it to be enjoyed. Under these circumstances, 
the Bill should rather be declaratory ; and for “ further extended,” 
might with propriety be substituted, that the “ extent of the right and 
duty of serving upon juries, &c., be more clearly defined.” At first 
sight, this point of form may seem of little moment ; but it is im- 
portant that the Parliament should not, by implication, declare all 
the trials on which persons born in India have sat as jurors, to have 
been illegal; or the Judges and others, who were concerned in con- 
ducting and carrying the verdicts of such juries into execution, as in 
Nuncoomnr's case, will stand in an awkward predicament. 

Again, consistently with Mr. Wynn’s opinion, (in which, it appears 
to us, the best authorities concur,) that “ all persons born in the 
British dominions are British subjects,” by the present Act, the right 
of sitting upon juries is not “ further extended.” It is greatly nar- 
rower/; for, by the former Natives, Hindoos, or Musulmans, 
might legally have sat as jurors on the trial of a Christian. Now they 
are entirely incapacitated from so doing by an express Act of Par- 
liament. This is a most important part of the Bill, the consequences 
of which do not appear to have been well considered. Let us suppose 
a case, of by no means improbable occurrence, that a Native has 
been murdered by a European or Christian; and furtlier, that the 
murderer is a man of high rank and influence. Ho may be a Judge, 
who has caused the death of some helpless individual in his district, 
by a barbarous illegal infliction of punishment ; and, however guilty, 
it is well known he may easily bring forward hundreds of his servants 
and dependants to swear to his innocence. If this person is tried ex- 
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cliisively by Christians— solely by persons of his own faith, who are 
thus strongly biassed in his favour as a fellow-believer— will the pub- 
lic think impartial justice done; or will the Natives, when they see 
the blood of their countrymen not avenged, believe that laws, so 
partially administered, are intended for their protection] More* 
especially, when they hear, as they often do, the British Judge telling* 
the|ury, that Native testimony is not to be believed ; that it is im- 
possible on such evidence to yield credence to the fact, that an English- 
man— a high-minded Englishman— dould be guilty of such and such 
acts ! Judicial harangues of this kind to such juries, and the verdicts 
resulting, have already entirely shaken the confidence of the Nativen^ 
of Bengal in the administration of justice. And when Native jurors 
are admitted in other cases, the exclusion of them from the trial of 
Cliristians will look the more suspicious. 

If it be supposed that Native jurors would be too much prejudiced 
against a European culprit, or Hindoos against a Christian, still it is 
not necessary, in order to correct this bias, that the Native Hin- 
doos, &c., should be entirely excluded from the jury-box. If one 
half the jury were Christians, the Christian culprit would have a 
sufficient guarantee that his life could n<il be taken away unjustly. 
Taking into account the submissive disposition of the Natives, and 
their habitual obedience and deference to their Christian rulers, one- 
half of the jury composed of Christians might be considered, as in 
point of moral weight, a greatly preponderating majority. The ad- 
mission of one-half of Native jurors would consequently be attended 
with no possible danger, and very great advantage, by mingling all 
classes together, so as to produce a community of sentiment, and, 
amid the collision of conflicting opinions, elicit truth, ot at least, give 
tlie people generally greater confidence in the pure administration of 
justice. The Europeans, by mixing with the Natives in the jury- 
box, and discussing with them the respective merits of the evidence, 
(usually Native evidence,) would acquire a deeper insight into the 
Native character, and be better able to appreciate the value of Native 
testimony, Such knowledge is no less necessary in the trials of 
Christians, since, as just observed, they are almost uniformly deter- 
mined by the evidence of Hindoos or Musulraans, As persons of 
these religions are uniformly admitted as witnesses on the trial of 
Christians, we can see no good reason for excluding them entirely as 
jurors. '» 

On the other hand, we can see no advantage or propriety in having 
a Hindoo or a Musulman tried by juroife all of his own caste. This 
is not expressly said in the Bill ; but from the conversation which took 
place on the second reading, it is understood to be intended by Mr. 
^'^ynn. Is it not manifestlyjmpolitic to give a criminal the benefit of 
all the prejudices of men of his own way of thijiking, who may be 
therefore strongly disposed to screen him from punishment, more espe- 
cially if the crime for which he is tried have been committed against 
persons of iinother caste ? In that case, the jury should consist of 
persons of both these castes. If the man be innocent, since the jury. 
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cannot condemn him unleaa it be unanimous^ if one half the juron be 
of his own caste, he has sufficient protection. This is the principle, 
and it appears to us a very just principle, of the English law, as ap- 
plied to foreigners tried iii this country, who are allowed to have six 
of their own countrymen and six Englishmen in the jury. From acting 
on this in India, the best effects might be anticipated, as it would tend 
to produce a good understanding and cordial co-operation among the 
different classes, and afford mutual protection to all. But if every 
class be left to punish its own delinquents, and the jurors be kept in so 
many distinct sections, it will have a tendency to keep up for ever the 
pernicious distinctions now existing, which are the greatest evil in 
Indian society. This is the very mode- to sow the seeds of perpetual 
jealousy and discord ; whereas the other would have a powerful influ-' 
ence in promoting union and harmony, by accustoming people of all 
castes to act together. We therefore think that it should be a general 
rule to have one half of the jury Christians ; the other composed of the 
most respectable Natives of the place, of every denomination. If any 
departure from this rule were to be desired, it might be regulated, that 
in cases where Christians only are concerned as parties, (that is, the 
offender and the person or persons injured, be they dead or alive, 
being all Christians,) the jury might consist wholly of Christians. 
Or where Natives only w'ere concerned, in the same way, it might 
consist entirely of Natives; regard being had to combine or separate 
the jurors of the different castes, according as the matter of offence 
concerned only one or more castes. The system intioduced into Cey- 
lon by Sir Alexander Johnstone will here afi'ord an excellent pattern 
for our guidance. The greatest danger is adopting a system too com- 
plicated, or lea^ving too much to be determined by aibitraiy discretion 
as the cases arise. The Bill before us has the defect of leaving almost 
every thing to the discretion of the judges; though it is the misappli- 
cation of such discretionary power, hitherto, which has rendered the 
Bill at all necessary ; for it is merely intended to remedy their neg- 
lect, in not extending the right of sitting upon juries, as it was their 
duty to have done. Though their fault hitherto has been too great a 
leaning towards the Christian jurors, the Bill which leaves them so 
much license every where else, most unnecessarily ties up their hands 
here, lest they should now be too unfavourable to this class. And 
lastly, though the Supreme Courts of Judicature were erected ex- 
pressly to protect the Natives against the oppressionB of Christians, to 
which they are now most exposed, the Christian oppressors are to be 
made the sole judges of each other’s conduct, reserving to themselves 
exclusively, in their own case, both the functions of judges, barristers, 
grand and petit jurors. So many precautions in favour of the Chris- 
tian appears to us quite supei-fluous; and the composition of the petit 
jury, at least, if not made half and half in all cases, might safely be 
left to the discretion of the judges on the spot, who are in no danger 
of neglecting the just interests of their own countrj’men. 

But whatever may be the form which this bill assumes in its minor 
airaogements, we are happy to see the gate of improvement set open. 
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Mr. Wynn has alao intimated hu disposition to extend jury trial to 
the Company's Courts in the interior, which will uodoubt^Iy he a 
great blessing to the inhabitants. In the mean time, it is certainly 
worthy of consideration, whether East Indians, (or, as they are vul- 
garly called, ** half-castes,”) who labour under so many disadvantages 
in being excluded from every respectable office in the civil or mili- 
tary service of the state, might not be made eligible to the situations 
of the Native Commissioners, or Munsabs, now employed to decide 
petty causes in the zillah courts. In prosecuting these reforms, Mr. 
Wynn will have the satisfaction of knowing that he has not, like bis 
colleagues in legislating for the West India Colonies, to contend with 
a spirit of opposition in the white portion of the inhabitants. For- 
tunately, we can say, for the British residents in India, that there 
exists among them a far more liberal spirit towards their fellow-sub- 
jects. Every file of papers we receive abounds with proofe of this 
cordial disposition in the Anglo-Indian public, to advance the Natives 
and “ middle class” in the scale of social and civil rights. Of late, 
more especially, many publications have appeared, and a strong de- 
sire has been manifested in favour of the right of sitting on juries 
being extended ; and not one, as far as we have observed, has raised his 
voice against it. Consequently, there is every reason to believe that « 
Mr. Wynn's Bill, if formed on the most liberal principles, would be 
hailed as a very grateful boon among all classes of people in India, at 
least in Bengal, for we cannot speak so confidently for Bombay, far 
loss for Madras, where the press has always been under too close a 
regimen to enable the public mind to expand witli such liberal sen** 
timents. 

Education op Civil Servants. 

A Bin was brought into Parliament, on the 16th ultimo, by Mr. 
Wynn, to suspend, for three years, the law by which no j)erson could 
be sent out in the civil service of the East India Company, without 
having kept four terms in their College, The reasons he stated for 
tliis suspension were, that — 

At the present moment there existed an absolute necessity for a larger 
number of young men being sent than the College could supply under the 
restraint of the present laws. This increase of demand for civil functionaries 
liad been occasioned by the great extension of our territory, and the in- 
creased number of estates which liad become subsidiary to us. In conse- 
quence of this, great difficulties had arisen in the due administiation of 
.lustice. Persons had been known to conceal crimes rather than denounce 
them, in order to save themselves the inconvenience of undertaking a jour- 
ney of perhaps one hundred, or one hundred and fifty miles, to the nearest 
seat of justice. His intention, therefore, was to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to suspend for three years the operation of the Act which imposed 
this limitation upon the power of sending out writers to India. lie said he 
was anxious, in doing this, to guard against the supposition that he waJ 
influenced by any feeling of disgust or disapprobation towards the College. 
He believed that institution to have answered its purpose. lie would not 
at the same time deny, that if the question of providing such an establish- 
N 2 
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mcnt l\ad,now hfen an original question, he would have preferred another ■ 
i^stem of education, lie thought the system of engrafting the peculiar 
acquirements which the particular service demanded, upon the general 
liberal education which our great public seminaries afforded, upon the 
whole better than that of forming any exclusive establishment to prepare 
young men for a particular pursuit. He was conyinced that the greatest 
advantages -arose from the youths, devoted to different professions, being 
educated together, that generous emulation without hostility which pre- 
vailed amongst them, conduced to that formation of character, to which the 
greatness of the country might be in a considerable degree ascribed. He 
would repeat, however, that great advantages had resulted from the insti- 
tution of the East India College. Since he had held the office which he 
now unworthily filled, a great and progressive improvement had taken 
place in the character of the civil servants of the Company, an improvement 
principally to be ascribed to this institution, winch he therefore thought had 
fairly answered the purposes for which it was established. The present 
question, however, was, whether it was not incapable of furnishing the 
requisite number. Some of the students failed to acquire the minimum of 
qualification even in four terms. It might be thought that the most proper 
course would be to increase the establishment; but this measure evidently 
could not produce any immediate results. He thought it more expedient, 
therefore, to grant permission to a certain number of young men to qualify 
themselves elsewhere. At the end of three years, the whole subject would 
again come under discussion; and it might then, peiliaps, be thought ad- 
visable to blend the tuition of the civil servants of the Company with the 
general studies of the youth of every other class, ^^'ilh respect to the other 
object which he had in view, he need only explain, that there was a clause 
which had been so construed as to prevent the payment to the representa- 
tives of officers, civil or military, dying during their absence from India, of 
the allowances due to them. The state of health of officers in India some- 
times required them to go to the Cape, or elsewhere, to recruit. The opera- 
tion of this clause had been to induce Uiein to return whilst their restoration 
was yet imperfect, and in many such instances their lives had been sacrificed. 
He should conclude, by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to suspend the 
Act of 53 Ceo. III., so far as it related to the appointment of vfriters td the 
East Indies, and to remove doubts as to the legality of paying the allow- 
ances of officers, civil and military, dying during their absence from India. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that the College, Instead of improving, had, 
on the contrary, degraded the service; and Mr. Baling also declared, 
that he thought it had done more harm than good. Mr. C. Grant 
defended it, and maintained that the Company, in establishing this 
seminary, had preferred their interests as sovereigns to their interests 
as merchants, since those who expected patronage disliked it, be- 
cause it required the alliance of qualifications with patronage. A 
regulated course of study at such a seminary he thought preferable 
to the test of an examination as to fitness for office ; because the 
latter only secured a minimutn of qualification which no one would 
try to surpass, and could only be a test of literary, not of moral apti- 
tude. Mr. Trant denied that there ever was any necessity for esta- 
blishing such a College, and believed the civil servants of the Com- 
pany had been competent to the discharge of their duties previous to 
its institution. As to a ** miuimum of qualification,** he had known 
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it produce young men as illiterate and ignorant as any he had ever 
met with : but it had also sent out very fine and able men. He 
could not admit the expediency of continuing to it the exclusive 
privilege of preparing young men for India. Mr. Wynn, in replying, 
observ^, that it would be proper to unite some other competent per- 
sons with the Professors of the East India College, as the examiners 
of candidates for appointments in India, not having qualified at the 
College. This he thought would be proper, not that he apprehended 
partiality, but to prevent any suspicion of it. Leave was of course 
given to bring in the Bill. 

The great difference of opinion among the speakers, as to whether 
the College has improved or deteriorated the service, one party as- 
serting the former, the other directly the reverse, may perhaps bo 
explained. Those who think mere learning as a knowledge of certain 
Oriental and occidental languages, &c. to be the highest qualifica- 
tion for office, may conscientiously believe that the College has vastly 
improved the service. But those who think that persons destined to 
wield very extensive and almost irresponsible authority in a distant 
country, ought to have the most enlarged and liberal minds, and be 
free from any common prejudices of education or esprit de corps^ 
which should prevent them from operating as a check upon each other, 
will regard the College, where the embryo sovereigns arc nursed up 
together as a distinct caste, as a very mischievous institution. It is 
easy for Mr. Wynn to launch forth in praise of men, the scene of whoso 
operations is ten thousand miles off, and who have seized upon exclusive 
possession of the channels of information by which any account of their 
conduct can reach this country ; so that they are, to use a common 
phrase, their own trumpeters. With such an advantage, no wonder if 
their fame resound all over the world. But to make such praise of any 
value in the estimation of the reflecting part of mankind, they must 
remove t]^ shackles from the press, and allow the public voice to be 
heard. 


DEBATB AT THE BAST INDIA HOUSE, 

On Wednesday, March 23, a Quarterly General Court of Proprietors was 
held. The Minutes of the last Court having been read, 

Dr. Paterson begged to call the attention of the Chairman, to what he 
conceived to be improper conduct on the part of some uthcer of the House. 
He (Dr, Paterson) had attended as early as eleven o’clock, in order to in- 
spect the papers in the Proprietor’s room. He, however, found the door 
locked, and notwithstanding repeated application, he did not get admittance 
till half past eleven o’clock, and it was only a quarter of an hour before the 
Court met, that the papers which he wished to see were laid upon the table. 
He hoped the Chairman would issue orders, which would prevent Proprietors 
from being subjected to such inconvenience in future. 

The Chairman said, thht he had been in the House since a quarter be- 
fore nine o'clock. If the hon. Proprietor bad sent to him, be would hive 
caused the door to he opened iromemately. He bad no doubt that the ueg- 
lect of the officer was unintentional, and that it would nut occur again. 
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Dr. CiumiiT hoped, Ibat though hh utme mu put of the nd-huek, U 
was aot placed iti the black oue, and that when be proposed » cml questioa, 
be would receive as civil an answer. He therefore begged to know, from 
the Chairman, whether the cannons, muskets, and other weapons of oiK^Oce 
.lent to India, were tried and proved before they left this country ? 

The Chaisman.— Decidedly so. 

Dr. GacHHisT.— At whose expense? 

The Chairman said, he was not exactly prepared to answer that question : 
but as the Company seldom got any thing done for nothing, he supposed 
they paid for it. 

Dr. Gilchrist then asked, whether the arms were tried after their arrival 
in India ? 

Sir G. Robinson said, they were. 

Dr. GiLCHRist wished to know, why the order which existed with respect 
to military appointments had not been observed. The order declared, that no 
inhaltern, who rose to the rank of captain, should act as adjutant ; but he 
observed that live captains were, at present, performing the duties of 
adjutants. 

'I’he Chairman said, that the hon. Proprietor ought to have informed him 
of the questions which he intended to propose, and he would then have pre- 
pared himself to answer them. It could not be supposed that he should be 
ready, at a moment's notice, to answer questions on every subject connected 
with the vastconcerus of the Company. 

Sir G. Robinson informed the learned Doctor, that the captains to whom 
he alluded, as performing the duties ot adjutants, were captains by brevet. 

The f^iiAiRMAN acquainted the Court, that the Court of Directors had, on 
the 7 til instant, come to a resolution to recommend to the Court of Pro'* 
prictors the follow ing proposition : 

“ That Sir James Kdward Colebrook, Hart., late of the Bengal Civil E 
tabllshmciit, he permitted to return to the Service under the provisions of the 
act of the .'Wd Geo. HI. cap. .*)2, sec. 70, with the rank which he held when 
he had quitted Bengal, agreeably to the act of the 5;kl Geo. HI. cap. 155, 
sec. 8.5.” 

The resolution of the Court of Directors was then read. In that resolu- 
tion, they declare that, though docideilly adverse to any departure Irom the 
principle laid down in the act of Parliament, relative to granting permission 
to civil servants to roturu to India, after an absence of more than seven 
years, yl>t they are of opinion, that Sir J. E. Colebrook is justl^ntitled to 
this indulgence, in consequence of his high character, and lonywnd bene* 
ficial services. 

The ('iiAiRMAN then moved, “ That the Court agree to the said resolution.” 
Mr. Dixon asked, whether the allowances of Sir J. E. Colebrook com- 
menced from the time of his appointment, or upon his arrival in India? 

'Pile CiiAiiiMAN replied, that they commence<l on his arrival in India. 

Dr. OiLCiiRisr asked whether the case of Sir J.E. Colebrook differed in 
any respect from that of .iny other person who had applied for and been re- 
fused permission to return to the civil service? 

The Chairman said, tliat the Court of Directors were of opinion that Sir 
J. E. C’idehrook’s case rested upon peculiar grounds. 

Mr.TRAvr roiigralulatcd the Court ou the return of so able an officer m 
S ir J. E. Colebrook to tbeir service. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The Chairman stated, that by the 33d of Geo. HI. cap.52, sec. 7, it was 
necessary that this motion should be ultimately decided by the ballot ; and ' 
he pro|K}sed that the 6th of April next should be fixed ou for the decision of 
this question.— Agreed to. 

EAST INDIA writers’ BILL. 

The Chairman next acquainted the Court, that it was made special, for 
purpose of laying before the Proprietors a draught of a Bill now before 
Parliament, entitled “ A Bill to suspend the Provisions of an Act of bis bte 
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MBiesiynip$elkig^^tLppoiBtmeBt of Writers id the service of the East India 
Company, and to authorize the payment of the allowances of the Civil and 
Military Officers of the said Company dyinr while absent from India." 

The Bill was then read by the clerk, ft recited the povisious of the Act 
of the 5.3d of his late Majesty, and went on to provide, that, during the period 
of three years from the passinfr of the new Act, the Court of Directors should 
have the power to send out young; men to India who had nut been studeuta at 
Ilaileybury College, (as was prescribed by the 53d of Geo. III.), provided 
those young men produced testimonials to character and conduct, and ac<* 
quitted themselves properly at certain examinations, the rules and regulatioua 
by which such examinations were to be conducted being left to the decision 
of the Court of Directors. The second part of the Bill provided for the pay- 
ment of certain allowances to the representatives of civil and military officers, 
who, having left India for the benefit of their health, should chance to die 
within the period prescribed fur their return to that country, which were at 
present withheld under such circumstances. It also provided, that payments 
which had been made contrary to the existing law, under circumstances of 
this nature, should be considered as having been legally made. 

'Hie Chairman moved, “ Tliat this Court concur in the provisions of the 
Hill now submitted to the Proprietors." 

Mr. PoYNDiiR wished to know whether the Bill had been introduced to 
Parliament m consequence of any previous decision of the Court of Directors, 
llis reason for asking that (jiiestiou was, that the Court of PronrieU>r», by a 
large majority, (280 he believed,) decided tliat Haileybmy College was a fit 
and proper institution in its present state, whilst tlic liill upset tliat resolu- 
tion, by introducing a change for which no reason was assigned in the 
preamble. 

The Chairman stated, that on the 19th of August last, it was found neces- 
sary to communicate to the Board of Control that the College did not, at the 
present raonuMit, alVord the proper supply of civil servants ; and it was there- 
fore proposed, in order to rcnunly this inconvenience, that one of these 
courses should be taken— namely, that the object in view should be ed'ccted 
by an enlargement of the (’oliege— by uii abridgment of the period during 
which it was at ])resent necessaiy to remain there— or else by rendering it 
unnecessary, for a limited period, to receive education there at all. The last 
proposition was that adopted, and was embodied iu the Bill now before tho 
Court. 

Mr. GaU|^an observed, that if any thing was necessary to convince him 
that the (WKsioii which the majority alluded to by the hou. Proprietor had 
Come to was wrong, tlie letter of the Court of Directors was sullicieut fiir that 
purpose. That letter clearly proved the inelUeieiicy of the institution.— 
{Hear, hear.) , . , ■ i 

Mr. Humk was happy to concur with the Court of Directors in adopting the 
bill now before them. He only regretted that his eflbrts to aceoiiiplisb the 
same measure sevc’ral years ago had not been successful, but he was always 
williug to take what was olfered whenever it came, agreeably to his motto-- 
“ Belter late tluan never." He only hoped that the restriction placed U|ior) 
this bill would be extended. He was anxious that a longer time than three 
years should be given, now that his Majesty’s Government were disposed to 
make the experiment of a more liberal course. He thcrclore suluniited, that 
the Court of JBrectors ought to take into consideration the question, whether 
the time of probation of this new measure should not he four or five )ears in- 
stead of three. No man was more anxious than he was to see their public 
officers well educated ; but they ought to consider at the same time how many 
meritorious officers there were in India, who were utterly precluded from 
availing themselves of the fi lends they had iu the Direction, from their not 
being able to afford to maintain their children at the Company’s seminary, 
although they bad the means of giving them quite as complete an education 
out of it as they would acquire in it. With regard to that part of the bill 
which went to indemnify the Board of Control for the advances which they 
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bad lUegally made since 1821 , he perfectly agreed, and tbooghf they baj 
acted wisely in making those advances. But although he would not interfara 
with the payments actually made to the military service in this wayi yet, at 
he understood no sucli paymonts had been made to any of the civil servanto, 
he thought it doubtful whether they ought to go back to the year 1821 itt 
making those payments, or whether they ought not to commence them from 
the present time. 

Mr. Astell defended the College, and denied that the letter of the Courtor 
Directors had, as had been stated, proved the inefficiency of that institution. 
He was one of the majority which had been alluded to, and bis opinion of the 
excellence of the College remained unchanged. {Hear.) 

Mr. Weeding hoped that the present measure would be rendered perina* 
nent, by which the Company would be enabled to enlist into their service 
talent from all parts of the kingdom. He did not wish to upset the College, 
but he was of opinion that it required modificatious. 

J)r. Gilchrist strongly recommended that all persons proceeding to India, 
in the Company’s service, should be previously instructed in the language 
ordinarily snoken in that country. The knowledge of the Sanscrit, which 
would enable a young man to translate an inscription engraven on a stone or 
cojiper-plate, which might chance to be dug up in an antient Hindoo temple, 
was very good in a literary point of view ; but he was in favour of the pro- 
mulgation of useful practical knowledge. The Company proved their arms 
before they sent them to India, and why not prove ihcir servants also ^ 

Mr. El, LIS condemned the present system of education at the College, 
by which the young men, who were compelled to mix only with persons de- 
stined for the same employment, were likely to acquire the feelings almost of 
a caste. He expressed his regret, that the College founded by Lord Welles- 
ley at Calcutta had not been maintained as it ought to have been. 

Mr. Pattison thought it hard that the College should he run down on the 
present occasion. The institution had been found insufficient, not inefficient. 
He, however, agreed with his hou. Friend, Mr. Hume, that it would be better 
to extend the time of the experiment to five years. 

Mr. Dixon expressed a similar opinion. 

Colonel llAiLLip concurred in the propriety of the present measure; but if 
he thought that it cast any reflection on the College (which, he conceived, had 
ftdly answered the views of those by whom it had been originally supported,) 
or if he Imagined that the term of three years was likely to be extended, he 
certainly would oppose it. 

Mr. Trant contended, that the College had not answered th^urpose foC 
which it had been inieuded. The young men educated there were not found 
so efficient as was represented. 

General Thornton wished the operation of the bill to extend to fivb 
years. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Gaiiaoan expressed a wish that drafts of the East India Jury Bill, and 
the Bill for continuing the Carnatic Commission, should he laid before the 
Court. 

, Tlie Chairman said, that they were not bills affecting the rights and privi- 
leges of the Company, and, therefore, the by*law did not require them to be 
producetl. 


SHIPPING SYSTEM. 

Captain Maxfirld addressed the Court as follows Mr. Chairfban,^ as the 
question rc8)jecting the mode of engaging tonnage for our commerce is one 
of great iiuporiance, 1 lose no time in bringing it forward before you quit that 
chair, in order that wc may have the advantage of your professional expe* 
rience ; although in so doing, I come less prepared, from the short time 1 have 
had to examine the papers laid before us and other diKuments, to draw Just 
oonclusious, and illustrate by admitted data, facts and results evident and 
powerful when stri[>ped of official forms, the obscurity of multiplied caJculn- 
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tion, and the endless variety of h^^ured statements, which tend to confound 
and perplex those who undertake such uninviting inquiry. Let not, how- 
ever, one Proprietor who bears me he deterred, by the imagined magnitude 
and intricacy of the undertaking, from forming his own opinion on the subject 
before him ; 1 ask him not to pin his faith to mine, but 1 entreat him to avoid 
delusion from a dread of difficulty and a love of ease; let him only judge for 
himself ; his interests and mine, Sir, are the same. It nmst be to our advan- 
tage to promote the general interests of the Company, and to do that effec- 
tually, we shall see with our own eyes, and judge for ourselves, rather than be 
lulled to slumber over our affairs, by those who kindly propose to relieve us 
from the trouble of thinking. 

In the papers laid before this Court in January last, it will be seen that the 
Company have now engaged for trade forty-seven ships, viz. twenty-four for 
six voyages, which are engaged at th^ highest rate, some aa high as 26/. lOr. 
per ton, others for three voyages, and only five for one voyage, the average of 
which five is only iM- 6s. per ton. 

The expense incurred on the forty-seven ships altogether, for each voyage, 

amount to i‘1,187,778 10 11 

Now, if instead of being engaged as above for six and three 
voyages, ships had been engaged for one voyage j at the 
average of 13/. 65 . per ton, the amount of expense per 
voyage would be only 7.39,493 6 0 

And consequently produce a saving per voyage of £448,285 4 11 

Again, by the papers laid before the Court, it will be seen that the Company 
freight and sail seven ships of their own, which have collectively performed 
iu all thirty-one voyages out and home, and two voyages from Btmbiy, or 
equal to thirty-two whole voyages ; for which tliey have entailed an expense, 
exclusive of their cost, of 1,176,139/. 2af. lid., being an average of Vlhts.M. 
per ton. 

Now, if those ships had not been purchased, but tonnage provided as re- 
quired at the rate it was obtained at those periods, a saving, excJiisiTc of the 
prime cost of the ships, of no less than the enormous sum of £179,160 0 0 
would have been etfected ; to which add the prime cost of the 
ships, or 224,6.36 0 0 


Exhibits a practicable saving on those seven ships of. j£'703,7y6 0 0 

If those jeven ships vrere sold, or oven burnt, Sir, and tonnage was ob- 
tained at toe average at which tlie five single voyages arc now sailing, a 

saving might be effected, per voyage, of no less than £125,447 14 0 

To which add the practicable saving on the forty-seven 
• chartered ships of 448,285 4 11 


We have an assumable saving, per voyage, of £573,732 18 11 

But, Sir, there is a question asked by many, why should we atteinnt such 
saving ; what benefit can we derive, our dividend being limited to lOJ per 
Cent? I am aware that the Act which limited our dividend, without any 
possibility of increase, powerfully operated to induce us to repose, and in- 
quire as little as possible, as to how our commerce was conducted ; nor can 
we wonder that no surplus has been found applicable to the objects directed 
by the Act, as the strongest motive to induce human action was thus re- 
moved. 

I am speaking of the effects produced, but am not the advocate for such 
indifference ; and a little reflection, Sir, will convince any one who chooiei 
to think, that although it may not appear to our immediate advantage, to 
inquire into and improve the management of our concerns, it is a subject Oi 
the deepest interest, and a paramount duty we are bound to perform. 

1 shall now proceed to show, Sir, that it is no less to our interest and ad- 
vantage, to effect any reduction of expense possible, as well as a duly we 
owe to the publicr 
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Supposing; it could possibly be iiri^ed, that by virtue of Ottr charter, which 
provided distinctly for the supervision of a controlling power over our poUd« 
cal conduct, an acknowledged right was admitted, to conduct our commerce 
in any way we thought proper, as far as profit and loss were concerned ; ] 
say, Sir, if any supposition so monstrous could be entertained, it may be 
easily shown that our commercial transactions are so interwoven with political 
considerations, that we have no choice left as to the course we ought to follow, 
whatever may be our inclinations. 

If the Legislature did not really anticipate any surplus profit when they 
directed the appropriation of it, and if it were a mere delusion never to bo 
realized, still, Sir, there are coubiderutiuiis which render economy of such 
weight, that no sophistry can shake, or legal quibbling dispose of them. 

In 1812, a Committee of the House of Conituuns declared, that ‘‘ an aug« 
mentation of the number of European Judges in India, adequate to the 
purposes required, would he attended with an augmentation of charge which 
the state of the finances of India was not calculated to bear, and the same 
objections occur to the appointment of assistant Judges.” 

Here then, Sir, is the highest posaible authority, pronouncing the meant 
of admiuistci'ing justice to the enormous population under your Government, 
inadequate to the performance of the first and most sacred duties of all 
Goverument, while it furnishes the most {wwerfiil evidence and reasons, why 
you should economise not merely in India, but at homo also. 

The higher rate at which tonnage is engaged for the conveyance of stores 
and troops to India, chargeable to the Gurcrument of India, necessarily in- 
creases the expenses of India, and reduces its means. 

Lotus iinagiiic. Sir, for it has been asserted that there was a want of shot 
ill India to carry on the war against the Burma >e, and you were called upon 
for a large supply, what would he the consequence ? why. Sir, having ships 
taken up for six and three voyages, as well as some of our own, it becomes 
desirable to laiie them, and they are laden, and the Indian Government in 
conie<|uence becomes chargeable with probably double the rate of tonnage 
for which freight might be obtained in the shipping market. 

Delay may also take place from thus waiting to load ships on our hands, 
which may not be ready to sail, and the consequences arc then too evident, 
if other ships are tiieii hired ; our regular tonnage may, as is sometimes the 
case, sail half laden, or if they arc detained, a heavy expense is incurred by 
demurrage. By such process. Sir, it is evident that much of tiie heavy 
charges of Indian war, which is always laid at the door of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of the day, may be fairly transferred elsewhere ; and, as amongst other 
complaints and outcry laid against Lord Amherst, the want of shot at the out- 
set of the Burmese war was a heavy one, it is hardly reasonable be should be 
held responsible unless he had the means of taking them out in his pockell 
with a prophetic knowledge they wouhl be so soon required. 

Much clamour, Sir, has been raised against your Governor-General ; and 
from the silence of his natural protectors, all the existing evils and embar- 
rassments may, by inference, be attributed to him ; and I beg to declare my 
intention, whenever a motion shall be submitted embracing such subjects, to 
do my best to saddle the right horse, and nut allow Lord Amherst to be made 
a scape-goat to cover the blunders and incapacity of others. I was led to this 
digression, Sir, from the extensive operation of the effects endured hy eugag- 
iug tonnage at a high rate ; and, tliat it is our duty to olitaiu it at the most 
reasonable rate will not be denied let us inquire how much it is our inte* 
rest to do so. 

As the reasons which operated in the early part of our history, to equip 
ships employed in our trade in such an expensive manner, has long since 
ceased, it is our duty to avoid such uuuecessary expense, and it is only to be 
attributed to the force of habit and prejudice that it has not long since been 
exploded. The uselessness of such equipments is evidently admitted by your 
engaging some of your tonnage on a plan loss expensive and more commer* 
ciaJ, and this of itself furnishes the best evidence that Bought to be generally 
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adopted. That the thippin; employed by you iu trade should be either in 
fact or pretension, any other than mere merchantmen, is too monstrous and 
absurd to be doubted at this moment; and your predilection fur making your 
merchant ships as warlike as possible, is only equalled by your measures to 
render your vessels of war as commercial as possible. The expense of suck 
equipment, Sir, is, however, only part of the evil produped; but to point out all 
the evils it entails, and all the mischief it engenders, would be to encroach too 
largely on your time. I shall therefore refrninfrom urging more thanlamcom-* 
pelled to adduce, and purposely reserve the most powerful and conclusive ar- 
gument uu this occasion, trusting that the motives which induce me to do so 
will not be misinterpreted. 

The existing system confers a patronage and power on the owners of the re- 
gular shins as extraordinary as it is unjust to the military branch of your 
service. The owner of such ships appoints his own commander, who is swum 
in by you, and by virtue of such appointment, agreeably to your orders of 
1B04, thus obtains the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel, although, by former 
usage, and when there were better reasons than at present for confering con- 
scquencc on your trading ships, the commanders held a rauk between 
that of captain and major in your army ; but, Sir, by the later orders the 
owner of a chartered ship obtained the power of superseding many ofllcers 
who had served you in a capacity purely military from infancy to old age, by 
young men, who were in some cases not born at the time those they super- 
seded held the comparative rank of Held otlicers in your army. No man can 
entertain more regard ainl esteem lor many of the individuals so favoured 
than I do ; but, Sir, even-handed justice eaiiuot admit such sweeping siiper- 
cession as either jiolitic or beneficial to our interests. 

The splendid salaries enjoyed by your civil servants were considered by the 
state, and are, 1 believe, admitted by them to be fully equivalent to military 
rank; and why such princely profits, derived from trade by the commercial 
branch of your service, are deemed inadequate without theprivilege of military 
suuercession, it remains with you, Sir, to explain. 

If we desire the renewal of our Charter, it may he well to consider whether 
an equitable regard for the interests and fair pretensions of all, rather than of 
the few, is uio^.t likely to obtain it. We are represented as baleful from 
having a monopoly, and from our commercial inanagenient tending to injure 
and oppress the general interests of this country ; but, Sir, 1 am prepared to 
prove, by undeniable evidence, that by jcouduclingour commerce on true com- 
mercial principles, this Company, instead of being deemed a public injury, 
would be acknowledged as a source of great national advantage,— a grand 
rallying point for commercial enterprise, an example worthy of general iuti- 
tatioii, and a most powerful and stupendous pillar of support to the British 
Empire. These are considerations, Sir, which come home to ns all who feel 
for the interests of this Company unconnected with lateral benefits; my inte- 
rests as a Proprietor arc merely those of all others who desire no advantage 
from shipping or commerce ; and the agitation <»f this question has the promo- 
tion of our general interests for its object. But an opinion is industriously 
encouraged, that those who bring forward any motion trom this side the baa 
are hostile to the interests of the Company. 1 beg to declare, Sir, that is not 
my case ; and strange, indeed, would it appear, that with so large a stake in the 
hedge; 1 should entertain other than the most ardent desire to promote the 
general welfare of this Company. 

I have long been studiously attentive to the conduct of your affairs both ir\ 
India and in this country; and while I fearlessly presume to remark upon 
palpable and glaring defects, no man, Sir, can be more willing than 1 am tv 
express the high opinion I entertain of the purity of intention and liberal con- 
duct of this Company generally, to promote the public interest. 1 know of 
no Government, nor public body whatever, who have gone so far as this Com- 
pany to sacrifice their own interest to promote the public good ; and, in most 
cases, to excite similar good conduct on the part of their servants, who 
generally speaking, no less remarkable for talents and ability than per-* 
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*onal disinterestedness. In one word, Sir, whenever such ibtentioils baVe 
been defeated and frustrated, their defeat may be traced in every page of 
your history to commercial influence ; every defect in your Government 
abroad, every evil, in fact, that you have had to contend with at home, all 
have arisen from a want of efficiency in the commercial branches of your 
tervicc. This want of efficiency is a mill-stone about our necks, which 
defeats our best intentions, renders us unpopular at home, aud not justly 
appreciated abroad. 

I shall now adduce a short estimate, exhibiting some results of our com* 
merce fur ten years, commencing from 1793, when our dividend was fixed at 
10 j per cent. From 1791, to 1803 inclusive, tbe prime cost of all goods pur- 


chased by this Company was £31,068,118 

The amount of freight and other charges was. 20,234,372 

or which the freight aud demurrage alone was 12,108,882 


Here, then, it is evident, beyond a doubt, that you have been carrying on a 
trade burdened with charges exceeding 65 per cent, on the prime cost. Can 
we wonder. Sir, that there is no surplus profit 1 

It is worth w hile to consider, that unless some surplus is realized, the most 
powerful argument for the renewal of the exclusive privilege of trading to 
China will be destroyed ; while we should remember, that although such pri- 
vilege were refused, we still exist as a commercial (’ompany ; but the conti- 
nuing to trade there upon such management, will scarcely be even pretended; 
and It is therefore prudent to avoid having a long list of expensive ships upon 
our hands longer than necessity compels ns. 1 therefore beg to submit four 
Ilesolutions, and conceive, Sir, they must meet your approbation ; indeed, 
the last is so completely a test of friendly feelings towards the Company, that 
I entertain no doubt hut it will meet with that cordial ■support from youi* side 
the Bar, which every measure will always claim, which has for its object the 
benefit of the I’roprietors at large. Its object. Sir, is to solicit the permission 
of Parliament to divide a small |)ortion of the surplus profits which may be 
derived hereafter from our commerce above 104 per cent, ; and although it 
may be urged by some that we should not go olteuer to Parliament than ne- 
cessity compels, yet, as we sought and obtained the permission of Parliament 
a few years ago to grant the ship-owners a sum liille short of a million ster- 
ling, I think we may, with an equally good grace, seek the permission of Par- 
liament to divide a small portion of such surplus as may accrue hereafter, as 
a stimulus to create a surplus, and consequently to promote the object Parlia- 
ment had in view when they directed the application of such surplus. 

The hon. Proprietor concluded with moving the following Resolutions : 

“ 1st. That It appears from the papers laid before the Court in January 
Ust, that of the ships cugagcil for six voyages the highest is hired at 26/, 10s. 
per ton, or the average of the whole 23/. 17^. per ton per voyage. That the 
seven ships belonging to the (,'oiiipany have for all the voyages they have 
performed collectively averaged '211, ^s, 8rf. per ton per voyage. That of tbe 
•hips engaged for one voyage, the highest is hired at 15/, 7.v , or the average of 
the whole but 13/. (»'. per ton. 

** 2d. That it is evident the engaging of ships for a number of voyages 
Is liable to numerous objections, and that a considerable reduction of 
expenses may he ell’cctedhy hiring tonnage as required, and employing ships 
of a smulier class than those now engaged for six voyages ; and that the Court 
of Directors be therefore requested to avoid such engagements in future, to 
euable the Company to| embrace those advantages which are offered from the 
extensive mariiirae resources of this country. 

** 3d. That it appears a portion of our trade has been conducted in ships of 
a smaller class more economically equipped, but possessing every requisite 
for commercial purposes ; therefore, the extraordinary aud expensive mode 
of equipment observed in the regular ships may be dispeused with, as well as 
in the ships belonging to the Company. 
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** 4tlh That this Court conceive itjwould tend to promote the public 
interests if the permission of Parliament were obtained to enable the Com- 
pany to divide a small portion of the surplus profit which may accrue here- 
after on our commerce above 10§ per cent., and that the Court of Directors 
be therefore retjuested to prepare a petition to Parliament, entreating the 
authority of the Legislature to divide such portion of the surplus profit 
above 10§ per cent, as Parliament may deem adequate to promote such 
object.” 

Mr. Ellis seconded the motion, and expressed his thanks to the hon« 
Proprietor for the trouble he bad takeu in investigating the subject. 

The Chairman felt it his duty to opjwse the resolutions. He considered it 
advantageous to the Company's interests, that they should have a separate 
and distinct fleet of their own. Their ships were eminently useful in con- 
veying out troops and warlike stores, and in taking cargoes from China. 
There were no ships in the world so well adapted to the purposes to which 
they were applied. Again, in case of a sudden emergency, such as the 
breaking out of a war, the Indian Government might immediately avail 
themselves of these ships, instead of being compelled to go into the market 
to engage inferior vessels at a high price. Another advantage, which should 
not be overlooked, was, that the Company’s ships might he sent under secret 
orders. Under these circumstances, he could not think that the question 
was entirely a money question. As to the amount paid for freightage, the 
Company were obliged, by act of Parliament, to accept the lowest public 
tender that was made. If the hon. Proprietor could induce the ship-owners 
to take less tlian they at present demanded, he could only say that the Com- 
pany w'ould be very much obliged to him. 

Di^. GiLCHHisT said, be observed in the papers which had been laid befora 
the Proprietors, that a ship now building, and which had yet received no 
name, had been takeu up for six vojages, iii the room of the Kent, which 
was burnt. He wished to know how this happened? 

Captain Lotii said, that the owners of a ship, which was burnt, were privi- 
leged, by act of Parliament, to build another, which the Company were ob- 
liged to take up on the same terms as the former. 

Dr. Gilchrist apprehended that, under such an arrangement, (he Com- 
pany might, on the expiration of their charter, be burdened with the expense 
of keeping ships, for which they had no use. 

The Chairman observed, that when the Company’s charter expired, they 
would still exist as a commercial company. 

Captain Max field said, that there might have been some excuse for 
keeping large ships, when our navy was not so powerful as it now is. At 
present, the British navy was sufficient to protect the Company’s interests, 
{I fear.) 

Captain Loch said, that large ships paid considerably less port duties \a 
China than smaller ones ; that circumstance ought to he taken as a set olf 
against the expense of niaiutaiiiing the large vessels, 

Mr.’fwiNiNGsaid, that the large ships brought home their cargoes of tea in 
excellent condition, whereby a considerable saving was effected to the Com- 
pany. It should be recollected also, that owing to the equipment of the 
Company’s ships, a fleet of them, under the direction of Commodore Dance, 
was enabled to beat off a fleet of French meii-of-war under the command of 
Admiral Linois. 

The Resolutions were then put, and negatived by a large majority, only- 
five bands being held op in support of them. 

The Court adjourned at half pa it three o’clock. 
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JUDGMENT OF THE SUPREME COURT AT BOMl^AT, 

In the Case of the East India Company s Govemmenty at that Islandy 
praceedin^f in the Name of the King, against Amerchund 
Burdcrchund, a Native Indian of the Dcccan. 

Pronounced by llie Cliief Justice Sir Kdwaud West, on the 16lh day 
of April 1825. 

This is an information filed by the Advocate-General, by virtue of the 
63d Geo. III. c. ir)r).s. 111. The iufurnKUion was filed on the 13th June 1820. 

The defendant's plea was filed on the 9th September in the same year. 
The information was amended on the 8th December 1821, and the cause 
came on to be tried iu September 1824. 

The information states, thaton the 5th November 1817, and until the 1st 
of July 1818, an open and public war was prosecuted and carried on between 
the East India Company and Bajoe Row, holding and exercising sovereign 
power and authority over a large part of the Deccan, a country situate 
within the peninsula of India, and adjacent to the territories of the said 
united Company. That in the prosecution of the said war, the whole of his 
territories, and all the rights of sovereignty, were, by conquest and right of 
war, transferred to the King of Great Britain, 'lhat on the 1st December 
1817, the said Bajee Row caused a large sum of money, to wit, the susi of 
598,385 rupees, being part of the revenues and public monies of the state 
over which Bajee Row held sovereign pt\jver,to be delivered to the defendant 
to be kept by him in trust for the said Bajec Row; and which money was 
received by the defendant on the said trust, by means of which premises, the 
said sum of money became the property of our said Lord the King. 

2d Count. Is the same as the first, except that it states the money to have 
been the proper monies of the said Bajee Row. 

3d Count. Is the same as the first, except that it stales, in the conclusion, 
that the money became forfeited to our Sovereign Lord the King, by right of 
war and conquest. 

4lh Count. Same as third, except that the money is stated to be the proper 
money of Bajee Row, 

5th Count. Same as the first, except that it states the defendant to have 
been indebted to Bajee Row in the money, as public money of the state. 

6th Count. The same as the fifth, except that it stales the defendant to 
have becu indebted to Bajee Row, without stating the debt to be of public 
money. 

7th Count. Is for money had and received by defendant, to and for the 
Vse of our Sovereign Lord the King. 

8th t ount. Is for interest on a debt due to the King. 

io this information the defendant has pleaded the general issue, nil dthet. 

The case ou the part of the Crown is a very simple one in point of fact. It- 
is well known lhat, iu the year 1817, a confederacy of the Mahratta Slates, 
of which the Pcishwa was the head, was formed against the British ; that in 
consequence hostilities were, in the November of that year, commenced, 
which ended in the complete defeat of the Peishwa, and the taking of his 
canital, and, ultinuitcly, in his deposition, and the entire conquest of his and 
other territories. It appears that, after the taking of Poonah, Narroba 
Outia, (who, in the evidence, is stated to have once held the office of one of 
the treasurers of the Peishwa,) delivered to Captain Robertson, then em- 
ployed wiitli a militarv force to keep possession of Poouah, a paper, of the 
date of May 1817, which purjwrts to he signed by the defendant, and by 
wblcb he acknowledges to have received, as a deposit for the Peishwa, the 
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sum of 34,000 roIcI mohurs. The interest in and right to this sum, it is con- 
tended, has become vested, by conquest, in the King of Great Britain. I'his 
case, simple as it is in point of fact, aud so easy, apparently, of proof, occu- 
pied the Court, upon the part of the Crown alone, more than three whole 
days. As a great deal of evidence was offered and pressed upon the Court 
very urgently, and the tender of it insisted upon being taken down by the 
Court for the consideration of the Court of Appeal, which the Court thought 
itself bound to reject, we shall go through the evidence on the part of the 
Crown with great particularity, and consider how far it supports the allega- 
tions of the indictment. 

The first witness called, proves merely the death of Narroba Outia, in 
order to admit his depositions, which were taken de bene esse, Mr. Advocate- 
General then proposes to read tlie depositions of the deceased ; but this wa? 
objected to, upon the ground that the depositions were taken on the part of 
the defendant, and the order being produced, that appeared to be the case ; 
and the Court, after hearing the point argued by the Counsel on both sides, 
allowed the objection, upon the ground that when one party in a cause 
examines a witness under a commission, or de 6enc me, the opposite party 
has no right to have such examination read ; but the party examining him 
may produce the depositions in evidence, or not, as he pleases. 

Two witnesses are then called to prove, what should in all cases be proved 
in the first instance, that the defendant is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. These two witnesses prove the jurisdiction, as the} state that the 
defendant came to reside liere six or seven years ago, whicli is prior to the 
filing of the infonnatiou ; aud that he has resided here ever since that time. 

Depositions of Narroba Outia, taken under another order of Court ob- 
tained on the part of the prosecution, are tlien read. 

The examination appears to have lieen conducted by Counsel before a 
former Recorder, Sir Anthony Buller. 'J'hc witness states, that the receipt 
(that is, the receipt for 34,000 gold iwohurs) is Amcrchumrs receipt. He adds, 
be afterwards deposited two lacs and 34,000 rupees, in part of which he re- 
ceived 0000 gold inohurs, and refers to the examination for defendant. Hc 
does not state in these depositions, tliat the signature to the receipt is in 
Amerchund’s hand-writing, or that he is acquainted with Amerchund’s hand- 
writing, or any thing more than that the paper is Amerchund’s receipt. This 
inode of taking depositions certainly places the Court in some difficulty ; and 
we cannot but entertain some doubt whether such deposition is proof of the 
hand-writing to the receipt. Ufioii the whole, however, we are inclined to 
think it is sufficient ; but why other evidence should not be brought of the 
hand-writing of a person who is a shroff, or banker, and lias resided in Bom-* 
bay SIX or seven years, so as to put this part of the case beyond a doubt, we 
cannot understand. In this examinaiiou on the part of the prosecution, the 
wituess refers to his exaininatiou taken on the part of the defendant j and the 
Court, after it was read, intimated to the Advocate-General, that now, per- 
haps, he might contend that the other examination should be read j but 
the Advocate-General exjiressed that be had no wish to read it. 

The receipt, as it is called, is then read; and certainly, looking to the 
paper itself, it required much more elucidation than is contained in the de- 
positions. At the end -of the receipt are these words: “ This writing U 
correct ; this signature is the hand-writing of Ainercliuiul liimself.” But 
no signature folhms this. Docs it mean that the signature contained in that 
sentence is Amerchund’s hand-writing? Jf it docs, surely it should have 
been proved that it was his hand-writing. However, though the evidence on 
the point is very loose and unsatisfactory, we think we must receive it as 
evidence that the paper is signed by tlie defendant. 

An order of Court for the examination of Captain Lowe, de bene me, is 
then read. The absence of Captain Lowe out of the jurisdiction is proved, 
and his examination offered in evidence, and allowed to be read, after objec- 
tion to it on the part of the defendant's Counsel. There are certainly several 
parts of this examioatiou which are not evidence: thus, the contents of th# 
Mahratta paper ihereia mentioaed, what Sir John Malcolm considered a 
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sufficient compliance with the terms offered to Bajce Row, and other pas- 
saees, arc not evidence. The only evidence we can gather from it, If the 
sunsistence of hostilities, in June 1818, between the Peisnwa and th* British; 
and that the Peishwa came to a particular spot, selected between him and 
Cwtain Lowe, to meet Sir John Malcolm. 

Basker Ram CJrela is then called, and proves the title of the Peishwa to be 
Shreemnnt, the title used in the receipt or acknowledgment of the defendant. 
He says he has a pension from the Bombay Government. He never bwrd 
the Peishwa called Slireemunt Baba Saib, the words in which he is described 
in the acknowledgment, but Shreeinunt Maharaz Baba Saib. But then 
again he says, he was called Shreemunt Baba Saib. He says, he recollects 
asking Amerchund for gold raohurs about two months-before the battle of 
Kirkee. 

Defendant said he had sent his money to Bombay, and that he had 25,000 
rupees only with him. A part of the rest of his evidence is to show that the 
Peishwa was sovereign ; and a part was extracted for the purpose of showing 
the distinction between the different treasuries of the Peishwa, in order, of 
course, to prove that the money in question was public monies. But all this 
examination about the treasuries came to nothing, when examined as to his 
means of knowledge by the Court. 

Next is called Captain Robertson, and he is examined on the voir dire. He 
says he has signed a prize-roll, and “ expects a share of the prize*money, If 
there is any going." And he says he atteiwls in Court, at the express-order of 
the Bombay Government, to assist in the prosecution of the t^use. He is 
objected to as an interested witness, but is admitted by the Court, as it did 
nut appear that he had any immediate interest in the event of the suit, 

A part of hia testimony is as to his having attended durbars, and which 
was, of course, to prove that the Peishwa was a sovereign Prince. He then 
is examined as to the conimcuceineiit of hostilities ; and we have a great deal 
of argument with respect to the proof of tlic subsistence of a war between the 
Peishwa and the East India Company. It is not necessary, however, to 
notice this discussion, as it appears that Captain Robertson actually wit- 
nessed an engagement between the troops of the two powers on the 1 0th or 
lUh November 1817, than a hu h, of course, there cannot he better evidence 
of the subsistence of a war. However, it is necessary to notice an inaccuracy 
in the notes taken by the Prolhonotary. His note says, that the Court ruled 
that this was not evidence of the cumineuccment of hostilities ; whereas this 
ruling of the Court applied to the former question. This witness further 
proves, that Poonah was taken possession of by the British in Novmebcr 
1817, and has ever since been in their possession. He says also, that the 
paper No. 1, which U the acknowledgment upon which the Crown rests its 
case, was received by him from Narroha Outia, or by his order. 

TheTreaty of Basseiii, of the date of SlstDccemher 1802, is then produced 
and proved, and the title of it read, fur the purpose, we suppose, of showing 
that the Pei'«hwa acted as sovereign prince, but it is not stated of what terri- 
tories he was sovereign. 

A paper is then produced by Mr, Newnham, which he calls a copy of the 
Treaty of Poonah ; lie says the origiiiui is at Calcutta. The copy produced, 
he says, is an autlieiilic.iied cony, and he knows it to be such from its being 
forwarded in a despatch signed by Mr. Elpliiiistone ; be says also, that the 
despatch U signed by all the members of Government. It was insisted that 
this was made evidence, w ithout any proof of its being an examined copy, 
merely from the circumstance of its being forwarded in a despatch by the 
person who is said to have entered into the treaty, and the despatch being 
signed by the members of Government. It is quite clear that, even were it 
proved to be a copy, it could not be read without proof of the execution of the 
original. 

We have then what is said to be a copy of propositions made to the Peishwa 
hy Sir John Malcolm, ottered in evidence, without any proof of its being a 
Zjopy, and it was, of course, rejected by the Court. 

The original despatch from Poonah from Mr» ^phinstone, which is said to 
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announce the Pelthwa's deposition, is then offered in eridence. and that i. 
of course, rejected bv the Court. ' ** 

Captain Macdonald is then called. He says, that he accompanied Captain 
Lowe, Sir John Malcolm s first assistant, to the Peishwa; that some com- 
munication passed between Captain Lowe and a Native, in the Hindoostanee 
language, and that after the Peishwa retired, the Native continued the con-, 
versation with Captain Lowe. He says the N.ative went out very frequentlv 
He says he afterwards went to the Peishwa, with Sir John Malcolm and Cap- 
tain Lowe, to a spot which he says was spoken of during the first interview 
between Captain Lowe and the Native. 

And upon this evidence the Advocate-General contended that he bad esta- 
blished an agency between Captain Lowe and the Peishwa. The Court, how- 
ever, were of a different opinion. We have then offered to us a paper writing 
which is not referred to by any letter or figure, and the purport of which is not 
mentioned, or upon what ground it can be made evidence. We suppose it to 
he a copy of the propositions which it is said Sir John Malcolm sent to the 
Peishwa ; but it is not proved that the original ever reached the Peishwa, or 
that the paper is a copy. [Read evidence.] 

A printed book, purporting to be copies of treaties between the British 
Government and Native Princes in India, ordered to be printed by the House 
of Commons, is offered as evidence of the Treaty of Poonah. The Court, of 
course, rejected this evidence. 

We cannot but make some observations upon the mode which has been 
adopted of endeavouring to prove this Treaty of Poonah ; first, what was said 
to be a copy, and that copy argued at very great length, to be authenticated 
by being sent down in a despatch by Mr. Elphinstone, and then by this 
jirinted paper, which was also insisted upon as evidence. That neither of 
these documents werc^ evidence, is too clear to admit of a doubt; and yet, 
though the treaty itself is at Calcutta, as appears by the evidence, and though 
this information had been filed above four years before it was brought to trial, 
the obvious mode of proving the treaty by a commission, (if the treaty itself 
toiild not have been brought here,') and which might have been donc’in less 
tlian two months, was never resorted to. 

Hajcelia Jusey is then called, and he is examined as to the different trea- 
suries of tlie Peishwa; and the object of the examination is, we apprehend, 
to ]»rove that the money acknowledged to be due by the defeudant to the 
PtUhwa, is public money. And wc have a great deal of examination as to 
the word “ Khasgeet," a word which had not then appeared in any of the 
documents put in evidence, but which afterwards appears in the exhibit 
umrlvod A, put in evidence on the part of the defendant. He says there were 
four treasuries ; that one was called the Public Treasury, the other three, 
Private, or Khasgeet. He says, NarrobaOutia, four or five years ago, wa* 
doing Khasgeet business. He says that one of the Khasgeet treasuries was, 
seven or eight years ago, under Narroba Outia. 

Captain Graham, the Interpreter, says that Khasgeet means “ private 
HI which interpretation the two Native Interpreters agree with him, 

Ballajee Punt is then called, \vho-.e evidence (a part of which was struck 
out) is not important. [Read evidence.] 

Bcnaick Babjec Wag gives a great deal of evidence about the treasuries of 
tiie Peishwa, and Narroba’s business with the Peishwa. He says, he (Nar- 
roha) was sometimes ordered to receive money on the Government account, 
iiud gave receipts for the money. He says he several times, by order of 
Government, received money from Narroba, and paid money to him. He ' 
speaks also, on cross-examination, about the Moortub seal, the impression 
on which, he says, means “ the end of writing.” He says the seal upon the 
paper A (afterwards put in by the defendant) is the true Moortub seal. H« 
^ays the same also as to the seal upon the paper C, which is afterwards put in 
h) the defendant. He says that these two papers are written by Bhiccajee 
Punt Wag, his brother, who was with the Peishwa. 

MiilUr Nurker says, that Narroba hod the Peishwa’s private money. A 
Oriental Herald, V(d, 9. O 
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paper, marked 2, ia shown him, and he Baya it is bis writing, and that be 
wrote it, by Narroba’s order, before the war. He says it is an account of the 
PeisUwa's Khasgeet} and u|>ou this the paper is offered in evidence, upon 
the ground, as I understand, that it charged Narroba with the receipt of 
money for which he was accountable, and was, therefore, against his interest. 
It has already appeared in evidence that Narroba is dead. We were obliged 
to have a translation of the instrument made, as none was left with the offi- 
cer of the Court. The object of it is, of course, to prove, that the 34,000 
gold inohurs deposited with the defendant, were public monies. We do not 
think that this paper is evidence, as it does not appear that it charges 
Narroba. 

That part which the Advocate General wished to use as evidence, clearly 
goes in discharge of Narroba, as it states that 34,000 gold mohurs were 
(iepiisited with the defendant. It does not appear what the balance is, or on 
which side of the account; and besides, it is stated by the witness that the 
paper was cancelled, and that orighmlly it was merely a foul copy. 

The witness then proves, that the paper M. N., afterwards put in by 
the defendant, is in Narroba’s hand. He proves also the Moortub seed 
to the jiapcrs A. and C., and that the dates of those papers are in the 
Peishwa’s writing. He also states, on the Court’s suggestion, that the 
formal parts of the case had not been proved ; that Poonah is in the Deccan, 
and that it is adjacent to the territories of the United Company. 

On the next day, Captain Robertson is again called. He is first examined 
on the part of the defendant, and states, that he had ordered the whole of the 
Native evidence to be taken by a clerk of his ; lliat ho was ordered by this 
Government to assist in the cause ; and that, therefore, he took every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining what was going on, and consulted with the Advocate- 
General as occasion required. Ho says, that his clerk was stationed in this 
Court to take notes for him, as he must report to tliis Government on the 
proceedings. Captain Robertson says that he read the notes ; and upon this 
ground he was objected to as a witness. An order was made at the com- 
meucemeiit of the cause, upon the application of the Counsel on both sides, 
that the witnesses should withdraw ; and the object of the motion of course 
was, that they should not hear the evidence given by other witnesses before 
they were called upon to give evidence themselves. Captain Robertson, in 
particular, on its being requested by the Advocate-General that he might 
remain in Court, was objected to, and he was ordered to withdraw. Upon 
being railed again as a witness, it appears (not as mentioned by him in the 
fitst instance, but on the examination of the opposite Counsel) that he had 
stationed in Court a person to take the evidence which he bad read ; upon 
which lie was of course rejected as a witness. Mr. Morgan is then called, 
and says that Mr. Chaplin is Commissioner for the affairs of the Deccan. 

This is the cose upon the part of the prosecution. The important part of 
tiie case, namely, the acknowledgment of the defendant of having received 
.14,000 gold mohurs for the Peishwa, sitting here as a jury, we consider as 
prosed; though certainly, as we observed before, much more satisfactory 
evidence might and ouglitto have been adduced of the hand- writing of the 
defendant. Then we must cousider whether the funnai allegations are 
proved. They are, 

1st, 'I'lie existence of a war between the East India Company and the 
Peishwa. 

2(1, That the Peishwa held the sovereign power over a large part of the 
Deccau, a country situate within the peninsula of India, and adjacent to the 
territories of the said United Company. 

3d, That the whole of his territories, and all hii rights of sovereignty, 
were, by conquest and right of war, transferred to the King of Great Bri- 
tain. 

With respect to these averments, though we are aware of them individually, 
yet we conceive we cannot take judicial notice of them. We again and again, 
during the trial, inquired whether they would be admitted by the defendant ; 
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and when answered in the negative by the defendant’s Counsel, intimated to 
the Advocate-General that it would be necessary to prove them. 

It will be remembered that, at the end of the third day of the trial, the 
Advocate-General stated that he had closed his case ; and that we then told 
him we thought he had better consider whether he had proved the formal 
parts of his case ; and that, should he find he had not, he might supply the 
defect the next morning. Inconsequence of this intimation, two questions 
were put to the witness under examination ; who then said that Poonah was 
in the Deccan, and that it is adjacent to the territories of the Company. 

It is quite clear, that the rules of law rcquirethat all facts should be proved, 
of which the Court cannot take judicial notice, however notorious those 
facts may be. 'I'licse rules of the EnffHsh jaw do not require viodicatiou 
from us, though to vindicate them would be* no difficult matter. Nothing, 
indeed, would produce greater uncertainty and more confusion than to 
allow Judges to take judicial notice of facts, because they are said to be 
notorious. 

We think, therefore, the Court cannot, according to the rules of law, 
take judicial notice of all or any of these allegations. Are they then suf- 
ficently proved, 

1st, As to the subsistence of a war between the Company and the Peishwa ? 
This is proved by Captain Lowe in his examination de bene ease, who states, 
that hostilities had subsisted between the parties in June 1»18, which ter- 
minated oil the Hd of June. Captain Kobertson states, in fol. M, that he 
witnessed an action on the lOlh or llth November 1818. 

This is sufficient evidence of the existence of a war between the Fast India 
Company and the Peishwa. 

2d, As to the Peishwa holding sovereign power over a large part of the 
Dcccan, a country situate within the Peninsula of India, and adjacent to the 
territories Of the said United Company? That the Peishwa was a sovereign 
prince is clear, from the evidence of Ram Goela, and of other witnesses, but 
we do not find a word in the evidence of his being the sovereign of a large 
part of the Deccan, or that the Deccan is a country situate within the Penin- 
sula of India. 

3(1, Neither do w'c find any evidence as to the transfer of the Peishwa'a 
territories, and all his rights of sovereign by conquest, and right of w ar to the 
King of Great Britain. It is stated, indeed, that Mr. Chaplin is Commissioner 
for the afllairs of the Deccan, but what the nature of his commission is, or 
from whom he derives it, the evidence is totally silent. We arc of opinion 
that these points are not proved, and that the defendant is entitled to a verdict 
on thi'j ground alone j but though we are of this opinion, yet, as the whole 
case has been gone through, and we sit hero to perform the functions not 
only of a Court, but of a Jury, we shall proceed to consider the rest of the 
case, that the (.’ourt of Appal may be able to distinguish the grounds of our 
judgment; that they maybe able to separate our finding on the facts as a 
Jury, from our judgment of the law upon those facts. Sitting here ns a Jury, 
the Court aloue are competent to decide upon the crediliility of witnesses, 
and other farts upon which the verdict of a Jury is final. But if we err in 
point of law, the Court of Appal may set us right, and tliercfore it is neces- 
sary to point what part of the decision rests upn fact, and what upon our 
view of the law, and this judgment will bo appended to the other proceedings 
which are submitted to the Court of Appeal. 

Supposing the formal allegatious which we have mentioned had been 
proved, still we are of opinion that we have no evidence that the money de- 
posited with the defendant was public money, and therefore that the Advocate- 
General would have made out his case upon the 2d, 4th, and 8th counts only, 
which state the money tohave^een private money of the Peishwa’s ; and 
supposing the defendant not to nave made a sufficient defence, a verdict 
would have been entered upn those counts only, and the defendant might 
have moved in arrest of judgment, and by that means have discussed the 
pint of law whether the private debts of a sovereign are transferred by cou- 
ijnest to the couqueron 
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defendant’s case. 

Wc shall now proceed to the defetuLint’s case, and shall first state toe out- 
line of it, and then consider how far it is made out by the evidence 

The defendant rests his case in part upon the payment of 25,000 gold 
mohurs to the Peishwa, and in part upon a subsequent agreement made he- 
tween him and the Peishwa, that the value of some jewels which he had 
taken to the Peishwa, and which had been mislaid, should be deducted from 
the sum remaining due from him. 

The defendant also attempts to prove the payment of a large sum of money 
to Narroba Oulia, who is said to have been one of the Treasurers of the 
Peishwa, and produces what purports to be a receipt from him. 

In proof of the payment of the 25,000 gold mohurs, the defendant puts in 
a paper (Exhibit A) directed to the defendant, which runs thus “ There is 
due by you the (government deposit amount, in Surat gold mohurs, in part 
of which, for the expenditure of the forces,^ the sum of 25,000 gold tuohurs is 
caused to be given from you to Bapooijee Gunnish Goela, which said sum is 
for the expense of the forces, or carried to the credit of the army account, 
dated October 5th, 1813.” This exhibit is sealed with the Peishwa’s seal, as 
the defendant says, and the date of it written by the Peishwa himself Ujioii 
this paper. It may he as well to observe now that the word “ Govenimeut ” 
is not a correct translation of the original word, “ Khasgeet.” The trans- 
lator, Captain Graham, in the body of the translation, puts the word 
“ Government,” but, in a note appended to the translation, he says the wonl 
does not mean “ Government, or Public,” hut that it means exactly the 
reverse, namely, “ Private.” It will be remembered, too, that in the case for 
the prosecution he Is examined as to the meaning of the Mahratta term, and 
gives the same meaning to it, iianuK, “ Private,” and that the two Native 
Interpreters agree with him in this interpretation. If the word had been 
“ government,” the paper put in by the defendant would have supplied one 
of the most important defects in the evidence for the prosecution, for it would 
have proved the deposit for which this prosecution has been instituted to have 
been public monies, as the word really is ; if the paper he substantiated by 
evidence at all, it proves that deposit to have been the private inoui^es of the 
Peishwa. 

The defendant does not stop with this receipt ns evidence of the payment 
of the 25,000 gold mohurs, but adduces evidence of the actual payment of the 
money. The witnesses tell us, that some days before the battle of Kirkce, 
(the date of which, however, no where appears,) Bapoo Goela, the celebrated 
Mahratta -varrior, and Commauder-in •Chief of the Peishwa, was at the house 
of the defeiulaut in Poonah, and that several bags of gold were counted out 
before Goela and Narroba Outia, and delivered to Wassoodew Punt, who is 
said to have been present, and then in the service of Goela, 

In order to prove the other part of the defence, namely, the delivery of 
jewels to the Peishwa, the value of which the Peishwa had agreed shouhl he 
deducted Iroin the delit due by the defendant, the defendant puts in another 
paper (C), which purports to he directed to the ilefeudant, and the translation 
of which runs thus— “ In the year of our Lord 181/ . 18, thiee jewelled orna- 
ments, of the value of'll(>,000 rupees, were brought from )ou to the Govern- 
ment, or Sircar, on apprtival, on which occasion you scut lor them back, hut 
it was not known what has become of the said three ornaments, which were 
delivered to tlie charge of some, by the Siicar, during tlic disturbances and 
state of hostilities ; on finding the said ornaments they shall he forwarded, 
hilt sbould not these said ornaments be found, then, in part of the gold mohurs 
deposited, there are nine thousand gold mohurs remaining due by you, in 
wliith the loss shall be considered, or (in which) as the translation expressed 
it, (it will come to deduct and break,) dateiflMay Htli, 1818.” The translatiuii 
of this iiistruiiuMit is ceiiainly not very clear, but the meaning of it appears 
to bo, that the value of the jewels shall be d^ucinl out of the 9000 gold mo- 
burs. This paper was also, as the defendant attempt', to prove, sealed with 
the senl of the Peishwa, and the date of it written by the I’eishwa him«elf. 
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In confirmation too of this Instrument, the defendant adduces evidence of the 
actunl delivery of the jewels to the Peishwa. 

The Advocate-General endeavours to invalidate these instruments, by 
attempting; to prove that all the stale papers of the Peishwa, orders for money 
as well as receipts, have the word “ Bar ’* upon them ; the meaning of the 
word “ Bar ” being, we understand, “ let it be recorded,” and that these two 
receipts, not having that word, cannot be genuine. 

It is necessary to make an observation upon the dates of these two docu- 
ments. 

The paper put in by t)ie defendant to prove the repayment, by him, of 
25,000 gold mohurs, appears, by the translation, to bear date October 5th, 
181^, that is, four months after the termination of hostilities, and the paper (C) 
(about the jewels), which states that but 9000 gold mohurs remain due from 
the defendant, being the difference between the original sum of 34,000 gold 
mohurs depi'sitcd and the 25,000 repaid, is dated May 8th, 1818, which is 
five months before the date of the receipt for the 25,000 gold mohurs. This 
inconsistency was not noticed by the Counsel for the Crown, but struck us 
when we came to examine the papers, and, of course, made a considerable 
impression upon our minds against the case of the defendant, but before we 
decided we thought it right to ascertain whether the translation of the date 
of the paper (A) was correct. After some trouble, we found it was totally 
mistaken in the translation, and that the date of the original is October 16th, 
1817. 

This corrected date makes the case on the part of the defendant perfectly 
consistent. On the I6th October 1817, if hU evidence is believed, he pays the 
Veishwa 25,000 gold mohurs ; in May 1818, the agreement about the jewels 
is made, by which it appears that 9000 gold inohur» only remain in the de- 
fendant’s hands. 

The documents A. and C, were before shown to two of the witnesses 
adduced for the prosecution, who said that the seals were the Feishwa’s seals ; 
that the writing of the dates wore in the hand of the Pcwliwa, and that of the 
body ill the band of Bhiccajec Punt Wag. 

Tlie witness Aimaice Guiincss says, tnat be was employed in the treasury 
of Ciovind Kessoo, who was Treasurer to the Peishwa; be says, that Bliiccajcc 
Punt was also employed in that treasury ; be says, be has seen the Peishwa 
write ; he says, the Peishwa sometimes writes the date ujion papers, and 
sometimes affixes the Muortub seal to papers ; and he swears, that the date 
at the end of the two exhibits is in the Peishwa’s handwriting ; he says also, 
tliat the body of each of the papers is in the handwriting of IJhiccajee Punt. 
Hesays, that Bhiccajee Punt weutfrom Poonali with the Peishwa, at the time 
the war broke out, and that he was always near the Peishwa, aud with him, 
and that he used to go to the palace every day ; he says too, that Narroba 
Outia wa-j employed in the Khasgeet treasury about the Peishwa’s own 
money. Then the exhibit marked M. N. is put in aud read ; and this purport', 
to 1 k’ a receipt or acknowledgment, by Narroba Outia, of having received 
eighteen bags of cash from the defendant, and is dated the 19th November 
1817. 

Hurry Vurtuck is then called, and says, he was a broker at Poonah. He 
says, that about fifteeu or twenty days before the battle of Kirkec, (of which 
the date is not to be found in the cvidcuce,) he was at the dcfeiidaui’s house, 
and that he saw Bapoo Gocla there. The witness sat down stairs, and saw 
Narroba Outia come down stairs. The witness afterwards went up stairs, and 
saw the defendant weighing gold mohurs, and delivering them to Wassodew 
Punt, a man of Gocla's ; he says be saw two bags of 500 gold mohurs qach 
weighed, and be saw five or six bags besides full of gold mohurs ; be says 
about thirty or forty small bags were there. 

He proceeds to say, that the Peishwa told him he wanted some jewels j 
upon which, knowing the defendant had some, ht went to the defendant, 
aud told him the Peishwa wanted some jewels, and to take them to the 
Peishwa. He then went with the defendant to the Peishwa, aud showed him 
the jewels ; he says the jewels were left with the Peishwa, after some conver- 
•^atiou about the price. 
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On cross-examination, be says, among other things, that there were thirty 
or forty of Gocla's men about the house. He says triat it was about twenty 
or twenty-two days before the battle of Kirkee. 

Wiswanath Joscy is then called. He says he knows the Peishwa personally, 
and held a situation under him. He says he knows the Moortub seal; that 
he has seen it used by the Peishwa himself, and by his directions, and that he 
has often seen the Peishwa write. He says that the seals to the two exhibits, 
A. and (J., are the Moortub seal, and that the dates of the two papers are in 
the Peishwa’s writing. He Says also, that the body of the exhibit A. is in the 
writing of Hhiccajee Punt, but he is not asked as to the handwriting of the 
body of tbc exhibit C. He says, — and this goes to another part of the case, 
namely, the payment of a largesum of money to Narroba, at Bhatcalla,— he 
saw the defendant after the battle of Kirkee, near the fort of Ciugur, and at 
Ahatkulla, which is near Cingur. He then comes to what has occupied a great 
deal of our time— the word “ Bar.” He says, on cross-examination, that 
orders for money used to have the word “ Bar ” upon them. He says that he 
did not say that the word “ Bar” was written upon receipts, but only upon 
orders. He says, I never saw any receipt with the woid “ Bar ” upon it. I 
do not know, says he, whether the word “ liar” is written upon receipts or 
not. We see no contradiction in all this. [Read evidence.] He then says, 
that the receipt A. &c. are Khasjeet receipts, and that the body of each of 
them is in the writing of Bhiccajee Punt. He says, that Narroba Outia was 
the Khasjeet keeper, and that Bhiccajee Punt was always near the Peishwa. 
He sajs, afterwards, that the Peishwa wrote in several dilferent ways. He 
wrote like Nana Furnivise, and others; he wrote in six or seven different 
hands, but when he saw him write it was like the exhibit C., which is like 
Nana furnivise’s writing. He says, he knows another mode of writing, 
which was like the writing of Hliewlakcr, upon the mode of writing the exhibit 
There is considerable discrepancy in different parts of this witness’s tes- 
timony, so much that we cannot allow auy weight to his evidence. 

Ragoonath .Sadosew Vanouley is then called; and his evidence goes to 
prove the payment of the money to Narroba at Bhatcalla, and says he left 
Pooriah with the defendant. That the defendant had camels with him ; five 
or six camels laden, and three or four horses with loads upon them. He says 
they were unloaded at Doonjia; that heavy bundles were taken from them, 
which were tied in gunny bags. He says he went to Bliatkalla, and the de- 
fendant accompanied him thither with his horses and camels. He says, 
Narroba Outia came to Bhatculla once when he was there, and sat with the 
defendant, and afterwards took away a load on horseback. He says he saw 
Narroba sitting upon bis own marc, and the defendant gave him his own two 
horses, which were loaded, and Narroba rode his own mare. He saw some 
heavy bags put upon the horses. He says one bundle was like a two- 
thousand rupee-bag. He says he saw the defendant receive the letter M. N., 
which he read to the defendant, and he (the witness) dated it. 

Bhowauydass Hurridass is also called to prove the same transaction. He 
says he is cash-keeuer to the defendant ; that he counted the money ; and 
speaks to 2.5,000 gold mohurs being taken on his camels and horses, 

Pandoba Mohuiulass speaks to the same transaction. 

Narroo Shainrow says, that the word “ Bar ” is upon all slate-papers. He 
says he has seen it upon the sunmuls and puftram, but upon no other. 

Annajee Gunness says also, that upon tne sunnuds and state-papers there 
was ti’t; word Bar ” ; but he does not recollect having seen the word written 
upon Khnsgeet papers. He says the word means, that the paper is copied 
and kept. ^ ^ ^ 

plaintiff’s replv. 

The plaintiff, In reply, calls Basker Ram^ Gocla again. He says be knew 
Wassodew Punt Nana. He and our house were related. lie says that, for, 
six months before the war, there was enmity between VVassodew Punt anti 
Hapoo (iocla, and that Waswdew never came to the bouse of Gocla, or lived 
in it afterward>?. He says that Wassodew never came to the house down to 
the battle of Kirkee, He says also, that Bapoo Gocla was never in the habit 
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of foiug to a wtrcbant, [Read evidence.]— This evidence ig given for the 
purpose of contradicting Hurry Vurtuck, (fo!. 44,) wlio says that he saw 
Bapoo Gocla at the defendant’s houset when the money was counted outf and 
that Wossodew Punt Nana (a man of Gocla’s) was there. 

Th^ next witness, Bahjee Crustna, is called to the same points, [Read 
evidence.] 

The next witness, Dajeeba Jusey, says, that the Peiahwa very seldom ap< 
plietl the Mourtnb seal himself. He says that upon papers which were 
sealed ; but then he says that, immediately after Nana Furnivees was itn> 
prisoned, the Peishwa used to write the date himself sometimes. Then he 
says, that when the Peishwa wrote the date, he wrote in the style of Nana 
Furnivees. He says, that whatever papers were issued from his duftar, had 
the word “ Bar” written upon it, but that no Khasgect pancis came to hU 
oHice. He then says, that the dates to the papers A. and C. uo not appear to 
him to be like the Peishwa’s. He then said that Bappo Gocla was a great 
thief, &c. [Read e\idence.]v 

This is the whole of the evidence both for and against the defence ; and 
the chief (|uesiion upon this evidence is, whether we believe the papers A. 
and C. to be genuine or not? 

The seals of the Peishwa to the two instruments, and his hand*writing of 
the dates, are proved by a multitude of witnesses ; sonic ol them adduced on 
llu* part of the prosecution, and others on the part of the defendant. The 
seals are not invalidated at all ; and the writing of the Pelsh>\aig attcmjjted 
to be disproved but by one witness. 

Dajuba Josey, who speaks very doubtfully, and says that the writing does 
uot appear to him to be like the writing ot the Peishwa, with respect to the 
mode of authenticating the orders or receipts of the Peishwa, by writing 
upon them the word “ Bar,” the evidence upon that point on the part of the 
Oow u is very scanty, and does nut suhstuntiute, in our opinion, that fact. 

I'he only evidence to dispro\e the actual payment of the ^.'ijdOO gold mo- 
hurs, is that of Ram Gocla, who says that it was beneath the dignity of the 
great (iocla, his relation, to go to a shroll’s shop, (but this evidence is not 
uiuontradictedj) that Wassoodew Punt was not a servant of the great Gocla 
at the time of the payment ; and that, upon his asking the delendant for 
gold inohurs ahotit two months before tlic battle of Kirkce, the defendant 
said that he had sent all his money, but 25,000 rupees, to Bombay. 'J'ltuugh 
this evidence, m contradiction of the defendant's case, is open to observation, 
we shall not make any comments upon it, as it is much too slight to weigh 
against the positive testimony by which I he exhibits A. and C, arc established ; 
and we are, thereloi'e, of opinion that these two papers are proved, and that 
they substantiate the payment of the 25,000 gold luohurs, and the agreement 
to deduct the value ol the jewels, llli,000 rupees, Irom the remainiug sum of 
0000 gold mohurs. 

There is, however, another part of the defendant’s case which we must 
consider, namely, the evidence of the payment of a large suin of money to 
Narroba Oulia, two or three days uftei the battle of Kirkee. To prove this, 
we have had a great deal of evidence which we need not recapitulate. Wc 
have also had evidence of the baud-writing of Narroba to the receipt; Imt, 
after the most mature consideration, we are of opinion that thed.fendant has 
not made out this part of his case. The evidence is very obscure and con- 
fused ; there are several importaut contradictions in the testimony ; aud H is 
nut proved, to our satisfaction, that Narroba had at the time he is said to have 
received the money, authority from the Peishwa to receive it. 

We have thought it our duty thus to give our judgment at length, instead 
of conteuting ourselves with simply giving a verdict for the defendant, that 
the Court of Appeal, should the prosecutor think fu to appeal, moy see the 
grounds of our judgmeut, both as to the facts and as to the law of the case ; 
aud that the Court of Appeal may, if it should differ with us upon any of the 
points, ascertain the particular in which we have erred, aud correct us in that 
}>articular, and order Judgment to be entered accordiu^ to their view of the 
case, iustead of putting the parties to the expense of a second investigation. 
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Tbaliu analysing^ this confused mass of evidence ; in correcting the errors 
of translations ; iu obtaining translations of documents, of which no transla* 
tions were left with the officer; iu ordering documents which were o^ered 
and put in evidencH on the part of the prosecution, but which also were 
neglected to be left nith the officer; — a vast deal of time and labour has been 
expended by the Court, it is scarcely necessary to mention. 

We certainly do not regret that time and labour, if they have been the 
means of etfecting justice, as far as the evidence laid before us enables us so 
to do.— V erdict tor wi : Defendani-. 

Ordered to be annexed to the proceedings. 

(A true copy.) Al. pERniER, Prothmtary, 
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Civil Appoiniments. 

the Clvil commissioner 

in the Delhi Territories ; Mr. F. O. Wells, Assist, to the Secretary to the Civil 
Commissioner in do. ; Mr. J. S. Clarke, Assist, to the Sub. Treasurer. 

,, Militakv Appointments. 

fort mUtarn, August 2;C-Lieut. J. L. Tottenham, 3a regt. L. C. to he 
Inteq). and yuarterm. ; Lieut. G. R. Talbot, 8th N. J. to be Adj. v. Hall. 

STerV i Lieut. R. e: 

rejt . I {In) ^ n V. Marshall, rem. to .3d Extra 

regt. ; Lieut. R. Dclaniain, 66th N. I. (now Adj.) to be Interp. and Quarterm. 

M.G. White, 66ih N. I. to he .Adj.; Ma^r Skene, 
ieit run^t’ ; ; t M ‘iV L HtCawnpore, till lit October 

n^m ^ vr* F •“ ^ntrrp. and Quartern), to 1st Extra L. C,, con- 

hrmed.-.l. Luut. IJurJoril, to act a. Adj. to the 26th N. I. dufing the ah- 
^,'*P** 5 Lnpt. I’cniberton, tM N. I. to act as Maj. of the 

Wistern Div. during the absence o( Lient. G. C. .Snivth.-2.'). Lieut. Carleton 
Interp. and Quartern.. 36tl, N. I. ; Lieut, and Adj. Alay to act as Intern and 

Hrevet-Captain Stewart, 


wv. vv.uvi, 1 . reiser lo no duty with 6th L. C. at Sultannore Renarps- 

‘^Oth N ‘TaUt' ‘ f » Fui.igns Vicary nnJi Peers, do. do! 
-0th N. I. at Rarrack])orc ; Lns. Lvans,do.do. 68ih N. I. at do.— 31. Lieut 

Co.r?'eir- L “PP- Sub-Assist.- 

Coiii.-Gen., Lieut. M‘Grath to act as A.lj. to 62d N. I. v. Ramsay, permitted 
to resign acting Adjtcy.-September 16. Lieut. G. 11. Dalhy, 68th N. J. tcl be 
n Dip...ludge.Ady.-GtMi. on the Perm. Kstah.; Captain J.D Parsons Siiuer 

Quart: in 62;fNV'“fi^ lute^prat^ml 

Quarterm. 02dN.I.,coi.fir.ued; Lieut, and Act.-Adj. Robe, Quarlerm 26tU 

Malt of L L- Maclean, I7tb N. L to be Bawack> 

,i efof hP 4 > 1 v 'i^'i' ''•* ^ L>«t«*ap to act as Adj. to 6 conma- 

him A^r*‘ ‘ their absence fi on. heail-quarters ; Lieut. Totten- 

Ly„.c.ic„ 

Mlners.if4. ’ Alfljor.G;^;^ K.C JL fVK f 

(.en. Staffed the Indian Army (temp, app.) ; CuJ.‘m, McCreagh, £b.: H. AL * 
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13th Lt. Inf., to be a Brig.-Gen. with the Force io Ava (do.) j Capt. H.Tauuer, 
of the Invalid Estah., to act as Regulat. Officer to the Bliaugulpore Invalid 
Thaiinah (do.) ; Capt. T. C, Watson, 2d Europ. regt. twommand the Sylhet 
Local Bat. v. Dudgeon, dec. ; Major J. Maliug, to officiate as Town and Foit 
Major of Fort William (temp app.) ; Lieut. Col. -Command. Hctzler to com- 
mand the Artil. serving within the Cawnporeand Meerut Divs.j Lieut. G. R. 
Croinntelin, 1st L. C. to be Adj., and Lieut. J. F. Bradf«>rd to he Quarlerm. 
V. Brev.-C'apts. 'rhornton and Bontein, prom.— 17. Ens.T. Walker to do duly 
with 36th N. I. instead of the 23d N. 1. as notified in G. O. of the 28lb ult.— 
18. Captain Broadhent to take charge of the Diuapore Levy (temp, app.)— 
ly. Lieut. J. Blencovve, 38th N. I. to be Adj. v. Hawkins app. to the Couiniis. 
Depart.— 2<). Eos. 1). F. Evans to do duty with the 20th N. I. at Barrack- 
pore ; Lieut. Brace to act as Adjutant to the 48th N. 1. v. Lieut. Smith, con- 
firmed ; Capt. Earle to be Adj. of the Pioneer Corps (temp, app.) ; Captain 
Bunbury, to take charge of the Detachment of the 25th and 40th N. I. at 
Barrackpore. 

Promotions. 

Sept. 16.— //*/««//•!/. Major C. Bowyer to be Licut.-Col. v. Bucke, dec. 

UthN.I. Lieut, and Bre\.-Capt. R. S. Brownrigg to be Capt. of a comp. 

Dudgeon, dec. ; Eus. .A. H. Shepherd to be Lieut. 

Oct. 7.— 20//t RegtX. 1. Ens. R. Stewart to be Lieut, v. Ross, dee. 

N, I. Lieut, d. Blair to be Capt. of a comp. \. Whinlicld, dee. ; Ens. 
A. Jack to he Lieut v. Blair ; Lieut. .M. NicoEon to he Capt. of a comp. 
Whinfield, dec. ; Ens. W. C. ( anipbel! to be Lieut. 

3!)fA X. I. Ens S. R. Wallace to he Lieut, v. Ridge, dec. 

10</< X. I. Lieut. S. Corbett to be Capt. of a comp. \ Ens, H. A. Shuckbrugh 
to he Lieut. 

1)1 th X, L Ens. W. Hope to be Lieut, v. Kerr, dec. 

60//i X. 1. Capt. S. fyaud to be Major ; Lieut. C. B. M'Keuly to be Capt. 
of a comp. ; Eii'*. R. Drought to be Lieut. 

liegt, of Artil. Second Lieut. II. M. Lawrence to be First Lieut. 

Adjustmem* of Rank. 

Oct. 7. Lieut. ('•. T. Marshall to rank from Sept. 11, 1823. v. Hodgson, 
prom.— 14. Capt.J. Blair to rank from Aug. .30, 182.). v, Davidson, prom. ; 
Lieut. A. Jack, do. from do. v. Blair, piom. 

Rf.movai. and Postings. 

October 12, Lieut. Fisher, from 34th, posted to .'Pith N.I.; Lient. Gibb, 
from 3.')th do. to 34th N. I.— 17. Lieiit.-Col. Carnhain rem. from the 27lh 
to the 67th N. L— 18. Ens. Sandenian rem. from the 24th, and posted to the 
12th N. I. 

Oct. 7. The following officers have been allowed to return to their 
duty on this Kstali., without prejudice to their rank — Capt, W. Hou;;h, 48th 
N. I. ; Capt. N. Penny, 1st Ex. N. I. ; Cc.pt. W.Sage,4Hth N. 1. ; Lieut. E. N. 
Townsend, 31st N. I. ; Siir?;. P. Halkel ; As-jist. Surg. J. Clarke. — 14. Lieut. - 
Col. R. C. Garnham, 27lh N. I.; Maj. W. Gage, 36th N. 1.; Surg. A. 
Dickson. 

Cadets adnutffd^ /w/ioj/rv.— Sept. 16. Messrs. J. (i. Ellis, T. Walker, 1 , E, 
Griffith, J. Snook, R. P. Alcock,D. Nisbett, M. Rittoe.J. Ramsav, S. G. John- 
sttin, and C.J. Richardson,— Oet. 14. — Cavalry: J. Free and E. B. (’onollv, to 
lie CornetR.— : G. Wilcox, B. M.arshall, W. D. Littlejohn, A. Mac- 
donald, J, Marshall, T. G. Dnudas, T. R. Dalryinple, and W. H. Rickards, to 
^ he Ensigns. 

Sept. 16. Lieut. -Col. W. Collyer, 67tl) N. 1., is permitted to retire from the 
service ou the pension of hU rank ; to take effect from the date of his sailing 
lor Europe. 

Get. ». Capt. G. H. Hutchins. 30th N. I., second in command of the 
Hugh Levy is permitted, in consideration of the state of his health, to return 
to his former situation of Command, of the Pol. Agent's Escort on the 
Nerlmddah. 

FonLOUGlIH. 

To Europe.: Ens. W. Fdliott, N. I. for health; Capt. G. Everest, Artil., 
d"*; Lieut. G. Dvke, Artih, do, ; Lieut, A. J.Anbtruther,5UhN, I., do.; Lieut. 
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C, H, S. PteemAa, 60tb N. do. ; Lieut J, Knyvett, 66tb N. I, do. ; Maj, 
C. W. Brooke, 46’tli N. r,on private affairs,— 7l> Pnnce of fVdle^ Mond \ 
Assist. Sur^. C. C. Egertou, Superio. of the Eye Infirmary, four months, for 
health.*— Penang : Lieut. G. D. Johnstone, 40th N. L, six monfhs, for 
healiti.— 7h the Cape’. Superiu. Surg. A. O^ilvy for fifieen months ; Lieut. 
R. H. Wilson, Arlil., for twelvemonths ; Lieut.-Col. Vaughan, Town Major 
of Fort William, twelvemonths, To New South IVales: Capt.S, 

P. C. Hurai'rays, Dep. Assist. Cummis. Gen., ten months, for health. 

Medical Appointments. 

Ang. 24. Snrg. J. Topkington is admitted temporarily on the Estab.— 
26. Assist. Snrg. C. Rcniicy to be Surg. v. Napier, dec., with rank fiom 22d 
July, V. Proctor, dec. ; Assist. Snrg. Harlan directed to place himself under 
orders of Sunenntend.-Surg. at Cawnpore.— Sept. 12. Surg. Hall is appointed 
to the I4tb L. C. j Snrg.Tweedic autf Assist.-Surg. Child to the 2lth N. 1,— 
16. Assist.-Snrg. 11. Burl, who was attached to the Expedition, having re- 
turned from Rangoon, is permitted to resume his medical duties at Moor- 
shedabad, — dO. Assiit. Surg, T. K. Spencer, to pi rform the medical duties of 
the station of Backoriinge— Oct.7. Assist.-Surg. J. B. CHpperion to he Surg. 

V, Grant, dec. ; Assist -Surg. Dennis is appointed to the 68tli N. 1. ; Assist.- 
Surg. Oliver tb the Artil. serving in Ava ; Avsist-Surg. Spencer to join H. M. 
87lliRogt. ; Assist.-Surg. Brown to join and do duly with the Artillery at 
Dnin-Dum.— Oct.S. Assistant-Surgeon W. Twining (Bengal Estab.) Surgeon, 
(St.iffapp.); Assist. -Surgeon D. Stewait to ilo duty with the .5lh L. C.— 
10. Assist.-Surg. O’Dwytrapp. to 2d Europ. Regt.— 14. Assist. Surg. G. Simms 
to perform the medical duties of the Civ. Station of Coinmcrcolly ; Mr. Hoff- 
buwer as Assist.-Surg. on the Estab. (temp, app.) ; Assist.-Surg. Twining, 
Superin. of the Eye Infirin. (temp, app.)— 17. Assist.-Surg. Grcig to do duty 
with the 48lh N. 1.., and to join at Sangur.— ‘20, Surg. Govan to the medical 
cliarge of the Detach, of tlic 2.‘)th and 40th N.I. atBarrackpore; Assist, Surg. 
J. Clarke to do duty with the 20tli N. 1., to join at Barruckpore. 

Codhts-Martial. 

Head (Juariem, Septemher Kt, 182.5. At an European Conrt-Maitlal 
asRemhlcd in F. W., on the I6th of August, 1825, of which, Lieiit.-Col. 

W. Collyer, 67th N. I., is President, Lieut. 11. T. Ximenes, 20tb, N. I., was 
arraigned on the undermentioned charge 

“ For gross and wilful neglect of duty, in having absented himself without 
permission, from the garrison of F. W., on the 29th of July ; he having been 
duly warned in garrison and reserve orders of the 2Bth of July, as subaltern 
officer for the main guard on the following day.” 

“ The Court having maturely considered the evidence adduced in support of 
the prosecution, together with all that the piisoner has urged ia his defence, 
are of opinion, that he is guilty of all and every part of the charge preferred 
against him.” 

“ The Court having found Lieut. H.T. Ximenes, 20ih N. I. guilty, do sentence 
him to he suspended from rank, pay, and allowance fur the space of six 
moutlis.— Approved. 

(Signed,) E. Paget, General, Com.-in-Chief. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief Lieut. Ximenes is 
to be suspended from rank, Ac., for the space of two inunlhs only, iu conside- 
ration of his youth, and the expression of his contrition. 

T. Mahon, Col. A. G. 

Head Quarters, September 13ih, 1825. At an European general Court- 
Martial re-assembled at F. W, on the 22d of .August, of which Lieut.-Col. W. 
Collyer, 67tli N. 1., is President, Capt. J. Lane, 7th L. C., is arraigned on 
the lollowing charge : — 

“ In having, on the 4th of June 1825, at ('alcutta, on the high road, leading 
from the Course, where Capt. Eckford was taking his evening drive, having 
his wife in (he buggy with him, rode upon horseback close to the side of the 
carriage, and addressed Capt. Eckford m the most brutal and indecent language. 
Such conduct being disgraceful to the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man.” 

Upon which charge, the Court came to the following decision 
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<‘The Court having maturely deliberated upon the evidence tulduced for 
and against the prisoner, are of opinion, that he is guilty of all and every part 
of the charge preferred against him.” 

“ The Court having found Capt. J. Lane, 7th L. C., guilty of the charge 
jireferrcd against him, do sentence him to be discharged the service of lha 
Hon. Company,” Approved, 

(Signed) E. Paget, General, Cum.dn Chief. 

TbeCommandcr-in- Chief approves the sentence of the Court ; hut there arc 
circurastaucesin Capt. Lane’s case, which, coupled with his former good con- 
duct in the held, and with his having been wounded in the sei vice, have deter- 
mined ins Excellency to submit to (iovernmeut his recommendation that he 
may be placed on the pension list. T. Makon^ Col. A. (i. 

Egypt Prize Montv. 

Sept. 16.— The Hon. the Court of Directors having notified the receipt, into 
their treasury, in London, of tiie amount of the 4th and tinal distribution of 
the Egypt Pri/.c Money, tlie Right Hon. the (lovernor-tieneral in Council is 
hereliy pleased to direct that all claimants belonging to the Hoiiouralde Com- 
pany’s troops of the Bengal Establishment, shall submit their claims to share 
lu that prize money through the prescribed channels, to the General Prize 
Committee at the Presidency. 

The Governor-General iu Council is further pleased to direct, that the 
(ieneral Prize Committee shall submit for the consideration r.nd orders of 
Government, all such claims as -^hall have been investigated and passed by 
the Subordinate (bmmittces ; such appearing to the General Committee to ho 
estalilished, on their ri'cciving the sanction of Government, they shall he 
passed by the Military Auditor-General, as a Member of the (ieneral Piize 
Committee j the liills to be returned to the Station Committees, for the pur- 
])os(‘ of being presented to the nearest pay- master, who will pay the amount 
to the President of the Committee by whom the shares of individuals are to 
he discharged, the President obtaining a receipt for the share paid to each 
individual, which he is to forward for record to the Committee at the Pre- 
sidency. 

Agreeably with the tenor of the Act 1st and 2iid George IV. cap, 61., clninis 
may he preferred for six years, from the present dale, for the above prize 
money, after the exjiiralionof which period no claim can be received. 
Disrosniov or run (Jram> Armv. 

The following statement of the disposition of the forces under Sir Archibald 
Campbell lately appeared in the ‘ Calcutta (iovernmeut (iazette’ 

1st or Bengal Division, commanded by Brig. M‘(Jrcagh, C. B , H. M. Eith 
Lt. Inf. Artillery: Lt.-Col. Pollock commands. — 1st Brig. H.M. l.ttli Lt. 
Inf.; H.M. 38th reg. Major Evans, H.M. 38th reg. Brig.— 2d Brig. H.M. 
47th reg.; 38tli reg. Madras N.l. : Lt.-(iol Elringtoii, H.M. 47lh Brig. (.'apt. 
(1. P. S.ildicr, H.M. 47th Major of Brigade.— The (iovcrnor-tieneral’s Body 
(iuard, Bengal Rocket 'Troop; 1st 'Troop Horse Artillery, and Bengal Foot 
Artillery. 

2d or Madras Division, commanded by Brig. Gen. Willoughby Cotton, H, 
M.47th reg.— Artillery ; Lt.-Col. Hopkiiison, Brig.commamling the Artillery 
with the Expedition. Capt. P. Montgomerie, M. B. — 1st Brigade: 12th reg. 
Madras N.L, H.M. 41st reg. ; 18th reg. Madras N.l.: Lt.-Col. (iodwin, H.M. 
41si reg. fSrig. ; Capt. A. VVilson, iOth M. N.I., M. B. (employed with Brig* 
Smelt, at Rangoon); Lt. J. Cochran, H.M. dlst, acting. — 2d Brigade: lr,t 
Madras European reg. ; Dth reg. Madras N.L; 26th reg. Madras N.L Lt.- 
Col. (]. M4)owall, 1st Madras E. R. Brig.*; Lt. N. Johnson, 26tb Madras N.L, 
M. H. — ;ld or Light Brigade : 3d reg. or P. L. I.; 34tli reg. or (J. L. 1. Lt.- 
Col. H. II. Pepper, 31th Madras N.L Brig.; Capt. H. Kyd, 2d Madias E. R., 
M. B. ; Capt. G. H. Budd, 43d Madras N.l. actixig.-4th Brigade : H.M. 88th 
reg.; 7 th reg. Madras N.l. ; 43d reg Madras N.L Lt.-Col. Smelt, H.M. 's 
4Ut Brig commanding at Rangoon ; Lt.-Col. T. IL Smith, 43d Madras N.I., 
ill charge ; Capt. P. Yoong, H.M.’s HUth .M. B. — 6th Brigade : 28th reg. Ma- 
dras N.l. ; 30th reg. Madras N.L Lt.-Col. J. Brodle, 28th Madias N.l. Brig. ; 
( apt. E. Brisco, H.M.’s 41st reg. M. B.— 7th Brigade : H.M.’s infantry, or 
Royal reg. j 22d reg. Madras N.L; Lt.-Col. H. Armstrong, C. B., Royal reg, 
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Bri<r.j Lt. C. Lewia, H.M. Royals M. iJ.-Ist Bat. Madras PioDCfrs. The 
troops are at present statioiied as follows : — 

Hend Onurters, ProtHc. H.M.'s Kith Lijjlit Infantry ; H.M. e 38lh rey.j 
H.M.’s 4hli re^.; Body dnard ; Rocktt Troop; Horse and Foot Artillery; 
H.M.'s Rojals, 41st and Hilth re«ts. ; l^th, 26‘th, 28th, 30tb| 38th, aud 43d 
re^tx. Madras N.l. ; 1st Bat. Madras Pioneers; Fool Artillery. 

Rangoon, ilth, 12th, and 3Uh re|fts. Madras N 1. 

Donuhew, 1st Aludras Kuropcau reg. ; 22d reg. Madras N.l. Brigaded 
under Lt.-Col. Hastings Kelly, 1st Madras E. R., C'apt, J. Kitspn, M. B. 

Martaban. 3d reg., or Palamcottah Light Infantry, under Lt.-Col. E. 
Conr}. 

Tavoy and Murgui. 7lh reg. Madras N.I., under Lt.-Col. Court, Capt, T. 
G. Bishop. 

MADRAS. 

Ee f LKs 1 A SI I C A I. A 1*1*0 1 N r M EST. 

Scpt.22, The Rev, K. P. Lewis, Military Chaplain at Xagporc. 


Military Appointmems. 

Hmd Quartern 12, 182.).— (Japt. J. C. Stednmn, 34thN.l., to do duly 
with Ini. Recruiting l)ej)6t at Wallajahad. — 20. Lieut. C. H. Graeme, 5th 
L. C., to join and do duly with 2d L. C. at Bangalore. — 23. Capt. T. C, S. 
H)(le,ofthe 1, hi, and Lieut. .1. H. M‘Braire, of the O'th N.l., will join and do 
duty with Major Kelso’s Detachment, aiiout to embark for Rangoon. — 21. 
Ensign W . C. M'Lcod,30th N.L, is appointed to the 1st Bat. Pioneers, vice 
Gcoghagau resigned; Lieut. R. F. Eamei, 33d, and Lieut. R. A. Joy, 27th 
N.L, to do duty^ ihc former with the 28th, and the latter with the 26th N.l.— 
29, Lieut. J. Aldritt, A»lj. 2d Bat. Aitdl , recently returned sick from Raii- 
goou, to join his reg. at St. Thomas’s Mount. 


Promo MOV. 

Fort Si. (ieorqey Sejit. 6. — Lieut. W. Brooke, 1st Brig. Hor»e .Arlill., to be 
Siiperinteudent of Rocket Est.d* , at head quarters of ArtdI., %. Hunter. 

Padets upyumti d to do (lnli/.—^c\){. 12. Cornet J. ^\ . Slretell, with IstL. C.; 
Ensign {;. . 4 . CosIn, 2lth N.L; Ensigns \V. Siricklund and G. A. Harrison, 
32il N.L; Ensigns R. Bullock aud 0‘Brien, 1st N.l. 


Removai.s AM) Posrjsr.s. 

Head Quarters, Aug. 9.— Ens. N. Bnrrard, ist N.I., removed to IstKurop. 
reg., and will rank next below Ens. U , J. Manning ; Surg. R. Prince, from 
2d to Htb L. C. ; Surg. ,1. Smart, from 4rt,h N 1. to 2d L. C. ; Surg. J. Annes- 
ky, fiom Hth L. C. to 48tb N.L Asdst.-Snrg, J. G. Malcolmsoii, from 4.5tb 
N.l. to .Id L. C. ; Assist.-Surg. J. R. Alexander, from Horse Brigade to 4.’)th 
N.L— 13. Lieut.-C ols. J. Brodie, from28tli to 18tb N.l. ; C. Brook, from I6th 
to 28tli do. ; J. A. Kell}, from IKtb to I6tb do. ; '1', Smitbwaite, from 42(1 to 
•Lath ditto. ; J. Brigg.':, (lute prom.) posted to 42J do. ; L.ieut.-Cols. G, Cadell, 
from 20th to 6lb N.I.; and W. VVoodhouse, from (iih to 20th do. Eus. R. 
Donaldson, from 2rtU to 6th N.L, and will rank ue&t below Eus. J.D. Oliver. 
Capt. R. J. Marr, fioiu 3d to 4th N. Vet. Bat.— 1(1. Ens G. P. Vallenc(*y,36th 
N.l., posted to Ride Corps. ; Eiis. \V. B. Pvpcr, 18th N.L, do. do. ; Kus. W. 
II. Moore, 3/th N.I., do. do. ; Ens. J, Goles, doing doty with .31st L. L, do. 
d(». ; Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. Lorke, 50th N.L, to do duty with Seriugapataiu 
Local Bat. ; Lieut, f Br^,*v. Capt.l H. Bevan, 27th N.L, do. do. ; Capt. J, Ward, 
3')l'n N.L, do. do. ; Lieut.-Col. il. Swaync, lately transferred tn Inv. Estab., 
posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. ; Lieut.-CoL G. Cooper, remox ed from the 34th and 
posted to the 46th N.l. — Sept. 12 Lieut,-Col. 11. Raynslord, removed from 3d 
to 6th, and Lient.-Col, J. Collette, from 6th to 3d L. C.— 22. Lieut.-Col. - 
Com. J. \ leq, (late prom.) to 7ih N.l. ; Lieut. J. Coombs, removed from 38th 
to2l3t N.l. ; Lieut.-(’oL D. C. Smith, (late prom.) posted to 3Hth N.l. — 23. 
Lioiit.-Col. F. P. Stewart, from 13th to 46th N.L; and Lieut.-Col. Bowes, 
from 46th to 13th N.L— 27. Lieuts. J. Maillaud, A, E. Baillie, and F. J. 
Brown, ArtilL, jxistcd to 2d Bat. 


Medical Appointments. 

Sept. 2,— Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. Wylie to he Surg. >. Smart, dec.— 18, Assist.- 
Surg. J.Ricbmoud and G. W. Schciiiman, ordered to place themselves under 
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orders of Cur. Surg. of Fort St. G€orge.~28. Assist. -Surg. N. A. Wood. 4th 

f., to afford Med. aid to the Detach, of Artill. and Eurup, Regt. proceeding 
to Secunderabad. 

Assist. ‘Surgs. directed to join.— d. Lamb, the A. troop Ut brigade Horse 
Artill. at Nagpore ; D. Falconer, the B. troop ditto attlaninauh ; J. Macfar- 
land, the C. troop do. at Bangalore ; D. Archer, the D. tro(jp do. at M. Thomas’s 
Mount; E. Finnerty, the A. troop 2d brigade Horse Artil. at Nagpore; 1). 
Vertuc, the B. troop ditto at Secunderabad; J. Smith, the C. troop ditto at 
Belgaum j J. Ricks, the D. troop at Bengalore. 

BOMBAY. 

Civil and Ecclesiastical Appointments. 

Bombay Castle^ Aug. 1 1, 1825.*-Mr. A. N. Shaw to be Dep. Collector of .Sea 
( iistoms in the Concan ; Mr. W. J. Hunter, Dep. Col. of do. in Guzerat ; Mr. 
11. Brown, Register at Sholajioor; Mr. W.Malet, 2nd do. at Ahmedabad ; Mr. 
,1. H. Shaw, Assist, to the Account.-Gen. and Civ. Auditor.— Oct. Mr. 
(i. W. Anderson, Judge and Crim. Judge of Foonah and Shclapore; Mr. S. 
Marriott, do. do. of Ahmednuggur and Candeish ; Mr. W. A. Jones, do, do. of 
Surat— 8. The Hon. M. A. H. Harris, Acting Register at Dharnar.— 17. Mr. J, 
Kentish, Judge and Criminal Judge of Ahmedabad ; Mr. K. Grant, do. do. of 
Broach; Mr. W. Stubbs, Register to the (’ourt of .Sudder Adawlut. — 22. Rev. 
R. Y. Keays, A. M. to be Chaplain of Surat 

Military Appointments. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 22, 1825.— Lieut. S. Slight, appointed Executive Engi- 
neer to the Surat Division of the Army; Capt. Waddington ditto to the 
Maroda Subsidiary Force.— Capt. P. D. Ottev to act as an Assist, in the De- 
partment of the ^uart -Mast-Gen. at the Presidency, uuiil further orders. 

Otflefs admitted, —The Cadets for the Ca\. are prom, to ('orncts, and those 
for the Inf. to Ens. Date of rank to be settled heivarter. — Cr/c, Mr. L, 
Salmon ; Mr. G. R. Erskine. — Inf. .Mc-.>rs. A. A. Drummond, T. M. Dicklu- 
son, C, Hirdwood, H. (>'. Morse, C. Rooke, E. W. C. Parry, J. Brodhui'st, 
il. Heath, and C. Gibcrne.— .Vcd. Kstub. Messrs. J. Goss and J. Crawford. _ 
Mf.oi<’\l Appoinimrn'is. 

Oct. 17. — D. ('raw to be Staff Surg. to the Forces in (’utch ; Assist.- 
Siirg. C. Scott, Dep. Med. Storekeeper lo ditto.— 22. A. Eason to be Assist 
Apothecary at Porebunder, v. Rozario, dec. — 27. Assist-Snrg. G, Davis, Med. 
Storekeeper at the Presid until further orders. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
r/'Vom the Indian Cazettes.^ 

BENGAL. 

Military Appointment s. 

I'ort inniiam, Aug. 19, 1825 -The Gov.-tien. is pleased to sanction the 
folhiwing temporary appointments with the force serving under Brig. Gen, 
Sir A. Campbell : 

Lieut G. B. O’Biien, of M.H. .ISth Regt., to be Dep.-Assi-*!. f^uy.-Mast 
Gen. on the Gen. Staff of the expedition, Waterman proceeded to Europe. — 
Capt. H. Piper, of H. M. :i8th Regt., to Dep.-Assist Adj.-Gen. to the Div. of 
Bengal troops serving inAva. — 27. Ens. 0‘Halloraii, 14th Foot, to do <luty 
with the Invalids belonging to H. M.’s service at Meerut. 

Pro.moiions, 

1 H/t Lt. Drag. Capt J. Tomlinson, from 13lh L. D.,to be Capt., v. Wether- 
all, who exchanges, 

l.sl Foot. Ens. FI. Mnleer to be Lieut wiiliout pnreb., v. Williamson, dec. ; 
Ens. J. W. Butt to be Lieut, do. v, Bichuer, dec. ; Ens. and Adj. J. Ricbard- 
‘"in to have the rank of Lieut 

•2nd Foot, ('. T. M'Mahou, gent, to be Ens. wkliout purcb.. v. Torrens, 
<lvc. ; Lieut. W. F. Hindle, 6tli Drag. Guards, to be Lieut, v. Berens, who 
exchanges. 

14/A Foot. EnP. T. White to be Lieut without purch., v. Liston, dec.— 
Foot. Lieur. R. H. Willcocks to be Capt, v. Hopper, prom., and Em.. 
H. F. Stokes to be Lieut., v. Willcocks ; Lieut. G. Mackay to be Capt. of a 
Comp, without purch., v. Birch, dec. ; F>iis.AV. H.Minchin, from 31st loot, 
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to be Lieut, do., v. Mackay prom.; Ens. J. J. Lowth to be Lieut, do., 
Torrens, dec. , i j 

Utk Foot. Ens. .J. J. lioye tube Lieut, without purdi , v. Gledstanei, dec, ; 
J. D. Younff, ffcnt., to be Ens. do., v. Boyce, prom. 

46/A Foot. Ens. N. R. Brown to be Lieut., v. Madigan, dec. 

.’)4/A Foot.—Eut. C. Tobin to be Lieut, without purch., v. Considine, dec. 
67/A Foot. Ens. P. Hennessey to be Lieut, without purch., v. Robinson, re- 
moved (0 the 2n<l Foot. 

89/A Foot. Ens. VV. Campbell to be Lieut, without purch., V. Olpherts, dec. ; 
VV. Hope, pent., to be Ens. do., v. Campbell, prom. 


Medical Appointment. 

Oct. 14.— Assist.-Surg-. Stark, M.D., 44tli Foot, to the Med. Chargee of 64th 
Foot. (temp, app ) 


Furloi'giis. 

To Europe. —Lieut. Frizill, .'10th rei?., for two year?, fop the purpose of re- 
tiriiiff on halF pay ; Lieut. Taylor, .‘18th rej. for two years and a half on Med. 
Cer. : Maj. Tovey, dlstre^t., for two years on Med. Cer.-, Capt. Pickard, 
47th regt., for do. on do. ; Lieut, and Adj. M‘Carthy, fordo, on do. 

To AVff.— Lieut. VV. J. King, 89th Foot, fop four months ; Lieut. Brownrigg, 
13th regt., for four mouths ; Bapt. Taylor, 13th Dragoons, for six mouths on 
Med. (.'er. 


[From the London Gazette s."] 

4/A Lt. Draprn, Lieut. C. P. Ainslie, from half-pay, to be Lieut, v. Lewis, 
who cxch., rec.dif. 

I l/A Lt. Dr. H. A, Reynolds to be Corn, by purch., v. Johnson. 
lO/A Lt. pr. Corn. G. S. Brown, from ('ape Corps of Cav., to be Corn, by 
THirch., V. Jillard, prom. ; Lieut. VV. Williams, from hall-pay, 1st Drag^., to 
be P^yma^t., v. Nejland, dec. 

!.«/ Foot, l^ieut. j. (’ross to be Capt. by purch., v, Macdougall, who retires ; 
Surg. A. Armstrong, from Ceylon Regt., to be Surg. 

3d Foot. W, (i. Beare to be Ens. by purcli., v. Gordon, prom. 

6/A Foot, Maj, J. Algco, from 67tli Foot, to be Maj., v. 'Faylor, who exch, 
14/A Fool. Ens. R. Daly to be Lieut., v. Horner, dec. ; and J. B. Maxwell 
to be Ens., v. Daly. 

^ 16/A Foot^ Ens. G. Myliusto be Lieut. by purch., v. Henley, prom.; J.f.'as- 
M(ly to be Lns. by purcli., v. Mylius ; A. C. Sterling to be Ens, by purch., v. 
Delancey, prom. ; W, Ashmore to he Ens. by purch., v. Sterling, app. to the 
24tli Foot, 

20/A Foot, Lieut.'Col. II. Thomas, from h. p., to be Lieut. -Col., v. J. Ogil- 
vie, who cxch,, rec. dif. ; F.lloni to be Ens. by purcli., v, Boddaiii, app. to 
18th Foot. “ 

30/A toot. Eih. H, M. Dixon to be Lieut, by purch, v. Cheape, prom. ; and 
J. M. T. Bosion to be Ens. l)y purcli., v. Dixon. 

,tl.s7 Foot. Lieut. -Col. J. G. B.mmg.iult, from b. p., to be Lieut, -Col., paying 
dif , V. Fearon, app. to 61th Foot. ; Ens. H. Evatis to be Lieut, by purch., v. 
Campbell, prom. ; T. Pearson, Gent, to be Ens. by purch., v. Mills, prom, 
.IH/A Foot, Lieut. J. F. Woodward, from 71st Foot, to he Capl. by purch., v. 
Mattheucs, who retires ; Lieut. A. Davies, from llth Lt. Dr., to be Capt. by 
pureh., V. Magil, who retires. 

^y\lh toot. Lieut. J. Stoddard, from 34th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Lynam, who 
exeli. ; Hosp. Assist. J. Macdonald lo be As.sist.-Surg., v, Leich,dec. ; Lieut. 
J. Crofton, from 3(1 R. Vet. ILt.,to be Lieut., v, Fotbcrgill, app. to 64tli Foot. 

hoot. Hosp. .Assist. A. Callander to be Assist.-Surg., V. Macqueen, prom, 
ill Cexlon Regl. 

87/A hoot, Lns. Hon. A. Harley, froom 36tb Foot, to be Lieut, by purch., 
V. Serjeant, who retires. 

89/A Foot. Lieut. J. II. Palmer, from li.p., 23d Lt. Dr., to be Lieut., v.S.G. 
Bagshaw, who cxch. 

‘j7/A Foot. Ell-. E. Cheney to be Lieut, bv purch., v. Prior, who retires; 
Lieut. W, Kelly, from 3.hi Foot, to be Capt by pureh., v. Forster, prom, i T. 
B, Huut to be Ens. by purch., v, Cheney, prom. 

Cejfbn Regt, Assist.-Surgeou A. Macqueen, from 83 d Foot, to be Surg-,, t, 
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ArmfltroBj, prom, in 1st Foot; Lieut Lord W. F. Montagu, from h. p. 90th 
Foot, to be 1st Lieut. 

Mowed to dispose af their half-pay, Capt. H. GokUcut, 2d Ceylon Regt. ; 
Capt. E. Sterling, 16th Foot; Lieut. W. Place, 4.'»th Foot. Eos. J. Dillon, 
47th Foot; Cap^ W. B. Fairman, 4th Ceylon regt.; Capt. J. Dyas, 2d Ceylon 
regt. ; Capt. J. P. Milbanke,47th Foot, 

Unattached. 

Major W. W. Higgins, from l.'ith Light Drag., to be Lieut.-Col. of luf. by 
porch., V. Stanser, who retires ; Lieut. (J. A. Campbell, from Slst Foot, to he 
Capt. of Inf. by purch. ; Lieut. W. C. Langmead, 44th Foot, to be do. ; Lieut. 
G. Ruxtou, 31st do,, to be do. 


BXltTBS, KARAZAOBS, ABB BBATBB. 

CALCU'ITA. 

Births,— \\ig, 14. The lady of Capt. Roberts, of a daughtcr.--25. At How- 
rah, the lady of W. Durham, Esq., of a son.— 29. The lady of the Rev. W. 
Adam, of a daughter; the lady of Capt. J. Ecklord, 6th N. f., of a son.— 30. 
The lady of Capt. W. Cunningham, of a son.— Sept. 8. The lady of \V. S. Ste- 
vc'ii, Es(i., CivilSurg.,ofa son,— 14. The lady of the Hon.C. R. Lindsay, C.S,, 
ofa daughter.— 1,'i. The lady of Capt. E. C. Sneyd, of a daughter.— 19. The 
lady of W. Prinsep, Esq,, of a son.— 20. The lady of W. E. Burne, Esn., C. S , 
of a son.— 23. At the Mint, the lady of D. Ross, Esq., of a son.— 2H. The lady 
of J. D. D. Dombal, Esq., of a daughter.— 2.L At the Calcutta Academy, Mrs. 
F. Linstedt, of a son. — Got. 4. The lady of Lieut.-Col. G. II. Gall, of a son.— 
8. The lady of Capt. R. C. Faithful, Maj. of Brig., of a daugltter, 

Sept, 5. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. T. Wood, Assistant in 
the Military Department, to Jane FMizaheth, youngest daughter of Dr. L. 
Hurlini.— 12. At St John’s Cathedral, T. Bit d, K^q., to Miss Jane Glass.— 
Oct. 8. W. Litnanc, F^sq., to Janette Ann, daughter of the late J. Gilmore, 
Esq.- 21. R. Bell, Esq., of Ramnagur, to Miss Adolphina, third daughter of 
the late N. Rabeholm, Esq , of his Danish Majesty’s C. .S, ; W. S. Boyd, Esq., 
to Margaret, daughter of the late A. M'Kean, Esq., of London. 

I)eatlts.-~Se\)t. 8. Miss Emma Begbie, aged 19; Lieut.*C(d. N. Bucke, 20th 
regt. N. I., commanding 1st L. I., Arracan, 8ged 4,’i; H. C. Darnall, Esq., 
attorney at law, aged .30. — lo. At Dum Dum, the infant son of Ca|)t. (.. Gra- 
ham, Ben. H. Arid.— 17. R. Meiselhach, lw|.— 18. Muster F. L. Meiselbach, 
aged It).— 19. At Alliporc, IL M'Kenzie, inf.ant d.aughter of John Moore, 
Esq.— 2.3, C. J. Fox, Esq., aged 34.-24. AV.Trowcr, Esq., C. S.— 2.5. Capt. 
J. L. Garrick, of the ship Hero of Mitlou'n.—2:y. On board the LadyComphellt 
Mr. E. Slatterthwaite, Midshipman, aged 17.— 26. Joseph, the son of A. G. 
Paterson, Esq., aged 6.-28. Nowrojee Serahjie, a man universally lament- 
ed. He was a Parsee merchant, and one of the first of his nation that settled 
in Calcutta,— Oct. .5. At Garden Reach, lAeut. J. Green, of the Artil.; Capt. 
P. Dudgeon, 14th N. I., aged .36.-9. J. (J. Albrecht. Esn., aged 27.-10. At 
the house of Capt. Probyii, Mr. P. Drayer, Midship. H. C. ship Minei'vu^ 
aged 19.— 11. Mrs. L. Bagshaw.the lady J.Bagshaw, Esq., aged 26.— 20, The 
infant daughter of H. W, Money, Esq. — 23, Rev. J. Lawson, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, aged 38, 

MADR.\.S. 

A/am'rtg-e.— Sept. 22. Mr. H. Mneaulay to Miss V. Conea. 

Sept. 6. On hoard the Boyne, A. S. Ponton, Esq.— 22. Rosa Anne, 
infant daughter of Lieut. W. f’ottou, 10th Madras N.I.— Oct. 2. W. Peacock, 
Esq., Dcp. Sheriff of Madras.— 10. Ens. J. Ford, H. M. 69th regt. 

BOMBAY. 

Aug. 20. The lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., C. .S., of a son.— Nov. 4. 
The lady of Lieut. G. W. Blachey, I4tb N. I., of a son. 

Afo/Tia^-M.— Sept. 22. Lieut. R. Lewis, H.M.’s L. Drags, to Sarah, fourth 
daughter of the late Capt. Coterave, R.N,— Oct. 20. J. Williams, Esq., Resi- 
dent at JBaroda^ to Miss Mary Evans. 
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Birthiy Marriages, and Deaths. 

1. G. A. Bax, Esq., aged 24.-Oct. 18. The Rer.E. Frost, 
American Missionary. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Mrth8.-~Ju\y 19. At Singapore, the lady of A. Farquhar, Esq.) of a 80n.— 
24. At Almiedahad, the lady of VV. A. Jones, Esq., C.S., of a daughter.^Aug. 
10 . At Singapore, the lady of D. S. Napier, Esq., of a daughter.—lO. At 
Pbonah, the lady of Capt. Bolton, H.M. 20th regt., of a daughter.— tO. At 
Gorruckpore, the lady of Major E. Simons, 9th Extra N. I., of a daughter.— 
19 . At Girgaum, the lady of W. C. Bird, C. S,, of a son.— 27. At Sultanpore, 

I Benares, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. W. Alexander, 5th regt. L. C. of a son. 
— Sept. 1. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. W. P. Cooke, Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., 
of a son. — 4. At Saugor, the lady of Lient. Weston, Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., of 
a son, — 6. At Hurnee, the lady of the Rev. J. Stevenson, of a daughter.— 
8, At Colombo, the lady of Capt. Duvernet, oCa son. — 9. At Delhi, the lady 
of Capt. Mathison, Cominis, of Ordnance, of a son. — 11. At Knniptee, the 
lady of W. P. M'Donald, Esq., 41st N.I., of a son ; at Tanjore, the lady of 
Capt.Twecdle, of a son; at Ghazeepoor, the lady of Capt. Orchard, Euron. 
Regt,, of a son.— 13. At Muttra, the lady of J. 0. Beckett, Esq., of a daugh* 
ter.— 15. At Trivandram, the lady of Capt. Lethbridge, of a daughter.— 20. At 
Jessore, the lady of K. B. Francis, Esq., of a daughter.— 21. At Ghazeepore, 
the lady of J. Hunter, C. S., of a son.— 22. At (.'ochin, the lady of M. Sargon, 
Ksa,, of a daughter, — 24. At Mangalore, the lady of Lieut. C. P. Rose, 50th 
N. 1., of a daughter.— Oct. 2. At Chowringhee, the lady of C. Mowerson, Esq., 
C. S., of a son ; at Cawupore, the lady of Lieut. Cnreton, H. M. 16th Lancers, 
of a daughter. — ,1. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. E. Wintlc, of a son.— ,5. At 
Negapatain, the lady of J. C. Vanspall, Esq., late Civil Servant of bis Nether- 
lands Majesty, of a son. — (j. At Cossiporc, the lady of Capt. C. Cowles, 
H.C. S.,of a daughter —8. At Cawnporc, the lady of the Rev. T. J. Tor- 
nano, District Chaplain, of a daughter.— 13. At Allipoor, the lady of Lieut. 
Hickey, of a sou.— 22. At Baroda, the lady of Capt. W. R. Lester, Commis. 
of Stores, of a son. 

Aug. 6, Ou hoanl the General Kijd, the lady of S. Paxton, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter, 

Marriat(es,-~,]o\y .5. At New Norfolk, Van l^iemen’s Land, Lieut.«Col. S. 
H. Tod, Bengal Kstab., to Mary, youngest daughter of the lute Capt. E. Mac- 
donald.— Sept. 7. AfChandernagore, B. Hartly, Esq., indigo planter, to Miss 
L. C. Gcntlchomine. — 12. At Agra, Lieut.-t.’ol. J. Delamtvin, to Miss H. M. 
Norris.— 30. At Tranquclnir, Lieut. W. P, Burton, 27lh N.I., to Miss M. H, 
Lutter, daughter of the late Major Lutter, of ihe llanish service. 

July 31. At Promt*, F. C. Minchall, Esq., H. C. Flotilla Service. 
—Aug. 9. At Arracan, on hoard the Indiana, Hospital Ship, Capt. Howell, 
16tb M. N.I.— 18. At Arracan, J. W. Boyd, Assi^t.-Surg. 11. C. S.— 21. At 
SauTOr, W. Douglas, infant son of A. Garden, Esq., Med. Estah.— 22. At 
Lucknow, Pelcgrine Treves, E^q , C. S. ; at Arracan, Mr. J. Wood, late chief 
officer of the schooner jl/r/nVinno ; at Dacca, J. G. Hailey, Esq., indigo planter. 
—23. At Mandavic, in Cutch, Major A. C. H. Lamy, commanding 16th N.I. 
— T.IO. At Pcrmiig, Capt. H. Daviilson, 30th Bengal N.I.— Sept. 2. AtDooab, 
in the Fort of Helgauui, Capt. C. Warre, of the Artill. — 3. At Mahidpore, the. 
lady of C.\pt. W. Bell, Bengal Artill.— 6. At Dacca, N^rs. Bowman, wife of 
Mr. C. Bowman, Dep. Commis. of OrJ., aged 47 ; at Doeuajpore, N. Macleod) 
Acting Judge of Circuit.— 8. At Arracan, Superin. SurgW. L. Grant.— 11. At 
Soanpett, on bis mute toNagjwre, Capt. J. Roy, 2il European reg, ; At Arra- 
can, Lieut. F. Consldine, H.M.’a .“iith reg. — 12. At Rangoon, Capt. W. Didge, 
of the ship Shah-ooU Ahmed ; at Dacca, the infaut son of J. Drew, Esq,, C. S. 
—14. At Mir/aporc, R. Hastings, son of J. N. M. Macnahb, C. 8,-16. At 
Dinapore, Lieut. H. P. Ridge, Adjutant 39th N.I.— IS. On hoard the Royal 
George, in Penang Roads, J. Trotter, Esq. jun., Bengal C. S., aged 25.— 21. 
At Belundshur, Poucll Holt, eldest son of Capt. IL White, 2d Ex. Light Cav. 
—22. At Bellary, George, infant son of Lieut. J. Metcalf, Fort Adjutant at 
that station.— 27. At Bhaugnlpirc, Licut.-C<tl. J. Swiuton. — 28. At Midna- 
pore, Capt H.WliiufieM,.39ihN.L— 29. At Moorshedabad,S, Marshall, Esq., 
son of the late Lieut.-Gcn. Sir R. Marshall, K.C.B,— 30. At Chittagong, the 
Rev, Dr, J, Vincent.— Oct. 5. At Canupore, .Mi»s Lydia D, Norrit, eldest 
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daughter of the late Lieut.*Col, J, Norris, Madras Engineers.— 12 . At Pe» 
nang# J*^R- Cuppage, Esq., C. S., aged 22 , son of Major-Gen. Ct^page, Royal 
ArtiTl.-'23. At Arcot, J. St^benspn, Esq., Superin. of the Vet. Eitab. 

At On board the fraterloOf on ^r passage to China, G. S. Jackson, 
son of J. Jackson, Esq.— Aug. 5. On board the Lord Amherst^ J. W. Carroll, 
Esq. M. D.— Sept. 2. On board the H^dery^ Capt. B. Wooly, 29th N. I.— 
Oct. 1. Qn boanl the Woo^ord^ the lady of the Rev. E. Ray, returning to 
India*— On his passage to England, Lieut. Woulds, 56th Foot.— In t)^c. jagt, 
off St. Helena, on board the lAffeyt R. Kingsford, Midshipman, aged 27. 

EUROPE. 

Feb. 17. fThe lady of Lieut.* Col. B. Elphinstone, of a daughter.— 
24. The lady of Capt. Basil Hall,R. N., of a daughter.— 25. The lady of Lieut.‘> 
Gen. Sir W. Inglis, K. C. B., of a son. 

Jfarrirt/fM.— Feb. 7. At Paisley, T. Dykes, Esq., of Calcutta, to Marion^ 
daughter of T. Leishman, Esq.— 10. At Kdinburgb, A. Kedsiic, Esq., Suit; 
H. C.S., to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late A. Fyfe, Esq., Lecturer tm 
Anatoiny.-^18. At Carmarthen, D. Prytherch, Esq., to C. G. Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Dalton, Esq., of the Hou. E. I. Co.'s Med. 
Service, Madras. — 27. Lieut. A. A. Williamson, H. E. 1. C. Mil. Service, to 
J. E. Rosalia, only daughter of the late A. Menrns, Esq., .3d Regt. of Guards. 
—March 8 . Lieut. Col. F. Phillips, (late of thC 1.5th Huzzars,) to Margaret, 
.id daughter of J. Pallister, Esq.jofDcrryluskan, Tipperary ,—-14. At Dublin, 
J. Radcliffe, Esq., to Miss H. Wall^^iece of the late Gen. Conyngham, Hon. 
E. I. Co.’s Service.— 21. Capt. A. M. F. Grove, 13lh Light Dragoons, to 
Frances Selina, eldest daughter of F. Gregory, Esq., of Stivichall, Coventnr. 
Lately, at Reading, W. Rowland, Esq., Bombay Med. Kstah., to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Taylor, Esq. 

March 4. At St. Roques, M'Millan Jameson, M. D,, late Surg.i 
Gen. Royal Artil., aged 69.-5. At Douglas, Gen. Stapleton, son of the Into 
Sir T. Stapleton of Gre/s Court, Oxfordshire.— 6 . At Brighton, W. Roe, Esq., 
late Chairman of the Board of Customs. At his scat, Redgrave-hall, Suffolk^ 
G. Wilson, Esq., Admiral of the Red.— 16. Lieut.-Col. C. Tyron, late of.lbe 
88 th Regt., aged 42,— Lately, at London, H. Smith, Esq,, twenty-nine yeart 
Solicitor to the East India Comp., and clerk to the Drapers’ Hall Comp.— 
Major Perkins Major, formerly his Majesty’s Consul at Tunis, and Equerry td 
the Duke of Sussex, aged 80. Captain J, Lindsey, brother to thelate Earl 6 f 
Balcarras. Col. W. Bulkeley, aged 62. At Kempsey, near Worcester^ 
Lieut.-Col. Little^ E. 1, Co.’s Service. At Rome, Lieut. W. Fraser, H. 

44th Regt. At Chelteuham, Major Corfield, formerly Dep. Mil, Aua .7 
Gen. in Bengal. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA.-October 19, 1825, 

Government Securities, SfC. 

Buy.] Rs. As, Rs.A.i. [.Sell. 

^ Premium 27 8 Remlttable Loan 6 per cent, 26 8 Premium 

Discount 0 6 4 per Cent. Loan .... 0 10 Discount 

' Ditto 0 6 5 per Cent. Loan .... 0 12 • Ditto. 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills 6,0perccqt. 

Do. of Government Ditto 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company's Paper for 2 
montlis fixed « ® 


KATRS OP EXCHANGE. 

On London, 6 nionths sight, 2s. Id.jMr S. R. 

Madraiv .30 days 92 a 96 S. R. per 100 Madras Rupees. 
Bombay, Ditto 98 . . . S. R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 
Bank Shares— Premium 4800 to 5000. 

Orienfal Heruli, Voll 9, P 
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ARRIVAU FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Bwl if Art\w\. Ship’tNamt. CmtMkier. Platt ^ Dep^t. DtiU. 
\m 1835. 

Fd»., 85 Downs .. London .. Phillips 1, Singapore SepLlS 
Feb. 27 Downs .. Lady Kemiaway Sarflen .. Bomfa^ .. Nov. 6 

Feb. 27 At Cowes . Richd.Rlinmer Nichol .. Singapore Aug. 23 

Feb. 27 Otr> Dover .. Indian .. Sharman .. Calcutta.. Sept.!£2 

Feb. 28 Off Liverpool Calcutta . . Streyan . . Bombay . . Oct. — 

Mar. 1 Offlsleot Wight Jane .. 'faylor .. Singapore Aog. 23 

Mar. 3 Downs .. Magnet .. Tweld .. Bombay .. Oct. 21 

Mar. 3 At Cowes .. Catherine .. Endicot .. Batavia .. Oct. 22 

Mar. 16 OffSciUy Madras .. Fayrer .. Bengal .. Nov. 5 

Mar. 22 Portsmouth.. Ellen .. Camper .. Mauritius Dec. 5 


JDalt, port ^ Arrival. 

1825. 

Sept. 3 NewS.Walcs 

Sept. 3 Bombay 

Sept. 3 Bombay 

Oct. 3 Bengal 

Bengal 
Bengal . 

Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal # 

Ben^l 
Anjer Roads 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

8S: 

Ort. 

Oct 


6^, 10 Mac&as 
O^t 13 Bengal 
Oct 13 Bengal 
Oct. 16 Maaras 
Oct. 16 Bengal 
Oct. 19 Bengal 
Oct. 20 Ben^ ' 
Oct. 26 Bengal 
Nov, 4 Bengal 
Nov. 17 Bata>da 
Dec. 28 Cape 
Dee. 28 Cape 
Dec. 31 Cape 


Jan. 14 St Helena ,. 
Jao. 17 St Helena .« 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


ShtpU Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Norfolk , , 

Greig 

. . London 

James Sibbald 

Forbes 

. London 

Cambridge 

Barber 

. . London 

Thomas Grenville 

Manning 

. . London 

Marq. Wellington 

Blanshard 

. . London 

Thalia 

Biden 

. . London 

Woodford 

Chapman 

, . London 

Childc Harold .. 

West 

. , London 

Coldstream 

HaU 

. . Loudon 

Africa 

Skelton 

.. Ceylon ALond. 

Roxburgh Castle 

Denny 

. . London 

hilizabetb 

Stephens 

. . China 

Malabar 

Skitter 

. . Singapore 

Sultan 

Mitchell 

.. M^ras 

H.M.S. Champion 



Portsmouth 

William Miles .. 

Beadle 

. , London 

Mary 

Jeifeison 

. . Liverpool 

Kingston 

Bowen 

.. London 

Columbia 

Chapman 

, , Liverpool 

Cam Brea Castle 

Davey 

, . London 

Albion 

WeUer 

. . London 

John Taylor 

Atkinson 

, , Liverpool 

Mary Ann 

O'Brien 

, . London 

Eleanor , , 

Tabor 

Bengal - 

Catherine 

Mackintosh 

.. London '^ . 

Fortitude 

Barcham 

.. London . 

Laz'd Sufiicld .« 

Dean 

Bengabi^/ 

Dorothy 

Garaock 

. , Bombajf. 

Larkins 

WUkinion 

.. Bengal 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. Port of Depart, SkipU Name. 

J826. 

Feb. 27 Bonrdeaux Jean Pierre 

lilar. 4 Liverpool MaUl& 

Mar. 8 Deal Britannia 

Mar. 8 Deal Sir David Scott 

Mar. 8 Liverpool North Briton . . 

Mir. 9 OffPfymoutfa GeorgelV. ., 

Mar. 10 Deal Diadem 

Mar. 10 Deal Thomas Coutts 


Destarque 

BuUey 

Lamb 

Orr 

lUchmond 

Barrow 

Colgrave 

Chrystie 


.. Madras 

.. Batavla&SlDg^re 
. , Cape ' ; 

.. Bengal and dihti 
Bengal 

.. Ben^ aitd China 
.. Bombay 

.# Bombay and Chiiia 
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Shipping Intelligence. 

Daft. Port of JJepMrI. Skip'tNume. ComMtHdtr. Dtitinaliofi. 

1826. 

Mar. 10 Deal . CasUe Huntly Drammoud .. Madras and China 

Mar. 1 1 Deal M4i^'. HUhtly ‘ ' Finser * ' . « Madras and China 

Mar. 1.3 Deal Columbine .. Tait .. Bombay 

Mar. 16 Offl. of Wight Euphrates .. Meade .. Madras and Bengal 

Mar. 16 Plymouth ‘ Sparfod'hawh' Pnlklngthorne Cape 

Mar. 16 Plymouth H.MiS, Hind . . Madras 

Mar. 17 Deal l^y Melville . . Clifford .. Beni^ and China , 

Mar. 10 Deal ' Marq. Canton Fox Gilson . . St Helena & CMua 

Mar. 21 Portsmouth Duke of Bedford Tween .. Madras audBehgal,^ 

8BIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. Lat.ntti Lm- ShipU Ifawt. Commander. P.o/ Depart. DeeHnatiett. < 
1825. 

NoV. 6 Lord Hastings, Talbot .. London .. Bengal 

Fifty miles South of reef buoy, Sandheads^ 

Nov. 8 1415N. 88 E. Kingston ..Bowen .. Mad&Lon.Bengal 

Nov.lff 2 30 N. 91 40 E. George Home Higgin . . London . , Bengal 
Nov.:i0 8 b. 29 W. Ellen . . Patterson . . London . . Cape 

1826. 

,lan. 12 2 N. 21 W. Perseverance Best .. London ,, Bengal 

Jan. 23 5 37 N. 23 Indian . bhanuoii . . Calcutta. . London 

Jan. 23 Doiothy ..Garnock Bombay.. LI ver|x>l 

Off Ascension Island. 

Feb. 2 38 30 Penelope . . Christie . . Mauritius Undon • 

Feb. 3 5 S. 17 16 Atlas . . Hunt . . Miul.&Cey.London 


GENBRAL LIST OK PASSKNGKRS. 


VASSENGKHS HOMEWARDS. 

fly the Malcolm, Kyles, from Madras:— Major Gen. R. Sewell; Mrs. Sewell; 
Miss and Master Sewell ; Major JohnLe.slie; Mr.s. Leslie; Miss Leslie; Capt. 
U. Brunton; Capt. Jenour; Capt. John binilh; Llent. Taylor; Mrs. Taylor; 
Lieut. Sherlock; C. Dickson; C. Stewait; James E. Muttebury ; 0. Hollawan; 
H. B. Frizill, and G. B. Hose; Eus. A.'C. Anderson; John Coghlan, Eiq.t 
Assist. Slug. ; Mr. Shoolbraid. 

By the Jnmn, from Calcutta : Mr. Ogilby, merchant ; Lieut. Frederick, Bcii* 
galN.L 

Bythe/^ody Kenmway, from Bombay.— Mrs, Peppir; Miss Pepplrj LievI* 
W. kingstone, and J. R. Gloag. 

By the Atlat, Hunt, frob Madras and Ceylon, (daily expected) Mr. Bruce, 
Hon. 0).’8 Mil. Ser. ; Capt. Monciieff, Madras Artil. ; Mr. Hooper, Hon. Co,*s 

C. S.; Lieut. Wilson . Royal Artil; Lieut. White, 2d Ceylon Hog,, died on hU 
passage; Mrs. and Misa Hooper ; Mrs., Miss, and Master Busche. 

By the Madrat, Fayrer, from Bengal :-His Excellency Sir Etlvy. Paget, 
Comuflttder-in-Chief ; .Capt, Champagne, Mil. Sec. and Aid-de-camp ; W.W. 
Hobhouse, Esq,, merchant ; M^or Tovey, H. M. dlstlleg.) Ms^or Swiney, Ben- 
gal Arby: Mr. Freeman, do.; Mr. M‘Ghie, H.M. 3lst Reg.; Mr. Gladstone, 
madr^ N. I. ; Master G. E. 0. Smith ; Mrs. Twiuuiug ; Mrs. N. M'Leod; Mrs. 

D. Ware; Mrs. Troten; Mrs. Kelly. „ * 

By Coromandel, Boyes, (expected):— Mrs. Barlow; Mr. Ashbumer; 
Mrs. Ashburncr ; Mis. Shenock and cliildren; Col. Vaughan; J. Malnwaring, 
Egq.j Paris, Esq.; Basil Cochran, Esn. ; Capt. Luke, .Wth R«. » Cant. 
Everist, Engineer; Lieut. Taylor and child; Lieut. Aubruthcr, 34th N. I.; 
Ueut. Roxburgh, Cav. ; Ensign Elliot. 
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, HORRORS Ot THE SEA. 

Thi following authontic narrative of hnman inffering, by exposnre to ihipwmk, it lo fall 
of terrific admonition to all those concerned in the outfit and management of ships, that we 
record it here, in the hope of its impressing all who read it with (he importanco of BM^ing 

atery powible provision for security against similar honors. Narrative of ocenrreacai on 

' bbard the Francet and Mary, 3D6 tons, John Kendall, master, fVom St.John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, baand to Livenool 

“ Sailed from St John's Jan. 18, 1838.— Feb. 1. Strong gales from the W.N.W.j carried 
away the roain-top-mast and mizen-mast head; hov6 to; got boats' sails in the main rigging, 
to keep the ship to the wind. At eleven, p. m., shipped a heavy sea, which washed away the 
cabouse, jolly-Doat, and disabled five men.— Feb. 3. Cleared away the wreck, and made sail be- 
fore ^e wind ; strong breezes.— Feb. 5, eleven, a. m. Strong gales, with a heavy sea i clewed 
the sails up and hove to— head to the southward : shipped a sea, which carried away the long- 
boat, companion, tiller, unshipped the rndder, the best bower-chain, and washed a man over- 
board, who was afterwards saved. At II. 10, another heavy sea struck us. which stove onr 
stem in. C nt away our foremast, and both bower anchors, to keep the ship to the wind ; em- 
ployed in getting what pnWUions we could— by knocking the bow port ont, saved fifty pounds 
uf mad and fire pounds of cheese, which we stowed in the main-top ; got the masterVwife 
and female passenger on, whilst we were clearing away below, lightening the ship ; most of 
the people slept in the top ; at day-light found Patrick Cooney hanging by his legs flfom the 
oat-narpins, dead from fatirae ; committed his body to the deep.— F^. 6, eight a. m. Saw a 
strange sail standing towards us ; made signal of distress— stranger spoke ns, and remained in 
company twenty-four hours, hut received no assistance, the American making an exouie that 
the sea was running too high. Made a tent of spare canvass on the forecastle, and put the 
people on a short allowance of a quarter of a biscuit a day.— Feb. 8. Saw a brig to lee- 
ward } strong gales.— Feb. 9, ten a. m. Observed the same vessel to windward— made the 
■ignalof distress i stranger bore up and showed American colours.— Feb. 10. He spoke us. 
asking how long we had been in (bat situation, and what we intended to do- if we utendeo 
leaving the ship ? Answered, yes. He then asked if we had any rigging? Answered, yes. 
Night coming on, and blowing bard, saw no more of the stranger. Suffered much from hanger 
and thirst. On about Feb, It, saw a large ship to the Northward ; did not speak her ; wore 
head to tho'North ward. At this time all our provisions were out ; suffered much from hunger, 
having received no nourishment for mne days '—Feb. 31. Departed this life, James Clarke, 
seaman ; read prayers, and committed Ins body to the deep. We were at this time on half a gUI 
of water a-day, and huQering much fioni hunger. During the whole period of being on the 
wreck, we were wet from top to toe.— Feb. ‘23. John Wilson, seaman, died at 10 a.m.} pre- 
served the body of the deceased, eat him up in miarters, washed them overboai’d, and hung 
them on pins.— Feb. 33. J. Moore died, and was thrown overboard, having eaten part of him, 
such as the liver and lieait. From this date to Satmday, the 5th of March, the following num- 
ber perished from hunger; Henry Davis, a Welch boy , Alexander Kelly, seaman; John Jones, 
apprentice-boy, nephew of the owner; James Fiicr, cook; Daniel Jones, seaman; John 
Hutchinson, seaman; nud John Jone.s, n buy. tbiew the last-named overboard^ his blood 
being bitter i also, James Piier, who was working Ins passage home under a promise of mar- 
riage to Anil Saunders, tho female passenger, who attended on the master’s wile ; and who, 
when she heard of Frier’s death, shrieked a loud yell, then snatclilng a cup from Clerk (mate), 
cut her late intended husband’s throat, and drank his blood, insisting (hat she had the greatest 
right to it; a scuflle ensued, and the heroine (the words of the narratoi] gut the better of her 
ndvetstHry, and then allowen him to drink one cup to her two '—Feb. 2fi. On or about this day 
an English brig hove in sight— hoisted the ensign downward— stranger hauled his wind to- 
wards us, and hauled his foicsail nn when abreast of us, kept his course, about one mite dii- 
taaoe, set his foresail, and we soon lost sight of him '. fresh breeze, with a little rain-rtbe sea 

S litis smooUi, but he went off, huv mg shown Engiisli colours ; had be at this time taken vt off 
e wreck, much of the subsequent dreadful suffering would have been spared us.— March?. 
His Majesty's ship Bhndf came in sight, and to our relief. In lat. 44. 4.3. N., Ion. 31 . 57. W.— 
'Words are quite inadequate to express our feelings as well as those which Lord 3yron 
and our deliverers most evidently possessed, when they had fonnd they had oo^o to 
tOMue six of their fellow-creatures (two of them females) frtnn a most awfbl, lingering, 
but certain death. It came on to blow during the night a fresh gale, which would, 
no doubt, have swept us all overboard. Lieutenant Gambler came in the sh(F*k Cbt- 
ter, to bring ns from the wreck ; he observed to us, 'You have yet, I perceive,;, Iresh 
meat.’ To which vre were compelled to reply, * No, Sir, it is part of a man, one Of ou 
nnfoitunatecrew 1 It was our intention to put ourselves on an allowance, even of thitlbod, 
tills cvuiniig, had not you come to our relief.’ The master's wifb, who underwent lU fho 
most hoi ml suliVrings which the human understanding can imagine, bore them muefc brtter 
than could possibly hove been expi-rted. She is now, although much emaciated, a rekpietnbie. 
good-looking woman, about twenty-five years of age, and the mother of a boy seven yeaii 01 
age. But, what must have been the extremity of want te which she was driven, when the 
ate the brains of one of the apprentices, saying it was the most delicions thing she ever 
taateid; and it was still more melancholy to relate, the person whose brains she thuti wu 
forced by hunger to eat, had lieen Uiree times wrecked before, bat was providentially pkked 
up b| a vessel, after being two-and-twenty days on the wreck, water-logged; but, In the pif- 
Bcnt Instance, h« perislird, having survived similar sufferings for a space of twenty-nhM dM». 
and then became food for his remaining shipmates! Ann Hanndert, the other female, Md 
mere strength in her calamity than most of the men ; she performed the doty of enttingjw 
and cleaning the dead bodies, koeplDg two knives in her monkey iacketj.and when me 
breath was announced to have flown, she w'ould sharpen her knives, bleed the deceased fa 
the neck, drink his blood, and cut him up as usual. From want of water, thoM who perished 
drank their own urine and salt water : they became foolish, crawling upon their bands 
round the deck (when they could), and died generally raving mad.” 
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A THEORETICAL* AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE UW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

No. 1. 

Theoretical View of the Law of Libel in England, 

It will scarcely be denied that there never has been a time during 
which the public mind has been satisfied, and controversy intcrmittedi 
respecting the theory and practice of the law of libel. The partition 
of power between the jury and the bench has only been adjusted 
within less than forty y^ars, after a struggle of upwards of a century ; 
during which, doctrines now esteemed most repugnant to reason and 
humanity, were judicially maintained and enforced by the highest 
authorities. But the mode of originating the prosecution, appointing 
the jury, and establishing the rules of evidence, (circumstances which 
involve, practically, a comprehension within the widest, or a circum- 
scription within the narrowest, limits of the acts which may be de- 
scribed and treated as crimes,) are to this day topics of unceasing 
debate; and no verdict or judgment is received with tolerable una- 
nimity as to its justness or equity. In every case of acquittal there 
are thousands who would have voted for conviction ; and in every 
case of conviction, there may be even more who would have voted for 
acquittal. Such a state of things implies the continual prevalence of 
chance or partiality, or both; and the impossibility of discriminating 
between what will eventually be tolerated, and what will not, as well 
as of appreciating the quantum of evil effected by the libel, whether 
directed against individuals, communities, or institudions, robs punish- 
ment of all its efficacy, whether as corrective of the offender, or 
admonitory to others. 

If these consequences necessarily result from the application of 
temporal penalties to errors of opinion, and those vices of the heart 
which display themselves in mere words f whether printed, written, or 
spoken, and whether characterized as treasonable, blasphemous, 
seditious, slanderous, or scandalous, the remedy will appear to be to 
consider this class of offences, like other immoralities which do sot 
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occasion bodily or pecuniary damage, as exclusively the objects of 
spiritual or intellectual censures, which experience has proved to be 
tlie only weapons of whose wounds they are susceptible. Moral 
methods, like chemical tests, detect and separate the deleterious 
matter, which eludes and defies the grasp of all rude mechanicak 
applications. 

In support of this proposition, we may consider, first, the difficulty 
of ascertaining and estimating the mischief produced by libels, because 
it is acknowledged that malignity, which does not exert itself extrin- 
sically, is not an object of human punishment. This is most strikingly 
evinced by the contrast between the epithets which are constantly 
lavished on the ephemeral productions of the press, and the effects to 
which such productions can be referred as their indi^sputable causes. 
Day after day, and year after year, from century tp century, we are 
told that libellers are scattering fiiebrands, arrows and death • that 
their despotism is intolerable, exercising a power which it is not only 
impossible for human ingenuity to resist, but which acts with all the 
secrecy of a Venetian tribunal, and at the same time strikes with all 
the ceitainty of the Holy Inquisition; that their principles are de- 
structive of the institutions of the country, and that no punishment is 
so appropriate as to oblige them to abjure the realm, whose peace and 
happiness they invade and endanger.' Still the country proceeds in 
her career of improvement, leaving behind her those temporary and 
almost momentary distresses which spring from revulsions in trade, and 
having had in truth no dangers to encounter but those encroachments 
on the constitution to which w'eak and corrupt ministers are so prone 
to resort on every little increase of popular agitation. No libellers are 
banished ; a few are imprisoned, but not silenced ; and yet the insti- 
tutions of the country have suffered no detriment, but the reverse ; 
useful reforms have taken place ; and those victims who were de- 
scribed as having been struck down by so many irresistible and 
invisible shafts, are in the enjoyment of the best health, and highest 
prosperity. This is the circle which we beat in endless succession. 
The cry of danger from the license of the press is perpetually renewed, 
in spite of innumerable demonstrations that abuses in the laws, or 
their administration, are the only sources of real danger, and that 
those abuses cannot be exposed without unlimited freedom of discus- 
sion ; in the course of which truth and candour have invariably 
triumphed, and will ever triumph, over the utmost perversions of false- 
hood and malignity. 

“ If every dreamer of innovations,” says Dr. Johnson,* “ may 
propagate his projects, there can be no settlement; if every murmurer 
at Government may diffuse discontent, there can be no peace ; and if 
every sceptic in theology may teach his follies, there can be no reli- 
gion.” Such was Dr. Johnson’s estimate of the mischief of libelling, 
with the toleration of which he thought peace and religion could not 


> Speeches of Mr. Canning, Dec. 22 and 23, 1812. 

* Life of Milton. See Starkie on the Law of Libel, p. 3« 
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co-dckt, though he lived in a country celebrated for the wisdom of its 
institutions, its patriotism, and its regard for religion, while the press 
teemed with the projects of innovators, the complaints of murmurors, 
and the follies of sceptics ! “ Punishment,” he continues, “ which 
may crush the author, promotes the book ; and it seems not more 
reasonable to leave the right of printing unrestrained, because writers 
may be afterwards censured, than it would be to sleep with doors un- 
Ixrlted, because by our laws we may hang a thief.” He considered 
censorship as affording the only security, though he acknowledges that 
under such a system, “ power must always be the standard of truth,” 
and every other expedient, however rigorous, as an aggravation of the 
evil, by increasing the circulation of the libel. He justly states the 
dilemma to be between censorship and unqualiUcd toleration ; but he 
errs grievously in choosing the former alternative instead of the latter. 
He also begs the question by assuming that the dreamer propagates 
his innovations, that the murmurer diffuses his discontent, and that 
the sceptic teaches his follies ; whereas each can do no more than 
publish his sentiments, thereby submitting them to the criticism, cas- 
tigation, and refutation, not merely of other dreamers, murmurers, 
and sceptics, but of the infinite majority of the sober-minded, of the 
loyal, the peaceable, and the religious. 

The farther back we carry our reference to the opinions of our 
ancestors, as to the extent of mischief produced by libelling, the more 
extravagantly shall we find it stated ; and the more shall we be 
encouraged to hope that, if not for this, it is certainly reserved for 
some succeeding generation to purge the statute-book of the title libclp 
as those of witchcraft and heresy have already been expunged.* Thus 
wlien Lord Stair says, Vaniniis deitatem non aperte negavit, sed, 
‘i'c., et justissime in inclyta urbe Tholosa damnatus est ct crematus * 
and when Bishop Hall, in his flaming ‘ Treatise on Moderation,' 
•says,* “ Calvin did well approve himself to God’s church, in bringing 
•'^ervetus to the stake at Geneva,” they discover not merely the inten- 
*«ity of their disapprobation of the impiety imputed to Vaninus and 
Nervetus, which might be allowable or meritorious, but their belief 
fliat the public mischief resulting from the publication of erroneous 
tlieology, was so great as to justify the infliction of capital punishment 
for its repression. A more striking illustration is afforded by the 
following extract from Jeremy Taylor’s * Liberty of Prophecy ing,’ 
section 13 : “He that teaches others to sin is worse than he that 
commits the crime, whether he be tempted by his own interest, or 
encouraged by the other’s doctrine. It was as bad in Basilides to 
teach it to be lawful to renounce faith and religion, and^ take all 
manner of oaths and covenants in time of persecution, as if himself 
l»ad done so. Nay, it is as much worse as the mischief is more uni- 

* “ In the code of a free people it would be nosurprise if the title of libel were 
not to be found. A well-meant censure would l>e merit, a malicious one would 
be insignificance.’' — Jn Estay on the Law of lAlels; 1805, p. 6. 

* Dugald Stewart’s Diss. prefixed to Sup. Enqf, Britt, p. 11. 

‘ History of Persecution, V Anthony Robinson. 
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vergal, or as a fountain is greater than a drop of water taken from it. 
He that writes treason in a book, or preaches sedition in a puljnt, 
and persuades it to the people, is the greatest traitor and incendis^, 
and his opinion there is the fountain of a sin, and therefore coftld not 
be entertained in his own understanding upon weakness or inculpable 
or innocent prejudice ; he cannot from scripture or divine revelation 
have any pretence to colour that so fairly as to seduce either a wise 
or an honest man. If it rest there, and goes no farther, it is not cog- 
noscible, and so escapes that way ; but if it be published, and comes 
a stylo ad macharam, (as Tertullian's phrase is,) then it becomes 
a matter of fact in principle and in persuasion, and is just so punishable 
as is the crime that it persuades. Such are they of whom St. Paul 
complains, who brought in ^ damnable doctrines and facts.’ St. Paul’s 
utinarn absemdantur is just of them, take it in any sense of rigour 
or severity, so it be proportionable to the crime or criminal doctrine.” 

It does not clearly appear how Dr. Taylor read the text of St. Paul 
referred to, (Gal. v. 12,) but a right understanding of that and other 
parts of the New Testament would have shown him the unlawfulness 
of literally “ cutting off” those whom St. Paul directed to be excom- 
municated until they repented, without the addition of any temporal 
penalty wdiatever. He would have found no warrant in the latest 
revelation of the divine will for the atrocity of punishing in the same 
degree him who comniits a crime, and him whose doctrines are sup- 
posed to have tended to its instigation ; nothing to justify the use of 
daggers against those who only speak daggers, according to the ap- 
prehension of some, but whose meaning, according to the interpretation 
of others, may be very different. As the conjunction of carnal wea- 
pons blunts the efficacy of spiiitual censures, so the dignity of criminal 
justice requires that the former should be reserved for ibe purpose of 
animadverting on those attacks on life and property which all moral 
safeguards had failed to restrain. 

According to Dr. Taylor, lie who writes seditious or treasonable 
doctrines is more criminal than he who ac/s treason or sedition ; and 
there are too many instances of the actual infliction of capital punish- 
ment on the authors of what were judged to be treasonable opinions, 

“ In the early times of our history,” says Mr. Holt, “ such libels 
wauearlij approacKiug to treason, aa wUl 
be shown in the next chapter. We have a proof of this, in the case 
of Williams, a barrister, who was indicted, convicted, and executed 
for high treason, in writing a seditious book, in the 17th James I.’' 
In those times, “ our courts of justice considered all abuse and invec- 
tive against the king and his great officers j all slander which inter- 
fered with the government of the nation ; and all libels which reflected 
upon the condtict and management of state affairs, as little short of 
treason, and concerted designs for the subversion of the Government 
itself. It is no wonder, theiefore, if in those limes w'e should find 
such words and writings charged as oc<s 0 /* treason, which in our 
oge of improved /earning, and mildness in tlie administration of law, 
pass only for libels,— the overflowings of seditious gall, and the resent- 
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menu of disorderly aqd petulant spirits.” « It was incorrect in Mr. 
Holt to say that in former times lawyers considered libels, even though 
unpublished, as “ nearly approaching to,” and little short of,” 
treason, for I doubt whether that phraseology be yet obsolete ; and 
in both places, in the very next sentence, he shows that they charged 
them as overt acts nothing short (^treason, Nor is it a very accu- 
rate dewription of the case of Williams, to say that he was executed 
for writing a seditious book. He was tried May 3, 1619, for writing 
two fanatical rhapsodies, entitled, ' Balaam’s Ass,’ and ‘ Speculum 
Regale,’ “ in both of which he had presumed to prophecy that the king 
would die in 1621, grounding the prediction on the prophecy of 
Daniel, where the Prophet speaks of times and times and half a 
time. He further affirmed, that Antichrist will be revealed when sin 
shall be at the highest, &c. His defence was, first, that what ho had 
written was not with any malice or disloyalty, but by way of afiec- 
lionate caution and admonition ; secondly, that the matter rested 
only in opinion and thought ; thirdly, that he had enclosed his book in 
a Iwx, sealed up, and secretly convoyed it to the king, without ever 
publishing it. But the court was unanimously of opinion, that he was 
guilty of high treason, and that the words contained in the libel, as 
cited above, imported the end and destruction of the king and his 
realm, and that Antichristian ism and false religion were maintained 
in the said realm ; which was a motive to tlie people to commit trea- 
sons, to raise rebellions, &c,, and that the writing of the book was a 
publication.”^ 

In the same reign, one Peacham was put to the torture, and found 
guilty ot high- treason, for having inserted treasonable passages in a 


sermon never preached nor published. In a letter to the King on 
Peachara’s case, Bacon says : There be four means or manners 
whereby the death of the king is compassed and imagini'd. The first, 
by some particular fact or plot. The second, by disalding his title ; 
as by affirming that he is not lawful king ; or that amjther ought to 
be king ; or that he is a usurper, or a bastard, or the like. The 
tiurd, by subjecting his title to the Pope, and thereby making him of 
an absolute king a conditional king. The fourth, by disabling his 
regiment, and making him appear incapable or indign to reign. 'I’hen 
I placed Peacham’s treason within the last division, agreeable to 
divers precedents, whereof I had the records ready; and concluded 
that your Majesty’s safety and life and authority was thus by law 
insconced and quartered ; and that it was in vain to fortify on three 
uf the sides, and so leave you open on the fourth.”8 With thests 
opinions he could not, in his ‘ History of Henry VH.,’ condemn tho 
judgment of high-treason passed on Sir William Stanley, l^rd 
Chamberlain, for saying, in a private conversation with Sir Ri)bert 
Clifford, that if he were sure that Perkin Warbeck were King 
Edward's son, he would never bear anus against him”; which was 


• Holt's Law of Libel, n. 97, 102. 

- 7 Bacon’s Works, HI, 476. » Ibid, 111,264. 
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“ little moi*e than saying, in effect, that the title of York ww Uetter 
than the title of Lancaster, which was the case alinoat of every man, 
at the least in opinion.” But the Judges thought it was a dang^us 
thing to admit ife and ands to qualify words of treason, whereby 
every man raiglit express his malice and blanch his danger.” In his 
charge against Mr. Whitelocke, who was prosecuted in the Star- 
Chamber for a legal opinion given to a client, Bacon says : “ If a 
jesuited papist should come and ask counsel, (I put a case not 
altogether feigned,) whether all the acts of parliament made in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and King James, are void or no ? because 
there arc no lawful bishops sitting in the Uppper House, and a {parlia- 
ment must consist of Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
and a lawyer will set it under his hand that they are all void, I will 
touch him /or high-treason upon this his counsel.”® In 1590, John 
Udall was tried for felony, in publishing, anonymously, ‘ A Demonstra- 
tion of Discipline,’ sentenced to death, and died in prison. In 1690, 
W. Anderson, {Printer, Avas convicted of high-treason, and executed, 
for printing and [mblishing two scandalous, malicious, and traitorous 
libels : the first entitled, ‘ Remarks upon the present Confederacy and 
late Revolution in England;’ the second, ‘A French Conquest 
neither desirable nor practicable.’ In 1720, John Mathews, printer, 
aged nineteen, was convicted of high-treason, and executed, for 
printing a liliel, entitled, ‘ Vlx ore tuo te judicio, Vox Populi, Vox 
Dei.’ Perhaps that was the last execution for mere words. 

Ill the reign of Queen Anno, a Tory preacher was considered worthy 
the honour of an impeachment; a proceeding which not a little con- 
tributed to expel the Whig ministry, to arrest the career of Marl- 
borough, and prevent the capture of Paris! The speeches of the 
managers of the impeachment are able and moderate, with the ex- 
ception of that of Serjeant Parker,'® afterwards Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, in which the following passage occuis : “ My Lords, 
the bu'-ning a meeting-house, the burning all the meeting-houses, the 
laying the inetr()[)olis once more in ashes by the enemies of our con- 
stitution, u nothing to the inflaming the nation^ and rendering the 
Queen and her administration odious to the people.” In 1777, John 
Horne was tried for publishing a seditious libel ; and the Attorney- 
Cieneial (Thurlow) said, “ that lying so near to high-treason^ it was 
very difficult for his imagination and judgment to draw the line 
between them ! That must bo his apology if he had mistaken the 
nature and quality of that crime.” He also urged, in the stron^t 
terms, the pro[uiety of awarding the judgment of the pillory on Mr. 
Horne; alleging, that “ Government ctJUld not exist unless the full 
{mnishment was inflicted, which the most improved times had given 
to oft'ences of much less denomination ” ! In these two instancies we 
And all the bigotry of the seventeenth century. 

9 Bacon’s Works, 1(1.471. 

10 See Observations on his Cliarge to the Jury, iu the trial of Dammaree, 
in Ludci ’s * Cousideratious on the Law of Treason.' 
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It would not BOW be endured, that an attorney-genera) should talk 
of the difficulty of discriminating between the misdemeanor of sedidoua 
libel and the crimes specified in the 25th Edw. III. ; and, perhaps, it 
may take as long a period to explode the offence of seditious libel, as 
it did to separate it from the crime of high-treason. In walking 
amidst the snares wirii which our path is now beset, life is no longer 
exposed to danger; and the term of imprisonment has been reduced 
from the five years, to which Lord George Gordon was sentenced, 
to the TWO years, which may be considered the maximum in the most 
aggravated cases ; that is, where the hostile feelings of party have 
been most embittered. Still, when we see that it depends wholly on 
the caprice of one man, or of a knot of men, to inflict imprisonment 
for two years, and a fine of a thousand pounds oii whatever victim 
tiiey may choose to select, for doing what thousands are doing witli 
impunity, and which the accused himself had been permitted to do 
for years uncensured, we shall acknowledge the necessity of opjwsing 
an unqualified prohibition to making a court of justice, in respect to 
any publioatiou whatever, an arena wherein political faciions may tor- 
ment their adversaries. So long as access is given to a place which 
oflers a chance of gratifying offended pride and political antipathy, 
men will bo found to resort to it. 

In vain have attempts been made to protect the innocent, and 
limit the operations of power, by defining the circumstances which 
slmll be held to constitute libel, since the moral sentiments excited 
by the infinite divereity of aspects which political and theological sub- 
jects present to different minds, cannot be controlled by definitions. 
Innumerable cases are of daily occurrence, respecting which no form 
of words in which the penal enactment could be expressed, would 
exclude a contrariety of interpretations, and consequently of opinions, 
as to whether the legal definition was satisfied or not. 'J'he most 
plausible experiment in this way has been made by the French law of 
libel, which requires that the defendant shall be charged with having 
instigated the commission of a particular ojfence. I’he advantages 
of this expedient are thus enumerated by the Due de Broglie : “ Ainsi, 
par example, Thomme qui, sous I’empire de la loi du 9 Novembre, 
ou m6me, si on Taime mieux, sous I’empire de la legislation Anglaise, 
en supposant qu’on I'eut transportee en France, aurait etc accuse 
d’avoir public un libelle, un ecrit seditieux, un ecrit tendant a avilir 
le gouvernement, a affoiblie indirectement le respect qui lui estdd,et 
auroit vu le ministere et les juges, s’erigir en docleurSjje diroispresque 
Cd casuistes politiques, et rechercher peniblement si telle ou telle 
doctrine ne se trouvoit pas virtuellement et en substance dans telle ou 
telle phrase ; le m^me homme sous I’empire de la loi nouvelle devoit 
etrd accus^ de complicity de sedition si la publication se lie immedi- 
atement a une sedition effectu4e, ou de tentation do sedition si la 
publication est restye sans effet; car la provocation depourvue de 
toute suite a une analogie parfaite avec la tentation sur la quelle les 
jures prononcent tous les jours sans aucune difficulty. Son crime 
sera d'avoir voulu renverser le gouvernement, ou seulement d’avoir 
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▼onlu arret# dans son exercise Tautorite legde. tentation 
residera dans le fait de la publication, et son ecrit sera alors donn6 
en preuve contre lui ; il servira de pi^e de conviction absolument 
commo dans un complot concerto d'intelligence avec Tennemie, 
une correspondence saisie sert a incriminer une ou plusieurs actiona 
en elles memea parfaitement indifiirentes. LeS deux cai sont abso- 
lument analogues. Dans Tun comme dans I'autre Tecrit doit etre 
scrute et inter[jrete en raison de son but et des ses circonstances. 
Dans Tune comme dans I’autre c’est I’intention qui est le veritable et 
I’uniqiie si^c du crime. Votre commission a reconnu qu’il y avoit 
du bonhour dans cette combinaison, de Tart a placer la provocation 
perpetuellement en regarde d'un delit positif auquel le ministere 
public ct le jury seront toujours oblige do la comparer ; elle a recon- 
nu que cetoit une grande garantie pour la liberte de la presse, qu’un 
systemo dans lequel les doctrines, les pensees, les opinions sont 
laissees libres, tant qu elles ne sont que des doctrineSy des pensceSy 
des opinions, et ne tombent sous la main de la loi qu’alors qu’im- 
pregn6e d’une volont6 malfaisante, et employees a un but certain et 
incrimine d’avance, elles deviennent de veritables actions.'^ 

The solidity of this reasoning was so far acquiesced in by Sir 
James Mackintosh, that though he believed the offence of seditious 
libel was indefinable, and that it was a futile labour to attempt the 
definition of an offence which depended upon circumstances, since 
words which might at one time be considered innocent, might, at 
another, be condemned as wicked and improper”; yet ho was of 
opinion that ‘^positive instigation to the commission of crime was 
easily defined. It was at least easy to describe it in such terms that 
a jury of common honesty might at once see whether a person 
brought before them as the instigator to crime, was innocent of such a 
charge or not.” ** Thus Sir James Mackintosh abandons, as inde- 
finable, that most important class of libels termed seditious, which 
the Due de Broglie and his reviewer had plumed themselves on 
rescuing from the arbitrary constructions of political casuists, and 
presenting in the tangible form of actions ; and restricts the applica- 
bility of definition to libels instigating to other crimes, whose charac- 
ter, when perpetrated, could not be mistaken, such as assassination. 
Indeed, we shall be soon satisfied that the specious definitions of the 
French law crumble under the touch of examination. It is said that, 
instead of being charged with publishing a libel tending to bring 
Government into hatred and contempt, a defendant shall Im indicted 
as accessary to sedition, where the publication has been directly 
connected with actual sedition, and as having attempted to commit 
sedition where the publication has been abortive. Now if the proof 
of connexion between the libel and the ^ition is to depend, as it 
does by the hypothesis, on the motives and actions which the libel 
shall be construed to suggest and recommend, can a more vague in- 
quiry, or one more open to the arbitrary influences of interest, pre- 
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judice, temper, and passion, be proposed? Shaltaii|ViQ who has 
published an interoperate or inflammatory declamation, be convicted 
as an accomplice in the seditious violence of persons whom he never 
saw, with whom he had no correspondence direct or indirect, of whose 
proceedings he had no knowledge before the fact, nor during the 
fact, and to whom he afforded no counsel, aid, comfort, or succour, 
at any time, up to the hour of his trial ? Is the injustice of involving 
a man in the guilt of others, lessened by an affectation of precision 
which has no foundation in truth ? In the French criminal code, 
art. 60, accessaries are described to be “ those who, by means of gifts, 
promises, threats, abuse of authority or power, conspiracy, or culpable 
artifice, shall excite others to the commission of a crime or offence, or 
have given instructions to commit the same ; those who shall supply 
arms, instruments, &c. ; those who shall knowingly aid or abet 
tlie perpetrator, &c.” The author of a libel does not stand in any 
of these predicaments ; but by a subsequent article, (102,) the libeller 
is subjected to the penalties of treason where that crime has followed 
his publication, (in the order of time,) and to banishment, where no 
such consequence has ensued. “ Those who by their discourses in 
places of public meeting, by band-bills posted up, or printed libels, 
shall excite, in a direct manner, the citizens or inhabitnnts to the 
commission of any of the crimes and conspiracies mentioned in the 
present section, shall be jmnished as principals theieiu: it, however, 
such provocations prove abortive, their authors shall only be banished.’' 
What shall be considered an excitement, and what the proof of its 
c-onnexion as cause and effect with consequent conspiracy or rebel- 
lion, are still left as much as ever to the discretion and temper of the 
jur)’. 

The Due de Broglie represents the analogy between the author of a 
seditious libel, and one who has engaged in a criminal correspondence 
with a foreign enemy, as being complete ; but it only becomes so 
after it has been adjudged by the political opponents of the libeller, 
that he and his party are enemies of their country. Otherwise, instead 
of analogy, there is a striking contrast in the most essential points. 
The traitor corresponds secretly with an individual foreign enemy; 
the libeller addresses himself openly to the mass of his countrymen. 
The purpose of the traitor is to overpower the national will ; the ob- 
ject of the libeller can only be effected by conciliating general favour 
and approbation. The traitor sells his country for gold, or some more 
malignant impulse ; the libeller is “ a writer on passing |)olitica ; and 
therevicner was one of an ardent mind and warm feelings, who did 
not, at some time or other, fall into the offence of libel, and subject 
himself to the visitation of the law'.” In short, the analogy is such 
as Serjeant Parker found between those enemies of the constitution, 
who, in the reign of Charles II., as he believed, bad laid London in 
ashes, and Dr. Sacheverell, who injlamed the nation ; though it is 
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well known that, in I’capect to metaphorical combustion, the impOach- 
meni was by a far more powerful agent than the sermon. 

Suppose this style had been introduced in the days of Bacon, 
would he have felt any difficulty in charging Peachain, for his un- 
published seimon, with instujating the assassination or deposition of 
the king, or in charging with similar instigations all who brought 
themselves within his four modes of compassing and imagining the 
death of the king? Nay, would Sir Vicary Gibbs have hesitated to 
apply the sairie technical language, if the law had adopted and pre- 
scribed it, to the following passage : What a crowd of blessings 
rush upon one's mind, that might be bestowed upon tlie country in 
the event of a total change of system ! Of all monarchs, indeed, 
since the Revolution, the successor of George III. will have the finest 
opjwtunity of becoming nobly popular.” '■* It was urged that this 
libel pointed at, suggested, recommended, instigated the removal of 
George III., as the only means of obtaining those blessings which 
might be expected from his successor. And to illustrate the feelings 
which govern prosecutors in such cases, this regicide purpose was im- 
puted to one who had reprinted the libel, while the author and 
original printer were never tried ! It seems undeniable, then, that 
prosecutors would be subjected to no additional restraint, nor inno- 
cence gain any additional protection, from the adoption of the defini- 
tions used in the French criminal code. 

Between the doctiines promulgated in the report of the Due de 
Broglie, and those stated in the following passage from the Speech of 
Mr. Krskine, in defeiiceof Paine, there is a considerable resemblance : 
“ The projwsition which I mean to maintain as the basis of the 
liberty of the press, and without which it is an empty sound, is this : 
that every man not intending to mi.slead, but seeking to enlighten 
others with wliat his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, 
have dictated to him as truth, may address himself to the universal 
reason of a whole nation, either upon the subjects of governments in 
general, or upon that of our own particular country ; that he may 
analyze the principles of its constiiution, point out its errors and 
defects, examine and ]mblisli its cormptions, warn his fellow-citizens 
against their serious consequences, and exert his whole faculties in 
pointing out the most advantageous changes in establishments which 
he considers to bo radically defective, or sliding from their object by 
abuse. All this every subject of this country has a right to do, if he 
contemplates only wliat would be for its advantage, at)d but seeks to 
change the public mind b)' the conviction which flows from reasonings 
dictated by conscience. If, indeed, he writes what he does not 
think ; if, contemplating the misery of others, he wickedly condemns 
what his own understanding approves ; or even admitting his real 
disgust against the Government or its corruptions, if he calumniates 
living magistrates, or holds out to individuals that they have a right 
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to run before the public mind in their conc/ttc// that they may op- 
pose, by contumacy or force, what private reason only disapproves ; 
that they may disobey the law, because their judgment condemns it ; 
or resist the public will, because they honestly wish to change it 
he is then a criminal upon every principle of rational policy, as well as 
upon the immemorial precedents of English justice ; because such a 
person seeks to disunite individuals from their duty to the whole, and 
excites to overt acts of misconduct in a part pf the community, 
instead of endeavouring to change, by the impulse of reason, that 
universal assent which in every country constitutes the law for all.” 

In the above passage, I.ord Erskine declares his opinion of what 
the English law of libel then was, which appears to have coincided 
with what he thought it ought to be. And yet there is nothing in 
his proposition which the Attorney-General of that day, or of any 
day, needed to shrink from subscribing to. If the doctrine of Lord 
Erskine had been the undisputed written language of the law of 
England, the fate of his then client, and of all who have stood 
charged with similar crimes, would not have been different from wl)at 
they actually w'ere. How is it possible to “ examine and publish tlie 
corruptions of the constitution, and warn his fellow'-citizens against 
their ruinous consequences,” without doing that which may be con- 
strued and adjudged to be “ calumniating living magistrates, and 
holding out to individuals that they have a right to run before the 
public mind in their conduct ” ? What are the ruinous corruptions 
of the constitution, but institutions, law's, and measures, which are 
upheld and pursued and justified by living magistrates, and sanc- 
tioned by the legislature? Such expositions ut the liberty of the 
press are as illusory as the permission to cut a pound of flesh without 
a drop of blood. And as to the plea of the libel liaving been written 
bona Jide, it is not susceptible of being substantiated or negatived ; 
and has been more frecjueutly held an aggravation than an alleviation 
of the guilt imputed to a defendant. 

It may be observed, tliat neither in the above cited passage, nor in 
any other, has Lord Erskine ever deprecated the want of definitions 
as a defect in our libel law, which ouglit to be supplied. Yet a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review,’ * ’ after premising, that “ if a remedy 
against the evil of loose and vague charges of treason was a definition 
by statute of the crime ; so the only remedy against the evils of 
loose and vague charges of libel, is a dcfnilion of libel by the 
legislature ” immediately adds, that he is “ extremely happy to he 
supported in the view he has taken of the importance of such an 
amendment of our libel law by so high an authority as Lord Erskine j” 
and then proceeds to quote a portion of his Lordship’s speech on tire 
4tli of March 1811, which does not contain the faintest suggestion, 
direct or implied, in favour of enacting definitions of libel ! In a 
subsequent Number (53, p. 108) it is admitted, that “ the nature of 
things precludes all minrrte definition ; and a general description is 
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useless for the end In view.*' In a still Inter Nawberf (63, p, 196,) 
** the absurdity of asking for a law of libel analogous to the law of 
treason" is again adverted to; but as the authority of Lord Erskiae 
before had been gratuitously claimed in support of such a proposition, 
80 on this occasion the “ authority and excellent reasoning ” of the 
Dnc de Broglie are as gratuitously adduced in its condemnation. 
The passage quoted from the French * Report ’ only insists, and with 
somewhat unnecessary fulness and anxiety, on the inexpediency of 
including in a law of libel a minute and precise enumeration of all 
that should be permitted, as well as of all that should be forbidden. 
Though it appears that “ une partie notable du public, et plusieurs 
membres tr^s eclairf's des deux chambres ’’ were desirous of seeing the 
law framed on that principle, yet neither “ the injudicious friends,” 
nor the enemies “ of libeily among ourselves,” have ever proposed that 
we should, by adopting it, give effect to the prepossession which mis- 
led Do Lolme when he began to pay attention to the operations of 
the English Goveinmeiit.’® On the other hand, the French ^ Report’ 
gives as full a sanction as the writer in the Review could desire, to the 
doctrine of dehnitions of libel analogous to the definitions of treason : 

“ la chambro, sans douto, apprcciera dans sa sagesse une precaution 
qui, emprisonnant chaf|ue j>rovocation dans la definition incnie du 
delit qu die a pour but, expulsc par la le vague, Tarbitraiie, empeche 
la penseo de s’egarer sur Ics coiHcquenccs gen(*ralos d’une phrase ou 
d’un livre, ot rdluit la question poscc au jury nu rapport iinnicdiat 
de la publication qu’il a sous les yeux, avec un article particulier du 
code, dont il no lui est pas perinis de detournee son attention.” If, 
therefore, definition could exclude “ loose and vague charges of libel,” 
that great desideratum has Ijeen accomplished by the French, who 
have been living for the last five years under the beau ideal of a law 
of libel ! 


FllOM THE AIlABir. 

I.riT.A ! whene’er I gaze on thee 
My aUcre<l check turns pale ; 
While oil Ihiue own I trembling see 
A ileep’nmg blus-h prevail. 

Shall I, with truth, the cause impart 
Why such a change takes place ? — 
The crimson stream de^erts my heart 
T<» mantle on thy face. 
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ON THE ART OF FORTUNE-MAKING. 

Sir Thomas Beevor, in expatiating tlje other day on the 
benefits that would accrue to the world in general from getting Mr. 
Cobbett into Parliament, observed, that he himself entirely owed 
the fortune he possessed to following Mr. Cobbett s maxims. No 
doubt Sir ITiomas knows how he got his fortune, and moreover 
thoroughly understands those golden maxims by which fortunes may 
be got at any time. Happy and fortunate man that he is ! will he 
not condescend to become the oracle of all the anxious worshippers 
of wealth, and explain how Mr. Cobbett s maxims may be converted' 
into rules of action ? The author of the ‘ Register ’ is a very clever 
writer, and, we confess, appears to possess the faculty of snaking 
money in an honest way. Rut although very assiduous perusers of 
his Delphian sentences, and much interested in sifting out their 
recondite meaning, it has hitherto been our fato to see nothing new 
in his maxims, and nothing, either new or old, that has made us two- 
pence the richer. On this account, therefore, it is that we think Sir 
Thomas Beevor would confer an everlasting favour on the public, if 
he could be prevailed upon to publish a commentary on Cobbett’s 
maxims, opening their hidden meaning, and hiinging it down to the 
level of “ the meanest capacities.” 'I’he worthy Knight may assure 
himself that mankind ;vould not he ungrateful. The Dutch erected a 
statue to the man who first taught them t«) smoke and dry herrings ; 
and could the English people do less for him who should make ai 
correct chart, and mark the soundings and the depths and shallows 
of the Sea of Fortune 1 The man who invented gas, to light a cer- 
tain portion of the fair creation in their nightly perambulations, is 
held to have achieved no mean enterprise; but what is the merit of 
illuminating streets, compared to that of dissipating the darkness that 
has hitherto hung over the arcana of Mammon ? 

Franklin once undertook to teach “ the way to wealth ; ” he enu- 
merated certain rules of conduct, and repeated many pithy old sayings 
and proverbs, which sounded very well in the mouth of “ Poor 
Richard,” but were mere “ tinkling cymbals ’* to the auditors. Habits, 
are not generated by proverbs or maxims. You may din the ears of 
the sluggard till doomsday with 

F«irly to bod, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, weallliy, and wise ; 

he will not get up the sooner for it. But persons, like'Frtnknn,. toi 
whom constitution and habit have reconciled a certain nnxWot living 
and acting, are apt to persuade themselves that manners nod notions, 
the result of their own peculiar character, may Ikj put on like a cloak 
by all individuals indifferently. Every body loves to appear wise, 
and is always ready to attribute to prudence and foresight the effect 
of circumstances. Hence old men dispense maxima of long life, and 
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persons who have been fortunate, the rules of growing rich. Like 
'rimotheus, they are willing to exclude Fortune from all participation 
ill the honour of their success. “ Faber qiiisque fortunse suse.” 

There is no disputing with a rich professor oi the science of Mam- 
mon ; he himself is a proof of the correctness and completeness of 
his own theory. Impugn any of his propositions, he appeals to fact : 
“ Sir, I have grown rich by following the rules I recommend to youj 
they are the otfs|)ring of experience, and such as I would be guided 
by, had I iny life to go over again.*’ We fear, however, that very 
few who have acciuired great wealth could prevail on themselves to 
disclose all the maxims by which they regulated their conduct, or 
enumerate the propitiatory offerings they secretly made upon the altar 
of Mammon. And yet, unless we be allow'ed to penetrate the whole 
mystery, and make ourselves masters of every article of their catechism, 
their wisdom can be of no utility to us. In delivering their doctrines, 
it is by no means sufficient to recommend the physical processes of 
industry; they should define the precise degree of pliability and 
meanness and cunning to be exercised in general intercourse with the 
world. They should teach us in what language and with what looks 
we should ask favours ; how to be importunate without offending ; 
how to appear benevolent without doing good to any one ; and kind 
and friendly even in refusal. 

We have known some few individuals who possessed the art of 
growing rich. But they all differed from each other in many par- 
ticulars. One, a hard ascetic man, without \\ife or children, accu- 
mulated his sordid guineas by defrauding himself of proper sustenance 
and apparel. Ilia chimney w'as rarely seen to smoke ; the hinges of 
his knocker rusted for lack of use. But he become wealthy. Another, 
jovial, social, agreeable, reached the same goal by very opposite 
means. To every man who came within his sphere he was a iriend ; 
but he attracted none, unless with a clear prospect of turning them 
to some advantage. With the most profound dissimulation, he ap- 
peared to abandon himself to the guidance of others, thus rendering 
them responsible for his success, while, at bottom, all around him 
were simply the instruments of his designs. 

It would be instnictive to inquire minutely into the aim of those 
pursuits by which great fortunes are generally made. Frequently, 
we think, it would be found to be frivolous, seldom useful, sometimes 
pernicious. Formeily, when credulity liad longer ears than at 
present, one of the best professions going was that of prophet, or 
soothsayer, which, in the uncertainty of human affairs, and through 
men’s extreme anxiety to look behind the veil of futurity, was lield 
in very high esteem. Men of quick apprehension and great natural 
foresight, strengthened hy practice and meditation, attached them- 
selves to kings or generals, especially if they were about to embark in 
distant and doubtful expeditions; and carefully gathering up those 
scattered indications of the event, which, though invisible to vulgar 
eyes, could not fail to show themselves to men so deeply interested 
in discovering them, they boldly predicted what would happen. 
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Whett what they foretold came to pass, they were rewarded ; and, on 
tlie other hand, when, contrary to their prophecies, disaster and 
overthrow took place, they either perished in the general wreck, or 
tliose perished who migifc have called them to an account. Xenophon 
tells a story about one of these soothsayerH, which is worth repeating : 
When the younger Cyrus was marching towards Babylon against his 
brother Artaxerxes, being exceedingly anxious about the event, ho 
offered sacrifice and consulted the gods. Silanus, the soothsayer, who 
was the regular prophet or chaplain of the army, and in considerable 
favour, as it seems, with Cyrus himself; Silanus, we say, predicted 
that no engagement would take place for ten days. The distance then 
between the armies, and the slowness with which the huge foices of 
Persia were known to move, made this prophecy extremely probable ; 
but nevertheless, Cyrus, who judged of his brother’s impatience by 
his own, promised Silanus that in case his prediction should be veri- 
fied, he w'ould bestow on him three thousand daricks. Fortune, and 
the heavy sands through which they marched, favoured the prophet, 
and the prince rewarded him with the promised sum. Thrasyllus, a 
much more daring and skilful prophet than Silanus, contrived to ex- 
tract large gifts even from Tiberius himself, a man whom wo might 
have expected to find too deeply versed in the arts of knavery to be 
deceived by a soothsayer. Even in England, and so late as the civil 
war, propliesying was still a good profession ; for both king and par- 
liament used to buy up the predictions of Idly at a good price, though 
neither could succeed in monopolizing bis gift. At present there 
no piophets of any great consideration or celebrity, except the immor- 
tal Francis Moore, who still issues annually his Sibylline leaves for 
the Uuicfit of the Company of Stationers, and Mr. William Cobbett, 
who prophecies weekly for his own benefit. Tlicrefore, this excellent 
profession may be said to have suffered an almost total eclipse, 
tlinugh there is still hope that some emperor or prince may yet have 
compassion on it, and restore it to its proper dignity among men. 

A still surer road to riches has been discovered through voluntary 
vows ot indigence and self-denial ; for when a man takes an oath 
before God that he will remain in poverty, and torment himself by 
abstinence all his days, the world immediately experiences an incon- 
ceivable propensity to thwart his purpose, by furnishing him where- 
with to live in idleness and luxury; by making him a prince, or some 
other preposterous piece of generosity. Thus the successor of St. 
Peter, originally a poor ragged beggarly priest, grew up by degrees to 
be the disposer of crowns, both here and hereafter, and still conceives 
himself entitled to talk like a prince, England itself, the country 
wliere sound thinking has been supposed to prevail more extensively 
than in any other, has still twenty-six princes, or peers, some of 
whom receive an annual income of 36,000/. for professing self-denial, 
imd teach humility in a coach and six. Indeed, the churcli is at 
present the most flourishing profession that could be named ; as a man 
may set up in it with very Utile capital, and with very great chances 
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of an excellent return. It is really, therefore, the best field for 
enterprise. 

Next to this is the law, in which men subsist by fomenting the 
quarrels of others. Then follow physic and thf stage quacks, actors, 
fiddlers, singers, dancers, &c., some of whom live more sumptuously 
than a Roman senator. Wc should be obliged to some patient cal- 
culator if he would inform us how much is paid annually by the 
English people for the pleasures of the stage, and what proportion of 
the money goes to eunuchs and foreigners, who carry what they get, 
or, at least, what they save, into other countries. The stage is 
undoubtedly the most elegant amusement of civilized life, and an 
actor, or a singer, a very respectable person. But, notwithstanding, 
it might perhaps be found, were inquiry made, that the gains of this 
class of persons were much more exorbitant than a wise people ought 
to approve. An opera singer refused the other day to be liired for less 
than 200f. per night. How many nights at this rate must she exhibit 
her powers in order to acquire an independence, and consequently tl^e 
ability to withdraw the pleasure she can afford, from the public ? For 
five hundred evenings she would receive 100,000f. which, at five 
per cent., would give her an income of .5000f. per annum. Pretty 
well, we think, for warbling a few songs. It is tnie, that all this while 
she must live; but she might live very handsomely for a singer, and 
have still 4000/. per annum. 

It may, in general, be remarked, that as civilization advances 
pleasures grow more expensive. This is a curious fact. * For the 
natural effect, we are told, of civilization is, to multiply the pleasures 
of life, and, in other cases, things greatly multiplied become cheap. 
Perhaps, however, it is only aristocratical pleasures that rise in value 
as mankind advance in wisdom, and that from the superior excel- 
lence of their nature. What then are the pleasures that become 
expensive in proportion as we advance in refinement? Those of 
intellect ? Those of imagination ? Oh, no ! A man may buy Shak- 
speare, and so possess a treasure for life, for much less than a noble- 
man gives to hear a single song at the opera. If we love the arts, 
a few shillings will lay before us the chef-d 'oeuvres of antient and 
modern times. In many cases, we have but to walk into a public 
gallery to taste these pleasures gratis. A look into the Museum 
brings you acquainted with the genius of Egypt and Greece ; there 
you may kouch the gods of the Nile, of the Ilyssus, or of the Tiber; 
shake hands with Isis or Apollo, or, for variety, contemplate the combs 
and bodkins of a Roman lady. Were an exact scale made of all 
human enjoyments, showing how many are open to all those who 
possess competency and leisure ; bow many can be tasted exclusively 
by a noble; how many by nothing short of royalty; it would, we 
suspect, be discovered that the higher orders have not been able to 
monopolize the real delights of life, and that every thing which they 
alone can possess has no value but what is attributed to it by opinion. 

Riches are very often acquired by some intellectual or physical 
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'defect. Kings, the great stewards of Mammon in Europe, have 
always been accustomed to maintain, under one name or another, a 
fool at court, in order 4o enjoy the benefit of his congenial conversa- 
tion. Sometimes one such personage is deemed insufficient, and 
half the court is formed from that family. These innocent people, 
however, being thus, to the ^eat wrong and injury of the keepers of 
Bedlams, left at large, contrive, with all their simplicity, to extract 
fortunes from royal munificence, and found families in which tho 
original virtue of the race is transmitted to the latest posterity. His 
Majesty of Byzantium, having much business to transact in his pa- 
lace which would not very well bear to be painted by tWe tongue, has 
a particular affection for persons whom nature has deprived of that 
mischievous little organ. These, with the help of other imperfect 
beings, sow up his offending wives in sacks, and introduce them to the 
fishes of the Bosphorus. The same prince has likewise as many brace 
of Lilliputians about his person as can possibly be found in his domi- 
nions: and upon all these step-children of nature he showers his 
bounty in profusion, as if he were commissioned to patronise imper- 
fection. In Turkey, therefore, it is fortunate to be under two feet in 
stature, to be born without a tongue, or without reason—for, as tho 
sultan patronises mutes and dwarfs, the people patronise idiots. 

During the brain fever produced by the Mississipi scheme among 
the Parisians, a poor man, who very fortunately happened to bo 
hunch-backed, made a large fortune in a few days, by hiring out jiis 
shoulders for a desk to the speculators in the ‘‘ Rue Quinquempoix.’* 
Sappho’s sister-in-law ‘ was raised to the rank of queen by the beauty 
of her slipper; for a vulture happening one day to be flying over her gar- 
den while she was bathing, saw her slippers lying on the edge of tho 
marble basin, and, snatching up one of them, flew with it to Memphis, 
and dropped it before the king. Ilis majesty, being a connoisseur in 
pretty feet, was smitten with this slipper, and caused search to bo 
made for the owner; that is, he advertised, we presume, in tho 
‘ Times' and ‘ Chronicle ’ of those days, and at length discovered 
the lady concerned, and married her. 

Among the Romans, fortune-making was a regular profession, tho 
whole art of which consisted in knowing how to flatter and wheedle 
old men about to make their will, Tlie artist, like Edmund in Lear, 
bad very frequently to make his way through the honour gi life of a 
l)eloved son or daughter ; but he was not discouraged bjflttich acci- 
dents. If people would stand in his way, and thwart him in his 
vocation, he could not help it ; upon their own heads was the blame. 
He by no means wished to contend with them ; he was their father’s 
friend; and if they would suffer the good old gentleman to exercise 


‘ The relationship, to be sure, was somewhat irregular, and the story ii 
fi<^metiiuc8 told thus as Rhodope was bathing in the Nile, (she was a native 
uf Naucratis,) an eagle snatched her slipper out of the hand of one of her 
maids, &c. ^ 

Oriental Herald^ fo^, R 
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Ws Own judgment, and choosf his heir, well; if not, it was bisdiity, 
at all events^ to see his patron free. 

Something very similar has at times prevailed in England. Priests 
and other pious persons have been known to wind themselves, as 
Goldsmith says, into their subjects, like a serpent, and, cozening them 
with hypocrisy, to abduct their understandings, if not their persons, 
and possess themselves of the property due to their children and 
friends. 

Sucli are some of the methods of thriving which either have pre- 
vailed or are still prevalent. We have barely glanced over them 
hastily, in th^hope that SirTliomas Beevor, or his oracle, may be 
induced to give the w’orld a complete treatise on the subject. The 
thing is very much wanted : for it is quite certain that the ways and 
means by which money is commonly acquired, have very seldom been 
properly characterized or defined ; and, notwithstanding the great 
number of books daily inflicted on the public, we perceive no symp- 
toms of an approach to this branch of philosophy ; whicli therefore 
ap|)eara to be left, by common consent, to be handled by the enlight- 
ened and impartial historian of the Reformation ! 


ON THE DEATH OF LORENZO MASCHERONr.' 
From the Italian, 

As when the lamp, for want of watchful care, 

Burns with an arid thread and ])allid glare, 

And dwindling low, and faint its former fires,-— 
Wlulst flickering in uncertainly the while, 

(A love of life, supporting still its smile,) 

In one last eflbit brilliantly expires; 

Such was that soul refined, whose mournful doom, 
%Vhilst lif« still flourished verdantly in bloom, 
Snatched every fond hope from Italia’s eyes, 

That, harassed long witliin by painful slings, 

Gasped weary for escape, and spread its wings, 

And glittering brightly, mounted to tlie skies ! 


> From Tales of Chivalry and Romance, just published. 





IMPROVED PLANS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


It is the duty of periodical writers to watcli the spirit of the a^, 
to descry what new fountains of good are opening, and direct public 
attention to these salutary springs, so that they maybe rapidly diffused 
over the whole surface of society. Possessing ourselves an interme- 
diate channel between two remote quarters of the globe,— one the 
most capable of originating, the other most susceptible of receiving, 
improvement, — we arc at all times anxious to accelerate its genial 
stream to those distant regions. In compliance with this duty, we 
have examined some of the latest works on the all-important subject 
of public education ; and proceed to consider the most valuable of the 
new principles they seem to have developed, or antient ones they 
have revived and more fully confirmed. 

More than two years ago, (in our Number for February 1824,) the 
Hazelwood system of education was brought to the notice of our 
leaders. A second edition ‘ of the work then under review, improved 
by all the subsequent experience of its intelligent authors in the art 
of instruction, which in their hands has risen to the dignity of a 
seicncc, and one of the most valuable of sciences, affords us an oppor- 
tunity of observing the progress of this admirable system towards per- 
lection. In the first edition, as observed in the Preface, this plan was 
tieated rather as a subject of abstract scientific inquiry, the name of 
llie authors, or even of the establishment, being modestly withheld, 
lest they should seem to be obtruding their affairs on the notice of tho 
public. But, since that time, the voice of fame has ushered them 
into the world without waiting for their consent. “ It wotdd,” they 
observe, “ be affectation to attempt any concealment, after the notice 
of our work and its authors, in the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique,' the 
‘ Oriental Herald,’ and the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ whicli latter journal 
took the name of the school for the title of its article.” 

We feel a just pride in having been the first among our periodical 
contcnqwrarics, to call public attention to an institution whose merits 
needed only to be known in order to be appreciated in every quarter of 
tlie world. Among other proofs of this general approbation we have 
lately learnt, that three South American youths, sons of officers who 
had iallen in their country’s service, have been recently sent to Hazel- 
wood, to be educated at the expense of the Buenos Ayres Government, 
|V the purpose of forming them into teachers, intended ultimately to 
introduce the Hazelwood system into South America. About two 
)ears since, Mr. Rivadavia, the former President ot the Buenos 
Ayres Government, being then in England, and desirous of placing 
two of his sons at the best seminary in this country for the completion 
nf their education, was induced, chiefly by the high opinion enter- 

’ Plans for the Govera<fent and liberal Instruction of Boys in large Num- 
bers, as practised at Hazelwood School. Second Edition. Loudon, 1825, 
R2 
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tained of the Hazelwood establishment by his venerable friend, Mr. 
Bentham, as well as by Mr. Mill, the Hon. Leicester Stanhope, and 
many other distinguished friends of education, to place bis sons there; 
and it is no slight proof of his entire satisfaction at the results, to find 
three youths from the quarter of the globe in which he has so powerful 
an influence, sent to the same seminary, for the purpose of learning 
its system, and qualifying themselves to teach it to others. This is 
indeed a very flattering testimony to its merits, but not at all beyond 
its just claims to universal adoption. We have reason to know also, 
that young gentlemen, of the most commanding talents, have been 
removed from Eton to Hazelwood, from the conviction of its superiority 
alone, and without the intervention of any peculiar motive or influ- 
ence to urge the change ; and we have equal reason to believe, that 
the expectations entertained of benefit from this change, have been 
amply fulfilled. May we venture to hope that private philanthropy (for 
otherwise there is no hope) will shortly confer the same advantages on 
British India; where, so defective is every system of education 
hitherto established, that no British parent feels he has done justice 
to his ofispring unless he sends them to a distance of half the globe 
to receive the elements of learning; and for this purpose he incurs a 
large expense, parts with those most dear to him in their very infancy, 
exposes their tender years to the risk of a long voyage, with many 
chances of never beholding them again after this pefiod of painful 
separation. 

Though we formerly gave a general outline of the plan of educa- 
tion pursued at Hazelwood, and here recommended, in entering upon 
a consideration of the several excellencies of its present form, it 
is necessary that the reader should bear in mind the framework 
of the system which connects all its subordinate parts. The main- 
spring of the machine is, that the j)ower of self-government is left, as 
much as possible, to the boys themselves ; while the teachers only 
prescribe the quantum, the kind, and modes of instruction. The pupils 
are permitted to elect a committee from their own body, in which the 
laws for preserving strict discipline in the school are proposed, dis- 
cussed, and enacted. The teachers reserve to themselves the regula- 
tion only of the routine of exercises, and the hours appointed for their 
performance ; and these powers are not exercised individually, but by 
act of the wliole body meeting in conference. This conference con- 
sists of ten resident teachers, including the principal, who hold a 
meeting once in the week, for regulating such port of the school 
affairs as fall under their jurisdiction. The school-committee, again, 
is elected by the boys from among themselves, at a general meeting 
on the first Monday of each month. These are the two great instru- 
ments of government ; and under the latter is a regularly-organized 
judicial system, consisting of a judge and jury regularly and im- 
partially chosen, with a prosecutor and defender-general, and ail 
other necessary officers for carrying the laws into effect. 

It hag often been observed, that the mode of education in every 
country ought to correspond with the genius of its government ; but 
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never was this desirable object so completely attained as in the system 
observed at Hazelwood. It may be considered as a miniature of the 
British constitution, having the most striking resemblance in all the 
most remarkable features, but, in our judgment, with many improve- 
ments both in principle and practice. Here the principal has the 
sovereign prerogative of a veto on the enactment of the general laws 
of the school by the committee of boys;* but tliis power does not 
apply to the appointment of officers, the decision of appeals, or the 
disposal of the common funds. The conference, composed of the ten 
head preceptors, forms a sort of aristocratic assembly, somewhat 
analogous to a House of Peers, but with a very limited jurisdiction, 
embracing only the species and modes of study, with the amount of 
the rewards to be given to pupils for extra labour or various degrees of 
merit in their school exercises. Thirdly, the school-committee is a 
perfectly popular body, or House of Commons, which has the exclu- 
sive management of the revenues of the community, and sanctions all 
regulations for preserving order among its members. The revenues 
we have mentioned are, (of course not the receipt or expenditure of 
the establishment, which may be regarded as the foreign affairs ** 
left in the hands of the Crown, but,) first, the “benevolent fund,” 
raised by voluntary contributions from the teachers and pupils, and 
applied to charitable purposes; and the “school fund,” amounting 
to upwards of lOOf. per annum, partly furnished by the proprietors, 
partly by the parents of the boys, and expended chiefly in the purchase 
of philosophical instruments, musical instruments, apparatus for 
j)rinting, maps, school-coin, and books for the school library. The 
prudence and uprightness with which, we are assured, they have 
administered their finances, prove not only the safety, but the ad- 
vantage, of intrusting funds to such amount to children of these 
tender years, under circumstances which, by early creating a Just 
tone of moral feeling, must make them better members of society for 
life. This is infinitely more useful than to cut off children from all 
the ordinary springs of human action, until they are suddenly plunged 
into the vortex of real life, when the natural propensities, Avhicli 
seemed to be extinct, because dormant for want of excitement, aro 
suddenly roused into action by their peculiar stimulants ; and the 
inexperienced youth, hurried along by impulses which he lias never 
been taught how to regulate and restrain, is like a ship sent out to sea 
without a rudder, at the mercy of the tempest. 

We are, therefore, altogether at issue with those who believe that 
youth ought to be carefully secluded as long as possible from tire in- 


* We are informed in a note, that “though the first committee was 

appointed «n the 3d of February 1817, ajid although from that time to the 
present, (April 1825,) the committees have been constantly employed in 
repealuig, revising, and correcting the old laws, and forming new ones, the 
principal’s assent has never, in a single instance, been withheld, or even 
delayed" ; so accordant are the enactments of these Juvenile legislators with 
the dictates of most natute |adgnient. 
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idueuce of nay motives of self-iaterest : for, in tlje^ pl$oe, , the 
abeeace of it from the boy will not prevent its operation oq the man ; 
and secondly, it is of importance to tef^ph eady the habit off^tf^ining 
it, by a sense of justice, and the internal satisfaction exp^ienced in 
sacriilcing self-gratification for the common weal This is the true 
foundation of civil society as now constituted ; as such motives 
must, when the pupil takes his station in it, ultimately eome into 
play, it is necessary they should be trained by education^ In a pro* 
paratory school, for such communities as Mr. Owen^s, they mi^^ 
probably, be advantageously excluded. 

The motives of action employed in this microcosm are, therefore, 
wisely aitalogous to those found operating in the great world ♦ * on 
the one hand, rewards, conferring honour, pleasure, or pecuniary 
advantage, (in school currency ;) on the other, punishments, consist- 
ing of a deprivation of the former in a greater or less degree, — in rare 
cases, short confinement and extra labour; but should all other means 
fail to reclaim a refractory member, as a last resource, absolute ex- 
pulsion. To this last remedy, it has very rarely, if ever, been found ne- 
cessary to resort; and it is exceedingly gratifying to know that the in- 
fliction of corporal pain, or even long or harsh confinement, or pu||lic 
disgrace, are completely banished from this system. The art of govern- 
ing mankind (as well as boys) consists in the invention and due appli- 
cation pf a scale of motives, varying in degree, and in each case, just 
adequate to produce their effect : for if they be too weak, the abject 
is not accomplished ; if more powerful than enough, there is a super- 
fluous infliction of evil. Hero a finely graduated measure of reward 
and punishment is provided for ; first, by tho creation of a school- 
currency, called markSj of two kinds ; the first, personal, which can 
only bo available to the individual on whom they are confened, on 
account of exercises performed by him »f very superior merit; tho 
second kind, of marks transferable from hand to hand, and given as the 
reward of industry and good conduct. Tbe power o,f earniug tl^eso 
marks, by wluch they may secure a purchase of certain privileges pr in- 
dulgences, (as, for instance, an occasional holiday,) supplies a confStant 
stimulus to close study and attention to duty ; while the apprehension 
of losing Uiem, continually operates as an efficient, yet not too sevnre 
restraint, on any deviation from propriety. In this manner is aA* 
mir^bly observed a principle which should never have been lost sight 
of by teachers,— that punishment ought never to he employed tn 
stimulate to good actions, but only to repress bad ones ; pth^v^ise tbe 
task becomes associated in the mind with the penalty of non*; 
performance ; and thus learning has been too often rendered as disr 
gusting to the flogged schooi-hoy, as his forced labonr is to 
Such a mode of tuition is entirely unworthy of a firso, not ta Sivy 
enlightoiied, country, and fitter for ** rearing” a population of slavaa. 

* The motives arc divided by the authors luto the followiug, arranged in the 
order of their supposed comparative excellence : love of kaovrledge^ love of 
employment, emulation, hope of rewardisnd fear of ptudaffinent* 
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Admitting, however, that arti^ciai or factitioua motives are neoce^ 
sary to iaapire chiidrext with the lore of learning before their mindi 
are suificientJy expanded to comprehend and appreciate its conse, 
quences on their future Ufe, and that corporal punishment is inad. 
missible, there are some who suppose that the cheering applause of 
the teacher may be sufficient stimulus to the juvenile student. Wo 
have no faith in this universal specific, as applicable to the infinite 
variety of tempera and talents iu a public school ; and, in princiie, wo 
think it more fitted for training up the subjects of an absolute monarchy, 
80 that from the cradle to the grave the supreme motive of action 
might be the pleasure and approbation of one man— the parent, the 
preceptor, or the prince. - 

On this subject, a valuable principle is laid down in this work, 
(p 358,) that the scale of reward ought to resemble “ an inclined 
plane," so that the pupil may be tempted, by the facility of each step, 
to persevere in a gradual ascent towards higher excellence; but the 
scale of punishments should be like “ precipices," that the pupil may 
always dread a retrogade. Of this nature are the distinctions of rank, 
w’hich also form part of the system. A Iwy at entering takes the 
denomination of ward, and stands at the zero point in the scale of 
rauk. After a certain period e^^freedom from tasks and fines, two 
hundred “ marks " are pHNed at his disposal, and if he continue for 
three months able to discharge all penalties he may incur, he then 
Incomes a /ra?ib. This rank entitles him to a certain short credit 
lor fines, admission to superior play-ground, and four holidays in the 
year for excursions of pleasure. But a /ranJi may lose his title by 
insolvency, and then he has to work himself up again through 
the grade of ward, to do which requires at least three months. 
Frankship, continued unbroken for the space of a whole year, makes 
the boy a veteran frank, who enjoys still superior privileges; and a 
frank, having made certain acquisitions, may be raised to the rank of 
antarohr The upward progress on this ladder of ambition is gradual 
tad slow, being the result of continued good conduct; but the descent 
«• fearfully precipitous ; for whoever is convicted of any offence before 
the court of justice, whatever be bis rank, becomes instantly a inarrf, 
Wid must work his way up to these honours in the same mauner as 
before. 

Having given thie brief outline of the machinery of the system, we 
proceed to consider its operation and results, Marks, or school cur- 
Foucy, are, in foct, the measures and representatives of noerit; the 
of them k consequently an object of ambition, as well os a 
BecesMry passporl to Viholastic dignity ; the loss of them a matter 
m serious concern to the ingenuous youth who is panting for fame 
^ad distinction among his compeers. By these gentle means, as by 
mnumerahle silken cords, the pupils are most effectually led along in 
the path of duty ; the most torpid are soon stimulated into emulation ; 
the most refractory insensibly subdued into obedience to the ever- 
laws ol t^e systetof The participation of all the pupils in the 
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enactment of these laws^ and also by jury trial in their appltcathHi, 
gives them an all-pervading influence. Since instead of the stan^ 
in^ conspiracy/' as well observed, which under other systems exists 
always by a sort of ticit consent of all to defeat the orders and elude 
the vigilance of the autocrat teacher, here a breach of the regulatimis 
is felt to be an oflience against the community, or a contempt of its 
decrees, which all have a common pride and satisfaction , in soeihg 
enforced. This creates a public spirit of disinterestedness and recti- 
tudo, of which the excellent moral tendency is not the least important 
quality. The authors remark, p. 51 — 

Justice tp our pupils requires that we should express our admiration o( 
the high tone ot moral feeling which peri^ades the great body-daily, 
almost hourly, instances occur, which cleaWv indicate so desirable a state. 
We could mention instances where boys who had fraudulently obt^inM 
property, have been forced to restore it to the owner by the mere expres- 
sion of public opinion, before there had been time for the intervention of 
the school autliorities ; but we forbear entering into the particulars, from 
the fear of hurting the feelings of boys who have shown, by their 
conduct, a sense of the impropriety of their former behaviour. It is^by pp 
means uncommon for boys to report, lliat fines, which they have intiijDj^ 
and might have escaped, nave been omitted in the public accounts. PuBne 
inquiries for the owners of money which have been foutid/afb 

made almost every day ; sometimes the armilm't is considerable. In Au- 
gust last, two little boys, (one nine and the other ten,) found 2400 mafks 
in the Gymnasium. As no one was present at the time, the boys might 
ea8% have appropriated them to tlieir own use ; and when we consider, 
that to ha^ve earned such a stock of marks, would have required the labour 
of sixtviours from, the younger boy, or eighty from the elder, it will be 
seen that the temptation was by no means trifling. Immediately upon find- 
ing the marks, the little fellows, proud of their integrity, ran and aeposited 
them in the hands of the magistrate. 

.This is the feature of the system which above all others ought to 
recommend its adoption in India. For the radical defect of an edu- 
cation received in that country is universally considered to consbt in 
its not communicating to the pupils a right tone of moral feeling, from 
their being e.xposed to the corrupting influence of Native servants, and,/ 
in many cases, of Native mothers ; or associating with those wit^ 
the reach of such moral contagion. 

Hence it is but too notorious that, taking Calcutta as an example, in 
the large seminaries there, whether from the effects of climate or evil 
communication, the most pernicious habits, the most odioys and de^ 
structive vices grow up in spite of every precaution and severity of 
punishment. But the perfect discipline and never-sleeping vigilance 
of this system, watching over the pupils from morning to night in their 
hours of study and of leisure, of exercise and of rest, in their: play* 
grounds and in their dormitories, must check in the bud every vicious 
propensity, and speedily extirpate even bad habits that may have 
already been acquired out of doors. In the school, we think we may 
saveiy aver, that their time is so judiciously filled up that there is no 
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vacant left for the growth of such pernicious weeds. To evince 
this, we give the following outline of the history of a day : 

At six o’clock the bell rings for the boys to rise j ten minutes after 
it rings again, when all are expected to stand prd(>a)!ed to march down 
stairs. To ensure perfect punctuality in observing these and every 
other rule which follows as to time, a single second too late incurs 
a fine. From 6h. 15m. to 6h. 35m. is allowed for washing. Then 
comm^ces the rooming prayers. At 6h. 65m. a rally on the drum 
summons all the officers to prepare for the general muster. At seven 
there is a general muster of all the boys. Then reading and parsing, 
French, &c. till 7h. 30m. Till 8h. preparations for Latin classes. At 
8h. 5m. classes form for Greek and Latin, construing and grammar. 

At 9b. 10m. the hell rings for breakfast. At 9h. 25m. the defaulters 
go to work, (a mode of punishment while the rest are at leisure, tilt 
by a certain number of hours of extra labour they make up their de- 
falcations.) At 9h. 45m. a general muster, immediately after which 
classes form for history and geography. At lOh. 35hi. cla^for 
mental arithmetic. At llh. classes for ciphering and penmanship. 

At 12h. the Latin classes are exercised. At 12h. 30m. the reading 
and French classes. At one o’clock, a muster for dinner^^t Ih. 20m. 
thedefaulters (haviugagaiu been subjected to tcmjwrary extra restr^t) . 
join the dinner party. At ih. 40m. they are ready to go agairf*to(/ 
work. At two o'clock, a general muster, after which the boys ag^U'^ 
form themselves into classes for study. AtMhree o’clock the safhc' 
kind of exercises as at twelve are resumed, i, e, chiefly Latin. ij^At 
four o’clock, the classes for gymnastic exercises a^mble naif 
an hour these exercises are varied; and, at are 

distributed. From five till a quarter before six, a fewKpj^ho have 
acquired a habit of stooping, lie down in the manner ^^^I^Scribed by 
the medical men of the present day. At 5h, 45m. a muster for 
evening school, when the boys, with the assistance of the classical 
teachers, prepare their lessons for the next morning. At 6h. 30m, 
the washing is again repeated, as in the morning. At seven o’clock, 
a muster for supper, the band playing. At 7h. 15m. the deftiulters 
leave the table, and go to work, (another small deduction froih their 
enjoyment). At 7h. 35m. prayers. At eight o’clock the younger, 
and 9 o’clock the elder, boys retire to bed. 

But from this naked outline of the routine of a day, a very inade- 
quate notion would be formed of the peculiarities of the system, and 
the means it presents for the development of the mental and bodily 
faculties. For the latter, to extensive play-grounds and gymnastic 
exerc’ises, is added, a swimming-bath ; and the intellectual powers 
are more fully exercised according to the natural genius of each indi- 
vidual, in what is called ** voluntary labour,” because the particular 
species of study is left to the discretion of the pupil, who is only 
enticed to it by the hope of reward in personal marks conferred on 
him according to the merit of the fruits of his ingenuity and in- 
dustry, which ibfiy thus cam out a new path for attaining distinc- 



1300. Awong the favourite sut^ta of such spontaoeous exeit/on^ 
are stated to be working the jointing-press, jonmanahip, drawing, 
etching and painting, constructing maps, making sumys, sUjdyiflg 
music, modeiling animals, and constructing machines; learning 
orations; taking reports of lectures, trials, or debates ; and composkioa 
is prose and verse, in various languages. Amid these diyeni^edi 
fields of enterprise, there is no mind so sluggish or feeble but most, 
when stimulated by emulation, be drawn forth, and dnoover iu peeii^ 
liar powers. As a specimen of what is accomplished in this way, wp 
quote from a Magazine, written and printed by the boys themselves, 
tbo account given of the muster at the close of the vacation in the 
commencement of last year. It is introduced by the editors to show 
the advantages of strict punctuality. They observe—* 


Tu induce puctuality in our pupils, we find it to be of the first importance 
dial the nominal and actual hour for assembling should with undeviating re? 
gulantryibolke same. There must be no uncoilaijity, no allowance for dis- 
tance or accident — no excuse whatever must bewmitteJ; and under lliis 
condition it is wonderful how easily the greatest mstauces are passed over, 
how few accidents occur, how soon all excuses vanish ! 

Two or thif^ days before the close of the vacation the arrivals commence ; 

>1^ aind on the last evening we find ourselves surrounded by a crowd of faces 
iCl^cely less happy than when we saw them last. But we cannot do better 
thjMi^xtFact from our little Magazine a description of the mustft|ji^t the be- 
gilinupig of the present hafcfryear, as given by the Editor m l lm warmth of 
hk^venUe feelings 

<< ^m pieefeht 8 ^on commenced on Thursday, January^th, but many 
pupilf^Kt (esidM ^ distance, anxious to secure their fitteodance at the 
first muataifiQiff on Weduesdt^, ourselves of course amosfc the number ; 
and from to ten, %n(J bustle reigned throughout the house; 

coaches came one after auothlri rail of wearied travellers; who, after taking 
their refreshmeuts, were llihexisd into one of the parlourfcrhere Messrs. 
Hill had kindly provf^ cards, chess, and drafts, for roHv as chose to 
amuse themselves with jwie games ; but die continual entrance of old and 
new sohool-ieilows, and the consequent salutations and intr^uctions, pra- 
ventod any great i^larity in these amusements. 

^The party whose arrival was most anxiously awaited, was that from 
London; wr in this were expected the two Gieeks, who were coming to be 
instruct^ here; and, as maybe supposed, their appearance produced no 
small seusaiiioti* 

“ Unou counting the number present this evening) it was found to ba 
fifty; (ut of these tnirteen had remained here during die vacation. 

« On Thursday, about ten o’clock, the scene of confusion was renewed; 
carriage after carriage rolled to the door till twelve o’clock, the time ap* 
pointed for the first muster. Tlie Creeks, whose names are Eustralh^ 
Ilallis and Stamos Nakos, were so good a.s to appear on this occasion in jhe 
Cv.stume of their country, which is very splendid ; this morning the curio^ty 
which they excited exceeded that shown the preceding evening, and was 
testified by the U«»d silence which their entrance produced. 

** We have great pleasure in stating that more were present at this muster 
than at any previous onei ninety-six pupils arrived in time; one. more 


/>»/>rwKlfihnt(ifPnUie motion. za9 

«oje (lunnglhe muster, but the WI h»d ceased ringing, the dn.m bad 
beaten, the doors were closed, and be could not bo admitted ” ^ 

“IW exammaimn it was found *at only four « individuals were ab- 
sent who could have been present,''— Haseluwaf Mtgatiae, Vol. III. ^ 

Another mode of calling the mental powers into action is too im- 
nortant tobepassedover. Ip conducting thesystem of administmUon 
Wore doscnb^, every 1^ must, in hU dne turn, be called upon to 
discharge the (imcUons of a legislator, a judge, a magistrate, aTror 
W advocate, or a pleader on his own behall’; and in circumstancei 
the most fevourable for the exorcise of his mental faculties, as he has 
to deal wtth persona of nearly his own ago and acquirements.' By 
this practice, embracing the greatest variety of offices, he is prepareti 
in the most admirable manner, for the business of real life ; and if 
private debating societies have been the preparatory scliool of our 
greatest orators, we may, without being at all too sanguine in our 
expectations, regard thu institution as probably the nursery of those 
varied talents which u|to form the chief ornaments of the bar, the 
bench, and the senatclJti the next generation. 

Our limits almost preclude the possibility of entering at all into 
\lr u followed here, in the various branches of IcarninaJI^ 

ith respect to the great business of education in all systems hitherto^^ 
uamely, the acquisition of languages, the method of tuition adopted 
called the natural method. This is an imitation, 
u lar as of the inod^ in which every child acquires its mother* 

tongue witSKreme lacility j and travellers become, with a Uttle 
care, P^rfe^^ni^rs of foreignJanguages. First, by means of trans- 
lations of eaypompositions, ctut^ied mi 
by dialoguespl^ boys acquire, perfj 
phrases, and ^come familiar witf , 
language; j^ftaLwhich, grammar IsT 
I>erfect andS|tical knowledge of iti 


rational, eanL and effectual is this, I 

na/lmrw « kTJ • j •,! . /V . 


than t 


classes, and occasionally 
^ a large stock pf Words and 
general principles of the 
give them a more 
How much more 
ry method of over- 
fjes and technical 
le possesses the 


loading a bo^mind with an infinity of abst: 
dehnitions concerning an unknown tongue, 
substratum to which they are applicable? Such batW knowledge is 
1 e the art of painting to a blind man, or the science Of music to one 
yet unacquainted with sounds J 

In giving our pupils a knowledge of English Grammar we ndlfchut little 
use of the grammar-book ; compo.sition and parsing being the exerekies on 
wlncli we chiefly depend. In the art of composition our pupils retwe re- 
8** lar lessons on the plan recommended by the AbbO Gaultier, and fiow 
practised with eminent success by Dr, Gilclirist, the Orientalist, at whose 
suggestion we adopted it. 

In order to illustrate this, we subjoin a specimen of the exercises 
which have been distributed by Dr. Gilchrist throughout the king- 
dom, to promote tho diffusion of this system, so well calculated for 

Jd»erwi^d8 discovered that one hsd Uft the scl^lf 
»nQ that aaoiner was unwell* 
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exercising the faculty of memory or judgment in the young pupilf who 
is called upon to supply the blanks here left; and if in^ any case he 
feel himself incompetent, thedgure pf reference directs him to another 
part of the book 

LESSON. 

Dancing was ’ a continuance of*. It was, not ^ work, and therefore was 
held in little * by Charles and Louisa. It is ye^ * that ® people should ac- 
quire a manner. It is proper also, that in family ® they should be • to 
take such a part in the entertainments as may show them to but it 
would be a ‘‘ to have it said that those young people as well as the fiwt 

dancers; for people would imagine, that all other ** had been 
order to ” this frivolous the perfection of which is only for the thea- 
tre, and be considered as innocent and ** recreation. We not, 
therefore, to too much of our to the acquirement of such accomplish- 
ments. 

In applying this singularly happy mode of teaching the young 
idea how to shoot,” the preceptor reads a pijjjfc’ge aloud to his class, 
omitting such words, clauses, or sentences, supposes the pupils 
able to supply. The class then attempts to fiPup those blanks ; and, 
|in the course of this exercise, when any inelegant or ungrammatical 
Expression is offered, the teacher takes the opportunity to explain the 
reason for iu rejection. These exercUea may be carried, to any^ 
extent, till the pupil acquires all the elegancies of his natua|^ tongue. 
For foreign and antient languages, (b^nch, Greely^r- Latin,) 
recourse is had to the jirocess of doul^ tran8latid||HBLctised by 
Roger Aschain with such eminent suej^ in the of Queen 

Elizabeth, and of “ extempQ|»neoys.construing,” is said, in 

the tuition of the celebratedJj^g^. classical critic, Dacier, 

and resembling the mod^|||H|||pPiii teaching Latin wl^ien it was the 
literary language of Em|HiB|E class opens at a pam|^ with which 
the pupils are unacQ|d|MB|| S fod they attempt to 
master assisting thejmH^^ difficulties, not confining |^8elf to the 
mere translation o^P^re phrases, but intermingling l^planations, 
and also such inf^pution as boys ought to find in thilnotes of their 
school-books ; Imcwhich, as far as our knowledge goes, is seldom to 
be met with.” To this is added, for the antient tongues, dramatic 
recitations, and for the French, conversation at table. For acquiring 
the latter^his establishment possesses a peculiar advantage, there 
being ma^ foreigners in the school from various countries, and 
Fren^ being, !n a great degree, their only common language, the 
Engmh pupiU are furnished with an additional motive and opportunity 
for cultivating its use ; so that some of them speak it with fluency ; 
many can use it for all necessary purposes. 

While on the subject of acquiring languages, we are induced to. 
advert to the extraordinary pretensions of Mr. Hall, a distinguished 

‘ only } s recreation } * called ; \ estimation ; ‘ proper *, * young ; f grace- 
ful ; Sfestirids; • enabled: advantage; pity; » danced, is opera; 

liakurally i if knowledge ; ” neglected ; acquire ; •* talent ; i* suitable ; 
s® sbou)d } merely > * pleasaul ; ought ; devote ; ** time j ** trivial* 
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teacher in this metropolis, who professes to communicate to adults 
such a knowledge of the Latin language in three months, as shall 
enable them to translate any Roman author with ease and pleasure.’' 
We have before us a work of his lately published, developing his 
system, which informs us, in the Preface, that “a young gentleman, 
well versed in English grammar, but unacquainted with Latin in the 
slightest degree,” was able, under Mr. Hall’s tuition, at the end of 
seve 7 t days, “ to undergo a public examination in translating, parsing, 
and scanning the whole of the first book of Virgil’s iEneid.” We 
should have been inclined to set down this incredible achievement as 
on a par with the miraculous effects attributed to the harp of Orpheus, 
if we did not happen to have conversed with some of the examiners 
on the occasion, who, though themselves sceptical, admit that the 
individual experimented on, went through the examination with 
credit The outlines of the plan followed are these : The roots of the 
language, according to their three main classes, are divided each into 
six lessons ; that is, sif lessons of substantives, six of adjectives, and 
six of verbs. Then fSlow six corresponding lessons of what are 
called root sentences, which are composed methodically of the 
going. Thus the learner having committed to memory the first lewoiP^ 
of root substantives, the ^st of root adjectives, and the fiist of root 
verbs, hap in his mind all the materials of the first lesson of root 
sentenco^^ich he then studies. He proceeds in the same manner 
with the slKid and third divisions of each class, and so on, till, at 
the end of ll lessons, he masters the whole roots of the language, 
and at the same time familiarizes himself, in some degree, with the 
mode of usio* them in composition. 'This is certainly very superior 
to the common mode of committlM^ ^discriminately to memory 
whole vocabularies of words, thoulfa^^ ^ which, from no such 
arrangemenroeing made, never occur entirely 

forgotten, ft is, consequently, so much lost M)ur ; whereas the root 
sentences, in which these words are instantly wopglit into use, serve 
to fix every one of them firmly on the mind. Another aid to the 
memory, of very great utility, which by this author seems to have been 
for the first time reduced into a system, deserves special notice. It 
consists in supplying for each word in the vocabula^ to be learnt, 
another word in some way allied to it in sound and 8qpw, whic i 
being already known to the learner, serves as a connecting link to 
recall the unknown word to his mind. The ad\’antage of tw dis- 
covery will be readily conceived from a few examples takei^ from nis 
vocabulary, which is on the following pattern ; 

UM. Connect!^ yak. 

Eagle Aquila Aquilme 

Water Aqua 

Sou Vms Final 

Sword Gladius Gladiator 

Wall Mums 

tow Vacca Vaccination 

It i. obvious how much an advertence to the third of thew rolumn. 
will assist the retention of the first in the memory ; and with tius 
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adventitious aid, whioh runs through the whole vocabulary, we have 
no doubt that a person well versed in English, might, in a few days, 
master all the roots in the Latin language. In the seven days* ex- 
periment before mentioned, of course only the words in the first book 
of the iEneid were attended to, which would materially lessen the 
labour ; but how the grammar and prosody were learnt in the same 
brief space of time, w'e shall not attempt to explain. The examiner^ 
do not profess to have had any personal knowledge of the stu- 
dent’s previous ignorance ; and it appears that he was not examined 
till a considerable time after the seven days’ period of study. We 
shall only further remark on this w'ork of Mr. Hall’s, that the voca- 
bulary is not always correct, the secondary meaning of a word being 
often taken for its primitive signification, (for instance, Bacchus is 
always used as the Latin for wine ;) and the connecting words (as 
“ rimose,” “ suritl,” Sic.) are many of them preposterous, being less 
known to the English reader than the Latin itself. The root sentences 
are also constructed with the most barbarous disregard of the principles 
of grammar. But though the execution 4)e faulty, the plan itself 
possesses great nieiit, and, we think, oiiginnlity. It might l)e emi- 
nently useful for overcoming the drudgery of learning the elements, 
and preparing the mind for entering at onoinipon an extensive critical 
study of the antient languages. 

There is no part of the Hazelwood system which pleases us mort 
than the attention paid to that most useful, though common art, pen- 
manship; for, excepting the facility of speech, there is no acquire- 
ment more essential to the whole business of life. Th^ object aimed 
at is, not to produce beautiful specimens of copperplate imitations for 
show, but a swift and legible current band ; and one that possesses 
these two qualities, the authors are of opinion, will seldom want ele- 
gance, or, at least, the w^ant must be little felt, They, therefore, 
reject the usual mode of making the pupil commence with a sort of 
text Copies, in which the letters have very different proportions from 
those of the small current hand, which it is the main object to learn. 
But their improvement in this art will bo best explained in their 
own words : 

The usual method of instruction in penmanship is to commence by teach- 
ing the pupil to imitate an exemplar of large hand, which has the defect 
bcfore-menlioned, of not being a correctly magnified current hand. Thus 
his ideas of excellence are injured ; but lliat is not all j for setting aside the 
incorrectness of the model, the scliolar is generally permitted to gain a 
habit of forming the letters, which he has to unlearn when he begins to write 
swiftly. He is generally allowed to raise his pen and remove his hand at 
every stroke; nor does he set lus pen down at the precise point at wliich 
he raised it ; for supposing him to have finished a down-stroke, he springs 
the following up-stroke, not from tlie foot of the stem, but from the mid- 
dle; so that, instead of preserving one uniform gliding motion to the end 
of the word, in which neither the hand nor the pen is ever removed from 
the paper, the pupil is learning a system of double leaps, — one horizontal 
with his hand, another oblique with his pen. 

We no more see, we must confess, how tlie scholar can learn a running 
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hand by such practice as this, than how he could learn to skate by imitating 
the jumping of a frog. In fact, he does not learn a current band by any 
such process ; and nothing is more common than to find a boy, who brings 
home copy-books beautifully written, fall into a wretched scrawl die mo- 
ment he attempts an approach to the rapidity of real business. 

Laying it down as a principle, that the eye ought to obtain an 
accurate knowledge first of what the liand is to perform, they, in tho 
first place, make the pupils critically acquainted with the proportions 
of the letters, by forming them with chalk or pencil on a board or 
slate, a process which does not interfere with the learner’s habit of 
using the common pen. The standard adopted is exactly the current 
liand magnified ; and when the learner has acquired a tolerably cor- 
rect “idfcnr’ of it, he is set to write with pen and ink, making the 
letters as large as he can form them, consistently with preserving all 
the liabits necessary to the correct execution of tlie running-hand. 
Then, 

Tlie pupil having acquired a certain degree of facility in slow writing, 
joins a class employed in forming words, which consist of strokes of equal 
leiiglli, as inn, muni, nim, kc. After practising one of these words in bis 
.iccuslonied manner, a pendulum is made to vibrate in the time reijuired 
for an up-stroke, and the corresponding down-stroke ; a bqv is appointed 
to the ottice of time-beater, who counts the vibrations aloud till he has num- 
hered the down-strokes in the word ; when, leaving one vibration blank to 
give lime for a change in the position of tlie writei’s hand, he proceeds to 
count Again, and so on. It is the business of the penman to make the 
siiokcs as they arc counted. From tunc to lime tho pendulum is shortened, 
imlil the word is written with groat rapidity. Another word is then chosen, 
the poiiflulum is again lengthened, and the process goes on as before. The 
practical effect of tliis method we have found to answer all our expecta- 
tions, not only with regard to swiftness, but also with respect to certainty 
of execution. 

The laws of musical time, which arc impressed upon the minds of 
the pupils by the constant, regular, and we may say liarmonious, 
operation of the whole machinery ot the system, afford also a superior 
facility for correcting defects ot enunciation ; but our space prevents 
us from pursuing the subject farther, though we had marked many other 
pa«!-ages for quotation and comment. Ot the volume itself, which de- 
scribes the Hazelwood Institution, wo must say, that for pleasing in- 
terest it excels any thing we ever read. It one respect, it is ft philoso- 
phical history of human nature, exhibiting its most gentle aspect. in 
that delightful period of existence before the fiercer passions come into 
play. Instead of the dull monotony of a school on the old plan, we 
find ail the lively interest and variety of a busy state, where attention 
is kept alive by a perpetual succession of objects, and where we con- 
template the expanding faculties of the juvenile mind as a flower- 
garden invited to put forth its blossoms by the genial breath of spring, 
if, in the foregoing remarks, we have succeeded to any degree in 
giving an idea of this system, we are persuaded that every parent will 
desire to secure the benefits of it to his offspring, and every philan- 
thropist w ish to see it established in all parts of the globe. 
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THE NORTH-WESTER— BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ 


They were the first 
That ever hurst 

luto that silent sea !— C oleridge. 

^Mid shouts that hail’d her from tlie shore 
And hade her speed, the bark is gone 
Tlie dreary Ocean to explore, 

Whose waters sweep the frigid zone ; 

And bounding on before the gale, 

To bright eyes shining through their tears, 
Twixt sea and sky, her snowy sail 
A lessening speck appears. 

Behold her next, ’mid icy isles 
Lone wending on her cheerless way, 

’Neath skies where Summer scarcely smiles, 
Whose light seems but the shade of day ; 

But while the waves she wanders o’er. 

Around her form, they sink to sleep 
Tlic pulse of nature throbs no more, — * 

She ’s chain’d within the deep ! 

Then Hope for ever took her flight ; 

liach face, as monumental stone. 

Grew ghastly, in the fading light. 

In which their latest sun went down ; 

And ere its disk to darkness past, 

And closed their unreturning day, 

The seamen sought the dizzy mast, 

To catch its latest ray. 

All other secrets of their fate. 

From darkness would the muse redeem ; 
Unheard of horrors to relate, 

Which fancy scarce may dare to dream : 
Thus much we only know — they died ; 

All else oblivion deeply veils, 

And channels of ihe waters wide 
Tliat tell no babbling tales. 

For there were wishes, longings, fears. 

Hie sleepless night, and ceaseless prayers, 
Hope gleaming, rainbow-like, through tears 
And doubt, that darken’d to despair ! 

Suns, seasons, as they roll’d away, 

No light upon the lost can shed ; 

Tlieir tale a secret till the day 
When seas give up their dead, 
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ON THB BULL WORSHIP OF THE EAST. 

The worship of the Bull, now confined to India, was once common 
over the entire Pagan world. This, the zodiac, at whatever period it 
he surveyed, and among whatever nation, fiilly demonstrates. 

Of the symbols which compose it, Taurus, or tlie Bull, is the most 
conspicuous, inasmuch as it is supposed to have once been the lead- 
ing constellation ; but chiefly, inasmuch as the superstitions connected 
idth it have deeply coloured the whole stream of antient mythology. 

Most of the conquests of animals ascribed to heroes, belong to 
Hercules, under other names, as Jason, Theseus, Cadmus, Perseus. 
They originate, most probably, in Egyptian illustrations of tlie zodiac, 
or mystical paintings of the sun passing through the signs, which were 
misunderstood, or misinterpreted, by the Greeks. 

In Grecian fable, Hercules was represented as conquering the 
Elean bull. In Persia, he was pictured as Mythra Victrix, grasping 
a bull with one hand, and in the other holding a sacrificial knife. 
Jason the i\rgonaut, who killed the bull with brazen hoofs, and 
thereby obtained the golden fleece ; Cadmus, whom a bull conducted to 
the site of Thebes ; and Theseus, wlio slew the Minotaur, (the Grecian 
Apis,) are only modifications of the same story which describes the 
Grecian Hercules as triumphing over the Elean bull. 

The mysteries of Apis, as this sign was called in Egypt, were the 
oldest in the world, and entered into the religious dogma of most, if 
not all, of the primeval nations. 7'hc antient Persians pictured the 
firfjt man with a bull’s head. The Hindoos antiently and still vene- 
rate the same character. One of the Hindoo avatars pictures the 
bulhman perishing in the flood. A bull-headed human form is fre- 
quent among Javanese monuments; and agrees precisely with similar 
figures of those of Egypt. The monuments preserved by Hyde 
leave nothing uncorroborated on the same subject, as far as regards 
the mythratic rites< The god Osiris was sometimes portrayed with 
a bull’s head, sometimes with bull’s horns. Among the Syrians, 
Astarte was a human figure with a bull’s head ; for she was male and 
female. So, among the Phenicians, their chief god, Moloch, bore 
the head of an ox annexed to the figure of a man, The- Greek 
Osiris, namely, Bacchus Bugenes, or Tauriformis, was represented, 
as the name imports, by th^ same form. So was the Cretan Mino- 
taur. The golden fleece and golden apples of the Hesperides were 
equally guarded by bulls. An apple formed into the shape of a bull 
was sacred to Hercules. A bull’s head hung upon a tree was a sym- 
bol appertaining, as appears from Hyde, to Mythra Victrix, The 
head of Bacchus Tauriformis was hung upon trees, as Spence instances, 
in order to produce fructification. Even the Druids devoted two 
milk-white steeds to the sacred mistletoe. The same traditional 
veneration exhibits itself r^atedly among the Jewish antiquities. 
The Jews had scarcely left Egypt, when they recurred to the worship 

Orientai Heraldf VoU S 
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On the Bull Wonhvp of the Eas(» 

of the calf Apis ; and, as it was their first offence, so it adhered to them 
till their punishment and dispersion. “ Thy calf, 0 Samaria I " 
says the denouncing Prophet, ** has cast thee off.” The chimerical 
hulls of the Hebrews, or cherubim, (as the^ named them from the 
root to plough,) are evidently of Egyptian ongin. The twelve bulls 
of Solomon s brazen sea, arranged in threes towards each cardinal 
point, have a precise Egyptian counterpart in the twelve bulls, 
arranged also in three, round the apex of the Heliopolitan obelisk; 
and, like the former, quadrate with the cardinal points. The belie* 
inotli and leviathan of the Rabbins are the Apis, or Osiris, and the 
river-dragon, symbolized by an ox, as well as the half-tribes of 
Manasseh and Ephraim ; and it was to him, under this symbol of 
behemoth, that the blessing of the “ antient mountains was pro- 
mised, the thousand hills” of Esdras, and the “ Elysios colles ” 
of Hesiod. To the last, according to Esdras, was assigned the ocean, 
and thence the Scandinavian sea-snake. The leviathan and river- 
dragon were both to receive their fatal wound. According to the 
Rabbins, behemoth, or the ox, is, at the consummation, to be divided 
among the elect. By this was evidently implied the partition of 
Paradise, or of the whole earth in a state of Paradise, as by the wine 
of Adam to be then produced, was meant original prosperity ; for 
crapes and prosperity are synonymous in Hebrew. This rabbinical 
table is very singular, inasmuch as Osiris Apis appears to have been 
similarly separated into various divisions during the mysteries, which 
divisions were subsequently rejoined, with one exception ; a type not 
not to be mistaken of the expected restoration of mankind, as one 
family, to pristine innocence. In the mysteries of the Grecian Osiris, 
or Bacchus, the same remarkable feature was preserved, — a bull being 
tom to pieces by the devotees. Among the hieroglyphics, the thigh 
of Apis is frequently seen ; Belzoni found one in the tomb of Psam- 
mis. We take it, as the ox was a symbol of the first race of men, per- 
haps of antediluvian man, that the thigh was a symbol of the choicest 
part of the earth, or Paradise ; hence it was always set apart for the 
gods, and considered sacred. The thigh w^as the region sacred to oaths, 
it continued the sinew forbidden to be eaten by the Jews, and the 
incorruptible bone, or Inez, which the Rabbins supposed to be the germ 
of a restored future corporeal life. Paradise is called Meru by the 
Hindoos, which is the root of the Greek word thigh; and the Brah- 
mins seat their tenth world of gardens in the thi^h qf Brahma. — 
It is worthy here of remark, that pots of fibwcrs, similar to what xyare 
called the gardens of Adonis, (see Coptic manuscript in Denon,) were 
offered to the ox ; neither will it be unimportant to add, that apples 
and apple-trees were connected with the m^^steries of Apis. 

What is human reason to infer from all this singular analogy of facts, 
and images as singular ? Our inference is short : that the whole is a 
hieroglvphical portraiture (of what Moses described in words, viz.) 
of the fall and expected restoration of mao, with some dark shadowing 
of the means through the death of a second Adam, leader or teacher, 
[ox, in Hebrew.] 
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fliert nbthing in the least illogical in onr supposition, that Hkm, 
Whose nanfte Ecypt heart to this day, and who lived with the antedilu- 
vians, should have handed down the creed and traditions of the first 
men to his children, in the only language they possessed,* nor is it 
wonderful, from the metaphorical nature of that language, that thesfe 
traditions should become distorted, and vary from tlie true and simple 
statement of Mtaes, hitriself an Egyptian scribe. Neither the general 
coherency nor peculiar variations of these traditions, ought therefore 
to excite the least surprise* But it is incumbent on us to proceed to 
a more elaborate proof of our hypothesis. Our first position is, that 
Apis was a symbol of antediluvian man; when connected with apples, 
his paradisiacal state whs implied ; when connected with water, 
scyphi, crescents, &c., liis partial destruction by a deluge. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue that all the Pagan fables of apples 
are referrible to the forbidden fruit ; those, for instance, of Atalanla, 
of Hercules, of Discord, and the rival goddesses. Let the reader 
examine these fables, and judge for himself. 

It is calculated, that the vernal equinox, at the creation, was in the 
first degree of Taurus. Two thousand years after, Aries, by the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, occupied its place, and Aries is, accordingly, 
the first sign on the most antient of the zodiacs. Taurus was, there- 
fore, an apt and legitimate symbol of antediluvian man, and we may 
presume that the mysteries of A))is related to that state. 

The mythological account of the fall differs little from that of Moses. 
According to Plato and his disciples, man fell when he descended 
from Ills intellectual to a sensual state, and multiplied himself. This 
was apparently Milton s idea. It was the version of a large portion 
of the early Christians, and thence the celibacy of the nmnastic orders. 
Moses, therefore, may have employed a delicate metaphor to express 
what Plato philosophically inferred, and the double interpretation of 
fruit and fruition at this day warrants the inference. The Moham- 
medans say, that incontinency was the cause of the fall. 

Another Pagan fable bears a remarkable coincidence to the narra- 
tive of Moses. The Pagan Eve, Persephoneh, (which name signifies 
lost fruit,) is condemned to shades, or death, for eating a portion of 
forbidden pomegranate. 

Numerous pictorial and symbolical represcntatfofii^^ the same 
event may be referred to. We apprehend that, according to the laws 
of hieroglyp^dcal Writing, the narrative of Moses could not have 
been more cfoiely adhered to. Wo will endeavour to reftf to these 
pictorial descriptions in the order of the Mosaic acOount; 

Montfaucofl exhibits several instances of the Bull-man, Or filet 
parent, crowned with apples. 

Osiris was represented as enclosed in the thigh of Apis, an emblem 
of Paradise. 

Protogonus and Eon, the first man and woman, were described as 
sailing through space iri an egg-shaped vehicle. There are similar 
representations among the HeiWglyphlOs. ' 
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On one of the Egyptian planispheres, exhibited by Kirchfr, insteftcl 
of Astrea, who represented the paradisiacal state, there appears a 
fruit-tree, with hvo dogs in the branches looking different ways. 
Now, two cynocephali were symbols of light and darkness, of good 
and evil. 

On a mythraic sculpture, preserved by Hyde, there are two fruit- 
trees. The first has a scorpion winding round it, and near it a ladder, 
which was the mystic symbol of descent or fall. Scorpio, on some 
Egyptian zodiacs, is a serpent; in others, Typhon, depictured as the 
devil now is, with a serpent's tail, and breathing fiames. 

In Montfaucon there are many representations of the Hesperian 
troe, with a serpent twined round it, and a male and female on the 
opposite sides. 

So much for the illustration of the Mosaic theory of the fall. Tlie 
Hesperian gardens, in fact, were the Pagan paradise, the golden 
apples the fruit of the tree of life, and the dragon, or seraph, the 
angel who guarded the way to it. Sometimes, indeed, ft chimaera, 
resembling the Jewish cherubim, was substituted for the seraph, or 
fiery serpent ; at others, the golden apples were converted into a 
golden fleece, and the bulls, (the cherubim of the Hebrews,) with 
fiery breath, were the guardians. Grifiins (a mixed monster, also 
resembling a cherub) are, in a different hieroglyphical version of the 
same story, guarding the “ treasures of the everlasting hills ” promised 
to Joseph. 

Throughout, it is the same Mosaic story, only differently coloured 
by the picturing vehicle. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Jacob, in his blessing on the twelve 
tribes, alluded to the figures of some Chaldean or Egyptian zodiac. 
Without we admit this, tve must infer that the patriarch uttered 
complete nonsense. If, as is not disputed, the twelve tribes were 
signalized by the twelve signs of the zodiac on their standards, they 
must have adopted them from the circumstances of Jacob s prophecy. 
In blessing the twelve tribes that were to fill the world, it is not only 
wonderful that the old patriarch should refer to the twelve signs, but 
they de^ly funaish the most obvious illustration, and the most lasting 
raemoru^^'^^O^tnon sense, therefore, is in favour of an ar^ment 
which ‘exclusively referred to Sir William Drummond, but 

which belo^^ to Kircher. 

The «|Mj)tural allusions to Taunts are the following : “His glory 
(JosepVs)'T8 like the firstlings of the bullock.'* See blessings of 
il/osM. ’ **(ipphraim is an heifer.” Hosea, “ And unto Enoch 
(behemoth, m the ox,) thou hast given one part to dwell wherein are 
a thousand bills.” Esdras. Jacob s blessing on Joseph (according to 
the reading of Hebraists) is as follows : “ Joseph is a fruitful bull by 
the well, whose children ^ over the neck. The archers have sorely 
grieved him, and shot at and hated him ; but his bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of his hhiuls were tnade strong by the hands 
of the Mighty One of Jacob j from thoned is the shepherd, the stone 
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of Israel.” Now^ we maintain, that all this is nothing but a correct 
translation of the antediluvian prophecy, pictorially represented in 
the figures which accompany Taurus, as extant on the planisphere 
and zodiac of Dendereh. Let us arrange them in the order in which 
they presented theniselves to the eyes of Jacob, the inspired inteipreter, 
of au imagery not improbably invented by his great antediluvian an- 
cestor, Seth, the Thoth of E^pt. ^ 

A bull, and near it an eye in a circle, (ain, means an eye, or a well.) 
Another representation of the seven Atlantidce on the neck of Taurus. 
Another representation of a bull recumbent, and shot at by an archer. 
Two more characters expressive of the same violence. A bull 
beheaded. A chimerical figure of the head and thigh of Taurus 
licld chained by Typhon, while another personage transfixes it with 
an arrow. To this the allusion of the Brethren, or Gemini, the next 
feign, also applies. Cursed be their wrath, for it was cruel, for in 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they houghed an 
ox.” In fact, ‘‘violence” characterizes the whole of these two 
starry habitations. Next we have the Bowman rising from the de- 
capitated Taurus, and destroying the power of Evil as Scorpio. The 
strange metaphor, the “ arms of the hands,” is doubtless taken from 
the front limbs ofthechimqera, representing Sagittarius having human 
liatuls. Next, to Tauriis is the Shepherd, with his pastoral staff, the 
Shiloh elsewhere noticed, and directly beneath, Agatbodamon, on a 
s(liiare stone. 

Symbolic mementos of man’s predicted restoration, and the means 
to be employed for effecting it, are equally common as those which 
record his fall, But as these will more naturally occur during the 
consideration of other portions of the zodiac, w e shall confine ourselves, 
at present, to such only as relate to Taurus. 

Apis was drowned at particular periods, as a symbol of the flood ; 
as a symbol of the anticipated hope of the antient world, he was 
buried in a sarcophagus; and, on the lourth day, a new Apis w’as led 
forth to the people, as a pledge of the resurrection. . 

It was by a violent death of the chief god (such was the dogma of 
tl)e earliest priests) that man was to be restored. A bull wafe tom to 
l)ieces at the Bacchanalian orgies. Apis was as was 

Osiris, whom he represented, before be was depc^^Jyppjus three 
days’ sepulchre. The thigh was set apart as 
sacred. A vast number of evidences of this are tdbi^^pmW the 
sculptures of Belzoni’s tomb. As for the head, 
was laid upon it in Egypt, as it is now in India. On ot 

Esneh, the head and tliigh of Apis are on the point df rafiTced 

by a figure with au arrow. At Dendereh, a bull is Te^ewnted ihot 
at by an archer. In the centre of the planisphere of the latter place, 
is the thigh of Apis, and Typhon standing beside it with a sacnflcial 
knife.i The archer at Dendereh is a cStaur, and thence, perhaps, 

' Amoug the Mythraiic sculpture is a bead of Taurus hung on a tree, with 
a qui\ er of arrows impended beside U. 
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the name, which means to pierce a bull. It is indeed a remarkable 
fact, that the original Sagittarius is a winged and crqwned figure, 
having a bow, and with the fac^a of a man ap4 ^ hon (precisely 
ponquering Messiah of the Apocalypse). This was the golden- 
winged divine dove of Aristophanes. The half^human figure in 
question is represented as arising from the decapitated body of Apis, 
and, beyond a doubt, was a symbol of the resurrection of Homs, the 
second person of the Egyptian trinity, who is called by antienf 
writers the Mediator, who generally grasps a fac-simile of the 
Christian cross, and who is represented sometimes nursed upon the 
lap of Virgo, and at another, piercing Tryphon, or the great dragon, 
with Ids finally extirpating arrows. It is not, therefore, unlikely that, 
as the terminating scene of the mysteries, Horns, or Chrysaor, was 
represented rising in glory from the sarcophagus in which the several 
fragments of Apis had been deposited. 


ANACREONTIC. 


Yes! I’ll revel in joy, and will drink deep of bliss, 

While my brow wilh a wreath of green myrtle I’ll bind ; 

And though Cynics may rail at a world such as this, 

Still I fancy no fairer or brighter they ’ll find. 

For since Mahomet’s heaven is fabulous quite, 

And flown are his Ilouries, and faded his bowers, 

Tis in vain that you look through the stars of the night, 
For a planet more splendid than this one of ours. 

Where — where will you find in that star-studded sky, 
Although thousands of worlds are seen glittering there, 

A gleam from above like the fair Rosa’s eye, 
a tendril of gold like a tress of her hair? 

M 1 no where ; for wine, and for mirth, and for love, 

I am sure that no happier world has been known I 

And should others discover a dearer above. 

E’en let them 1{^ claim tlie spot as tlieir own. . 


W. 
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MR. Carrington’s dartmoor.’ 

Having lately noticed tho ‘ Banks of Tamar/ ^ poem by the same 
author as the work before us, wo shall perhaps be liable in some 
measure to repetition, as both poems are of the same class, and not 
very unequal in merit. It is, however, much better that reviewers 
should risk a little critical tautology, than that works deserving of 
praise should pass unregarded into the world. We shall therefore 
enter at some length into tho merits of ‘ Dartmoor,’ a poem which, in 
many points of view, deserves the notice of the public. 

Mr. Carrington is a scjlioolm aster of Dcvonport. His laborious 
profession, unfortunately too little resjiected in this country, and 
seldom either pleasurable or lucrative, usurps unavoidably the greatest 
portion of his time, and shuts him out equally from company and from 
oh'gant study. However, besides the reputation his poetical talents 
have j)rocurcd him, he eiqoys in his native town the much higlicr 
reputation of virtue and integiity, 

It is very seldom advantageous to an author when he happens not 
to occupy a commanding position in society, to have his domestic cir- 
cumstances made known. Few love genius for its own sake, and 
they are not numerous who can duly appreciate its productions. The 
greater number suppose, with some show of reason, that minds op- 
pressed and made gloomy by privation and misfortune, or distracted 
by incessant cares, arc ill capacitated to nourish those lofty sentiments 
and splendid fancies which constitute tlie soul of poetry. But they 
are mistaken. Sympathy is best excited by similaiity, and the man 
who most resembles mankind in his joys and sorrows, in his misfor- 
tunes and successes, in his attachments and antipathies, is best calcu- 
lated, if he possess genius, to rouse and delight the feelings of the 
public. Besides, enthusiastic minds, deprived of the envied material, 
pleasures bestowed by riches, bend their energies toward a new order 
of delights, the delights of study and meditation, and in the.se most 
commonly discover more than compensation for the loss of tho others. 
It is tlius that poor men have often become poets, and not, as is igno- 
rantly imaging, from the vulpr desire of gain. 

Notwithstanding, when artificial refincinent has reached a certain 
pitch, the general feeling is against authors who are npt wealthy. ’I’o 
mingle with fashionables, and converse with the great, becomes neces- 
sary to success ; or, at least, it is thought indispensable to seem to have 
done so. The unknown bard may start up suddenly, and chaunt his 
wild dithryambic to a tribe of Indians or Arabs, and he will be listened 
to, before anybody knows who was his father, and whether he had a 
tent to cover him, or made the clouds his canopy. In civilized coun- 


• Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem, by N.T. Carrington, author of the ‘ Banks 
ofTauiar,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1826. 
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tries, the surest way to procure a favourable audience is to carry yont 
genealogical tree, if you have one, in your hand, or to speak oracularly 
from behind the shadow of a borrowed name. Not that such artifices 
will confer reputation ; they cannot do that; but they procure a hcai* 
ing, which is difficult when so many desire to speak. 

Homer> it is said, was a strolling rhapsodist; Shakspeare was an 
actor; and Milton himself earned his bread, at last, by the profession 
of schoolmaster. In worldly circumstances, therefore, Mr. Carrington 
is upon a par with these ; yet, we are quite certain, if ‘ Dartmoor * 
had been ushered into the world as the offspring of some ‘ right ho* 
nourable’ pen, it would have been purchased, perhaps read, with 
much more emotion than^t will ever excite as the work of N. T. 
Carrington, schoolmaster of Devonport. 

Poetical day-labourers or ploughmen make inroads upon Parnassus 
by another foible of the public, — their propensity to admire everything 
singular. And it is indeed singular when, from the dregs of civilized 
life, a mind full of enthusiasm, lofty fancies, and profound emotions, 
springs up. In such cases, ordinary fame is little short of injustice. 
The publu^ should know the degree of difficulty overcome, that the 
reward may be proportioned to it. But even in such cases the pride 
of genius, made more haughty and self-confiding by misfortune, and 
gathering energy from the dangers of its position, is rarely disposed 
to ask any thing of compassion or importunity, and oftener prefers 
sinking with all its hopes into oblivion, to the chance of gaining a 
name by crouching to insulting patronage. 

But we must cut short these reflections, which every reader w il 
pursue in his own way, and come to the more immediate subject of 
our article, descriptive poetry, and ‘ Dartmoor.^ There are peculiar 
charms in poetical descriptions of rural scenery, but they are of a 
very fleeting and fugitive nature ; a kind of impatient hurried delight, 
that passes over the mind, like a burst of sunshine pursued by the 
shadows of the clouds over the fields in April. Attempt to prolong it 
Iwyond a certain point, and you destroy it entirely, as every reader, 
conversant with such poetry, knows. But, notwithstanding, as there 
are poets unequal to the invention of a probable fable and natural 
characters, who yet possess warm fancies and vivid sensations, a new 
species of poetry has been invented to give scope to Uieir peculiar 
genius. In this kind of verse the poet places himself like a mirror 
before the face of nature, and the reader is requested to contemplate 
in him the various shows and images which move over his fancy ; 
or, introducing himself as a kind of shadowy presence, he seems to 
take the reader by the hand, and say, ** Come, put aside the world 
for a moment, and taste with me my reflections, my sentiments, my 
feelings, as this shifting pageant calls them up one after another i *’ In 
this manner, Lord Byron, in his ‘ Childe Harold/ conducts us over 
the half of Europe. Never thoroughly aware of what we are doing, 
why we are moving about, or who or whgt is travelling with us, ^ve 
hurry along over sea and land, city and soHiude, moralizing with 
misanthropical gloom, talking of clouds and ruins, battles, courtesans, 
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tombs, sculls, and death; and then we drop our companion at the 
end of the fourth canto, without knowing any thing more about him 
than when wo first heard him pouring out his “ Good night fit)m tlio 
departing deck. In this way we enjoy all the pleasant sensations 
and wise or petulant ^flections excited by a walk in the country or 
a journey to Rome, without the corresponding weariness and peril. 

Descriptive poetry is of course delightful in proportion to the art 
with which the beautiful features of the scene described, and the 
associations connected with them, are brought before the view of the 
imagination. Nothing in the world can be easier than to talk of 
birds, and flowers, and rivers, and dells, and woods ; but it requires 
great force of fancy, and the profoundest art, to compose an intel- 
ligildc, beautiful, ideal landscape. This is a critical canon which, 
we dare say, very few will be willing to admit ; for as all experience 
some degree of delight in contemplating the beauties of the earth, as 
many as the poetical oestrum has invaded, imagine, without the least 
misgiving, that they can describe what they feel. But, undoubtedly, 
the capacity to enjoy, and the ability to describe, are widely diflforent. 
Let the reader try to remember how many poets he has ^^nown jms- 
sessing thisjwwor; he will find the number to be very small, and 
tliat even the best are often unsuccessful. Homer seldom paints 
rural scenery ; succinct sketches of gardens, shores, creeks, promon- 
tories, or mountains, dashed off with a few golden epithets, or con- 
nected with some local fable, arc found in him; but lie hurries 
• rajiidly over them, to carry on Iris action, and leaves as little incli- 
nation as leisure to linger on rustic images. Virgil and Theocritus, 
poets of a more tranquil genius, and ambitious of softer beauties, 
breathe more of the fields and woods; and in painting some of their 
lovely little scenes, they seem to have dipped their language in the 
colours of Claude Lorraine. It is, how'ever, a curious fact, that the 
antients, properly speaking, had no descriptive poetry. Neither 
was landscape-painting known among them before the time of 
Augustus, when Ludius, according to Pliny, first cultivated the art. 

A critic, very conversant with antiipiity, observes : “ Descriptions of 
rural objects in the antient writers, are almost always what may bo 
called sensual descriptions. They describe them not as beautiful, 
but as p/easaw< ; as pleasures, not of the imagination, hwt of the 
external senses,'* Plato relates of Socrates something very like 
what Boswell tells us of Johnson; the great Athenian did not love 
the country j he could, he used to say, “ learn nothing from fields 
and trees." This taste was very general among his 'countrymen, 
who, says Winckelmann, “ did not amuse themselves with painting 
manimate objects, merely calculated to amuse the eye without 
affecting the mind." 

It was reserved, therefore, for the moderns, for Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Thomson, to excel in this department of poetry. 
In the former three, description, however, though delighted in, and 
carried to great perfection, is only a subordinate aim ; Thomson only 
has transformed his pen into a pencil, and rivalled Claude. In tak- 
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iog for his theme the four seasons of the year, with their Ticissitades^ 
he extended before his imagination a boundless landscape, from 
which he might cull beauties infinitely diversified to transfuse into his 
verse. 

It is an honour to Mr. Carrington that he has chosen to tread in 
the footsteps of so great a master ; not servilely, but from kindred 
sentiments and feelings. He is the Thomson of Devonshire. Simple, 
earnest, enthusiastic, like his model, he has not, it must be confessed, 
those vast resources of reading and invention which make ‘ The Sea- 
sons* nla^cal and sublime, and awake in us a thousand youthful as- 
sociations, carrying us back to the heroical aspirations ol our school- 
boy days. From much of this kind of interest Mr. Carrington was 
shut out by the nature of his subject, — ol)scure, confined, and barren 
of historical celebrity. The luxuriance of nature, and the beauty and 
pomp of arts and ruins, he could only introduce by way of comparison. 
There are no pyramids, no obelisks, no aqueducts, or triumphal 
arches on ‘ Dartmoor,’ but, instead, the rude cairn, the rocking 
J.ogan, and the shaprdess Tor. A railway, also, there is, hut although 
useful, nothing could be more uiqioetiial. ‘ Dartmoor,* then, is a 
barren subject. But, however hopeless it may be in an agricultmal 
point of view, and we arc inclined after all to fear that it will never 
bo celebrated for fertility, we can assure oimt readers that Mr. Car- 
riugtou*a pen has reaped a harvest of poetry on its dreary ridges. 

No analysis can be given of the poem ; at least none that would 
he at all satisfactory ; for it consists of a series of local descriptions, « 
sentimental reflections, regrets, liopes, reminiscences, beneath which 
no particular substratum is spread. The author journeys over the 
moor, pauses, now at a tor, now at a ruined chapel, now at a river or 
a tomb, and whether journeying or pausing, he \mits out his fancy 
around him, and brightens the landscape with metaphors. This is 
the most that can be done with descriptive poetry, which, in what- 
ever hands, is apt, from want of human interest, to grow tedious in 
the long run. To prevent, as much as possible, the approach of lan- 
guor, the author has inlrotluced man and his works as often as he 
could ; for though a great idolater of nature, like most contemporary 
bards, he is fully aware that without man Apollo himself would bo 
able to make but a dull poem. In truth, ’tis mau’s footsteps chiefly 
that render nature herself poetical. If no sail liad over fluttered on 
it, the ocean would be stripped of more than half its sublimity. We 
should then know no more of it than we saw. 'Tis navigation that 
has poured its immensity on the soul, and carried our fancy to the 
empires remote and strange, which the waves before us in their eter- 
nal flow have washed and visited. The wastes, in like manner, and 
mountains, which we tread, our fancy peoples with the generations 
that once inhabited them, without which they would excite but a 
short-lived interest. 

Sensible of this, Mr. Carrington reverts with great feeling from 
Dartnaoor to the beautiful scenery around his more immediate home. 

‘ The moor,’ as our author’s commentajjjr, Mr. Burt, familiarly terms 
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it, asserts its (slaim^ to bo sure, to be coasidered the chief figure in the 
landscape, but there is reason to believe that the author’s partialities 
are bestowed ^ewhere. ^ A man’s taste is by no means an innate 
quality, forcibly influencing liig likings and antipathies ; it is the re- 
sult rather of chance or cultiration, and prefers the things upon which 
the mind has been accustomed to dwell. Consequently, though Mr. 
Carrington compelled his muse over the wilds of Uartraoor, he could 
not prevent her turning a longing eye towards the myrtle shores and 
umbrageous bowers of Mount Edgccumbe. 

We shall not illustrate what we have been saying by extracts, as 
we hope all those sufficiently interested by our remarks will examine 
the poem for themselves. Nevertheless, two or three very pleasing 
passages, which we noted in going through the work, we shall copy, 
ns specimens of what the reader may expect to find in it. The Au- 
thor thus complains of his academic captivity, in an apostrophe to 
Spring;— 


Who Ciin batlie 

Ilis brow ill tliy young breezes, and not Idess 

Ihe new-boin imjniKo winch gnes wings to thought 

And pulse to action ? Hut for w/c, the gale, 

rhat w antons with the flower and fans the hud 

Into the living leaf, and wafts around 

fragrance and health, breathes not. The bird which sings 

His touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to ujy ear. Tlie hymn 

Uf earth and sky — the breeze, the flower, the brook— 

All sights and sounds delicious, cheering still, 

Vi’om mom to ere, the Idushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many who can stray 

At will, unshackled by the galling chain 

That Fate has forged for Labour’s countless sons— - 

A chain unbroken and unloosened oft 

From youtli to toiling age, save just to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ; — to mark 

How green the earth, — how beautiful the sky,— 

How all -magnificent the sea, — and wear 
Tlie hated bonds again. On me the sun 
Has seldom shone — a freeman ; — free to ro\'e 
At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 
Their strains full-hearted, ere the ray has drank 
The dew-drop of the vale rto hear the nils 
In joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes, 

Devoiiia ; and with lightsome step to scale 
Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view, 

Tlie infinite of prospect; — free at noon. 

By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 

To rest where nothing breaks the hallowed peace 
But lapse of living waters ; — free at eve, 

To tread some sun-illumined ridge, and gaze 
Enraptured on the cloud that sails the west 
Witli hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 
Tliat bids the day : how seldom free. 
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Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at night, 

Dear night ! — to draw my curtain on the world, 

Invoke the muse, commune with ages past. 

And feast on all the luxury of books. 

The moor, it seems, sullenly refuses to be enlirened by the spring, 
for, at the outset, the author thus addresses it - 
' ) Tliough the spirit of the Spring 
Breatlies on thee, to the charmer’s whispers kind 
Hiou listenest not, nor ever put test on 
A role of beauti/. Yet I love to tread 
Tkp central wastes when not a sound intrudes 
Upon the wr, but rush of wingf or hup 
(jf the hoarse waterfall. 

And again, 

TIiou — wcarest still, 

Tlirough centuries, upon thy blasted brow, 

The curse of barrenness. 

In the midst of ‘ Dartmoor,’ where we imagine ourselves farthest 
from the intrusion of vulgar prejudices, amidst silence and solitude, 
we find tlje poet suddenly seized with a panic at the sight of the 
French prison, and flying off into a kind of implied encomium on 
monarchical France, and an invective against the revolution. Now 
this, wo think, is wholly inexcusable. If Mr. Carrington wished to 
spe^ of the revolution, remote as the theme was from his proper sub- 
ject, he was undoubtedly at liberty to do so ; but then it was iucum- 
bent on him to inform himself of the circumstances that really distin- 
guished it, and not to give into the silly line and cry raised against it 
by priests and hirelings. lie lalmurs, however, under th? most griev- 
ous misapprehension, if he really siip))oses that the French people 
have been deteriorated either in character or condition by their revo- 
lution. Previous to that event, Frenchman was synonymous with 
slave. The blood shed by the Jacobins washed away, at all events, 
that stain from the land ; and, therefore, it is an extreme weakness, to 
say , the least of It, to give into the worst prejudices propagated by 
' fraud and fanaticism against the revolution in France. We could 
not refrain vfrom thus expressing our disapprobation of this unhappy 
blot in a really clever and interesting poem ; and, supposing that tlie 
work should come to a second edition, which we hope it will, we 
would advise the author to expunge it entirely ; or, if he really admires 
legitimacy, to say no more in its favour than is strictly warranted by 
truth. 

We willingly quit this theme for something more pleasant. Per- 
haps the "leader may remember Anacreon’s beautiful fancy on the 
origin of the rose 

*?Shov i)s yivono, ylurap 
£ir(r<Y(ar, drirtiXty 
*AyifKtxoy AxetvSiji 
i}A$p9Ti)y Avwiov* 
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The following thought is hardly less beautiful 

And in the pleasant grass 
That smiles around, fair waving in the breeze, 

Delicious hues are seen innumerous ; 

A$ if the rain-Arops of the fresh witd Spring 
Had blossomed where they felt. 

The evening sky, a never-failing theme in poetry, is thus gorgeously 
depictured : — 

The zenith spreads 
Its canopy of sapphire, but the VVest 
Has a magnificent array of clouds; 

And, as the breeze plays on them, they assume 
The forms of mountains, castled cliffs, and hills, 

Deep-rifted glens, and groves, and beetling rocks j 
And some, that seem far off, are voyaging 
Ibeir sun-bright path in folds of silver;— some 
In golden masses float, and others liave 
Edgings of burning crimson. 

The most striking defect in the jioem is the versification. It ia 
languid and monotonous, inartificial in its pau.ses, and too much 
broken. The author, perhaps, may think us fastidious ; hbt we shall 
give our reasons. It is a rule applicable no less to blank verse than 
to rhyme, that the sense and the sound should terminate together; in 
other words, that the final pause should always be made at the end 
of a line. Exceptions must be admitted, but this is the rule. Now 
how has this rule been treated in ‘Dartmoor*? In the first ten 
pages it lias been observed four times, and broken thirty times. 
This is converting poetical license into a rule, and making a jest of 
ciiticism. In the next place, to vary the melody, the line should fre- 
quently be commenced with a Trochmus instead of an Iambus, the 
foot properly belonging to that portion of the verse. Here the au- 
thor is perversely regular, almost all his lines commencing with an 
Iambus. But the reader may, perhaps, wish for an example. We 
shall take a passage at random from ‘ Dartmoor,’ and another from 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ that we may illustrate our meaning from the best 
model of English versification ; — 

Rested on diee. In sunlight and in shade, — 

Repose and storm, — wide waste! I since have trod 

Tliy hill and dale magnificent. Again 

I seek thy solitudes profound, in this 

Thy hour of deep tranquillity, when rests 

Tlie sun-beam on thee, and thy desert scenes * ” " 

To sleep in the unwonted brightness, — calm 

But stern,: — for, though the spirit of the Spring ' 

Breathes on thee, to the charmer’s whispers kind , 

Tliou listenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near thee. Dartmoor. 


Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, sifcmed lords of all; 

And worthy seemed, for in their looks divine 
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The ima^ of their glorious Maker shone, ' i . 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 

. Sev.ere^ hut in true filial freedom placed ; 

Whence true authority in men : tnougli both 
Not cgu^l, as their sex not equal seemed ; 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace : 

He for God only, she for God in him. — Pahadise Lost. 

To say nothing of the construction of the remaining part of the 
verses, here are two passages, each of twelve lines, the first exhibiting 
five lines out of twelve beginning with a long syllable, whereas the 
second in the same number of lines, has only two beginning with a 
long syllable. 

The etcliingg, by Mr. Rogers of Plymouth, which adorn the volume, 
are many of them veij beautiful, particularly Meavy Vale, and Wid- 
decombe Church, rcrhaps etching may be better suited than line 
engraving to convey a true idea of such a region as Dartmoor, bleak, 
dreary, uninviting, in its general features, though sometimes approach- 
ing a softer character, as in the little scene round the church at Wid- 
decombe. 

On the whole, we can truly say that we have derived very higli 
gratification from the j)eru8al of ‘ Dartmoor/ and trust it will meet 
with that favourable reception which its general merits appear to us 
richly to deserve. 


STATISTICS OF THB CHINF.SB EMPIRE. 

TiiP. empire is divided into twenty provinces. I'here are reckoned 
to be 185 capitals, and as many large towns of the second order. 

The taxes and duties amount annually to a sum of about thirteen 
millions and a quarter sterling; 1,912,000 tons of comr and rice are 
also deducted for the subsistence of the troops, and supplying th6 
juiblic granaries. 

The civil service costs only one million and a half sterling; hut the 
military service is six times as expensive, amounting to upwards of 
eight millions sterling, ilmong the articles of the Chinese budget, 
there are found eight millions for the keeping in repair of the Yellow 
River, two millions for the gardens ofYuen-Ming, and large sums 
for thd entertainment of the ministers of state, of the first and second 
class, to the uomber of 3525. 

The revenue' of the state in money and produce, is valued at about 
thirty millions sterling. The duties of entry and exportation on Eng- 
lish and American vessels received at Canton, add tathis sum nearly 
another millitm. The revenue of England, which only reckons twenty- 
two millions of inhabitants, rose, in 1824, to a sum which was one 
half more than that of the whole empire of China, which, according 
to the latest census, contains 146 millions of inhabitants. 

That part of tha popolatioR which Uvea on the water amounts to 
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two millions ; the civil employment do not exceed 961 ) , &nd the mili- 
Ury officers 7552. The army forms an enormous mass 1,263,000 
men, of which 822,000 belong to the infantry, 410,000 to the cavalry, 
and 31,000 to the marine. 

It is stated that the expenses of the state being much greater 
than its revenues, the Chinese endeavour to make vip the defi- 
ciency by the sale of places ; and it appears that want makes them 
less scrupulous as to the character of those to whom they confide 
them. They even neglect to exact from the purchasers the certificate 
which was formerly demanded of them, to prove that they had no 
spies, jugglers, or prostitutes in their family. Two ministers of state 
have addressed remonstrances to the Emperor on this abuse ; they 
have shown him the extortions practised by magistrates thus ap- 
pointed ; they have made it appear that the sale of all the places 
does not produce more in ten years, than is spent in one single year 
for the palace of the Empress; they have made out a list of all the 
bums that it is possible to economise, and have placed in the first rank 
about 40,000/., which is required for the maintenance of the imperial 
palace ; about 45,000/. granted annually to the temples of the metro- 
polis ; 80,000/. employed in the embellishments of the royal gardens ; 
200,000/. forming the appointments of those employed in these gar- 
dens; and 100,000/. spent in the presents mode by the Emperor to 
tlic ladies living in these gardens. “ Were we,” say these honest nnd 
intrepid counsellors, to he condemned to die beneath the axe, or to 
he thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, we would maintain that this 
niouey, if it were better employed, would make our country flourish- 
ing, and contribute to its prosperity.” The Emperor, far from punish- 
ing these two ministers for their boldness, has declared that they 
have faithfully performed their duty, and that they resemble, by their 
love for their country, those statesmen whose devotedriess has made 
tlK'in famous in antiquity. 

The consideration of the numerical statements contained in the 
documents from which we quote, furnish the following results, whicli 
are unpublished, and which show more clearly the state of the empire 
of China than the most voluminous book.s : 

The population of this country is equal to three quarters of that of 
Europe. It is so great, that the land will not suffice to contain it, but 
one person in seventy-one is obliged to take up his abode on the 
water. The administration is so simple, that there' is only one civil 
employment for 14,600 persons. The taxes in money and in produce 
do not amount to the value of three shillings for each individual. The 
army consumes, by the expenditure which it requires, much more 
than a quarter of the revenues of the state. It is nevertheless not suffi- 
ciently numetous to have more than one soldier for 100 individuals, 
or one for twenty-five men capable of bearing arms. 

By a remarkable singularity, there are so few officers to command 
the troops, that there are reckoned to be only one for 156 soldiers, 
cavalry, or marine. The organization of the army is such that the 
cavalry forms half of it. The marine Constitutes only a fortieth part 
of the forces of the country. In deducting the tax in produce, the 
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resources of the state are limited to less thali fourteen millions, or 
much less than two shillings for each individual. This numerical 
statement, which bears witness to the riches and power of . the people, 
is in the proportion for each inhabitant in Russia of about seven shil- 
lings ; in Poland of eight shillings ; in Germany of thirteen shillings ; 
in Denmaric of sixteen shillings ; in France of twenty-five shillings ; 
and in England of sixty-two shillings, per annum. 

It is a remarkable thing, that the sovereign of the Celestial Empire, 
who reigns despotically over a population six or seven times larger 
than that of the British isles, and who can, according to lus pleasure, 
cause his ministers to be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, cannot 
dispose of the most moderate sum without creating a deficiency in the 
treasury, and without raising an opposition, which braves with im- 
punity the axe of the executioner. 


STANZAS. 


Have I not loved! lovM ibee alone, 

Tlirough peril’s frown, and sorrow’s moan t— - 
This faded eheph and sunken eye, 

Betray how true and tenderly. 

The homage of my soul w^as bent, 

Without one smile by pity lent, 

To tliee, the ruler of my fate. 

To thee, with brow of scorn elate. 

Yes, I have loved, without a ray 
Of liope to light my shrouded way. 

When lofty thoughts and fortune smiled, 

Tliy image dear my soul beguiled, 

From darings of ambition high. 

To home’s soft scene of sympatliy. 


Calcutta. 


When all around was bleak and drear, 
And friends were cold, no solace near, 
Thou wert the lone and lovely Star, 
Whose beam broke on me from afar. 
And sooth’d the eye that else had wept, 
And from despair my spirit kept. 

Gone is its light ! and darkness now 
Invests my path where’er I go ; 
Dejected, withering, and alone, 

Tlie hopes of youth for ever flown, 
Througn life I wander joylessly, 
^^Wilhout one human sympathy. 

There is a spell beyond control, 

Which scathes and desolates my soul ; 
A quenchless lire this heart consume.^, 

, That ne'er its pulse of joy resumes j 
.There is a presage of the tomb, . 

That urges to the final doom ; , , , 

And o’er the wreck if melts one loiie, 
Tis but. a dirge for rapture gone, 


jAilETt 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON HINDOO LAW, AS IT IS CURRENT 
IN BENGAL. 

BV THE HON. SIB FBAMCIS WORKMAN MACNAGHTEN, RnT. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— The author of this work has, in his Preface, justly claimed 
for it the merit of “ being the first attempt which has been made to 
simplify Hindoo law; to separate its practical parts from the theory 
and controversy with which they were intertwined or confounded." 
It is not only the “ first," but it is a successful attempt to give a full 
and clear exposition of the Hindoo law relating to real and personal 
property, as far as it may be now considered to be fixed, and of the 
controversies that are maintained on jwints not yet determined. The 
arpmentation is generally acute and satisfactory ; the insight into 
Hindoo manners, customs, and superstitions, curious and interesting; 
and the greater part of the work (the whole of the first six chapters) 
more calculated pleasingly to engage the attention of the reader than 
coiild have been expected from the nature of the subject. The ex- 
amination of an elaborate but erroneous judgment pronounced by Sir 
Thomas Strange, as Recorder of Madras, turning on the construction 
of a will and the validity of an adoption, extending from page 186 to 
page ‘ 228 , may be particularly referred to in justification of a favour- 
able testimony to the judicial powers displayed in this work. 

Nevertheless, the title, ‘ Considerations on Hindoo Law,' seemed 
to promise something more than an argument as to what that law is, 
without any discussion respecting its origin, tendency, and suscepti- 
bility of improvement ; and some disappointment must be experienced 
on finding that even the Preface is solely occupied in asserting the 
uncertainty which pervades every part of the Hindoo law, and the 
endless confliction of equal authorities, for which he proposes no more 
expeditious remedy than what may ultimately result from “ a series 
of adjudications " in the Supreme Court. By this process, he ob- 
serves, we may hope, in time, to cleanse the system of its aggregated 
corruptions, and to defecate the impurity of ages." But since the 
benefit of certainty may be obtained without the delay and expense 
of accumulated litigation, and since legislative provisions may be 
expected to be founded on principles more consistent with reason and 
utility, (respect being always had to invincible prejudices,) than the 
technical analogies which forensic contention would ppml from the 
contradictory dogmas of “ holy sages," let us see with what plausi- 
bility Sir Francis Macnaghten deprecates the intervention of legisla- 
tion, and seeks to persuade Government to abdicate its most important 
function. Sir Francis says, (alluding to his own publication,) “ It 
did not require much sagacity to discover that an attempt of this 
nature must be displeasing, because it may be injurious to men whose 
importance and profits depend upon the obscurity of the laws which 

Oriental Herald, rot, T 
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it is their business to expound : ** ^ that is, to pundits. But have not 
lawyers the very same interest in resisting the more comprehensive 
and efficacious attempts’* of the legislator? Must not his dear 
enunciations and authoritative explanations be displeasing” to 
them prhose importance and profits depend upon the obscurity of the 
laws which it is their business to expound ” f In fact, most of the 
objections urged by Sir Francis against leaving so much power in the 
hands of Native interpreters of the law, are more or less applicable 
to those Biitish Judges (whether in the King’s or Company’s service) 
who deprecate the assistance of the legislator in administering a law, 
the state of which Sir Francis thus describes ; “ In truth, it is difficult, 
if possible, with the purest intentions, to come at justice by the 
Hindoo law. Much of it is now obsolete, or declared to be inapplicable 
to this age of the world. Research is productive of little more than 
perplexity ; the conflict of lawgivers is endless, and they can never 
be reconciled. Some pundits will prefer one text writer, and some 
one commentator to another ; some will prefer the text to the com- 
mentary, some the commentary to the text ; some will give their 
opinions, taking the text and commentary together ; and some will 
pronounce the law in an utter regardlessness of both.”* Thus “ the 
interpreter of an ambiguous or equivocal ordinance becomes a legis- 
lator at once ^ and “ ministers of justice ought not to be makers 
©flaws.” Yet Sir Francis Macnaghten strenuously contends that 
there should be no other makers of laws ; and will by no means con- 
sent that legislation should be taken out of the hands of British 
“interpreters of au ambiguous ordinance,” and “ ministers of 
justice ” !♦ 

Of the advancement hitherto made by this mode of legislation, 
take the following specimen : “ How does the account of authorities 
stand? We have in favour of the right (of unequal distribution of 
ancestral immoveable property among sons) a Judge’s decision, and 
that decision confirmed on appeal to the Governor-General in Council. 
We have the decision of a registrar, that decision confirmed by a 
Judge, and the two established on an appeal to the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut. Against the right, we have the decision of a provincial 
Court of Appeal, but that decision reversed by the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut. In addition to this one reversed decree, we have the joint 
opinion of four pundits, upon which the remark on the last case 
which came before the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut appears to have 
been founded.” (p. 302.) “ Such occurrences as these I have spoken 
of, cannot but make us think it the more necessary to establish [by 
the authority of judicial decisions I] the leading principles of Hindoo 
law, and make ns the more anxious to render the property and the 
rights of a people secure. It is melancholy and disheartening to 
know that we are to be deprived of the only benefit which the evils of 
litigation can produce, and that nothing is to be fixed by the most 


• Ibid, p. XV, 


1 Preface, p. iv, 
3 Ibid. p. iv. 
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authoritative deciaioni. If the decreee of our courte are not to have 
a proepecuve operation, where are we tojind a rule for our imidanoe 
in the traneactiona of life?” (p. 303.) The tight of HiC “ 
give away certain property while they live, is unquesUonable j but 
that of disposal by will has not been expressly conferred upon them 
by their law. It has now (if a series of decisions in the Supreme 
Court can confirm it) been confirmed by authority / yet that Court is 
not competent to make law ; on the contrary, it is enjoined to ad- 
minister their own laws to the Hindoos.” (p. 241.) “ In all laws wo 
find mandates which are abstract and absolute,— which do not pro- 
ceed from, or lead to, any general principle. These ought to be wn- 
Bistent, because they must be implicitly obeyed. They ought to be 
wise in themselves, because they do not depend u|)on reason or upon 
analogy for their support. When such rules are in opposition to each 
other, one of them must yield ; and if we have not a legislature to 
Vi ter pose, nothing but forensic authority can terminate the contest.” 
(p. 107.) Without stopping to notice the singular properties ascribed 
to these abstract and absolute mandates, which ought to be wise 
because they do not depend upon reason, it is observable that the 
priority of right to supply defects and correct errors in the existing 
laws, seems here, at least, to be conceded to the legislature; and 
that It is only in the event of the legislature omitting to interpose, (for 
we cannot suppose the expression to mean, that there may be a 
country governed by law, which has not a legislature to interpose,) 
that the right accrues to ‘Mbrensic authority that is, to the Judges. 
Hut it .Sir Francis allows priority of right to the former, the following 
passage will show that he claims superiority of qualifications for the 
latter. It the function belongs de facto to legislators, it ought, do 
jwrc, to belong to judges. 

“ The law,'' Sir Francis observes, cannot he fixed hut by an 
adherence to well-weighed decisions; for I persuade myself that 
those who think most deeply, discover difficulties in legislating, which 
escape the notice of men who are willing enough to undertake the 
task. Familiar as I am with law-making in India, I cannot but 
confess that I fear it still. When laws are made at pleasure, they 
are generally made without requisite consideration. 1 could point 
out instances sufficient to prove, that it is much more easy to enact 
than it is to preserve consistency in enactments. It was well said^ 
[by whom ?] that conferring a power upon men in this country to 
jnake laws for the Hindoos, was a matter of sufficient importance to 
he the subject of an act by itself, Admitting that something ought 
to be done, is not the conclusion, but the commencem^t of dur con- 
siderations upon this topic. For my part, I should prefer a statute 
enacting any thing in itself, to one which created legislatoan, and 
authorized them to enact every thing. When proposed laws are 
openly discussed, and meet with every objection in their progress, we 
4ve but little to apprehend from them, in comparison with what is to 
apprehended from such as may be framed in the closet. The 
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opinions of selfishness are not always to he distegarded; and ad* 
niitting the purity of him who legislates in secret, he will proceed 
with more caution if his projected law is to be made a su^ect of 
public discussion. In preparing for debate, he must consider the 
question in every point of view, and, whatever be the measure of his 
understanding, the deliberations of wisdom, or even the suggestions of 
folly may enlarge it.” (p. 305.) 

If, after all, the intervention of legislators must be submitted to, 
Sir Francis would on every occasion prefer whatever might be 
enacted by a body of legislators resident many thousand miles from 
the country subjected to their control, and necessarily knowing little, 
and caring less, about its circumstances and interests, to every enact* 
ment that might proceed from a body of men resident in the country 
for whose well-being (hey undertook to provide, enjoying all the 
means of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the objects about which 
they were required to deliberate, surrounded by those whose persons 
and properties were to bo affected by their resolutions, and, at least, 
debarred by no physical impossibility from receiving immediate com- 
munication of the sentiments of such persons, both before the adop- 
tion of a new law, and after its operation had been tried by ex- 
perience. Surely this is to love “ public discussion” too well, for it is 
to suppose that a debate in a thin House of Commons, supported by 
half a dozen members, can compensate for the absence of the other 
concomitants of useful deliberation. In England, the freedom of 
public discussion exists to an invaluable, though indejinite eKtcnt*, 
but the other requisites, knowledge and zeal, arc wanting and incom- 
municable : in this country, no other requisite is wanting but freedom 
of discussion, and that may be communicated, and cannot bo long 
withheld ! The outrageous passion for public discussion, which 
blinded Sir Francis Macnaghten to the importance of the other con- 
siderations which ought to have satisfied him that this country is the 
proper seat of legislation for all local interests, must seem the more 
extraordinary, when the reader recollects how large a portion of that 
blessing might at this day be enjoyed in India, but for an illegal 
judgment pronounced by himself! Had not Ais abhorrence of free 
discussion among his countrymen in India led him, by the most un- 
couth paths, to the monstrous conclusion, that the denial of the liberty 
of unlicensed printing was not repugnant to the law of England, the 
authors of every law, and every measure “ framed in the closet,” 
would have been impressed with a conviction that it was destined to 
undergo, and that prudence, therefore, required that it should be 
calculated to sustain the ordeal of public scrutiny. 

Among thVquestions on Hindoo law, which are left open W the 
decision of forensic authority, are the rights of sisters to a share of 
the estate, upon partition among co-heirs. “ By the authority ofone 
writer on the funds, large or small^ sisters will get d fourth part ol 
th§m By the authority of another, sisters will get a fourth pttrt, 
if the funds be small. By the authority of a third, they will uot 
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get a fourth part, but be provided for by marriage, tf the funds be 
large. But how are they^ to fare by the doctrine of the Mitakshara ? 
By it, each sister is to receive the aliquot part of a defined sum. If 
the number of sisters shall be greater than the number of narts, some 
must be excluded from a share ; and having been informed that each 
sister shall receive sl fourth part, we ought to have been told which 
of them is to be cut out, in case of their number exceeding /our. If 
fve are to divide, each cannot possibly have a fourth part of the 
same thing ; and yet, without limitation of number, a fourth part is 
the proportion to be given to each.” “ I think I am justified in having 
said, that, among those clashing authorities, the sister’s is a claims 
rather tlian a right. I am well pleased that a law so precarious is 
not prevalent here [i. e, in the province of Bengal]. It is more for 
the advantage of families that their interests should be committed to 
the pride or better feelings of their families, than that they should be 
encouraged to struggle through discord and darkness after that which 
may prove worthless if attained.” (p. 10.5.) But would it not be 
better to promulgate a well-considered law, which should at once 
put an end to all “ discord and darkness’' on this simple question ? 
How many years may elapse, and how much inconvenience be suf- 
fered, before universal acquiescence can be obtained,' and some clear 
and equitable rule sanctioned, by a series of adjudications, where rc- 
])orts of judicial proceedings are so seldom published? 

Another question, involved in almost equal obscurity and confusion, 
is, whether a Hindoo has the same right to dispose, by deed or by 
will, of his ances/oria/imrnoucabfe property, which he is admitted to 
possess over self-acquired moveable property ? “ The question at 
present,” says Sir Francis, “ is greatly perplexed ; and 1 wish it were 
as easy, as it is certainly desirable, to extricate it from difficulties! 
(p. 293.) This question involves principles of the utmost importance 
to the moral and political condition of a people, none of which, how- 
ever, will enter into the consideration, or be allowed to influence the 
judgment, of those judicial authorities to whom, according to Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, its decision belongs, and who must seek only 
for an array of dicta and precedents. He foresees, indeed, that its 
extrication from the difficulties with wliich it is now l^set, will be of 
no easy accomplishment, and that it will be the fruitful^ mother of 
many briefs and much self-acquired property to the brief-holdere ; 
yet he will not invoke the aid ot the legislature in accelerating the 
desired result. It may, however, be observed with satisfaction, that 
the decisions in the Supreme Court have hitherto ajfirmed the right 
of unequal distribution oi property of whatever description. ^ 

In England, the subdivUion of property is counteracted bv in- 
testacy, and promoted by wills. Among Hindoos, can 
counteracted by gifts and wills; and among ]nohamm^ans, W gi^tts 
only. The unlimited right which Hindoos have acquired udder tte 
dacUions ef the Supreme Court, to dispose of ancestonal imtnoveable 
property by will, is highly valuable, and may be productive of im- 
portant consequence. I cannot imagine upoh what grounds Sir 
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Fraicia Macoighten appreheodi, or rather isaittSi that Uda right 
would be orerthtowh) if th® opinion of some pundit should prmH 
that dfliver^j o/, possession is requisite to the ralidity of a ijt 
that 'doctrine were established, he says, **it must aWutely abolish 
the right of a Hindoo to dispose of his property by will” (p. 295-6.) 
In the case of a giftt it is neither burdensome nor inconreniehtly 
restrictive, to require that delivery of possession should complete the 
transaction *, but in the case of a will^ such a condition would be 
incompatible with the exercise of the right. 

M. B. 

Bengal, August 1825. 


NOTE OF TfiB EDITOR. 

Though we have not yet seen Sir Francis Macnaghten's work, we can see 
by his Commentator, at least, that he has totally mistaken tiie question as 
to Hindoo wills and deeds of gift. The fact is, as stated by Sir Thomas 
Strange, (See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. VII. pp. 21)0, 293,) that the Hindoo law 
(uncorrupted by British lawyers) “ knows no such instrument as a will, or any 
power in the owner of property so to dispose of it.” But ti»at law admits of 
a deed of gift, inter vitm, of the jwssessor’s personal property, or his own 
share of the ancestral property. From this admitted principle legal chicanery 
has deduced the right of making posthumous gi/ls (falsely so called) by will ; 
and that not only to the extent of the testator’s own share, but even of the rest 
of the family property. Thus the genuine principle of the Hindoo law, as to 
hereditary succession, is totally perverted. Formerly the law itself determined 
how the great mass of property should descend ; ami surely it accords with rea- 
son, that a matter, on which depends so essentially the happiness of society, 
should be regulated by the legislature, rather than left to private caprice 
or the dotage of age, worked upon by cozening priests and flatterers during 
the imbecility of expiring nature. Now, however, the superior wisdom of 
British Judges and lawyers, with the aid of their faithful pundits, have con- 
fern^ on India the blessinp of this latter system, by sanctioning the manufac- 
turing of Hindoo wills. Thus all the property of the country is exposed to 
the depredations of artful Brahmins besieging the sick-bed of the weak and 
aged— pundits, perjurers, and fabricators of hclitious documents. Millions 
and millions of property are thus dragged yearly into the courts ; hardly a 
family of any opulence but is torn asunder by litigations about forged and 
fraudulent testaments ; tiie whole wealth of the land is a perpetual prey to 
foroeuters of suits, mooktarkars, wakeels, or European attornies ; and, in 
short, there is an inundation of iniquity, from this source alone, worse than 
all the plagues of Egypt, This system be^an in fraud, as declared by Sir 
Thomas Strange i the object of admitting Hindoo wills at first being to bring 
the property of thi Natives into the hands and management of Europeans ; it Is 
carried on with Indfssant fraud and depredation on these unfortunate people, 
the toleration of which is a disgrace to the British name. Yet our Correspond- 
ent speaks of the unlimited power of wilhmaking as “highly valuable”! 
Nothing can prove more forcibly than this the lamentable want of free discus- 
sion in the country where he writes, when Englishmen of the highest talents 
(for among'such we must rank him) entertain opinions so wide of the truth, 
as to the efl(ects of our system of rule on the couditiou of the people of 
India. Bat it al'^tes from the almost total want of intercourse or community 
of feeliof between the governors and the governed, and the muzzling of the 

S rttSjby'which, if firee, they might be mutually instr^ted regarding their 
urtes to each other. Our Correspondent cannot ima^ne how the right of 
will- making would be overthrown if the delivery of possession were held In- 
diipensable to the validity of a gift. The reasons art;— 1st, Because persons 
are sridom dispoted to give away their property as long as they can enjoy it 
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tacanclves. 2dly. Because posthuuaout gifts, now allowed, could not then he 
admitted. 3diy. Because the act of giving possession duriog life being a 
thing of public notoriety, would leave little room for legal chicanery ; so that 
the trade and craft of fahrkatittf wilU, now so very flourishing, would then 
be done away. The strife-stirrers, the fon^ers an'l false swearers, the wa- 
kecls<-tbc att<>mieH, the pundits, in short, the whole tribe of those who live 
on the abuses of the law, might then exclaim with Otltello— 

Farewell ! our occupation 'a gone.” 


THE sailor’s dream. 

The watch was sot, and all aloft 
Was trim and fair, — the wind was free, 

Tlie stars were beaming mild and soft 
As wooing tlie too fickle sea. 

The deepest silence reigned around, 

All, save the rippling wave, was slftl, 
Whicli, curling o^er the vast profound, 

Gave earnest of its mighty will. 

Secure, the hardy taf resigned 
To welcome sleep his lieavy eyes ; 

Nor was the slumbering boy behind, 

Xo seize a moment fiom surprise. 

With watchful gate and steady hand 
The steersman tracked the silent deep, 

And Edwin held his brief command— 

All else were sunk in stillest sleep. 

If spiriW rule our destinies, 

(Jr sympathies have magic power 
0‘er mortal mysteries, there lies 
Strange influence in such an hour. 

Uncertain forms in thought had chased, 

And still in turn had been pursued 
O’er Edwin’s mind, as slow he paced 
The deck in meditative mood. 

His. first— last thouglit— to her was giypO; 

His Anna who, at parting prayed-r-< 

From dangers, oh ! preserve him, heaven ! 
And her heart’s secret thus betrayed ! 

Sudden, came floating on the wind, 

In accents sweet, her tender pra)rer— 

Nor stayed the lightning’s flash behind ! 

And thund’ring peal ofa peal was Uiere I 

Yet, ’mid the elemental strife, 

Aftd crash from mast by lightning riven, 
Thie accents stayed his ebbing life— 

From danger, ofa I pieserve him, heaven * 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER iN tBE EA^', 

No. VIII. 

Voyage through the Straits of Scio, and by Lesbos, or Mytelene, 
to the Bay of Smyrna. 

On the evening of the eleventh of August we entered the Straits 
of Scio. Towards sun-set, the rocky hills that towered above the 
shores were covered with a light grey tint, which contrasted beau- 
tifully with the strong shades of the cliffs and precipices below. 
Mid-way towards the base of the mountains were fertile grounds, ex- 
hibiting a rich profusion of verdure, and the valley that skirted the 
edge of the sea w as covered with charming retreats, embosomed amid 
the dark foliage of luxuriant vineyards and orange groves. It would 
be impossible to convey an accurate idea of the pleasure with which 
I surveyed this rich and classic scene. It surpassed all that 1 had 
expect^ or conceived, and charmed and delighted every sense. 

From the entrance of the Straits, we had a view of the bay between 
Samos and Cape Coulbe, just round which is the antient Teios, now 
called Bodrun, the city walls of which were four miles in circuit, 
although they now lie in ruins. Independent of its celebrity in 
histoiy, it is rendered sacred by the birth of Anacreon. It once con- 
tained a superb temple of Bacchus, the work of the architect Hermo- 
genes, though Dallaway describes it in 1796 as being amt heap, 
overgrown with olive and vine trees, in a dat enclosure, thickly 
planted. Amidst the pile/’ says he, sections of Ionic pillars, 
fluted, and a capital, with the volutes and ivy leaf of superior 
delicacy, caught our attention ; there are, indeed, many proofs of its 
extent and magnificence, but its dilapidation was of so remote an 
era, that they are mostly broken and decayed/’ Polwbele thus 
apostrophises it: 

See the sad types of festal pleasure flown, 

Dim flowering olives dew the Teian fane ; 

And canker’d vines, around each pillar'd stone 
Aspiring, its Ionic base distain : i ' ’ 

Yesl hoar Anacreon 1 where thy joyous train * 

, Their ruby cups to thrilling music quafi'^d, 

Thy sacred plaut obtrudes an idle chain, . , , 

To clasp, poor parasite, the dripping shaft; 

And ^een oblivion glooms where Love and Bacchus Ipgbl’d. 

' GbIECIaN pROSPEOtS. 

B^iiag on .d^k at sun-rise on the following morning, 1 had juA OP- 
portqnity of Querying ^he surrounding sceneiy of tilw;islau<l^jSwo» 
and the coast of Minor, under all the varied , himiiand 
which it presents at different altitudes of the sun, and found ihm nil 
rich and beautiful# iWp had advanced fartbor up the Straits daring 
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the night, and possessed a more extended view, both of the opposite 
shores and of the island itself, while the light winds and slow progress 
of our yes^l prolonged Qur .enjoyment of the view. < . 

[a examining the tew historical records that a confined marine 
library aforded, I found the erudite and entertaining Dallaway had 
concentrated all the testimonies of antient authors respecting the former 
state of Scio, and, having visited the island himself, had profited by 
so favourable an opportunity to give a sketch of its more modem con- 
dition, which he has executed so ably as to furnish a sufficient excuse 
for transcribing the most material parts. 

The antient Chios, or Scio, (according to this authority,) retains 
more of its former prosperity than any island in the iEgean Sea. The 
fertility and beauty which they discovered, invited the Ionian states 
to establish a colony more Ihari a thousand years before Christ, which 
soon attained to a degree of political consequence as the allits or 
subjects of the continental cities of Greece. A fleet constantly pre- 
pared for action, and the maritime genius of the people, gave them 
the command of the iEgean Sea. Historians record very frequent 
changes in their subjection or alliances, the result sometimes of neces- 
sity, but more frequently of choice. Their tnost antient friends were 
tile Spartans, whom they deserted for the Athenians, but during the 
Peloponnessian war they again revolted to the Lacedemohians. After 
a failure in the first attack by Chares, the Athenians indulged the 
resentment of conquerors, and levelled the new walls of their city with 


the ground. , 

The kings of Pergamus, Eumenes, and Attains, appear to pave 
become possessed of Chios either by conquest or by cession ; and the 
Chians, as allies of the Roman people in the battle of the Romans 
with the Galatians under Cneius Marleius V ulso, were rewarded by 
a declaration of their freedom, with the protection of their former 

masters. . . 

Upon the extinction of the Attalian kings, they were attached to 
the Roman territory, and, when the empire was divided, they remained 
subject, until the reign of Manuel Comnenus, In the partinon of the 
Eastern empire in 1204, by the French and Venetians, Chios was 
allotted to the Byzantine throne, and afterwards granted to the 
Genoese, by Michael Paleologus, in remuneration of assistance 
against the Latins. . . . 

In the reign of Amurat, or Morad the third, it wm trea- 

cherously taken by Piali Pasha, after having been held by the Genoese 
nearly two centuries and a half. , . , j • i 

After a calamitous siege in 1694, the city and island were wgmne 
by the Venetians, who were betrayed by the Greeks during the inve- 
t^te quarrel with those of the Latin church, but their 
of ilmrt d«nttU>n, for, in 1696, Mezzomorto, the African » 

eetebwued Admiral, invested the island wiA ™ 

agtln added to the Ottoman empire, with whom it‘ at present 


The island is camputed^ as nearty as the extreme irregufanty of 
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the co««t wilJ ftdmit of ascertaining, to be aboat 130 nileea ei/^ 
cmfmnce. It is intersected by mountains of rdeank shape ssd 
structure, distinguished by the aatlents as the PhansBon and Ptlkk 
umn ; the latter is in the district of i^rrisia, famed for the produce of 
wine, ao much esteemed at Rome in its most luxurious days, for iti 
cost and exquisite flavour. Pliny relates that Greek wine was pro- 
hibited in Rome, A. U. C. 675, by a sumptuary law ; and Varra says, 
that tuoius Lucullui, when young, did not remember it to have been 
served more than once at the most costly feasts. Upon his return 
from Asia, be brought with him a thousand gallons. C. Censiug, 
the prSBtor, had Chian wine first given to him by a physician, as a 
cordial. Caesar, in one of his triumphal suppers, distributed about 
a hundred gallons, which was considered as an instance of extreme 
profuseness, nor was it until the seventh century after the building 
of that city, that it became common in the houses of the most affluent. 
We tasted some of it,” says Dallaway, “ which did not disparage 
its antient fame.” It has a flavour similar to that of Monte Fiascdim 
and is called, by way of excellence, the wine of Homer, 

The honour of giving birth to that divine bard is claimed by the 
Chians with honourable avidity, and they arc allowed to have urged 
a greater number of circumstances than their competitors, in support of 
their claim. A family of his descendants were called Homerida ; 
and, as if the art of poesy were hereditary, they produced Paithenius, 
of no trivial name amongst poets. Leo Allatius cites many authors 
to prove Homer a native of this island, and upon more accumulated 
evidence decides on that circumstance as a fact. But his own con- 
fession may be more satisfactory in his hymn to Apollo ; for his inha- 
biting Chios may convoy a certain degree of proof that he was bom 
there. Ion, an elegiac and tragic poet of the age of Eschylus and 
Sophocles, was also a native of Chios. 

Venu^ was the divinity to whom the highest honours were paid in 
this island ; her temple was uncommonly splendid, and the lemales 
devoted to her service not less beautiful than numerous. The educa- 
tion of the sex was equally hardy w ith that of the young men, and, 
in the public gymnastic exercises they contended with each otlier 
unincumbered by dress. Notwithstanding this exhibition of rigid 
discipline, the natives were addicted to the most effeminate luxuries; 
and it is said, to their eternal reproach, that they were the first in 
Greece who used slaves. The Epicurean philosophy was very success- 
fully recommended by Metrodus, and enforced by the example of his 
practice. His deflnition of happiness is succinct and plausible** 
** a sound constitutiou, and a security of its continuance.” 

Whatever might have been the remains of antient architecture, no 
traces are now to be discovered ; all have yielded to time, or morf 
probably to the more effectual destruction of misguided seal or 
appropnatton. 

The city of Chios appears to have been at the most distant paioi 
of considerable extent and beauty. Modern Scio, as it is now called, 
is esteemed the handsomest town in the Archipelago, and firon^ iti 
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lUlifto matter* hw derived much of the European accommodation 
In beating to windward we atood within half a mile of it, from which 
distance it presented a fine appearance, more particularly the southern 
part of the town, in winch are several Turkish mosques, whose dr# 
cular domes, and slender minarets, just discernible above the deep 
woods with which they were surrounded, gave an air of novelty to 
the scene. The port is extensive, but has neither deep water nor good 
shelter, being formed by a low mole, and a rock, on which are two 
lights. 

The population of Greeks is computed at above 1 50,000, while 
that of the Turks does not complete a fortieth part. Yet such is their 
want of vigour and unanimity, and their habitual terror of the Turkish 
name, that they patiently bear their burdens, while the Greeks of the 
other islands evince so strong a desire to avenge their wrongs on their 
oppressors. It is true that the vicinity of Scio to the Turkish territoiy, 
aud the presence of a Turkish garrison, may make it prudent to con- 
otal desires which, for want of a leader, tliey cannot safely accom- 
plish. This numerous population is maintained by the produce of tho 
soil, and by the manufacture of silk and cotton stuffs. 

Almost the whole of those parts of the island iu which cultivation 
is at all practicable is said to bo like a garden. Among the chief of 
Iheir productions are those of corn, wine and fruits, gum-mastic, silk, 
and honey, which last is found in great quantities in the rocks on the 
south side of the island, and may vie with that of Hybla or Hymettui. 

In recounting those bounties of nature, the singular beauty of the 
female inhabitants must not be omitted. “ As we walked tlurougb the 
town,” says Dallaway, “ on a Sunday evening, the streets were filled 
with women, dancing, or sitting at their doors in groupes, dressed in 
the fashion of the island, which is scrupulously confined to the native*. 
The girls have most brilliant complexions, with features regular and 
delicate, but one style of countenance prevails. When without a 
veil, the head is covered by a close coif, confining the hair, excepting 
a few locks round their face, which are curled, and bathed in perfumed 
oil, ITie ringlets, which are so elegantly disposed round the sweet 
countenances of these fair Chiotes, are such as Milton describes by 
* hyacinthine locks,’ crisped and curled like the blossoms of that 
Hower ; and although no dress more unbecoming than that which 
envelopes their shapes could have been imagined, yet their faces make 
ample amends, with eyes varying with infinite expression from softness 
to vivacity. All the aits of antient Greece have declined in an 
extreme proportion, nor should we wonder that if the superioritv of 
beauty be unimpaired, the art of adorning the person be almost lost. 
Yet the air of the veil, the ceinture, and the sandals, afford us occa- 
sionally some slight glimpse of that exquisite grace which pervades 
the drapery of antient sculpture .” — Valiaway i Constantinople. 

About a mile from the town is a cave denominated Hodster's 
School,” coiyectured by some to have been a fene of Cybele, and, 
by others, the oracular theeUire of the Erythrean Sibyl. 
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As a proof of the sdubrity of the climate, longevity is commoo. 
Among other iDstances, Dalhway mentions his being accosted at a 
fountain, b/ a venerable old man, who said that he was J 20 yean 
old, and that he had a son now living who was eighty, at which age 
he again became a father. He acknowledged that there were many 
older men in Scio ; but none like himself who had been preferred, as 
he could boast to have lately been, by a girl of twenty to a rival of 
her own age ! 

At noon, we were opposite to Chcshme, the antiept Cyssus, in 
which port the fleet of Antiochus was defeated by the Romans. The 
town covers a shelving ridge to the sea, with the fortress in the centre, 
of an oblong shape, consisting of double walls and a deep fosse, and 
enclosing several houses, and a mosque. Its apparent antiquity is not 
higher than when the port was in possession of the Genoese, Since 
1770, memorable for the destruction of the Turkisli fleet by the 
Russians, the greater part of the town has been rebuilt, having.vftt 
that time suffered from the conflagration occasioned by the burnij^ bf 
the Turkish ships of war. 

Erythrae, famous for a sybil, and Mount Mimas, on the summit of 
which Anaxagoras built an observatory, were a few miles to the north. 
The Erythrman sybil, and the sybil of Cumm in Italy, were the same. 
Her oracular communications were placed by Tarquin in the capitol, 
and burnt by accident, during the war of Marius and Sylla; and it is 
said that the Emperor Augustus deputed three ambassadors to Erythrm, 
to procure a genuine transcription, but they collected only mysterious 
verses, known universally by oral tradition. 

Towards evening the wind increased considerably, and during the 
night it blew in heavy squalls, obliging us to close reef the topsails, 
notwithstanding which we sprung our foretopmast, split several sails, 
and carried away some of our rigging. The whole night was indeed 
a scene of great bustle and anxiety, the narrowness of the passage 
obliging all hands to be on deck, to work the vessel through its 
difficulties. 

The morning of the 14th was boisterous, but the weather moderated, 
and the wind became more favourable towards noon, enabling us to 
clear the Straits of Scio and approach the island of Mytelene, which 
lies opposite to the western entrance of the great Bay of Smyrna, 
into which we were bound. The appearance of the mountains in the 
distance was imposing, and the varied scenery of the coast, as we 
approached nearer to the shore, full of interest and beauty. 

It is uncertain when the name of this island was changed from 
Lesbos to Mytelene. Eustathius mentions that there were five cities 
existing iq his time, and that the island had been lately called My< 
telene, as it had antiently been Lesbos. 

The climate of this island has obtained from the antients no com- 
mon degree of praise. Its effect on the productions of nature ^ pe** 
cnliarly genial. Hippocrates, the great father of physic, commends 
it as very superior, and Gillies, in his * History of Greece,' observes, 
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that Demetrius of Pha]^ accounts 
fame M^telene has enjoyed, from its 
imagination. 

lerpander, Alc«us, and Sappho, the former by his mechanic im- 
provement of the Grecian lyre, by the addition of three strings to 
four, and the others by inventing new rythms and improving the 
melody of former versifications, have immortalized their names. Tlie 
spirited rhapsodies of Alcaeus are lost to us. The exquisite poems of 
Sappho, her ' Hymn to Venus,’ and that of ‘ Sixteen Lines to Erinna,’ 
were rescued from oblivion by Longinus and Dionysius of Halica/- 
nassus; Terpander flourished about a century after Homer and 
Sappho lived about 610 years before Clirist. ^ 

Pinkerton mentions that the Lesbians excelled in female portraits 
on their coins, especially of Sappho. 

Dallaway observes, that Horace was the first who adapted the 
measures they had invented to the Roman muse. It is a matter of 
curiosity, not easy to be ascertained, how far Horace translated, 
paraphrased, or only imitated, the works of Alcmus and Sappho, cer- 
tainly existing at Rome in his time. It is to be wished he had given 
us either a paraphrase or translation of the celebrated mor^eau of 
Sappho— Catullus has failed — Philips has been more happy — and 
(XMhaps since equalled by the poet, Mason. 

1 he soil of Mytelcne is extremely congenial to the cultivation of 
the vine. That which was so much esteemed by tho Romans would 
preserve its quality, if the inhabitants were more industrious in culti- 
vation, and more careful in making and keeping it. This defect is 
owing to the residence of the Turks, who are scandalized by the 
<iuantity taken to excess by the Greeks; for, in this island, there are 
iuore resident Turks than in any other island of the ArchipelagO; 
(Candia excepted,) and their manners have long since pervaded tho 
whole of the inhabitants. 

•Several travellers have dwelt wdth much pleasure on the luxuriant 
scenery and delightful views of the island ; and Polwhele, in allusion 
to it, says : 

Rich in the brilliance of the balmiest liglit, 

These scenes repose. I saw the myrtle glow, 

Tile arbutus in bloom and fruitage bright,. 

Tlte glittering bay, the mulberry’s silky flow! 

I felt but erst-deheious from below 
The sea breeze, as it curl’d the crystal springs j 
But shrubs may blush, and noon-tide zephyrs blow, 

In vain voluptuous while no Sappho sings, 

Nor, by the landscape moved, Alcoeus fires the strings 

^ description that appears w arranted by the testimonies of all who 
have visited this delightful island. 

Le^s has been the asylum of the unfortunate. The wife ef 
Pompey, flying fi-om Caesar, w^as, according to Lucian, thert hospita- 
bly received and ptotected. Irene, the Empress of Led IV., in' 802, 


for the singular degree of poetic 
invigorating influence on tho 
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banished by the ungratefhl Kicephorus, who supplanted her, and 
denied her a suitable maintenance^ ded to this idand, and for sens 
years earned the support of the day by the labours of her distaff. 

In 1452, the Greeks, thinking the loss of the city of Constanti- 
nople inevitable, escaped, with more prudence than bravery, in great 
numbers to Mytelene, and afterwards dispersed themselves in the 
Morea and the islands of the Archipelago. When all was lost, 
Leonardus Chiensis, the familiar priest of the ill-fated but valiant 
Constantine Paleologus, availed himself of this place of general 
refuge, and was made Bishop of the See. Gibbon, in his * Roman 
History/ alludes to a curious account of the siege, given as a jour- 
nal, and written on the occurrences of each day, by this Bishop. It 
was first printed at Nuremburg in 1544, in twenty quarto leaves, 
(though composed August 15, 1453,) under the title * Lionardi 
Chiensis Historia Constantinopoleos expugnata a TurcOy and is 
said to be an interesting work. 

Very antiently the Lesbian women bad a singular contest, that for 
beauty, which was publicly adjudged, and the prize given in the 
Temple of Juno. Young men of the island were chesen to decide. 

Pittacus, who was one of the seven whom Greece acknowledged as 
sages, and humanity as benefactors, was the legislator of Lesbos, and 
the founder of its republic, which soon yielded to more powerful 
states. 

According to Thucydides, in the fourth year of the Peloponnesiari 
war, Lesbos revolted from the alliance of the Athenians, but it was 
completely reduced in 427 before Christ, or the following year. 
Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, both mention that in the 26th year 
of that war, Callicratides, the Spartan, besieged Mytelene, but was 
totally defeated in a naval engagement near the islands Arginusre, 
where he lost his life ; and we have the authority of Gibbon that for 
some time it continued tributary to the Athenians, but afterwards, by 
chcice, to the Lacedemonians. 

When it became subject to Rome, history is silent as to any me- 
morable transaction. As a part of the om})ire divided Iretween the 
French and Venetians, it was taken from the latter by John Ducas 
Vataces in 1230, and in 1332 by Aridronicus Paleologus, after a 
second conquest by them. Having been ceded by the Etiiperor Kalo 
.lohannes to Domenico Cntaliisi, a Genoese, for services against his 
father-in-law, John Catacuzene, the Turks, under Solyman L, took it 
from Francis Catalusi, his descendant. Mytelene, the metropolis, was 
besieged by Ursato, a Venetian General, who was forced to raise the 
siege with the loss of 5000 men; and the French and Venetians in 
1502 invested it without effect. It w as the first island of the Archi- 
pelago of which the Turks had gained Uie certain and secure pos- 
session. 

Beside being celebrated as the birth-place of Terpander, Alcaus, 
and Sappho, Mytelene produced also, in more modern times, the ce- 
lebrated Khair’-ed-Deen, or Barbarossa, the notorious corsair, after- 
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wards Capudan Pasha of Solyman in the sixteenth century. He 
took the city of Tunis, and expelled the Venetians from the Morea. 
His great antagonist, Andrea Doria, the Genoese Admiral, after 
various success, was at length totally defeated by him. He died in 
the city of Constantinople in 1544, and was buried in the village of 
Benhil-’tash, on the Bosphorus, where his turbeh, or sepulchral chapel, 
is still shown with great veneration by the Turks. The British 
drama founded on his history is well known. 

It is almost impossible to describe correctly the pleasing sensations 
excited by a view of classic ground, when every circumstance of time 
and place is favourable to contemplation, and a recurrence to the 
scenes and events which have rendered it renowned in History. Yet, 
in sailing through the Archipelago, one’s heart almost bleeds to wit- 
ness the contrasted state of poverty, oppression, and wretchedness, 
which now reigns wliere liberty and plenty once flourished. The 
maritime poet, Falconer, with all that warmth of feeling which 
pervades his poem, could not avoid a digression to lament the wretched 
change : 

What pale distress afflicts tho^e wrelclied isles ! 

There Hope ne'er dawns, and Pleasure never smiles; 

The vassal wretch obsequious drags Ins chain, 

And hears his fund'd babes lament in vain— 

These eyes have seen the dull reluctant soil 
A seventh year scorn the weary labourer’s toil. 

No blooming Venus, on the deceit shore, 

Now views with triumph captive gods adore; 

No lovely Helens now, with fatal charms, 

Call forth th’ avenging chiefs of (ireece to arms. 

No fair Penelopes enchant the eye, 

For whom contending kings are proud to die. 

Here sullen Beauty sheds a twilight ray, 

While Sorrow bids her vernal bloom decay ! 

Those charms, so long renowned in classic strains, 

Had dimly shone on Albion’s happier plains ! 

Shipwreck, Canto I. 

I ardently wished, liow’ever, to turn from this sombre view of tlia 
picture, and to indulge the train of pleasing ideas which its classic re- 
collections had excited : deeming it unwise to dwell on painful emo- 
tions, unless their indulgence could be considered conducive to some 
evidently beneficial purpose. On the present occasion, however, the 
calm that prevailed, and the biilliaucy of the Grecian heavens, were 
favourable to the highest degree of imaginative enjoyment:— 

My heart was full of Fancy’s dream, 

And, as I watch’d the playful stream, 

Entangling in its net of smiles 
So fair a group of elfin isles, 

I thought the midnight scenerv there 
Was lighted by a J^ihian sky, 

And that I breathed the balmy air 
Yet warm with Sappho’s amorous Sigli, 
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Until the downy hand of rest 
Her signet on my eyes imprest, 

Yet even jhen the blissful spell, 
like star-dew, o’er my fancy fell ! 

At noon of the 15th w« becalmed off Cape Carabouma, 
which forms the southern entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna, when a 
light breeze springing up in the afternoon, we crowded all sail, and 
saw Long Island at sun-set. Our pilot, however, steering too far 
southerly entangled himself between Long Island and the south- 
western main, where we beat about the whole of the night, in a pas^ 
sage not more than a mile in width, and that obstructed by many 
dangerous rocks. 

Successive intervals of calms and squalls, and those too from an 
unfavourable quarter, prevented our making any progress throughout 
the whole of the 16th, though all hands were employed tacking every 
hour, and attending the sails. 

At day-light on the 17th, we embraced the favourable breeze that 
blew, and weathering the south-point of Long Island, blib away lor 
Smyrna, where we anchored about noon in nine fathoms water, close 
to this magnificent and imposing maritime city of ^^fkey, surrounded 
by ships of every flag and nation in Europe, AfiiQa,\and America. 

I# 


OFFICBUING THE NEW BENGAL REGIMENTS. 

JTo the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — The operation of officering the six new extra regiments of 
the line, ordered in General Orders, of 13th May 1825, bas«ecessarily 
promoted many officers to the regimental rank of captain, years 
junior to those now entitled to the brevet rank in the army, continuing 
(as it should have done) 27th April 1825 with the first class of the 
year 1809 ; and unless the Honourable Court of Directors are gra- 
ciously pleased to grant this boon to very many of their older officers 
in the several Memorials of the year 1824 before the Court, praying 
for favourable consideration, the army-list of the Bengal Presidency 
will exhibit cadets of the sewons of 181 3, 1817, and 1818, promoted 
to regimental captains long before those of the standing of the ye|r 
1809; consequently, those not promoted by this increaw will lose 
their eptire rank m the army for ever and ever ; and dismissal from 
the service could not be more ruinous to tho^e unfortunate individuals, 
both in future prospect in the service, and retifemisnt in old age. 

The brevet rank was always understood to prevent^supercession as 
much as possible. 'The brevet rank would save many of these offi- 
cers, and give tliem^ their standing in future augmentations,— I am. 
Sir, yours, " . 

.One OF 1809. 



LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIItY PARIS, 

Seventh emd "" 

In concluding our analysis of the original papers contained in- the 
volumes of the ‘ Journal Asiatique/ already published, we proceed ; 
to notice the papers connected with various portions of the Turkish 
Empire. These complete the series of able and interesting articles 
contained in that v^ork, with the exception only of two notices on the 
state of modem Hebrew literature, as cultivated by the Jews of France 
and Germany, whose productions have no connexion with Asia, be- 
yond the language in which they are written. 

Armenian literature can scarcely be considered as an object of 
any great or general interest; for, although individuals of the singu- 
larly enterpr^ng race to which it belongs are scattered over every 
quarter of tlP^globe, penetrating, like their industrious rivals the Jews, 
into the remotest repons to which commerce has been extended, still 
their language where the medium of communication, except 
among themselv^^*i!iffd in the enslaved and degraded country from 
A\hichthey derive tWir origih; w'hile the meagre relics which they 
})oflsefis of the literature of former ages, are barely sufficient to reward 
the philologist or the historian for the labour of acquiring the scanty 
information which they convey. Four papers, however, connected 
with this barren topic, have been admitted into the ‘ Journal 
Asiatique.' Two of these constitute one side of a controversy relative 
to the merits of a Grammar, lately published at Paris by M. Cirbied, 
tlie Armenian Professor of the Royal College, whom M. Zobrab, also 
an Armenian, and a man of considerable literary attainments, declares 
to possess hlVdly a school-boy’s knowledge of tlie language which he 
professes to teach. Into the details of this controversy, we have 
neither space nor inclination to enter ; and, with regard to its merits, 
we shall merely observe, that the conductors of the ‘Journal,' (or rather 
M. Saint Martin, acting as their representative,) appear fully to concur 
in the propriety df the sentiments expressed by M. Zobrab. 

The other articles are from the pen of M. Saint Martin hiinstlf, 
and consist l^otice on the Life and Writings of Moses of Cho- 
rene, the Armenian Historian,’ And an Analysis of an Armenian 
Tragedy,' r^reseated at Leopol, in Poland, in the jjear In 
the former bf Ithew^t^re^ we are presented with the-biog^pjiy of the 
only tvriter of extensifb celebrity of whom hij country caft boast. 
Moses of Cbofehe Wiw bojfjn toward the conclusion of the fourth cen- 
tury, and earij^ht®ied fci&elfio Ihe then Patriarch,, Zahng, a 
worthy dewofef of 6a(n!i Qr^wy, who, in^coqjonj&tion 
Mesrob, (a pOfaraage bf great ^poilance in the a|^,a2s of Armenia, 
as the invehtOr of the System df lettera now in, iisej ' which auickly 
superseded the foi^A and insufficient alphabets previously employed,) 
endeavoured to eljrcite aniong his countrymen a taste for Greek lite- 

Ormul He>aU, Vii It. U 
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rature, in order to strengthen their belief in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. With this view, several missions were sent into 
different parts of the Roman empire, for the double purpose of studying 
the Greek language and collecting rare and useful manuscripts, 
wliich it was proposed afterwards to translate into the Armenian, 
written in the new and national character. Of one of these missions, 
despatched to Alexandria, as the principal school then existing in 
the world, our author formed a part. His stay in that city, and his 
subsequent visits to Rome, Atliens and Constantinople, appear to 
have occupied several years, and he returned to his own country 
about tlie year 442, imbued with a profound knowledge of Greek, 
and bringing with him a rich collection of MSS. Fi^om this period, 
during the entire remainder of bis life, which his countryman, Thomas 
Ardzrouni, somewhat unconscionably prolongs to 120 years, he was 
incessantly occupied with those literary compositions, translations, 
and compilations, which have justly placed him at the head of the 
classic authors of his country. His principal work is t^‘ History of 
Armenia,’ divided into three books, the Hrst of whichWeats of the 
period commencing with Haik, who is regarded as the earliest king 
of Armenia, and terminating with the establishment of the Arsacidan 
race ; the second closes with the death of Tiridates, the first monarch 
who made open profession of Christianity ; and the third is continued 
down to the death of his patrons, Saling and Mesrob, The first 
edition of this history made its appearance at Amsterdam in 1695; 
and, in 1736, William and George Whiston, sons of the celebrated 
Adrian, re-edited the Armenian text, to which they likewise added a 
Latin version, which affords a singular instance of persevering industr)', 
inasmuch, as we learn from the preface, that only two Europeans, 
besides themselves, w'erc at that time supposed to possess a knowledge 
of the original language. This edition has now become scarce ; a 
third whs printed at Venice in 1751 or 1752, and a fourth is announced 
byM.Zohrab. The other known wwks of Moses of Chorene are, 
a * Treatise on Rhetoric,’ after the manner of the Greek sophists, 
published at Venice in 1791; several homilies and hymns, of which 
latter many are to be found in the collection printed at Amsterdam in 
1664; and, lastly, a * Treatise on Grammar,’ some fragments of w hich 
are preserved in the labours of later grammarians, ‘ A System of 
Geography’ has also been several times published under his name, 
hut the principal part of this work is translated from the iufthematician 
Pappus of Aloxaudria, and it admits of considerable doubt whether 
the additions, which comprise some curious details relative to Persia, 
Armenia, and the Caucasus, evidently furnishW by an Armenian, 
were written by him. His latter years were devoted, as himself 
states, to ^aoslation ; but none of the anrieut Artneman versions from 
the Greeh can any certainly be attributed to him^ with the 
exception, of one of EusebMis, which was etnployeid by Hr. 

Angelo Mai ani M, Zohrab, in the Latin translation of Aat antient 
chronicler, pubUshea by them at Milan in 1818; 

The tragedy, of which M. Saint Martin has giv$n an analysis; is 
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more remarkable on account of the circumstances under which it and 
several others of a similar character were produced, (from which he 
has taken occasion to illustrate at some length the condition of the 
Armenian church in Poland, in which country, as well as in the south 
of Russia, the Armenians have formed several considerable colonies ) 
than for any peculiar or intrinsic merit which it possesses. It Is, in 
fact, perfectly analogous to those School-productions, formed upon ’the 
model of Seneca, which made their appearance in England, France 
and Italy, about a century previous, and of which Wilmot's ‘ Tancred 
and Gismund,’ the tragedies of Robert Gamier, and the ‘ Sophonisba' 
of Trissino, offer some of the earliest specimens. From one passage 
in the introductory remarks, we are led to infer, that Armenian lite^^ 
ture, properly so called, is entirely devoid of any thing that can lay 
claim to the title of a regular diama. The piece in question is en- 
titled, ‘ Saint Ripsima, Virgin and Martyr,’ and its subject relates to 
the most interesting event in the history of Armenia, namely, its 
conversion to Christianity. It is written in Armenian verse, but the 
( horuses, vA$c\i fill up the pauses between the acts, are in the Polish 
language. 

V e next turn our attention to the history and literature of the 
Tuuks themselves, connected with w’hich wo find four articles, three 
wiitten by M. Garcin de Tassy, and one by M. Von Hammer. In 
a ‘ Memoir ot the Turkish History of Ihincc Cantemir,’ the latter 
gentleman maintains, notwithstanding the reputation which that work 
lias so long enjoyed, and the testimony of Sir W. Jones to its excel- 
lence, and the ability of its author, that the doubts of Gibbon W'ere 
well founded, and that it is not deserving of the slightest confidence. 
He adduces a number of examples taken from the first six reigns, 
tending to prove, on the authority of authentic Turkish chronicles, 
that Cantemir has grossly misstated many of the most important 
events of those reigns, while he appears to have been wholly ignorant 
of othci's. As an example of misstatement, we may mention that all 
the Turkish chronicles, without exception, place the field of battle 
which decided the fate of Bajazot, near Angora; whereas Cantemir, 
without any authority, transfers it to Broussa, and repeats the old story 
ot the iron cage, in which Timour is said to have enclosed the fallen 
monarch, which is expressly contradicted by Saad-ed-din, the author 
whom he profanes to follow. An instance of ignorance equally strik- 
ing is to ljj|iound in the circumstance, that he takes no notice what- 
oi^er of the siege of Constantinople, in 1422, although it is mentioned 
hy the Turkish historians, and although there exists a distinct work 
on the subject, written by the Byzantine author, John Canano, and 
printed at Paris in 1651, But M. Von Hammer does not rest satis- 
lu'd with depriving^ Cantetnir of all pretensions to the character of a 
fidthful historian : be towntains furtlier, and of this al#b he brings 
^Jtamples £r0m the same portion of the work, th^i^Jnstead of being, 
^ SirW, Jones describes him, « emid^ntly skilled in the Arabic, 
i ersian, and Turkish languages,” lie “was profoundly ignorant of the 
o former, and, although probably able to spealc the latter, very im- 
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perfectly verted in its grammatical principles. Such are the charges 
brought by M. Von Hammer; and he condudes by offering, if- the 
evidence which he adduces is not considered sufficient to substantiate 
them^ to proceed in a similar manner through the remaining seven- 
teen reigns, which complete the work, in order at once and for ever 
to ovferttuow the ill-deserved credit which this very defective history 
has hitherto maintained. 

M. G. de Tassy’s translation of a passage in Saad-ed-din, which 
professes to give a relation of the capture of Abydos by the Turla, 
has too much the air of a romance, although confirmed by the autho- 
rity of twenty-four Ottoman historians, and by the uniform tradition 
of the inhabitants, as appears by the testimony of M. Von Hammer 
and Lady M. W. Montague, to deserve implicit confidence. More- 
over, as M. Von Hammer remarks, the ground-work of the story is 
exceedingly like the denouement of the romance of * Sidi Battal,’ (as 
the * Cid el Campeador ' is denominated in the East,) of which the 
Royal Library possesses several copies. , This veridique relation 
affirms, that in the year 1327-8, the Saltan Orkhan despatched 
Kounouz-Alp and Abd-er-rahman, two of his bravest generals, to lay 
siege to Abydos ; but that the strength of its fortifications for a long 
time baffled their most strenuous efforts ; that the Governor’s daughter 
having been rescued in a dream from a situation of imminent peril by 
the interposition of a youthful warrior, whom she afterwards recog- 
nized in the person of Abd-er-rahman, afforded them the means of 
entering the place secretly, by night; that after having purged the 
citadel from the impurities of Polytheism, (as the Turks designate 
Christianity, on account of the dogma of the Trinity,) by a zealous 
application of the scimitar, the victorious Abd-er-rahman was united 
in marriage to the fair Greek, who was converted to the true faith ; 
and that from their union sprung a son, named Cara-Abd-er-rahmau, 
who, In process of time, became the terror of the Polytheists of Con- 
staodnople. An abridged translation, from the same author, of his 
description of the last named city, contains nothing worthy of obser- 
vation, |fhe greater part being taken up with the usual ridiculous 
stories relative to the building of the great mosque of Saint Sophia, 
under the reigns of Justinian and his successor. 

As for the ‘ Principles of Wisdom, touching the Art of Governing/ 
translated from the Turkish of AUHissari, it may readily be supposed 
that little is to be learned from them. M. G. de Ta^ appears, 
however, tp' deserve well of the priest-ridden governmentTOer which 
he lives, tb udiom Turkish maxima of policy are becoming daily more 
fartiliar, vWlien he declares, that “ the noble frankness, the wise 
boldness, which characterize this treatise, demonstrate that wh some- 
times meet.with more liberty under an absolute des|)oti8m, thian in a 
state the cbnstitution of which is d^ocratic.’^ For our pwn parts, 
we are quita uui^ble to detect in thfe performance due senteiii^ which 
could poesibljrglSre offence to “ the victorious Sultan, Mahomet the 
Third, (the ebadow of God upon earth, the Sovereign of Greece, 
Arabia, and Persia; may his empire endure to all to 
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whom the treatiee k dedicated, or to anjr iMfiibier of his paternal ’’ 
government. It is, in fact, as flimty and innocent a timueof common- 
places as ever were strung together ; more remarkable for the anecdotes 
with which it is illustrated, than for any silly ambition on the part of 
the author to figure as a martyr in the cause of truth and justice* 

It may be as well to mention here a note on the BalaibalAK 
language, by M. de Sacy, supplementary to his account of the gram- 
mar and dictionary of that factitious tongue, published in the ninth 
volume of the ‘ Notices and Extracts of the MSS. of the Royal 
Library.’ In this note, M. de Sacy attributes the invention of this 
curious mixture of the etymological forms of the Persian, AVabic, and 
Turkish, to the Scheikh Mohyi, who flourished about the year 1000 
of the Hejira, and who unfolded, in this new language, the most 
obscure mysteries of the Koran, which were thus placed exclusively 
within the reach of the Solis, for whose peculiar use it waai destined. ' 

In s[>eaking of the different portions which compose the Turkish 
empire, it is with feelings of the deepest shame and sorrow that we 
comprehend under its barbarous dominion the land of Socrates and 
Miltiades, of Demosthenes and Epaminondas ; but having taken the 
l)olitical divisions of states for the basis of our classification, we are 
compelled by the Christian jmlicy of the Holy League, united together 
for the perpetuation of despotism, “in the name of the bless^ and 
undivided Trinity,” to recognize with them the legitimacy of tliat 
sanguinary tyranny which has now, for nearly four centuries, de- 
vastated the soil, and demoralized the inhabitants of that once 
l)eautiAil and classic land. That this foul stain oii the nations and 
tlie governments of the civilized w'orld may be speedily wiped out, is 
the fervent prayer of every friend to the moral improvement of the 
human race; but, at the same time, we must sincerely avow our 
rooted conviction that there is nothing which the Greeks have so much 
reason to dread, because there is nothing which is so well calculated 
to render the almost certain issue of their present struggle (however 
sombre may be their momentary prospects) a curse inst^, of a 
blessing, as the active interference of the combined despots of Europe. 

d'lgteBiion, we again turn to the volumes 
before u.s, which contain but two papers on the subject of Greece, 
l»oth of which may be despatched in a few words. The first, 
Gail, one of the most distinguished Greek scholars of the day, is 
intended to^ove, and does, in fact, very satisfactorily dshqionstrate, 
the necessity of tl^e study of the antient Greek, in order to dVain just 
and accurate notions with respect to the history and revolurioos, as 
^'ril as the geographical positions of the Asiatic nations in antient 
[hues. He also, adduces the close and well-establishiid affinity 
between the Greek and Sanscrit, in proof of the advantages which 
the Oriental student may derive from a, thorough l^wledge of the 
former. The other article is a notice on th§ SappT^pf Eresos, by 
Allier de Hauteroche, in which it is clearIyc®hoFfi* from a medal 
of the time of Commodus, that the opinion entertairidd by M. Visconti, 
that there were two females of that name, both Lesbians, the one 
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famous for het poetry, and a native of Myteleoe, tho oilier of 
and celebrated for her unfortunate love, was perfectly correct. 

Tlie history and antiquities of Egypt furnish matter for two 
artioloe, both communicated by M. Champollion Figcac, author of 
the ‘ Annals of the Ptolemies,’ and brother of the zealous add su^* 
cessful inquirer whose researches have thrown so brilliant a light on 
tlie hieroglyphic, and other systems of writing, employed by the 
antient inhabitants of Egypt The iirst of these articles consists" of a 
notice on two Egyptian Papyri, in what M. Champollion has thought 
ht to call the demotic writing, a term for which no authority can be 
found in ' antient authors, (as w e have no means of ascertaining to 
what system the popular of Herodotus belongs,) and unnecessarily 
superseding Dr. Voung's prior denomination of enchprialy which has 
not only the precedence of the other in modern days, but is also 
expressly employed in the Greek inscriptions to designate the system 
of writing in question. The papyri to which this notice relates, are 
of that description which, on account of their similarity to certain 
Greek MSS., and by means of a marginal summary, or registry, in 
Greek, which each of them contains, have long been recognized as 
Gonf^acts between individuals for private purposes. There is indeed 
strong reason to believe, that all the contracts of the time of the 
Ptolemies consist of two parts, the original being in Egyptian, and 
written in the enchorial character, while the copy and registry are in 
Greek, the language of the administration. The most important of 
this species of documents which had been previously made known, 
are, an enfchorial deed of the Royal Library at Paris, the Greek 
antigraph of which was almost miraculously discovered by Dr. Young 
among the collections of Mr. Grey ; a Greek contract, in the pos- 
session of M. Anastasy, the Swedish Consul at Alexandria, published 
by Professor Boeckh, of Berlin ; and three enchorial contracts for the 
sale of land in the neighbourhood of Thebes, translations of which 
are given by Dr. Young, who considers the earliest of these latter 
documents, which bears date in the ‘28tb year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
the Secon^, 143, or, more probably, 154 years before Christ, as at 
least thirty-seven, but in this latter case, forty-eight, years more 
antient than any other writing with pen and ink that exists. The 
two contracts liere referred to are, however, of much older date, 
being of the fourth and eighth years of Ptolemy Epiphanes, tliat is to 
say, 202 and 198 before Christ, the latter date being only one year 
earlier thiin^hat of the Rosetta stone. 

In his translation of the Preambles of these documents, which ^ire 
the only portions he has given, Mons. C. Figeac has made use of the 
improve^ e^lphabet, published , by his brother, and founded on the 
previous ht^urs of M. Akerhjad, ,the Baron de Saoy,and Dr. YoUng. 
The certainty of this alphsSft is'iaow sp fully established,' and its 
accuracy So nidyersally fer that we deem it supetfldMtS^' on 

the present occM>on, to £7 account of the method oy i** 
elements have been grij^y d successively deduced, from a’tsom- 
parison of the differ. , ' ^ f the Rosetta inscription, and fern 
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other monuments in the encliorial character. Neither would it be at 
all interesting m the general reader to follow the learned author 
through his minute inquiry into the succession of the priests of 
Alexander and the Ptolemies, the Athlophores, or prise-bearers, of 
Berenice -Euergetcs, the Canephores, or basket-bearers, of Arsiuoe- 
Philadelphlis, and the priestesses of Arsinoe-Philopator. It is, how- 
ever, principally in this point of view that the preambles of the 
various documents hitherto investigated, may be considered as of 
some importance, inasmuch as they are all similar in their contents, 
and perfectly analogous to that of the Rosetta stone, bearing, in 
addition to the names of the reigning monarch, and of the Ptole- 
mies, his predecessors, together with the year of his reign, those of 
the respective dignitaries of the hierarchy whose titles we have just 
enumerated. One circumstance, however, connected with these 
relics is Worthy «f observation, namely, tliat the whole of the names 
which they exhibit, and indeed those of all the ofticial personages 
under the Ptolemies elsewhere mentioned, are uniformly and exclu- 
sively Greek ; a fact which hpeaks volumes with regard lo the personal 
and mental degradation of the Egyptians under their foreign rulers, 
J-eaving the miuutim of M. Charnpollion’s investigation to thoofi who 
take a deep interest in such matters, wc pass to the considcr^nn of 
his other paper, which contains matter of a more generally interesting 
character. 

This is entitled a ‘ Notice on a Greek Papyrus and a bilingual In- 
sciij)tion of the Royal Museum of 'rurin,’ and is partly taken from an 
unpublished Memoir, read before the Academy of Turin by M. 
Amed^ Peyron, Professor of Eastern JiUnguages in the University of 
that city. The first of those monuments, which form part of the 
celebrated collection made by M. Drovetti, and purchased by the 
King of Sardinia, is a Greek papyrus of more than six feet in length, 
and one foot in height, divided into ten columns of from twenty-nine 
to thirty-seven lines each, with the exception of the last, which only 
contains five: it is in a perfect state of preservation, and written in a 
very fine hand, the orthography also being more than usually accu- 
rate. But the principal interest of this document is derived from the 
circumstance of its exhibiting the record of an Egyptietn law-suit of 
the 54th year of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetcs the Second } that is 
to say, 117 years before Christ. Tlie action is brougfitat Diospolis 
the Great, before Heraclides, one of the captains of the body-guard, 
governor of the suburbs of Thebes, and commissioner revenue, 
by Hermias, commandant of the military station at Onfoos, against 
Horus and other Cholchytes, for having, during the absence of the 
complainant from DiosjralU, taken possession of a house (the boun- 
daries of which are stated) belon^^g to him in tb^ eity. The 
plaintiff declares that he has j^ue^tly, for several past, de- 
manded redress, and enumerates the ^itiong which he has presented 
to various magistrates for that fforpose ; but he^ complains that, 
partly by the address of his adversaries, and partly by the duties ef his 
office, he has hitherto been preclude from obtaining a definitive 
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judgment. He then recapitulates the facts on whicih he ibuodrhig 
title to the house in question, which occupy two columns and a half of 
the MS. ' 

Next follow the pleadings of the counsel on both sides, which are 
in the third person, and entirely devoid of the ornaments of oratory. 
Each of the advocates adduces the titles under which his client 
claims possession, and points out the various laws which bear upon 
the case, quoting textually the clauses which are most essential < to 
the discussion. But as though it were impossible for lawyers, under 
whatever circumstances, to confine themselves to the simple question 
at issue, Philqcles, the advocate of Hermias, goes out of his way to 
abuse the corporation of the Cholchytes, whom Dino, their advocate, 
consequently feels himself called upon to panegyrize, retorting upon 
Hermias the charge of inattention to the rules consecrated to the ser** 
vice of the judicial hierarchy. The ninth column Contains the sum- 
ming up of the judge, whose sentence occupies the Eve lines of the ‘ 
tenth : by this the CholcUyte Hurus is declared rightful possessor of 
the houM claimed by the plaintiff Hermias. In the course of the 
pleadings we meet with a strong corroboration of the conjecture, that 
nil c^^acts under the Ptolemies consisted of two parts, Egyptian 
and week ; for the advocate of the Greek soldier having objected to 
the title-deeds produced by the Cholchytes, a law which declares such 
contracts to be of no avail, if written only in Greek, his opponent 
produces the same writings in the Egyptian character, and on this 
ground the judge pronounces in his favour. With respect to the 
functions of the Cholchytes, who appear to have formed a distinct 
corporation, and who are likewise mentioned in the enchorial deed of 
Paris, the Greek antigraph of which is in Mr. Grey’s possession, 
M, Peyron is of opinion, from various passages in the present docu- 
ment, that they were in some way connected with the process of^ 
embalming the dead, and were not, as Dr. Young had supposed, on 
the slender data in his possession, aided by a vague etymological OGkO- 
jecture, the dressers, or tire-men, of the temple. 

Of the other monument here described, some mention had been 
previously m^dp by Dr, Young, and wo cannot forbear noticing the 
very illiberhl^ treatment which that gentleman experienced from 
M. Dfovetti- in regard to it. In an excursion to the Continent in 
1821 , Qurldijmed countryman had the good fortune to discover, among 
the coUectioQs of M. Drovetti, which had long lain warehoused at 
Florence, ih^ important relic, which was so little appreciated as not 
to be even ij^mttioned in tlie catalogue of the Museum, prepared byits 
proprietor bin^sclf. No sooner had Dr. Young made this discovery, 
than, struck/wjth its apparent value, he applied to the agents in whoso 
care the collation was placed, for permission to send an artist totaako 
two impressions in plaster, and two tracings on paper, of the stone/ on 
the exnress cohmUon that tbesti eoym should remain in thei/ bandi 
until Mi DroveH^^ should affix i; price to themy when^ in case tl|e 
stipulated sutn exceeded what. Dn. Vqjiog should considec reaaonablej^ 
they were to become bondjide the property of M. Drovetti j with the 
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single reservation, that if it should ever be deemed adnsable to trans- 
port the collectiou by sea, they should be retained at Leghorn until 
the original had reached its destination in safety. To this liberal 
proposal the agents readily assented ; accident prevented the artist 
from carrying the arrangement into effect, but it appears that had it 
been completed, it would have been but labour in vain, for M. Drovctti 
subsequently gave Dr. Young to understand, that nothing should in- 
duce him to separate this stone from the remainder of his collection, 
neither would he permit any kind of copy of it to be taken. Such was 
the grateful return which Dr. Young received for first bringing to the 
notice of its possessor the value of a monument which was then 
thought to be the only supplement to the Pillar of Rosetta extant. It 
is, however, in every respect infinitely below tlm last-mentionfed mo- 
ntmient; it contains no hieroglyphic text, with the exception of the 
names of the royal personages, and of the divinities, whose figures 
occupy its upper compartment ; and the enchorial inscription oftweI\1& 
lines, and its Greek antigraph, which occupy the two lower divisions, 
are very much mutilated by a lateral fracture of the stone, which has 
demolished from a third to a sixth of each line. From the remains 
of the Greek inscription, M. Peyron has ascertained that it contains 
a decree of the priests of Diospolis the Great (under the reign of the 
Queen Cleopatra, and King Ptolemy Cnesar) in honour of Callima- 
chus, cousin of tlie king, epistolographer, commissioner of the revenue 
for the suburbs of Thebes, and gymnasiarch, who had^overned the 
province with wisdom under the most difficult eircunretances, and 
preserved it from the scourge of plague and famine, In memory of 
those services, it is ordered that this decree shall be engraved upon a 
stone pillar, in Greek and Enchorial characters, which pillar shall be 
placed on the plinth of the temple of Amon-ra at Thebes. This de- 
cree substantiates the fact, which has been disputed by some writers, 
that Csssarion, the illegitimate offspring of Cleopatra and Julius 
Caesar, was actually recognized as King of Egypt. From various 
circumstances, M. Champollion is of opinion that its dafb,' although 
not very clearly ascertained, must occur between the 12tb'a'ud l6th 
years of the reign of Cleopatra, and consequently from 41 to 37 years 
before Christ. No attempt had yet been made to ijecipher its 
enchorial legend. 

It is proffer also to mention the insertion, in one of the wily Num- 
bers, of extracts from two letters from M. Cailliaud to Mf/Jomard, 
dated Sennaar, November 1821 and February 1822 j ihe sub- 
sequent splendid publications of thid enterprising tSvIller hare 
superseded the necessity of referring more particularly ’to the brief 
notices contained in his correspondence. The reflections of'H, Jotnard 
on certtio points therein adverted to, atfd which relate prtll^>ally to 
the suppos^ ccmmunication betwe^en th^ western brarifrdf tW Nile 
and the' Niger, have also been strlj^d ^f their interest by the obser- 
vations of Lieutenant ’dapperton and bis companional ahd the 
sciedtific and iostraedye dacomions to which tmt discoveries hare 
given rise. 
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Having thus fulBlled our promise of laying before the English 
reader a faithful epitome of the contents of the first five volumes of 
what may be regarded as the transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, which bring us down to the commencement of 1825, it seems 
unnecessary to extend our analysis by any additional observations on 
its general features. On the contrary, we feel called ui)on in some 
measure to apologize for the length to which it has already run • in 
excuse for which, we can only plead, that it has been our principal 
object, througout the series of articles now completed, to exhibit, by 
a reference to the labours of the Oriental scholars of the Continent, as 
briefly as was consistent with a clear understanding of the different 
subjects, the extent of the progress which this department of know- 
ledge has made, during the last few years, in the rest of Europe; and 
to stimulate, by this exposition, the qualified among our countrymien 
to emulate the example which is here set before them. We do not, 
fhdeed, mean to assert, that the Society whose labours we have been 
reviewing have been the medium of communicating to the world any 
of those grand and striking discoveries which are calculated to immor - 
talize their authors ; hut a cursory glance at the contributions of its 
members will be sufficient to prove that they have elucidated many 
curious and interesting particulars, and that many of them have 
evinced a degree of zeal and perseverance in the purs\iit of science, 
which the literati of other countries would do well to imitate. 


WOMAN, 


Amid this earthly scene of woe 
And ceaseless strife and fear. 

It clieers man’s sorrowing heart to know, 
Tluu thou, sweet one! art near; 

To soothe his toil, dispel his care, 

And o’er life’s darkest scene 
Of utter misery and despair 
To throw thy smile serene. 

The spell that chains man's lofty pride 
And high ambition down, 

And blots fron^ thought all claims beside 
What thou wilt, blessing, own. 

Is not the charm of form or face, 

But \'irtue, Truth, and Love— • 

Tlie cheering voice, the angel grace, 

That angel natures prove. 

Oh I thou dost cling around the hear 
like a bright dream of heaven 
Thy love doth seem a precious part 
Of Eden's bliss^i still given 



WbiMLn, 


In tins cold world to erring man, 

That he may ever see 
The blessing waiting on the ban— • 

The heaven yet left in tlieij I 

Like gup-light through the crescent thrown, 
Tliy dove like spirit gives 
Etherial beauty, all thy own, 

To every thing that lives ; 

Man’s nigged nature melts before 
Thy sonly beaming eye, 

That ever hia cold bosom o’er 
Shines like a sunny sky. 

In life’s gay hours thou art serene, 

And happy in thy love, 

Like flowers amid an evening scene, 

Or dews in starlight grove; 

As sweet, and bright, and pure as tliey 
In spring-time’s loveliest prime. 

Yet glowing through the winter day. 

Just as in love’s sweet time. 

When sickness writhes the feeble frame, 
And life seems waning fast, 

And all the pomp of power and name, 
lake sunset hues, is past ; 

Tlie dying sufferer turns to thee, 

And in thy tender care 
A refuge finds in miseiy, 

A rajiture in despair. 

Tlirough every scene of trial here, 

And every mortal woe, 

Thy love doth triumph over fear, 

And every doubt below ; 

And follows on witli self-same tread 
From grandeur into gloom, 

Till hope and life and all hath fled 
In silence to the tomb. 

And when man’s fainting spirit sinks, 

And death’s quick throes convulse, 

His eye from thine pure comfort drinks ; 

And by his hectic poise, 

And the cold sweat upon his brow, 

He tells, beyond all art. 

What thou, 0 Woman I art below,— 

The heaven of the ffeart / 
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And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Now, in respect it is in the 6elds, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is 
not in the court, it is ledious.—As You Like It. 

There is frequently in conversation an unaffected, unprcmedit^M 
wisdom, which is received with a more genial welcome into the 
mind, than the wisdom of books ; because when a man sit's down by 
his own fire-side with his friends, and, giving himself no airs of 
authorship, thinks merely of the matter in hand, his ideas appear to , 
elUlt in delicious liberty, and to alight, like bees, on those spots qnly'^ 
where the most honied flowers abound. By ceasing to pay any atten- 
tion to language, his thoughts project, as it were, into the natural 
expressions, and create for themselves a temporary style, flowing 
with sweetness and amenity. I have frequently for this reason re- 
gretted my inability to preserve in w-ritingmany conversations I have 
heard, especially when, invigorated by the importance of the topic, 
the dialogue has soared into eloquence, or been warmed and 
brightened by the vivid flashes of pas-iion. But it is not indispensably 
necessary to the production of eloquent conversation that the subject 
be new or great, as the mind appears sometimes to delight in throwing 
its splendours over a barren field, or in subduing applause with a 
humble topic^ as Sampson did the Philistines with a jaw-bone. I 
remember to have joined once in a colloquy which appeared to breathe 
new life into a sepulchred argument ; but whether it was a mere 
galvanic influence that terminated with the effort, I shall not decide, 
but produce a record of what passed,- and leave it to the reader’s 
judgment. 

it arq^ firpm the following circumstances ; ^ome years ago I had 
a literary fi^iend who resided entirely, and from choice, in a remote 
part of thie kingdom, where he had a small hereditary independency. 
He entertabe^ large hopes of fame, and it was thought that he pos- 
sessed abiliidfs, the proper exertion of which could not fail to attain 
it, *Nea)[|y!all hfs friends, however, w^ere of opinion that his strict 
tjpisticaiion wm injurious to the full development of his faculties; and 
as prospec^^ighly favourable to his fortune seemed ready to op$n 
before hiin,^|^ld he be pievailed upon to reside in town, I visitil him 
in his retii^ent for the purpo^ of combating his prejudices, as wo 
air though^ tl^em, and in the Jippe of leading him up in triumpb to 
the naetrOpolUl ' * ' . < . . 

The tima qC mj. embassy was injudiciously chosen. . It was spring ; 
fwd the fields 4n4 hedgi woi;e a gbrious covering of verdpre and 
blossom. In proportion^ as I receded from the metropolis, and felt the 
bewitching influence of the warbling woods, apd of the perfumed 
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breezes that were wafted about on all sides, my quiver of barbed 
arguments seemed to be shrunk to pointless straws, which I felt 
ashamed to put in my bow. Nevertheless I proceeded, and arrived 
in due time at the scene pf action. 

It was a very antient-looking mansion on a hill-side, approached 
through narrow green lanes between hedges of fine hazel, and all the 
surrounding fields were dotted with clumps of oak and sycamore. A 
few other houses, 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

were scattered about the country, and gave the landscape an air of 
cheerfulne^ and good neighbourhood. 

Of course I did not flourish my arguments immediately on nay 
arrival, especially as, like certain wines, they appeared all tlie worse 
for having been transported from their place of grpwth, But becoming 
somewhat more reconciled to them by degrees, I one evening let them 
loose, like young hounds, upon my friend’s game, and the chase was 
at least pleasant and enlivening. We were sitting, my friend, his 
family, and myself, round the table from which supper had just been 
removed. Books, instead of wine, had succeeded our meal; and 
from one of these I contrived to wind myself into the desired topic. 

As it would be vanity to obtrude our names upon the public, let A. 
stand in this dialogue for me, and D. for my Iriend ; and let it be 
understood that I profess to give no more than the outline of a col- 
loquy which, in its entire, would fill half a volume. 

A, I have often, while in town, wished for an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the passage of Helvctius, in which he says that the 
capital is the place for a philosopher. The idea has always, it would 
appear, prevailed in France, for almost all her great men have passed 
very early in their lives from the provinces to Paris. 

B. Yes; and that circumstance explains the reason of some of 
the peculiarities of her literature. But why should we 'discusS this 
question now? 

A. Because I wish tq know all that can be urged apinst an opiriioh 
to which I am almost become a convert; not so much, perhaps, froth 
a conviction of the pleasantness as of the utility of its consMiiertC^S. 

B. To understand the question properly, we ought to 'Tmow first 

what is the aim of the philosopher. ‘ ' 

A. Truth, undoubtedly. 

B. And how he hopes to arrive at truth . ^ 

A. There is but one way,^by enlarging and purifyiflg his mind, 

B. And how are those thirjgs to be done? - 

A. Nay, upon that I crave your opinion. ^ ' 

jB. Greatness of mind, then, that includes every eit^llence of 
which man is capable, appears to me tovflow, from four ; the 

number and quality of our ideas ; meditation ; strong paWoos ; and 
the capacity to- fcombine rapid ly . 1 deas are threh ^ays ; 

. from convetsatibn, from boob, from observation" w Ineie, the last 
two are by far the meet efficacious, and ^hey ate accessible iq fhe 
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country. Meditation absolutely demands solitude. Tb« otW 
sources of greatness are almost independent of local circufnstanoOil. 

A. But the effect of intellectual power upon mankind is pro-* 
portioned rather to the relation which the efforts of that power bear 
to present interests, than to any thing else ; and, therefore, whdever 
would gain the applauses of his contemporaries, must delicately Weigh 
their wants, and ingeniously provide for them. 

£. Ergo? 

A. He must reside among them. 

B. That does not follow ; at least it by no means follows he 
should reside in tlie capital. The two most succe^ful writer^ 6f the 
present age, Byron’ and Scott, have passed but a small portion of 
their lives in lA)ndon ; though, to be sure, both have lived generally 
in large cities. But, to wave example, the genuine applause of con- 
temiwraries is gained by precisely the same principles of writing as 
ensure the approbation of posterity ; and wliat these are, may be dis- 
covered by studying those noble compositions that have already 
gained immortality. No rhetoric will ever, I allow, teach a barren 
mind to m 9 V 0 the hearts of men, or to convince their understandings; 
but why that mind should he barren which converses with rivers, aiuji 
plains, and mountains, and all the host of heaven, to say nothing of 
that accumulated world of thought which books open to it, I have yet 
to learn. Descriptions of transient manners, discussions of temporary 
interests, pictures of foibles that vanihh while yoti paint them, are not 
the stuff that immortality is made of; nor are they likely to flow from 
the pen of one who is conversant with nature, whose dirine presence 
infuses an awful majesty into our meditations, which communicates 
by degrees with our very woids, and gives them weight, and fervour, 
and power. I myself have sometimes been touched with a noble 
enthusiasm, when, watching far into the winter night, and meditating 
by this solitary fire on the fortunes and destinies of the human race, I 
have heard the voice of nature in the storms and tempests careering 
through the darkness, and compared hf'r mighty boisterous power with 
man's struggling enei-gies, aiming at freedom,- as she at tranquillity, 
by the most violent means. 

A. But then, why might not all this have happened in town ? 

B. It, might very well have happened. I am far from thinking 
that meditation is a plant tjiat will not 'grow at all in certain soils; 
and mearf'ohly that it will thrive better in some than in others. 

A, It will thriver^beat, I think, where its fruits are in most request; 
and will rij>€n quickest where the rays of fame or of popularity beat 
hottest it. 

B, No, Sir ; it loves tlie shade. Those authors that throw them- 
selves, like the witches* Of Laplaind^ into occasional trances of medita- 
tion, in ordof to answer the atx^dental exigencies of the prevailing 
taste, must prophesy agreeably, or their “ occupation *8 gone.” They 
know not wW it is to listen to the still small volbe of their*owA 


’ Byron was alive when this wat said! 
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genius, which, by drawing too near the pole of gain, like the magnetio 
needle within the Arctic Circle, ceases to feel the true attraction, and 
trembles and points as it is directed by casual influences. A great 
man will first understand himself, and knowing what he is lit for, 
will do it, without any respect to times or fashions; for he would 
scorn to gain the approbation of the whole world, were it possible, by 
becoming other than, himself. 

A. The world, Sir, has small respect for this literary Catonism. 
The maxim of St, Paul and Alcibiades, that we should become all 
things to all men, is in higher favour ; and I suspect that he who 
should play the I|oman in literature in this age, would, in the end> 
resemble your friend of Uttica, with the exception that he would 
have no bowels to tear out in the catastrophe. 

B. Well ! is an author nothing but as he exists for the public ? Is 
he but a painted screen of words ? a mere phantasm that excites 
pleasure, or terror, or pity, but feels none ? Has he not a soul like 
other men, with notions of dignity, honour, self-respect, that operate 
intensivl*, or upon himself? Did the road to fame lie over the neck 
of dignity, I, for one, would scorn to tread it. But let us be just to 
mankind ; they arc not so capricious or childish as many seem to 
l>elieve. On the contrary, the only path to fame and lasting honour 
is by combating their prejudices; by showing them where they err; 
by divulging all the truths a man may have discovered. For let it be 
remembered, the human race do not stand still; and when, by the 
revolutions of time, they escape from any of their errors, do they look 
back w’ith the same feelings on those who attacked, and on those who 
encouraged, tiieir prejudices ? Do they award them like honours ? 
Do they equally cherish their memories ? No ; he who fosters pre- 
Jtidices, must be content to go with those prejudices out of date ; 
while the publisher of truth may reckon upon being beloved as soon as 
that truth is recognised, and afterwards as long as it endures. 

A. If your reasoning be correct, ^ou have advanced the strongest 
arguments in ihe world agaifist living in retirement ; for where is 
truth so completely' tolerated, so universally diffused, as in tlie 
metropolis? There every man may hear familiarly whatever philo- 
sopl'.y has taught; may himself ^become a pbijosophir; may catch 
the first glance of inventions as they ascend aboye the horiso?. 

B. No doubt he may. But It i^ notjn fieing acquainted with all 
the ideas afloat in the community, or in’ possessing power to 
clothe them in an agreeable form, tbiit intellectual greatnew consists. ^ 
The facility affbrded by London Society of catching libert^l notions,- 
and refined sentiments, and the jargon of the TashionaJ>lttdske» by a 
species of contagion, creates a class of persons who, by leeming to 
possess exalted thoughts, deceiv^tberaselves and others ; for when 
they appear to thirtk and reasim, it is a fell^cyv; they only link 
together the ideu and propositions they have learned by rote. On 
stepping into the capital, they breathe its ifotioi?s as easily as they do 
its smoke add stench ; and when they leave it, the winds purify them 
from both at the same time. I have heard dozen persona of this 
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claas deliver the same sentiment with a face as dlracular ai a 
Pythoness, and with a manner as full of im[)OTtance aait n^t be 
expected to be if they had discovered the longitude. . . 

A, But these people arc not the peculiar growth of the 

B. Oh, no ! but that is the grand nursery for them. 

A, Well ; I would have nothing to do with that class. Think only 
of the advantage which a person like yourself ipight derive from re- 
siding in the centre of civilization. 1 shall say nothing of what may 
be enjoyed in town, for to you such a parade must appear impertinent; 
but reflect upon the circumstances and associations peculiarly, ll^ban, 
that tend to confer vigour and originality on the conceptions of the 
mind; the vicissitudes you witness; the presence of innumerable 
productions of art, not to be found in small cities ; but, above all, the 
enthusiasm excited by observing the intense , after novelty, which 
pervades the artists and writers of the metropolis. ^ am convinced 
that no where but in the capital can any man lay iu sufficient expe- 
rience to enable him to speak truly and extensively of huihan- nature. 
The mere reading of a man's own conceptiohs; the jmcthod of study 
recommendeil 1 think, by Hobbes, is not enough to unveil to a man 
the natur^'^ his species, unless this reading be undertaken yenf 
late in life, and after experience and observation have rendered those 
conceptions copious and exact. 

Besides, living in town is calculated, whatever effect it may have 
on ordinary minds, to produce in the thoughtftil and reflecting a con- 
tempt of vulgar desires and fears, of fortune, of adversity and death. 
I am aware that it is usual to trdat this ethical view of the subject as 
ineffably common-place; and certainly it is easy enough to talk morals ; 
but, between ourselves, the acquiring of a lofty moral habit is a thing 
so difficult as hardly to be found practicable by one great man in an 
age. It were easier to be an Alexander, or a* Ntq)oleQn, than an 
Epaminondas, a More, or a Milton. Genius ja npt so rare as virtue ; 
as that virtue, I mean, which subsists upon itself, and is superior to 
time and place. Ever)^ thing, flie^fofe, which tends io nourish such 
virtue, is to be .sedulously sought tjij^ight in thf Aidst of men, in the 
place where all their great passions are congitgated as in a furnace; 
where they blaze, an^ burn, and destroy the counterfeits of virtue, 
but leave the eternal |ub^tance itself morft bright and glorious for the 
trial. I am in no' disposition’ to ricnes, to panegj’rise the want 
of them, or ^o say, with Xordllyron, lhat deith is ^ttef than life ; 
but I will boldly affirm that no m^n can be either great or happy who 
does no.t pyize thdih at their tf^ value. It appears alw to be rational 
that a man should be ftilly- aware of the amount, pf his own importance 
in the world ; and knod^ in how far he depends or is independent of 
others; and whether it might not to his advantage to take the keys 
of happiness and muery into his hands. ^ . 

B. excuse roe^ but vou seem to be wandering the question. 
Let us keep to the odvamages a town residence hpldslolitto an author^ 

A, I was going to menuon one. * 

B. 'Excuse my interruption, then. 
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A, Meditative pOTsons are apt, when they dwell among rural objects, 
to imagine they are indebted for the reflections to which the presence 
of those objects gives rise, to the felicity of their position, as if thought, 
like a^gold repeater, answered mechanically to the pressure of outwyd 
thin^. Yet they are averse to acknowledge, that similar trains of 
reflection are also generated by city scenes. This partiality is unphi- 
losophical. Imagine yourself pressing through the throngs that flow 
between Charing-cross and the Exchange. What a spectacle for 
a thinking mind! At the risk of being common-place, I will enume- 
rate twb or three of its parts : by the side of the hasty bustling citizen, 
looking with impatience over the shoulders of the impeding crowd, 
moves along the supercilious, sauntering, effeminate coxcomb ; behind 
this ill-assorted pair, or beside them, is some wretched rogue or beggar 
aiming at their charity or their pockets ; on the other hand, is a wan- 
ton woman of pleasure, parading her tarnished beauties, once pure 
and lovely, for sale : these are pressed forward, or wedged together, 
f)V a “ sine nomine turba," all hurrying, thronging, darting along, as 
if they were escaping from - a conflagration ! Here and there, in the 
road or on the pavement,, is seen a hearse or a pauper’?' Coffin, tho 
former with plumes and mutes, the latter borne along with no pale 
mourners attending, — by cold-hearted, chattering goals, moving like 
ghastly visions among the multitude. Death stalks invisibly in the 
throng, snuffing the track of his victims, and rapidly winding up the 
cord with which he holds all bound, and ready to be drawn into his 
jaws, as soon as he comes up ^ith them ! — ^These are your genuine 
“ aids to reflection.’* Depend upon it, my friend, no woodland soli- 
tudes, no dark forest, no midnight winds howling through yonder 
leafy sycamores, Can evel be ^o generative of meditation as a ramble 
in tlie city. In its vast crowds, you seem to behold all the generations 
of mankind sweeping by you in phantasmagoric processjon ; and, 
lioaring the dull bell tolling from thd church-tower as they pass, you 
feel as if some necromaifcer’s ?pell were draining off the waves of 
population, as they disappear among the dusky buildings, 

B. Excellent ! but I have no' mihd to colour my thoughts and 
images with the smoky fiues of London. Pyrefer the allegro vein ; 
and had rather my song should pffiir the melody of the woods, the 
music of the bubbling brod^” tjie murmur of ffie matin bee, upon 
the fancy pf.my reader, than the Stygian gloom of vaults and sepul- 
chres. Death’s-head declamation is to me the worst kind of poetry, 
I love the world T would enjoy it; and, for the sake of my own fame, 
if true fame could be gained by stich arts, I would not torture the 
bosom of my reader with an* unnecessary paAg. According to my 
conception of it, literature is meant to add to human enjoyment,- and, 
most of all, poetry. Let it thcrefo^ be true to its oririnal destina- 
don. For my owjp .part, I consider myself borii as much for my species 
as for myself; a^^if I cherish my own ideas, and^seek to perpkuate 
them in verse,, it is because in my own case I have found them an 
antidote for care and anxiety. Besides, I Have observed that in 

Oriental Heraldy Vol, 9. X 
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general the fancy is much more strongly tinctur^ with the colours 
that surround it, than you seem altogether to allow. The very ex- 
pressions of a man who draws his images fresh from nature, like 
Wordsworth, whatever other quality they may have, appear to pos- 
sess a beauty, and, if I may venture to say it, a fragrance that can 
never die away, as if they had imbibed the perfume of the buds and 
flowers among which they were born. 

A. I am far from being insensible to the beauties of rural nature; 
still I must consider them less proper to nourish great thoughts, such, 
I mean, as mould the character to greatness, than the images that 
strike the mind in cities; more especially, if these latter are engrafted 
on warm recollections of sylvan scenery impressed upon the memory 
in youth. It appears to me, therefore, that you very much miscalcu- 
late your advantages if you suppose that your poetry will imbibe from 
woods and mountains a tinge, if I may so express myself, of the hues 
of nature. Shakspeare and Milton lived chiefly in cities, and yet they 
appear to have infused all the grandeur, the beauty, the exquisite 
freshness of nature, into their incomparable lines. Never heed the 
Southeys and the Wordsworths, with their pastoral cant. The ima- 
gination is not shut up between stone walls, because the body may 
happen to lodge in Fleet-street or the Strand. It recurs, by day and 
by night, to the old scenes of youth and love, and covers them with 
tho more beauty that the evidence of the bodily eye cannot mar its 
visions. Think again of poor old Milton, when he planted the flowers 
of Paradise in our language. No lakes, nor rivers, nor woods, assisted 
his fancy. He was blind 1 But why speak of examples ; what beau- 
tiful scenes on real nature are half so bright or beatitiful as the sun-lit 
meadows, emerald groves, and crystal rivulets, that rise or roll ])eforo 
us in our dreams ? 

B. I am not convinced. Nor was Miltftn of your opinion. — 
Throughout life he loved the vernal sun, the shady walk, the musing 
groves. His letters are full of this preference. And if he has, in 
spite of blindness, transplanted the flowers of Paradise, as you say, 
into ou^ language, does it follow that, with the advantage of which 
he was deprived^ he would not have naturalized others still more 
exquisite ? No, you ai’e unhappy in your examples. Both Shak- 
speare, as far as we know, and Milton, loved nature better than art; 
and we have almost deified them for it. 


Thus our dialogue concluded ; and though I strongly differed with 
him at the time, I afterwards found that his ideas, like the seeds of 
ripe flow'ers, had been shaken by the storm of argument into my own 
mind, there to take root, spring up, and choke my own notions. 
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No. ir. 

VII. 

All that the hoary waters boast, 

Floats lifeless, near the laboring host, 
rhe rustling sounds of Mandar’s trees, 

The wild discordance of the breeze. 

The roaring beasts, th’ alarmed birds. 

In Swerga's golden courts are heard 5 
Join’d with the storms such yells they make, 
That all creation’s barriers shake. 

And Yama, from his cells of night, 

Springs upwards trembling to the light; 

Ine cursed beneath at once rejoice, 

They deem they hear the Kalki's voice.— 

A dark blue cloud * is seen to ride 
Above in atmospheric pride. 

Surcharg’d with storms and vengeance dire, 

And Siva’s bolts of noxious fire:— 

Meanwhile, one vast continued blaze 
The confricated mount displays, 

With smoke, that ’round its volumes curls, 

And swift its flaming globules twirls; 

Whilst, in that cloud, fiugc masses roll, 

I^ud roars th’ artill’ry of the Pole. 

The lions flee, the bears retreat, 

\ et soon the hostile flames they meet ; 

And all that deck’d the mount of yore, 

Involved in flames, is seen no more; 

Tlie Earth and Heav’ns are wrapt in fire, 

And Pat’la belches fiercer ire ; 

’Flu Indra, from his boundless stores, 

A sea of water on them pours, 

And hurls congealed floods below', 

Of pelting hail and flaky snow. 

viii. 

Saraswati,^ whose daring reins, 

Aloft, through Heav’n’s ethenal plains. 
Imagination’s chariot guide. 

And o’er Invention’s steeds preside, 

Descending on some lucid beam,— 

Oh ! strike on Earth the wond’rous theme! 

For, lo 1 the gods,^ who raised the storm. 

The milky ocean’s waves transform 


‘ Chief MahSib’hkrftta. * The Gorldcss of Invention, Bmlima’f Sacti. 
9 Chief Mah^bMr&ta, 
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Concocted juices on tliem flow, 

And swim in creamy vales below. 

. Tlie melting gold, and juicy stream, 

Convert the ocean into cream; 

In frequent piles, around the tribes, 

The butter on its surface rides. 

Once more they chum; they strive, they vie, 
And on the passive Naga ply. 

0 waves of life ! their actions roll 
To endless realms, beyond the Pole !— 
Fancy atyake, and burst thy mental sleep ! 
Behold the Moon emerging from the deep ! 

Ten thousand beams of light serene 
O’er his gentle visage beam 
His modest eye, his golden hue. 

Seem’d framed for a virgin’s view. 

Up to the skies he urged his way, 

And glimmer’d, at the end of day. 

The mighty god ® from Mandar’s height, 
Beheld, amaz’d, the awful sight, 

And kenn’d that energy on high 
Ir radiant in the spangled sky : 

“ Be thine (he said) to rule the night 1 
To me the day must owe its light.” 


IX. 

Behold ! again, they churn the main ! 
Another gem rewards their pain. 

Placed in the lotos’ graceful seat 
With ev’ry heav’n-born charm replete, 
Abundant Lakshmi’ rising from the foam. 

In Vishnu’s arms obtains her welcome home. 
Lo ! Sutadevi" rears her head ! 

And Pushpa-Vrishti-* on her shed 
lleav’nly flow’rs of gorgeous hue, 

Odours steep’d in Swerga’s dew ; 

The stars shoot through the vast expanse. 
And ^ek to gain a transient glance.— 
Agaiiwthe mighty ocean raves. 

Infuriate foam its quiv’ring waves, 

Whilst Uchisrava'® sprang to light, 

And hail’d th’ astonish’d churners’ sight. 
Eight heads, which beat the yielding air, 
His sacred origin declare. 


* Chief Mahitb’hkr&ta. These gems are arranged in different orders by 

different writers. . . 

* Chandra, or the Moon, which is masculine iu Sanscrit. 

® Vishnu is identified with Surygi, or the Sun. 

7 The Goddess of Fortune and Beauty, called also Shri ; VUhnu’s Sacti. 

• The Goddess of Wine. 

• Heavenly beings, whose ofllca it b to scatter celestial flowers, 
ludra's eight-headed horse. 
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Kustub’ha’s rays transcendent shinC) 

Next, on the Deva'a host divine 
With one consent, these legions blest, 

The prize fix’d on Narayaa\ breast. 

At length, amidst the refluent throes, 

The wond’rous Parijah arose ; 

What, lyre an anthem fit cali raise 
To celebrate its deathless praise ? 

To sing its gifts, and varied power 
llenew’d, in each successive hour? 

Its boughs with fragrant clusters bent, 

Each wish, ere it be formed, prevent: 

'Twas will’d, that Indra’s paradise alone 
So bright a gem of such vast worth should own. 


X. 

Proud, from the ocean’s troubled base, 

Surab’hi stalks with lordly pace ; 

Great Kamad'hdk ! thy fame inspires 
With countless themes the Gopyan lyres 1 
As she arose, the ]\Ioon m Heav'n's bright plain. 
With Sura-Devi in his gorgeous train. 

And Lakshini with the gallant steed pursue 
The solar course, these strange events to view. 

They mark’d D’hanwautar cleave the surge. 

And from the milky tide emerge : 

Death from his healing aspect .shrank, 

And to the shades of Yama sank. 

Advancing slow, ’twixt either band, 
lie bears a chalice in his hand ; 

Its lucid hue, so vastly bright, 

Dazzled each Deva’s longing sight ; 

Within, the much-sought Ainrit*^ lay. 

For which they toil’d by night and day. 

Myriads rush forth to claim the draught their own;'* 
Here Brahma fights, there conquer’d Daityas groan. 
Vishnu assails the foe ; — their legions spring, 

And rashly brave Kshiroda’s'** awful Ring;— 

I/ird of Avatars, firm in might he stands, ^ 

And issues fortli his terrible commands. « 

Indra descends, and soon the strife foments 
llis tortile rage on friends and foes he vents.' 

Tlie Uakshas tribe support their fainting friefi'ds, 
Th’ Asuran host their yielding rear defends'; 


1' A jewel of inestimable value and miraculous powers. 

An ail-yielding tree, like Mohammed’s tuba. 

** So say the Indian Poets. The universal boon -granting Cow. 

The lyre of the Indian Muses. A Physician, the Indian iBtculaplus, 
•r Amrita, or the nectar of immortality. , ' 

'* This account is mostly taken from tlie Mahkb'b^rai^,' awl differs' from 
many others. ^ 

'9 Vishnu. Indra is to represented po this occasion, 

Evil spirits. , 
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But Sid’has and Gaudharvas^ join, 
With eager Eeal, the heav'tily line, 
And panting fhr some valiant deed, 
In cars of lucid glory speed* 


XI. 

Round Kinniras^tlte warlike tempest plays, 

And gallant Dund’hubis fresh slaughter raise ; 

(As when the vast machinery of th^ clouds 
In baleful mists the azure concave shrouds, 

Fights with the winds, whilst round the lightnings stray, 
Whirls the dread bolt, and horrifies the day;) 

Until the mighty ocean’s roar 
Recals them to their work once more ; 

First, after this terrific fight, 

Huge Iracat'^ arose to light, 

Doom’d India’s Vahan to liecome, 

In Swerga’s courts he seeks his home. 

Below the foam a trumpet sounds, 

And from the mountain's sides rebounds ; 

Ihen, with its glitt’nng beauties fair, 

Victorious Shank uprose to air.®* 

Conquest slept within its side, 

Floating with it on the tide. 

At length, the waves yield the Danushan®* bow, 

Whose strings an erring aim can ne’er bestow ; 

And, shortly, ll’homba’s beauteous face is seen. 

The essence of Vaikohntha’s®® peerless queen. 

Tribute forc-doom’d to pay unto the grave, 

Bikli*®, lastly, rose from the disorder’d wave. 

And, whilst the Gods with lab’ring hand 
Around tlie much-whirl’d mountain stand, 

Die deadly pois’nous mass of fire 
^oreads far and wide with baleful ire, 

'Till Earth and Heav’n are robed in red, 

Till ev’ry God to Siva sped, 

Dread Nilacantli ! who drank die fatehil tide, 

Whose streams his throat divine to azure dyed, 

Xll. 

Then burst the fray with renovated might, 

Then sought the Daityas the abandon’d figlit. 

Th’ Asuraii host arise in arms, 

Burning for Shri’s all-pow’rful charms j 


** Good spirits. The elephant with three probuscidaes. 

** A shell, eonfeiriug victory on its posseisorv - 
Danusba, a bow which never errs. 

An Apsara, who i» identified with Shrl in this mvtholory, 

^ Vaikontha is Vishnu^t palace. 

w Poisonous matter ; I yuspect it to be metiicinal druw, ALumti, but I 
have retained the legend* 

39 Siva, so called from this circumstance* 
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As one with the other vies, 

Kahu steals the Amrit-prize. 

Siva, on this side, leads the dire array. 

And marks the order of ih’ eventful day ; 

The fiends, on that, their barbed jav’hns fling. 

And dare the horrors of the vengeful king. 
Meanwhile, Mohini Maya’s^ charms appear,— 
Tlie fight is hush’d, — the Daityan chiefs draw near. 
And seek, perchance, to gain a smile 
From her whose art is to beguile. 

Heedless, that Vishnu that fair form conceals. 

And that disguised the sacred Lymph he steals. 
He quatfs immortal Amrit’s flood, 

And tlien his fateful arm descends, 

Which Raliii’s^'^ course of treach’ry ends. 

Now, he returns to scenes of blood. 

Where battle-axes cleat e the air, 

The voliiclcs of i^ild Despair. 

Tlie Chakra x\ helms in death the Daityan hosts, 
And Tati’s blade fresh acts of triumph boasts. 

Tlie Sun, from his icsjflcndent car, 

Fomciiis the wound-exulting war, 

He robes his face in deepest blood ; 

The lleav’iis ram down a crimson flood, 
Siidersan cleaves the wond’iing skies, 

Tlien to its warrior-master flies; 

Narayan takes Nar’s hcav’nly bow, 

And lays full many a chieftain low. 

Mil. 

But Sudersan’s celestial fire 
Is doom’d the godlike force t’ inspire; 

Its might the Earth’s foundation shales, 

And Swerga’s self Ui terror quakes. 

Tardy Hau’sa^' Brahma bears. 

Where lie many conflicts shares ; 

His Nandi MahA Deva rides, 

And Vishnu swift Haruda^^ strides, 

Whilst Travat, of matchless might, 

Brings Irulra to the raging fight. 

Fish-b«jrne Vanina leaves the deep, 
lixpecling some renown to reap. 

Meanwhile, the sage Ganesa^*^ sat 
Upon the ever-wary rat, 


Personified illusion, continually introduced in these fables, 

<1 Amnta. 

A curious personage, or Daitya, who bad stolen it, and imbibed some of 
it ; the legend is simply astronuuiical. 

» Various divine weapons. 

The swan, Brahma’s Vaban ; some say the goose. 

^ Vishnu’s Vaban, an auimal between a man and an eagle, swift as the 
winds. 

The God of wisdom and policy, always on a rat. 
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Proboscis-arm’d supremely great, 

Disdainer of the shafts of fate. 

Vrihaspati,^’ whose eyes creation scan, 

And Heav’n of old encircled in a span, 

Rode on the lofty wings of Skill, 

And bade th' eternal mind on earth distill. 
Next, clouds of fire th’ approach declare 
Of ram-borne Agni through the air ; 

Whilst, drawn by seven coursers green, ” 
Tlie flaming Sun ya wa's seen : 

In rays of liglit, ’midst clouds of azure hue, 
The glilt’ring god arose to view. 

And crowds of tuneful genii came. 

With modulations hymning fortli his namc^ 
Here, Yaina rode : — there, down the smiling sky, 
Behold the gay-plumed peacock swiftly fly. 

And Kastik’eya,*® gen’ral of the Pole, 

With skilful hands th’ obedient reins control ! 


*7 The Gftru of the Gods. ^9 The God of Fire. 3 9 The Sun. 
w The God of War, and the General of Heaven. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


OPINIONS OF A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ON THE POWER OF 
SUMMARY BANISHMENT FROM INDIA. 

Sir,— C onceiving it desirable that all classes of residents in India, 
who are of opinion that the power of transportation without trial, pos- 
sessed and exercised by the present Government of this country, is 
unnecessary, dangerous, and liable to great abuse, should express 
their opinion strongly and frequently, I beg to offer my humble ex- 
ample, which I trust will be followed by many others. 

To me this power appears inconsistent both with our interest and 
our duty as a nation : our interest, which is to maintain and consoli- 
date the British rule in India; and our duty, w-hich is to enlighten 
and improve the millions subject to our sway. Nothing will prove 
more conducive to the attainment of these ends than the temperate 
and unfettered discussion of every subject in religion and politics, 
science and literature ; and nothing will prove more fatal to ourselves, 
or injurious to our Native subjects, than the exercise of an arbitrary 
power like that of summary transmission for the punishment of crimes 
cognizable by the law. The one will beget attachment to the Britl^ 
nation, and confidence in the protection wliich it affords ;r-*the other 
will sow the seeds of suspicion and distrust, and give att effectual 
blow to those plans of improvement which dcjligbt and engage the 
Christian and the philanthropist. 

What can be more inconsistent than the conduct pursued by the 
Government of this country ? Both govecnon and governed are alike 
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convinced of the advantages enjoyed by the Natives under British 
rule, compared with the state in which they were, eitlier under their 
Native Princes, or Musulman conquerors; and yet the former act as 
if conscious of guilt and fearful of exposure; as if public oppression, 
or secret injustice, was the only characteristic of their reign. 

Who, that reflects on the subject, can doubt that the power exer- 
cised by Government is unnecessary? Against whom is this power 
exercised ?— Against a few isolated individuals who can do nothing 
against the Government if they would; against British-born sub- 
jects who would do nothing if they could ; against men whose birth 
and education, whoso feelings and interests, form the surest pledge 
that they will seek the permanency of British power in India. By 
uhom is this power exercised? — By a Government which, more than 
any other Colonial Government that perhaps ever existed, has secured 
the affections by seeking the welfare of its subjects ; and which, in 
the event of invasion or insurrection, has 150,000 troops ably com- 
manded, fully dUci])linod, well fed, paid, and clothed, with the in- 
calculable resources of its own territories, and de|)endeut Native states, 
to back it in the maintenance of its power. 

Who can fail to perceive that this monstrous power of punishment 
without trial is liable to abuse? In a country where the supreme 
power is absolute, and this absolute power rests in a single individual, 
the personal pique of that individual, or of any one of his numerous 
fiiends and dependents, may find a speedy and an easy gratilication 
in the exercise of a power which the legislation, in bestowing it, in- 
tended should bo employed only against public delinquents for the 
public good. 

As this power is unnecessary, and liable to abuse, so it is highly 
dangerous, The natunil tendency of the exercise of this power is to 
suppress all liberal and independent discussion, and in proportion as 
this is effected, abuses and injustice will strengthen and increase. As 
these increase, a dissatisfaction with our Government will be generated 
in the Native mind, which, not finding vent, but strengthening with 
increasing evils, will finally explode in some dire calamity. 

But it is impossible to suppress all discussion. The Government 
may, by the strong hand of power, gag its British-born subjects, but 
the Anglo-Indians and Natives have both learned the right, and have 
acquired some facility in, the exercise of free discussion. The effect, 
theretore, of measures similar to that which has been lately adopted ^ 
will be to throw the press entirely into the hands of these two classes, 
subject as they are only to the verdict of a jury, and to the sehtence 
of the law. As, however, the permanence of the British Governttieht 
affords the only prospect of Native improvement, so it is principally 
through the writings of British-born subjects that that inUprovemCnt 
can be effected. Any measures, therefore, which leaved the Native 
press free and unfettered, except by law, whilst to the British con- 
ductors of the press it holds up the terrors of summary transmission, 
can be looked upon in no other light than fts taking away tbO key 
of knowledge, and as calculated to perpetuate the feign of ignorance 
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and superstition. And thus the Government, instead of seeking to 
rest their power on the immoveable basis of public opinion, enlight- 
ened by knowledge and corrected by free discusson, seem to aim at 
nothing higher than to maintain a military despotism^ which will 
tumble to pieces on the first concussion it receives. 

In the view of yont own late forcible expulsion from this country, 
it must aflford yon cousiderable satisfaction to reflect on the advan- 
tages that have already resulted from your labours. You have occa- 
sionally advanced sentiments which, if f properly understand them, 
I cannot approve; yet the general tendency of your writings I must 
consider as conducive in a very high degree to the spread of useful 
knowledge and true religion. The most valuable effect of your 
labours has been to excite a spirit of inquiry in India, to a greater 
extent than the labours of Missionaries have been able to effect for 
these twenty or thirty years. This is all that the friends of know- 
ledge, virtue, and religion w^ant. Let them be fairly exhibited, and 
their claims fully discussed, and ignorance, vice, and irrtrfigion will 
gradually disappear. Inquiry and free discussion will most effec- 
tually undermine the whole fabiic of superstition, w'hile, at the same 
time, they will most effectually consolidate our power, by furnishing 
information to the legislation at home, aiding the Government in 
India, nurifying the streams of justice, and confirming the attachment 
of our Native subjects, 

A Missioxahy. 


REFORMS RKQUIRKD IN THE BENGAL ARMY. 

To Lieutenant^ Colonel Watson^ Adjutant- Oejicral of ike 
Bengal Army, 

Sir,— Y ou have recently assumed the duties of Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the Bengal army, and the military part of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency look up to you lor a determined and much wanted improve- 
ment in the Native infantry branch, as well as to uphold the wel- 
fare and interests of the army you have the proud honour to repre- 
sent, both with the Government and the Commander-in- Chief ; and 
let us behold the worthy days of respectful manly uprightness, and 
independence of character, shine in your department. 

It is vain and useless longer to deny that the service has not fallen 
in the estimation or value of the Natives. Most corps formerly had 
^pernumeraries, without pay, at drill, wanting vacancies in the 
ranks J Now it is not so, is equally certain, and recruiting is diflScult I 
One of the grand causes of this is the lamentable maiioer in which 
the sepoys have been overworked, from the want of a sufficient number 
of regiments of the line for the various increased duties, and the twelve 
new extra corps (six only officered, when you have captains of 
Iweuty-tvvo and twenty-four ^ears in the army,) will yet bo insuffi- 
cient to keep the corps somewhat together, and establish the new 
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syRtem of field tnovcmeats laid dowa for the army, and recover ita 
late rescinded discipline and confidence. In time of peace, keep up 
your troops as in time of war, then take the advantage of re-esta- 
blishing regimental and brigade systems, and a small c-ode of regula- 
tions, burning your Green, Corroc, and Henley, and all other stand- 
ing orders, n^ich cry out shame in their present extended form, and 
are a cart-load for any sM/f’when inarching in the^eldk 

Local corps are the entire ruin of the Bengal regular army, and 
until these are re-formed as regiments of the line, properly officered, 
and moved as other regiments from the garden of recruiting, no im- 
provement can be anticipated, draining the European officers as you 
now do from the line to fill these ; and, in like manner, as local cor|)s 
arc kept at the expense of the officers at large in the loss of pro- 
motioiiy consequently, competency to retire from the service, con- 
tentment will never exist in the feelings of your European officers. 
So truly are these the patronage of the Gevernor-Gcneral, that it 
is not surpJlInng to find commanding officers (very generally) follow 
the example of this high authority, and aim in keeping the promo- 
tions of havildars and naicks in their e.xcltisive gift, rendering the 
rules of the serviee and captains of companies little better than 
ciphers in the eyes of the men ; so that the authority they should )>os- 
sess is nugatory. More attention should bo paid in granting tho 
indulgence of furlough to the sepoys — it keeps up the chain of con- 
nexion with the villagers, and most of tho local and provincial 
( orps are stationed 4n and about the neighbourhood of their homes, 
having constant communication witli their families; whereas, in tho 
line, it falls to the lot of an individual in about eight or nine years, 
and then the expedition with which he must travel to he at home two 
or three mouths out of five or six of leave, frequently sends him to 
hospital on his return to the corps, and |)erhaps costs him his life from 
over fatigue and badness of the season in which ho is doomed to 
journey. The local and provincial corps are always in the cheapest 
l>art of the country, and you expose the regulars to the most expen* 
sive of the provinces. Regiments should be always of sufficient 
strength to allow the indulgence of furlough from February to Sep- 
tember of each year ; it is now the third year since this favour of 
Government has ceased in consequence of the war, and it is likely to 
continue three years more with the present weak divisions employed 
in the enemy's country. 

Are you aware that commanding officers refuse men their discharge 
after the expiration of enlisting engagement in the time of peace ? An 
average exists of sixty men in each corps w ishing to leave the service, 
and this is denied them year after year; some consequently desert, 
and you puntsh them if retaken on tin’s ciiine. Is this the law of con- 
sistency : Is it a pledge of faith in the day of trial when you look 
for the conduct of the sepoys ? Granting men discharges when soli- 
cited, in proper season, in cantonment, lessens the applications, and 
you would have hardly occasion for thlit thoughtless desertion order 
issued some time ago. You should have known the contempt in which 
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the sepoys and Natives hold your police ; and in Oude, your grand 
recruiting depot, you dare not enforce the order, from a fear of creat- 
ing open rebellion throughout your dominions. It has, however, 
served to make desertion dreaded, which was before quite unheeded ! 
Are you aware the Bengal sepoy is worse paid than the Madras and 
Bombay, and that the Bengal sepoy must have an increase of allow- 
ance after a certain term of service, or some like method, before your 
ranks in the army will be refilled by respectable sons of zemindars ? As 
I have before observed, the service has been on the decline for years. 
The Madras and Bombay armies have of late been well looked after— 
their w'anta respected ; the Bengal army has been neglected, the minds 
of your European officers dissatisfied by the continual increase of local 
regiments on the Bengal side, blasting their present and future pros- 
spects of rising to command till thirty-five or forty years’ residence 
in the country ; disgust has taken possession of their minds, and the 
esprit de corps has ceased to exist 

The Madras army, which recruits many men in the dBengal pro- 
vinces, now have their ranks supplied from the very country where the 
Bengal army cannot procure men ; this is the strongest proof of what I 
have before asserted, if such indeed were wanting. Endeavour then 
to make the employ worthy of consideration to the men you enlist 
for the protection of the colours of a corps. You must expect the 
retention of India will yearly become more difficult, and the next ten 
years will not pass so quietly as those gone by,— so on till dominion 
ceases! m. 

It is much to be doubted how your enlisting men for general ser- 
vice will answer on the day of trial — the hour of embarkation ; the 
old method is the best perhaps, followed by Lord Hastings for Cey- 
lon volunteers, The system of the present day does not appear to fulfil 
the expectations ; and “ hanging in chains, and irons on the roads” 
has been given up with better judgment than that which instituted 
the punishment. Hereafter, you had better have recourse to a six- 
pounder at the moment, tha?i disgust the army by proceedings which 
caused a general flight from the standard, when death would have 
been tliought nothing of. 

The muskets sened out to the Native regiments are inferior to 
those supplied to his Majesty’s troops at home ; so are the accoutre- 
ments; and the |K)uches in use arc of tl»e worst description, arising 
from the wooden blocks ; the coat of a sepoy has been a little im- 
proved by Sir Edward Paget, and the trousers, it is hoped, will fall 
under the eye of the new Commander-in-Chief ; they are generally 
infamously cut, and, on the first wetting, the trousers become legular 
tight pantaloons. Great-coats should he supplied to the Indian 
army, European, and Native, by the state; then the blanket used 
by the latter In ti\o cold season might be cast aside, and sentries 
thus would he more alert on their jiost, and have the advantage of 
hearing quickly, which the blanket rolled around their head and ears 
DOW prevent. 


An Officeu on Fuulouoh. 
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STA'fB OF FEELING IN THE BOMBAY ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — Numerous and well-founded are the complaints from every 
quarter of the great want of troops. At most stations of the Bombay 
army, one regiment is obliged to perform the duties of two or three, to 
the total destruction of all discipline, and disgust of the men, who are 
driven to desert in alarming numbers, from the total want of all con- 
sideration for their feelings or comforts. So short-sighted are our 
present rulers, that they do not see, or if they see, they do not heed, 
the fearful results likely to arise from the present mode of treating the 
Native troops. Formerly, the duty, though sufficiently hard, was 
nothing to the intolerable fatigue and mortification to which the sepoys 
are at present subjected ; recruits were then to be found in abundance; 
to recruit within our own territories is now impossible ; scarcely a 
decent man will enlist ; the Government know it ; and I venture to 
pi edict, that unless an immediate reform takes place, in a very few 
years we shall be without a Native army. There is no want of men ; 
on the contrary, there are plenty ; but the Native population have 
taken a general dislike to the service, which is daily spreading wider, 
owing to the accounts given by deserters of the hardships the men 
endure, and the disgusting duties they are called on to perform. At 
this, our principal station, three Native regiments are requisite to do 
the ordinary duty, without harassing the men — we have only got me! 
There is a battalion, it is true, but being lately embodied, and undis- 
ciplined, they cannot bo brouglit on duty. Tlie war with the Colnpore 
Rajah has taken away the rest, and the Euroj)ean troops are only put 
on regimental duty. All this cannot be helped— Europeans ought not 
to mount guard in the heat of an Indian sun, and the public service 
must be performed ; that which 1 do complain of is this, that not 
a civilian can stir, east, west, north or south, without a requisition 
being made for some unfortunate sepoy to inflate his pride and vanity, 
which, God knows, in many of them, does not require such incite- 
ments, Will it be believed, that with only 800 men to do the duties 
of 3000, two parties, each consisting of a Native officer, two havil- 
dara, and fifty rank and file, were marched near fifty miles from 
Poona the other day, as an escort merely ! 

The Government, indeed, ought not to be surprised at desertion 
and disaflfection thinning the sepoy ranks, and feelings of dissatiafiao- 
tion being entertained by the European officers. Y et, when apiviiel are 
occasionally brought to notice through the medium of your|)Ubjio*t!on, 
out comes a thandering Gov^ment order, and we are threatened 
with deportation and J^ismissal if we eVemcorre^nd with you ! Yes, 
Sir, such are the terms and threats under widen I now write to you ! 
At the same time, as if in mockery, we are asked why we do not re- 
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present our grievances to the proper authorities ? Such drivelling is 
really contemptible ; it is like asking a starving man in the desert 
why he does not eat? — we might as well talk to the winds as com- 
plain to the authorities. Whoever should hav» the temerity to do so, 
would instantly be set down for punishment. Why> if the writer of 
the article signed “ A Bombay Officer,’^ in the 18th Number of 
the ‘ Oriental Herald/ was known, although his letter is moderate, 
and he points at nothing but truths, he would instantly be deprived 
of his commission ; and had he ventured to address Government in 
the same sensible style he did you, Immediate banishment to the most 
nnhealthy station in the army would have been the reward of his 
zeal. God help him if ever he is discovered— he is a marked man. 
If civilians cannot move without escorts, why not furnish them 
from the host of subadars, locals, &c. &c., who swallow up such an 
enormous portion of the revenue, and are absolutely useless? Indeed, 
the only way I have ever seen these gentry employed, and that has 
been pretty often, was running before collectors' palanquins, and 
mounting guard over their persons! By the by, I should beg pardon 
for saying they are useless, — they furnish patronage, and consequently 
are particularly useful. But why, I ask, should civilians, moving 
about within the British territories for their own pleasure^ have any 
escort at all ? It is what a soldier never requires, let his rank be what 
it will, and indeed he would not get it if he did. The sepoys have a 
particular aversion to these duties. I passed an escort of the descrip- 
tion alluded to eomd time since, and many of the men came after me 
several miles, to the bungalow at which I put up, complaining that 
they had to mount sentry over cooks and mussauls, and that orders were 
given to them by servants and chobdars, which they were obliged to 
obey to avoid pUnishinejit. These men appeared keenly to feel the 
indignity they suffered, but I could give them no comfort. To bring 
this to the notice of Government here, would he worse than useless; 
it would infallibly ruin my prospects in the service ; the Editors of the 
newspapers dare not publish tins or any other statement pointing out 
the misconduct of those in power; my only hopes, therefore, are, that 
you will give it insertion in your unfettered publication, when I knoto 
it will reach the eye of authority hero, and may perhaps induce some 
public-spirited individual at the India House to interest himself in 
causing an inquiry to be made into the manifold abuses of the Indian 
army. 

Anotheu Bombay Officer. 

In the Deccan, Dec. 1825. 
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INJUSTICE OF GIVING OFF-RECKONINGS TO LOCAL AND 
PROVINCIAL OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— In a marginal note in your « Oriental Herald' of March 
1826, page 501, 1 was surprised tQ see the conduct of Lord Amherst 
lauded for not having carried into effect the orders of the Honourable 
Court of Directors respecting loctU and provincial officers receiving 
oft- reckonings. Sure I am that officers under the rank of a colonel 
of a regiment, receiving off-reckonings, is a severe hardship on the 
colonels themselves, while there are, at least, 100 colonels of regi- 
ments at this moment in receipt only of their bare pay of 25^. 
day, the greater part of whom will not, for these ten years to come, 
be in receipt ot their offreckonings, although having served, many of 
them, for thirty years. It must be painful to them to see so much 
younger men in receipt of large allowances, of a name and nature 
never intended to be given but to the highest rank. Those local and 
provincial officers are, almost without an exception, the pets and 
piotegcs of persons high in office, whose delight is to free those 
favourites from all military authority whatever. The condition of 
those kind ot officers is made so perfectly agreeable, that when by 
any chance these darlings come into a camp composed of troops of 
the line, and any attempt is made to make them perform the duty of the 
U'gular troops, they have recourse to private representations to their 
civil chiefs to interfere on their l>ehalf. Indeed, it is perfectly well 
known that a civil officer has so far interfered, as to tell a military 
officer of high rank, that he had better leave Captain or Lieutenant 
so and so alone ; and when it has been found impracticable to give 
these local officers the indulging exemptions required, they have been 
withdrawn altogether from the scene of service. These local corjrs 
ure, in short, useless except in name ; they are destructive of the 
discipline of the regular troops, who, instead of being kept together in 
camps or garrisons, are positively sacriliced, so far as it regards dis- 
cijiline, to the accommodation of local battalions. While regiments 
ot grenadiers and regiments of the line have been broken up and 
detached, into five and six men at a time, as bullock-parties, escorts, 
dfc., merely to keep 2000 or 3000 local troops as a body-guard to a 
civil commissioner, the writer of this has seen a far-famed regiment 
of grenadiers; originally 1000 strong, which, on being mustered for 
inspection, did not consist of more than a few officers, the band, and 
some fifty or sixty privates. No military officer of the highest rank 
can prevent this ; while the requisition of a civil officer has a power 
equal to steam, the slighted representation from such a personage is 
equal to a machine of sixty-horse power. The practice of local and 
provincial officers receiving off- reckonings, is an injustice trying 
aloud for redress. Is not a captain, relieved from his own regimental 
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duties, placed in command of a local battalion ? Is he not paid 
sufficiently, in a monthly allowance of not less than 800 rupees a 
month ? And after this, ought off-reckonings to be also added } It 
is impossible that th^ Honourable Court of Directors can longer permit 
such a job of jobs to continue. The pay of an officer is doubled by 
sending him to command a local battalion. His duty in that com- 
mand is lessened to such a degree, that it cannot deserve the name of 
military duty ; yet his purse, already full to overflowing, must be 
crammed with off-reckonings ! I have known the effects of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, on his decease, not sufficient to pay his debts, caused 
chiefly by active field-duties and liberal behaviour to his brother offi- 
cers ; while in garrison, a local officer, a captain, nursed in cham- 
paigne and eewy duty, has died of surfeit worth from 40,000 to 
60,000 rupees. It is this wdiich is going far to extinguish the mili- 
tary spirit in India ; and let the Honourable Directors, if they regard 
the true welfare of their army and the safety of their empire, look to 
it before it is too late. — I am, Sir, yours, 

A Friend OF MANY Years’ Standing. 


COMPARISON OP DR. FRANKUn's AND GILCIIRIST’s 
UNIVERSAL CHARACTERS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

S1R| ^ 11, Clar^cs-slrect, 14th March, 182fl. • 

Your former ready insertion of iny communications on Ori- 
ental orthoGpigraphy and a universal character, applicable to Englisli 
also as a catholic tongue, induces me again to occupy, with your 
leave, a certain portion of your valuable miscellany. 

In this manner, let me indulge the fond hope that my scheme, con- 
trasted with the celebrated Franklin’s, will soon be either censured or 
praised by some of the Oriental Herald’s intelligent readers, lest their 
hints and emendations might come too late, as I am on the eve of 
adopting the projected universal system, as the ne plus ultra in this 
department of all my works, after having bestowetf the most serious 
deliberation on so important a branch of them for many years of a life 
almost completely engrossed by such practical pursuits. 

Though riiy^ieal signature be affixed to this address, it is not in- 
cuml^nt on th<We gentlemen who may wish to contravert any opinions 
of mine to follow ray example in this respwt, so long as their senti- 
ments are couched in tefiiis and language proper for them to use, or me 
to receive from anonymous opponents. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

John Boutiiwick Gilchrist. 



scheme for a neiv alphabet and reformed mode of spelling ; with remarks and examples 
concerning the same; and an enquiry into its uses, in a correspondence between a hidy 
and doctor franklin, written in the characters of his proposed alphabet. 



the nature and tntenHon of the alphabet, Sfc. franklirCs editor refers at once to uchat has been said on the subject, in anewer 
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CAUSES OF THE PRESENT INSURRECTION IN JAVAr . 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald^ 

piR,— I am haj^py to find that commnmc alifcigj| Art 

miking their way into your widely-circulating; It is to 

be regretted that they are not more numerous^ eij||jWy it » time 
when the Natives of that island, so mild aniiPwpMBij^er the 
British administration, are now in open iiisurrteclly their 

present rulers. Among the various extracts of letWltf have 
appeared in the daily papers regarding this insunrection, none pave as 
yet taken any notice of, nor hinted at, any probable cause for it ; and 
as numerous conjectures will be formed by the public, and no d^t 
some of them very erroneous, I consider it as fulfilling one of ®e 
general objects of your publication, by forwarding you the accdm- 
panying letter. on that subject, from a friend in Batavia, who, from 
his general acquaintance with the island, and the character of its 
Natives, as tvell as with the measures pursued by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and being himself an impartial observer of what has been and 
is still going on, is well qualihed to give his opinion on this subject ; 
especially as his only motive for so doing is a desire to be beneficial, 
and to encourage others to follow his example. I trust therefore that 
you will be able to’ lay his letter before the public in an early Number 
of your * Onental Herald,' and oblige 

Yours, &c. D. 

Fumival’s Inn, Holborn, 

12thApriU826. 

LETTER. 

Dear D— — , Batavia, 10th November 1825. 

Although I have nothing at present to communicate to you 
regarding mwcantile affairs, which are at this moment at a very low ebb 
here, yet, asunder existing circumstances, 1 am sure you will be anxious 
to hear of us by every opportunity, I cannot let this one pass withov^t giving 
you a few lines on some subject or other ; and the most pfevailing one here 
at present,'" being the disturbances in the Native prtwinces, you will not 
wonder if a^person like me, who am well acquainted with anu>so attached 
to this island, should be at some pains to discuss a little in his own mind, 
and communicate with one whom he knows hot. to be,R suanger to these 
spots, his idm^'the nature and pw^hble causdfofjhe present-insurrec- 
tion; and,%ywifwfifi«na, think. Jhy. laying b^^e pubtoip'some 
respectable ]Mtj|yiion wbgt | say on tbii^#i|^^ it be the 

means of fiucouraS3®lr who inay ^e’ bette^ 4 <K|p^,a^dj^n more 
mmiificd to:comefomjdMai.djPw whit 

they know 

^ccLds^I liirtl wrvioe^to * fS^od 

causeby my ehHiiivotirs,’ . 

When we compare the Hbergl spirit with which the Dutch . 

set out in the year 1816, with the short-sighted measures of the present ralersy^ 
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the flourishing administration under a former liberal system, with the suc- 
ceeding misfortunes under an illiberal one ; tlie first proclamations they 
issued, worded in the most ele^nt flowers of oratory, in which they pro- 
mised that the Dufob, the Nat^v^, and even foreigners settling among them, 
should be allowed to gather roses in the fine Netherlands garden of Java f'' 
with tlieir procl^ations issued and measures adopte^in later years, where, 
by the by, no rdaes, but only thdrns, were to be foua4 ; then we must cer- 
tainly be iddined to as^^the altered state of affairs to the altered prin- 
ciples of goveimment^ 

When the Native provinces were administered by a Resident, who had 
the welfare of the colony at. hesrt, and took delight in encouramng cultiva- 
tion and commerce, , we witnessed them rise to the zenith of prosperity. 
Tlie little town of Pjoojwarta increased in houses and buildings to nearly 
double its former size. ^As long as this system of liberality lasted, the 
Native provinces flourished, Government became enriched, confidence was 
firmly established between the European and Native population; and every 
individual exerted his utmost endeavours to benefit tW Colony, by bringing 
1 into cultivation immense tracts of territory which had hitherto lain waste 
and unproductive. 

From a number of respectable gentlemen whom the proclamations of the 
Commissioners had induced to settle on the island, and wjip established 
themselves, with the knowledge of Government, as planters in tht-Native 
provinces, the Goverment received a moral and physical force which it had 
never before possessed. Every individual was a support to it, as was 
sufficiently proved by the gallant conduct of two of them, Messrs. Boulet 
and Slavers, who .volunteered their services, and assisted Colonel Nahuys 
in subduing a late disturbance in the districts of DjocjocaHa and the 
Kadore, In like manner also, when the cholera morbus was ravaging the 
country, carrying off many hundreds daily, and, among them the Dutch 
surgeon of the garrison of Djocjocarla, did Mr. Thomson, (also a planter,) 
formerly a surgeon in the Bengal army, come voluntarily forward to perform 
llie dangerous medical duties of the hospital at that station, and by his 
' generous conduct saved the lives of many of their European soldiers. 

At this juncture, when this individual was defying the dangers of the 
cholera morbus, several of the Government servants, members of the court 
of justice at Samarang, and other civilians, deserted theii^ statfons, and fled 
into the interior to escape the danger. What will you thiifk now when 
I tell you, that those very servants of Government, becoming jealous of the 
prosperous and indepenoeat state of these individuals, and of the planten 
in general, were the very persons who induced the Government tu take from 
them, by an ex post facto layff the lands they had brought from, barrenness 
into cultivation, and to deprive the Javanese of a riglit or disposal over thoso 
lands which they had possess^ from time immemorial ! 

The consequences :of such a subversion of property ha^ttow bera evi- 
dent^ mrmifested, m di^ent degrees, and have tome to what has 
appeared fo myself others for i6me l^ Jfoen approach- 

ing, »«. iBiorrectidn'Sditi'effec'ts. ■ ‘ , 

^ that the. 

do well to take sbtee ^ 

mine into the many facts that prd^ me baa polii^ of me Batavian Govern- 
ment. Is it not publicly known, that both the Natiye courts of Java were 
very muck displeased witli the measures of OOvetmiiiot? Was there ^er 
^ Resident more esteem^ and beloved, both by the Europeanfttd Natives, 
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than Colonel Nahuys, the warm advocate of a liberal system? His tri- 
umphal reception at these couiti, when he paid them a farewell visit before 
leaving this island, says more in favour or his administration, and of the 
good nature and gratitude of the people, than the most eloquent language 
can do. And what will the Government at home say, when they know 
that Colonel Nahuys foretold and warned the Resident of Djocjocarta of 
these disturbances, in a letter which many individuals here have seen ? 

Tliere would be no end to this letter were I to enumerate to you all the 
faults and blunders of the Java Government, but this I leave to better in- 
formed men, who, as I said in a former part of this letter, I hope will be 
encouraged by ray endeavours to come forward with their information. 

Samarang, and I may say the whole island, has been in the roost immi- 
nent danger, for had the rebels followed up their advantage, and penetrated 
into the town of Samarang, and then the fatal new’s of that calamity and 
their success been spread all over the island, many more Javanese chiefs, 
now only held back by fear, would have joined the standard of rebellion 
against the Europeans, and there would have been no remedy for the evil. 
Twenty individuals volunteered their services with the Dutch troops 
twelve of these fell; and, of the twelve, seven were Englishmen. 

General De Kock is now in surticient force, and if any good is to be done, 
it will be by his firmness and superior judgment. His justice, moderation, 
and liberal principles, are well known to us all, and our last hopes are 


in him* 


Yours, &c. 


X L. 


P.S.— You shall hear from me by every good opportunity. 


SONNET 

To the Kpntph tCMlptwtfd hp Mr. ff'estmacoft for the Gallery of 
Sir John Leicester, 

Beholutno all thy beauty, Nymph divine I 
1 seemed to breathe upon tlie Attic strand, 

Where iuir, like thee, beneath a Phidias’ hand, 

Sprang up the elder sisters of thy line i 
■ So did their clustering ringlets intertwine 
To sliade their pensive brows of living sftbw. 

Seeming at Zephyr’s breath to come and go, 
those intorted snaky locks of tbi^f 
in vain, iweet Nymph, Art’s peopled halls 1 viewed^, , 
Wb«^ dwaU the cl^dren of the sculptor’s 
In ^areb frf ^id, ' / j 

Whichi (dmost ftmnd won, etieepes ageing 
by thy snowy feet atjlength I stood 
Like some old Pagan rapt in Venus’ fiine, 

Biojr. 
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The design of this work is, we belieye, original and unique ; at all 
evenU the execution is exceedingly beautiful. The author, wlio ap- 
pears to have delighted in his task, has chosen his subjects with 
judgment, and represented them with great spirit and fidelity to na- 
ture. Many of the venerable old trees depicted in Mr. Strutt's 
etchings, are among the most curious in the world, both for antiquity 
pd size, and connected incidentally with various celebrated events 
iu Jinglish history. For exjinple, we learn that tlie Shelton oak, 
near Shrewsbury, wot the tr^ from which Owen Glendower recon- 
noitered the King’s forces assembled against tliat famous chieftain and 
. Harry Percy, then in open insurrection. That from another oak, in the 
park once belonging to Lord Hunsdon at Huntingfi<*ld, in-Suftolk, 
Queen Elizabeth is reported to have shot a fine buck mth her own 
hand. Of another tree of the same species, it is related, that it was 
planted, in commemoration of the event, on the very day on wdiich 
Sir Philip Sidney was born. The hero and the poet has passed 
away; but the acorn deposited in the ground at his birth is still 
green and flourishing, and bids fair to continue developing its vege- 
tative energies for many centuries to come. Beneath the great elm at 
Chipslead, in Kent, tradition relates that an annual fair was held as 
tar back as the time of Henry V. And the yew at Ankerwyke, near 
Runnymede, witnessed tlie signing of Magna Charta ; and was after- 
wards famous for sheltering beneath its funereal branches the adul- 
terous loves of Henry VIll. and Ann Boleyrl. The Totworth ches- 
nut tree, which, in 176G, measured fifty feet in circumference at five 
feet from the ground, was in its prime in the reign of Stephen, and 
must have been planted in the time of Egbert, or about the year 800. 
The cedar tree, also, of Enfield, is an object of curiosity ; it was 
brought, a plant, from Mount Lebanon, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and planted by Doctor Uvedale. It was mea- 
sured in 1821, and found to be sixty-four feet iu height, seventeen 
feet in circumibrence, and to contain 548 cubic feet of timber. 

The largest tree in England seems to be the oak on the estate of 
Lady Stqurton in Yorkshire, which, in 177G, was nearly 85 feet in 
height, forty-eight feet in circumference at a yard from the surface, 
and not less tbaii seveqty'oigbt feet in circumference, when mea- 
sured close to the.girooiid. But tUs is nothing coinix^ with the 
circumference of the great chesnut tree on Mount &na, in Sicily, 
which msaj^es witMn the hollow of the hrunk ahSmt two huadr^ 
and four fee^ The Salcey-Forest wkt nppM to be upwards of 
fifteen hundred yeart ^d, measuiee fblty<«x ^ ten inches in cir- 


‘ Sylvt Britsnuies ( or^ PortAiW of Forest Trees, diiitueoithed for their 
Antiquity, Msfnltude, oy Besuty. By J. G. Styutt. Folio# Coudon, 182fi* , 
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cuinference ; but it is now littk more than a hollow trunk, mouldering; 
fast to dust. 

Few trees in the world spread more widely than the lime or linden. 
Evelyn mentions an enormous one at Neustadt, in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, the ambitus of whoM boughs was nearly four hundred 
and three feet ; one hundred and forty-five in diameter from south to 
north, and one hundred and nineteen from east to west ; while the 
circumference of the trunk was no more than twenty-seven feet four 
fingers. Even this, however, is trifling compared to the vast extent to 
which the Banyan, or Ficus ludica, spreads its branches. One of 
these trees, near Mahjee, west of Patna, gave a shadow at noon of 
eleven hundred and sixteen feet in circumference, and three hundred 
and sixty-three, or seventy-three, fwt in diameter: the circum- 
ference of its stems, about fifty or sixty in number, was nine hundred 
and twenty-one feet. Milton reckoned tlie Banyan among the orna- 
ments of Paradise, and fancied that Adam and Eve made their first 
girdles from its leaves : 

Soon they .chose 

The fig-tree, not the kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
Ihe bending twigs take root, and daugliters grow, 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade. 

High over-arched, and echoing walks between: 

Tliere oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

It would be well worth the while of some of our countrymen in the 
sultry East, where large trees, from their grateful shade, have acquired 
a sort of religious veneration, to adopt Mr. Strutfs idea, and give the 
world ‘ Portraits * of the singularly magnificent trees of that country. 
We remember to have seen in Tavernier a coarse print of the Banyan 
at Bander Abassi, on the Persian Gulf; and in spite of the unskilftd* 
ness of the drawing, obtained from thence a better notion of the tree, 
than from Milton’s description, beautiful and graphic as it is. We 
have never seen more beautiful delineations of trees than Mr. Strutt’s, 
and, therefore, we think his work might serve as a model for any one 
who should desire to bring home from the East its Banyanit*^ 
cypresses. How beautiful would the Columna Ciypress of.Noifo& 
Island, tw<y hundred and twenty feet in height, with eighty &et of 
triink clear jof boughs, appear in such etchings as Mr. Strutt’s t • > 

But one peculiar charm of the etchings before us, arises from the 
asspMations th4y call up in the mind. Almost tdl the urimt mhn- 
sidhshmd yiila^ in Engfrmd, noble or wealthy fismiliee icsido^ 
hhVe trees ih the^t n6%hbtlthhdi^ rema^ size or af- 

pearance, or antiquity, ind halloaed’ in the imeginatioii ofthe vil« 
lagers by some suMrstitious legend or titdition. It was beMhth Iba 
shelter of one^ dt distinguithed um that Falstafr. and^ the 
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' Merry Wives’ of Windsor made their last assignation ; and, on the 
first mention of it, Shakspeare thus puts the local tradition into the 
mouth of Misliress Page 

Mn, Page, There is an old tale goes, that Heme the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper in our Windsor forest, 

Doth all the winter-time, at still of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns. 

And there he blasts the trees, and lakes the cattle. 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
Tn a most hideous and dreadful manner. 

You 've heard of such a spirit, and well know 
2'he superstitious idle-headed Eld 
Received, and did deliver to our age, 

Ihis tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 

Page. Why, pet there vSant not manp that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak. 

To as many of our readers, both in India and in England, as love 
the features of our most splendid scenery, we can safely undertake 
to recommend the ‘ Sylva Britannica,’ tis a work which cannot foil to 
yield them very exquisite and lasting gratification. 


MF.DICAL SERVICE AT MADRAS, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Although I doubt whether the insertion of a letter from 
Secunderabad, on the subject of the medical profession in India, is 
more likely to be useful than the memorial to which it alludes, yet it 
is but justice to the profession to make known the state of things, so 
openly, that ignorance of it cannot be pleaded. 

By the regulation lately issued, as to the Civil Fund at Bengal, it 
is, I think, tacitly admitted, that the Court think it reasonable that 
their sen'ants should retire, or, at least, be allowed to do so, after 
twenty-two years’ service ; that is, those who have entered it as early 
as the age of sixteen ; the civil service very properly enables, in ito 
common course, its servants to accumulate a respectable property ; 
and such a per-centage can be spared as to afford retiring. annuities 
of one thousand pounds each, so that, at the age oi forty ^ a civil ser- 
vant may retire on a comfortable independence ; and if not the im« 
mediate pomeasioQi yet the prospect (in rotation) of a Ufe-anmiity 
oiimi > \ 

The clntieal ^wofession have deservedly been consiefor^j both in 
the immediate allowance granted .on entering t^: e«ry^, of 180 
pagodas per nUnsmf lind in the privltege of retiidpg ^ the expira- 
tion of actual sewioes i, e, eighteen years, inclnding 

the iiir^h nuyer. 

The miltery. officer rim Irm mall allowances, but is fully com- 
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{itniated hi the ultimete result by the adrantagee of the oif'^eekoBia|l, 
and the pay of tlie rank at which he retires, after twenty- five ytara, 
including three years’ furlough ; and being entitled to retire the dajf- 
after he hat received any rank, if he have served his time of twenty- 
two years’ actual residence. It is to be kept in recollection, that 
this officer also enters the service at the age of sixteen f giving him a 
fair chance of retirement at a period of life at which there may bo 
some recompense for a long absence from home and relatives. 

The medical officer requires, certainly, not a less respectable 
general education than any of the other branches. He is employed 
expensively in the pursuit of a proper knowledge of his profession, 
without any income, during, at least, six years that the civil ahd mili- 
tary officer are in receipt, the one of what leads to independence, the 
other of actual maintenance, while he is establishing claims to 
retirement. 

The education and expenses of the well-qualified medical officer 
are not inferior to that ol the chaplain 

On what, then, is founded the difference of remuneration for ser- 
vices ?— certainly not in the smaller share of mental anxiety, personal 
exertion, or general utility of tlie medical officer. In peace or war, 
his duties are constant, and highly responsible. It is not to be 
believed that, in viewing a general question, we shall be told that 
there area few, and very few, rather lucrative situations, or that /oi<r 
or fve of the profession out of tivo hundred obtain, by very severe 
duties, some addition to their income at the Presidency by private 
practice. The routine of eight out of ten of the profession is as 
follows : To serve as assistant-surgeon for fourteen years, having 
fifty-seven pagodas monthly, and tivo pagodas allowance for every 
hundred men under his care, for the purchase of country medicine, 
Having served fourteen years, f promoted^ he becomes entitled to 
captain’s pay, which is ninety-seven pagodas per mensem ; if he has 
health to serve the remaining three years, making seventeen, he may 
take his furlough, and retiie on 185f. yearly. What chance tliereis 
that, on fifty-seven pagodas monthly for fourteen years, and ninety- 
seven for three years, he should be able to retire, may be left to any 
person to consider ; but if, as is almost uniformly the ease, he has 
very little, or. if married, has nothing, and it be necessary to remain, 
he may fall into the charge of one of the few garrisons ; but he will 
not attain the next nominal grade, until he has served twenty-fve 
years ! and he is then to serve two years to entitle him to retire ; 
while the mtgor may retire the day after he attains the rank, and the 
chaplain at the expiration of fifteen years, on the very same amount, 
To carry the consideration farther: every senior member of the 
Medical BMrdi from the venerable and lamented Doctor Anderson, 
to the one now at the head of the Madras department, instead of 
being entitled to the retiring penaiem of 500f. yearly, had they entered 
the military service, would have saved their e^y expenses, and have 
been entitled to the off-reckonings and the retiring pay^ as well as 
rank of general officers. It is clear to me that so just a cause is 
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neglected^ solely Irom the want of that immediate intercourse with 
the Directors that should ensure it being fairly considered. It is 
only to say : “ Ar^ well-educated meUt who are in every way more 
exposed to the effects of climate and disease f to receive a less 
compensation, for their valuable services, than any other of the 
Company*s servants V* If the subject remain unredressed, the ser- 
vice will be supplied, no doubt, but not with such men as ought to be 
iutrusted, where much, very much indeed, must be left to individual 
merit and ability ; where there is not the advantage of frequent con- 
sultation and where there are not, as in England, the means of 
acquiring much additional knowledge. Let, then, the advantages be 
such as to induce well-grounded men to go to India, with the hope of 
returning, in a reasonable time, with reasonable independence. I 
think the higher authorities iu India would join me in saying, that at 
no period could the Court more justly show its appreciation of the 
conduct of the profession than the present, because at no period have 
medical men suffered such unceasing mental anxiety, and unceasing 
personal exertion, as during tlie prevalence of tlie epidemic scourge, 
which has devastated many parts of the Company’s territories. 
“ Quosque misemina ipse vide.” 

Mkdicus, 

P.S. The jiinior Member of the Madras Medical Board has been 
thirty-ihtee years in the service, and must serve another year to 
entitle him to his pension of 500/. per annum. 
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On the bright mountain-top to sit and hold 
Communion witli the deities of air, 

And paint each scene, majestic, wild or fair, 

That through the eye doth o’er the soul unfold,— 
Heaven's azure robe emblazoned o’er with gold, 
Gleaming o’er all— like hope o’er mortal rare. 
And brooding sorrow that begets despair ; 

To woo high thought like him, the sage of eld, 
the wise Ionian, and to make the heart 
Tlie abode of those divinities that have 
t*^ir dwelling in the spirit— o’er the grave 
PreatUifig their oracles ; this is the part, 

The better part ibr him who c^npot bear 
Earth’s heartless pride And gaudy finsel glare. 




sntB OF THE BENGAL ARMY, AND PRBPABAT;U)NS FOR THE 
3IEGE OF BHUR?[FOB£. 

We hareteceired a valuable comauBklilon frotii an 
and accurate individual, of which it wad originally cMriattodon ts 
give the suUtance among the other heads 6f gendnd received 
from India ; but subsequent consideration indhc^s us to place it in 
this separate article, and to give it in the writer's o^n langiiagei, which 
could not be altered without injury to the clearness of the liairative 
and force of the reasoning , He says : 

We had but lately a glimpse of a peace on our Eastern frontier; 
but the eff^ects of the good policy of this Government, in forbidding 
Sir David Ochterlony to indict immediate chastisement on the 
Bhurtporeans, are now sufficiently apparent, in the caution with 
which the Burmese hold off until they know what is the result of our 
operations to the north-west. This, at first sight, may appear 
strange, considering the distance of the two points alluded to, and the 
improbaldHty of a direct communication ; but it seems the Burmese 
religionists are in the habit of performing stated pilgrimages to certain 
holy places in Bengal, and their pilgrimages, it is supposed, have not 
been less frequent since the aspect of affairs in Upper Hiodoostan 
showed a prospect of war. There arc various Brahminical colleges, 
situated, some on the great rivers, others in the more direct routes to 
the upper provinces ; and by means of them, it has, 1 am told, been 
discovered, that messengers pass with a rapidity that seems quite 
incredible, when wo do not stop to consider that a direct intercourse 
for some specific purpose may be effected much easier between two 
distant points, than when the line of communication is obliged, as 
with our portSf^to accommodate itself to the winding course of the 
principal stations situated in tlie thickly inhabited parts of the 
country.' We are occasionally very much surprised at the quiet 
transmission of particular facts, such as the death of some well-known 
individual, &c. ; but 1 do not know that the cause has ever been 
inquired into. Be that as it may, however, it seems certain that a 
commanication of the kind referred to is now known to have been for 
some tiiiia on foot; and rumours are in circulation, that more than 
one ooirapoodence has been intercepted. 

Wbatthe Burmese intend to do, further than delay, as much as 
they can, Sii^ A. Campbell's advance, it is not easy to guess ; as, 
however, they must, ere this, be pretty well aware of their inability 
to cope with us in the field, it is to be expected, from their general 
shrawdnett^at they will adopt the only of (nations 

which AaSlici ^ ever canyon Could 

the nadvM of^his oaintry aenuble where would 

be our empire? ^ And fe^pbiWnd trod Perron 

that, in pertittAing the corny own mode of 

wai^uee, to adopt ours, they^ we^tiffiidOfl^ oi Ihe greatest possible 

service I ‘ 
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The hope of ])€fietrate through the mountains from 

Armoao, is, we are up ; and Ihepronace itself is virtually 

abandoned, our troo|^ b4ui^mo8tlj;>emoved to Ramree and Chedu- 
bah, if not withdrawn alfo^hcr.*^ tbe iickhess has been the most 
appalling thing v put of near twelve thousand men, 

Europeans and Natives,, thi^^^cttue strength of the army was at 
one time reduced bejpw dfiteeQ hundred. What will the inquirers into 
the Walcheren expedition say to this ? Or does it require something 
nearer London to bring such sufferings home to the business and 
bosoms of our coujotrymen ? 

At Agra, a finj aMv is collected : it will amount to nearly thirty 
thousand men, ifitjl |t;|iundred and fifty pieces of artiHery. This 
sounds high ; hut #e ftlVe seen larger armies advance with just the 
same confidence ot success, and just the same contempt, for their 
enemy. I hope the parallel may not be puraued further. There are 
some circumstances, however, not altogether to be overlooked in this 
army : it must not be forgotten that the sepoys are not what they 
used to be ; I do not merely allude to their appearance and physical 
strength, but more deeply to the terms on which they now stand with 
their officers. A great deal of very injudicious discussion has lately 
taken place concerning the value of the sepoy as a soldier, when com- 
pared to the European ; and the advocates of either side of the question 
have pushed matters to that extreme, that if the one be right, the 
wpoys will not long endure our control ; and if the other be correct, 
they are totally unworthy of the trouble and expense which they oc- 
casion. For my own part, I have a very contemptible idea of the 
stuff that soldiers are made of; nor can I forget that th&best armies 
in the world have been composed of men whose chief recommendation 
was the most servile obedience to the will of their superiors ; that the 
Eoman ' soldier was treated like a dog ; and the battles of the great 
Frederick won by men whose courage was kept up to the sticking- 
place by the kicks and canes of drummers and drill-serjeants. ^ Good 
troops may, therefore, be made out of any materials wearing the 
human form. Let our sepoys be as bad as may be, they will be 
as good food for powder, or fill a pit, as w'ell as their betters. It is the 
duty of the general to discriminate between the qualifications in- 
herent in the different descriptions of troops at his disposal; and 
amid the various duties which are to be performed in an army,, there 
must always be appropriate employment for all arms, however distinct 
and separate in their general appearance, or even charap^ter. It is 
for the chief Jo .atnalgamate. the whole apparently, confused ungual 
mass ; to see that no pwi lacks consideration ; that the subminiiter- 
ing hand of difl^pem^ea the whole; and that a dif^degwe of 
emulation Iw But I am wan^eiing fl^m my 

days were not wants arodwsteroati. 

cally neglected, or ^ 

* Partim virgisceesis, qul ad nomioem non reapondissent partlm in vircula 
ductis, &c. 
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capricv ;* their discipline is coldly enforced, «nd not by men vhd are 
content, to journey on with them hand to band in the road to fante, 
but by task-masters, who affect to pity whilst Jhey chide, and who 
do not conceal their intention to change this occupation for a better 
as soon as any excuse for aljsence can be found k ‘tj^ut how is this ? '' 
say you “ The officers, at least, are of the same stuff as torraerly, if 
the meri are not.” No ; this is not the case. I affirm it boldly, that 
throughout the sepoy service not one officer in ten will be found to 
take a pride in the performance of his military duties, to cultivate a 
good understanding with the men under his command, and, in a word, 
to be attached to the particular company or regiment in which he is 
placed. “ But why is this?” you ask. “ What has operated the 
change?” Alas I it would take more time, and infinitely greater 
talent than I can command, to answer the question. But look at the 
manner in which the officers of this army have been harassed for these 
ten years past ; look at the way in which their originally inadequate 
numbers have been encroached upon, by the increased sickness and 
casualties incidental to the enlarged range of country now occupied 
by our troops, as well as by the necessity for creating staff situations 
in proportion to the extended duties ot the several’ departments. The 
number of officers actually present with their corps is so small, that, 
when compared with the rest, they iorm but an inconsiderable ininorityi 
and tlie military are then divided into two classes, ot which the least 
favoured, and ou every account the most discontented, has to perform 
the whole duties appertaining to the training and interior discipline 
of every regiment in the service. Nor is this all : the wants ol the 
mere regimental officer are so totally disregarded ; so little resjject or 
consideration is shown for them as a body j and, as individuals, they 
are treated with such excessive haughtiness and contempt, whenever 
they come in contact with their moie fortunate brethren, that all 
community of feeling is destroyed. The regimental officer is looked 
upon as a sort of inferior hewing ; and such is their ill treatment, that it 
seems to have been the study of the authorities at home to confirm a 
persuasion already but too likely to obtrude itself upon the mind ot 
every individual so situated ; for every order lately received from home 
has had for its apparent object to abridge his comforts in some way or 
other, even to an extent which Government here dare not carry into 

All these circumstances taken togetlier have rendered the offi- 
cers utterly indifferent to their men and to thO' service in general. 
The sepoys know this, and already return the feeling with interest ; 
they litill indeed retain a partiality for some few individuals of long 
standing, but as the latter are fast disapf^ariogj from the scen^, tw 
time is near at hand when our Native soldiery wiiHiave no other W 
upon the.service than what their pay and” ptoipeck of idleness afford. 
The instant they hate any thing serious to 'do, disaffection and deser- 
tion will make their appearance. The lite mutiny of the 46th « 
Assam U an illustration of this. Colonel Richards was one of the 
few officers for whom the sepoys had any sort of regard, and as long 
as he remained with the corps they bore their fatigue and privations at 
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leut ia silenM. ‘ But the same order which anoouDoed the eeasou for 
active operatloas, told them Uiat Colonel Richards was about to leave 
the raiment Wha| was the consequence^ they refused to move. 
The Colonel did what he could: he selected the ringleaders; had 
them tried ; and prepared to execute the sentence of death awarded 
to them ; but the whole corps stepped forward— “ If you shoot these 
men, shoot us all/’ was the cry; “ we are all equally culpable.” What 
was to be done? The Colonel could not in his heart blame the men 
for resenting the hard treatmont which he himself^ in common vith 
them, had experienced, and which was the main cause of his quitting 
the service. 1 he men were therefore respited ; and orders have, we 
arc told, been sent for commuting tlieir punishment to transportation 
for life, and for disbanding the particular company to which they 
belonged. Now all this is very dreadful. Military men condemn 
the whole proceeding, and blood, nothing but blood, will satisfy them. 
But it may be asked, why had not that regiment been relieved? — wiry, 
if it was determined to keep them in that unhealthy climate, why was 
tlie Colonel allowed to go away without his place hei.ig supplied, 
and the command prevented from devolving upon a young Captain ? 
Again, was the corps, or was it not, reported by the Colonel as unfit 
for active service ? Could tlte men obey the orders issued to them ? 
If they could, severe as the measure might have been, the order and 
the sentence should have been enforced. If they could not, the whole 
blame should attach to the person who caused those orders to be 
issued. 

Such then are the men whom Lord Combermere is about to lead 
to the walla of Bliurtpore, and such is the system upon which they 
are officered. Now, o!it of the eighteen regiments of infantry under 
his Lordship’s command, two only are European, and one of tliese but 
600 strong. Now, undoubtedly, as Europeans have some good qua- 
lities in fighting, it may be asked, uliether, if tlie first assault should be 
repulsed, the same Europeans are likely to succeed a second time? or, 
if not, whether tlie sepoys alone are to be depended upon ? Bhurtpore is 
a strong jdace ; it lias some very great advantages. You will see a 
flippant account of the last siege in our ‘ Bengal Military Register.’ 
In that account, the attacking party is blamed first for being too pre- 
cipitate, and, in the next page, for the slowness of their proceedings. 
It seems to be admitted, that a spot for a battery w'as judiciously 
selected, but owing to an unfortunate mistake the battery was erected 
in a much less adVantageous situation. The confidence tvhich Lord 
hake had in thegfi^lantry of his troops, (and who shall say it was not 
fully warranted ?) unfortunately would oot allow him to wait till the 
mistake was rectified, and hence all the disasters that occurred ; for 
ouce beaten off, th^'chaacea of success with so small an army, and 
Buch an inadequa^ park qf artillery, decreased daily. Sufficient jus- 
dee, however, hka not bee# rendered either to the strength of the 
lilace or to the energy of ,the,defenc6. The place is so large that it 
cannot be invested it presents so few points of attack, that an enfilade 
fire upon any part of the ram^part is almost hopeless, and, if established, 
the bright of the works is such as to render such fire very uncertain 
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in its effect. This height too will add greatly to the labour of the 
besieiriiK army in constructing their approaches, for it gives the gar- 
rison a plunging fire upon them. Add to this, the ditch is large, and 
capable of being largely incre^d at any point, and the materials of 
which the walls are composed make the breach so. heavy to mount, 
that the storming party will need every assistance that can be afforded 
to them. These you will admit are great advantages; still, however, 
the experience we have had does not warrant our entertaining any 
very serious apprehension that the enemy will avail themselves of 
them. It requires great constancy of mind to persevere in a stout 
defence ; and our fire will be more formidable than any thing of the 
kind the Natives have ever experienced. But, on the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten, that, in 1805, we gave them a great 
lesson. The advantage of a good ditch, and the impossibilit^f its 
being passed, if the opposite rampart be not enfiladed, or reodfeiM 
untenantable by the besiegers, become so apparent, that if a single 
soldier of that day be left alive, it is hardly possible but that that 
lesson will again be practised. If the plans which are handed atout 
here are to be depended upon, the place may be attacked at three 
points ; and by each of these, if properly conducted, it will r^uire ten 
days of open trenches to storm the town, and it will take thirty pieces 
of heavy artillery. I have heard thirty is just the number to be em- 
ployed. We have besides nearly a hundred mortars and howitzers, 
but on these military men do not place much reliance in the attack of 
the town, on account of ite immense size, and the impossibility of 
bombarding it with effect. Besides which, as the place cannot be 
invested, the population, if much annoyed, may encamp outside of 
the walls altogether, and leave the garrison only exposed to our fire. 
But, after all, their speculation may be entirely out of place ; by sur- 
prise, or by the effect of panic, the place may possibly fall as soon as 
we march against it, and thus add to the measure of that presumption 
which sooner or later will be our ruin, ^ 


SONNST. 

^ ' When I behold the outward forms of things, 

, This lovely world and all that it contains, 

I ijeannot think that ought hut goodness r^pf* 
^l^bwe'er men err in wild imaginings ; 'mW 
^ ^For from our sorrow higher pleasure sprirfgi'. 

And richer joy frdta transitory pains^ 

'.^fThe harp gives out its most celestial strain^ « 
When the clear air restores its loosened strings ; 
And, more than all, methinks we should o’ercom^ 
'Ihe passing woes that hourly come and go, 
like visions of ^e flight — that we grow 

Stixinger to bear 1h« 'Rories of that homO 

A^itm he who scorns tan never hope to share; 
Here and hereafter, slave to his despair. 
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(J^IfiVANCKS OF THE^MADRAS ARMY, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

SiRj— As I know of no channel by which the grievances of the 
Madras army can be so readily brought before the public eye as 
through your most valuable ‘ Herald/ 1 shall esteem it a favour if you 
will inserting the following remarks upon them. 

I shall first speak of the most unjust and vexatious proceedings of 
the “ Auditor-General’s ofiSce,” the guide for which is a < Pay Code 
of Regulations/ swelled to the size of an enormous quarto; the con- 
tentft.of which have been so often annulled in one part, and added to 
in another, as to render it necessary for a man to study it daily, if he 
means to have the shadow of a chance of escaping retrenchment, 
which is performed in the following most and equitable manner: 
uiz,, the Government, or rather its agent, the Auditor-General, can 
call upon an officer at any time within three yearSf (and even this 
regulated period is not attended to in some instances, as 1 have known 
a visitation come from thence after a lapse of six or seven years,) to 
refund money drawn. But should an Indian once have a claim upon 
Government, as being appointed temporary brigade -raty or, or an 
appointment of that kind, and from sickness, or any other impedi- 
ment, it is not forwarded for sanction within six monthsy it is not ad- 
mitted, forsooth ! This is equity, indeed ! But the great harvest for 
the Auditor-General is after campaigns, such as those of 1817, 1818, 
and 1819, when you probably, in the attendant hurry and confusion, 
forget to obtain some of the ten or twenty signatures generally required, 
or, perhaps, lose your documents and baggage into the bargain, as is 
likely will be often the case during the present disgraceful and wanton 
Iwsiness in Burmah. I believe, after the Mahratta war above men- 
tioned, scarcely an officer escaped retrenchments, which were mostly 
forwarded two or three years after the money had been drawn and 
paid. How the estates of my comrades who died in the field, fared 
m these pluckings, I do not know ; but many must have been deeply 
retrenched, I know, on the same grounds as myself : however, there 
has been a partid revision since Sir Thomas Munro came out, TTie 
“ Pay Code ” iajfc voluminous and full of contradictioid^j^t pay- 
masters of divisfras^re by no means well acquainted witK'^knd pay ' 
sums which to them appear perfectly jilt. No doubt the fortunate 
individuals who may survive the effects of disease and stturyadon in 
this preposterous War about a ** sand-bank,” will bo indulged with 
many an unwelconje communication from that office, whcj»|sufficient 
time shall have elapsed for them tohave thrown by or lost ^hev old ab- 
stracts, as supposing they have no further occasion for thepi. I do not 
mean, of cour^ tfiat such an office of audit is unnec^ry ; but the 
duties of the one at this Presidency are carried on in the mostcavitU 
^’fgyVexatiouSy and manner, and not unfrequently the “ob- 

OricHtal Heratdy fol, 9. 2 A 
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jectionable charge*^ is perfect nonsense, from the half-caste or Native 
writer not understanding the language he is writings 

I shall now briefly notice the impeditnenU^UseOWfi by the Madras 
Government In the way of their officers saving any of their pay and 
allowances, wluch might lead to the retirement now and then of an 
individual, and enable him, with his pension, to spend the declining 
years of his life in England ; an occurrence much dreaded, by this 
most economical Government. The troops are paid in liard coin ; 
and we all know a military man will spend rupees as long as any ate 
lying idle in his trunk ; yet no bill for a larger amount than one- 
fourth of his pay, &c., is allowed ; no family certificates are permitted 
to be granted but in tlie field forces ; and they have been limited by 
the present Governor, a most exact “ muster” of a Madras Governor, 
— a thorough-bred save-all from “ his youth upwards.” No military 
bank is allowed, as in Bengal, since there would bo a temptation indeed 
to economize, the officer having no further trouble than to state on 
the back of his abstract the sum he wishes to be paid over to the bank. 
This is one of the many advantages they possess. A gentleman lately 
appointed Accountant-General at Madras, has, in his great wisdom, 
rendered the bills that are granted nearly useless, by permitting them 
to be payable only to some particular person at Madras, so that to 
send a remittance from one station to another is become almost 
impracticable. The evil more or less sustained |monthly by the whole 
Hyderabad force being paid at the rate of 1 1 1 Hyderabad nipees to 
100 Madras, (the real value being 1'21, or about that of the former to 
100 of the latter,) was mentioned to you in a letter some months ago, 
by a friend of mine. The representation sent in on the subject has, as 
was expected, produced no result; not even a reply to it has ever 
been received, it being considered as the discontented production of 
an individual, no doubt. 

Having trespassed on your attention thus far, let me conclude. Sir, 
\vith my hearty wishes, that the information contained in the pages of 
your* Herald'^ may be instrumental in working a reform so much 
needed in the crazy political machine of Leadenhall-street. 

A Madras Officer. 


TRIAL UY JURY IN INDIA, 

TiiP. introduction of the Bill to enable Natives and Anglo-Indians 
to sit as jurors on trials in India, has deservedly excited the attention 
of public men in this country, and will, we trust, lead to further 
improvement^ in the administration of justice in the East From seve- 
ral comm, ^cations of Correspondents on that sulject, we select the 
followin|f, as calculated to set in a clearer light than heretofore ^ 
measures by which the introduction of Native jurors was accompanied 
in Ceylon: 

Sir Alexander Johnston was fully aware, when he first introduced 
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trial by jury into Ceylon, that the degree of confidence which the 
people of the country might be expected to repose in that institution 
would be proportionate to the conviction which they entertained, that 
they themselves would always be consulted as to the character and 
qualiiications of those persons whose names were to be enrolled in the 
list of men qualified to act as jurors ; and that neither the local Qo< 
veriiment nor the Supreme Court would ever attempt to exert any 
undue influence, either in the original formation of that list, or in the 
subsequent selection from it of such jurors, as might from time to 
time be required to serve at any criminal session which might be 
held by the Supreme Court in any part of the island. 

The great object, therefore, which Sir Alexander Johnston had in 
view, in all the regulations which he made upon this subject, was not 
only to render it extremely difficult, but to convince the people of the 
country themselves that it was extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
either for the local Government or the Court to exert any undue influ- 
ence as to the jurors, without their attempt to do so becoming 
directly a matJter of public notoriety and public animadversion. It 
appeared to this Judge that the surest niethod of attaining this object 
was, to limit, as far as he could, by public regulations, the power of 
the Court and that of its officers *, and to place them, in every point 
which was in any way connected with the jury, under the constant 
inspection and control of the people of the country. He accordingly, 
after much consultation with some of the most enlightened Natives 
on tlie island, published a regulation, declaring that every man, 
whatever might be his caste or religious persuasion, had a posi- 
tive right to act as a juryman, provided he was a man of unexception- 
able character, a freeman, a permanent resident on thq island, and 
had attained the age of ‘21, and also declaring that the people of the 
country themselves should be the judges, whether a man had or had 
not those qualifications which hy this regulation gave him that jiosi- 
tive right. 

Sir A. Johnston, at the same time, published another regulation, 
directing the fiscal or sheriffs of each province on the island, pub- 
licly to make and return to the Supreme Court a correct list oi all 
persons in his province, who were qualified, as required by the former 
regulation, to act as jurymen. 

To j)revent the possibility of abuse on the part of the fiscal, the 
following mode of proceeding was observed hy the Court : As soon as 
be had n)ade out and returned to the Court a list ol all peiwns in his 
province who were duly qualified to serve as jurymen, this list was, 
by Order of the Court, published and circulated through every part 

the province, for the specific purpose of enabling every inhabitant 
to make such remarks on it as might occur to him, and to prefer, 
when necessary, an immediate and public complaint to the Court 
against the fiscal, if it should appear that he either had oniiit^ out of 
the list the nanto of any person whose name he ought W have inserted 
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in it, or had inserted in the list the name of any person whose name 
he ought to have omitted. After the list had undergone this public 
scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by the Court to be considered by the 
fiscal as the list of all persons who were duly qualided to act as 
jurors, and that out of which he was bound to return by rotation all 
persons who were required to serve as jurors at the criminal sessions 
held by the Supreme Court in his province. 

Independent of these precautions against any abuse on the part of 
the fiscal, every person in a province in which the Court was about 
to hold a criminal session, had public notice given him long before 
it was held, that the list in question was always liable to be pub- 
licly revised by the Court at the commencement of the session upon 
any complaint which might be publicly made to the Court' by an 
inhabitant of the province, either against the fiscal for any impro- 
priety of conduct in making out the list, or against any individual on 
the list for any impropriety of conduct in getting his name inserted in 
that list. 

Although, therefore, the Supreme Court, and its officers, the fiscals, 
are allowed, for convenience sake, to be the instruments through which 
the list of persons on the island qualified to act as jurymen, is obtained, 
it is hardly possible, considering the manner in which all their pro- 
ceedings in this point are watched and controlled by the people of the 
country, that either the Court itself or its officers can exert any undue 
influence in the selectionof jurors, without such conduct being imme- 
diately known, and becoming a subject of public and general animad- 
version. 


SONNKT. 

Tis a sweet evening, and yon clouds of gold 
Wreathe their bright glories round the deep blue sky, 
As love rolls flashing in the azure eye, 

When other days before the mind unfold ; 

What pictures there of beauty are unrolled ! 

Angels must paint them in the courts on high, 

Amid the bowers of love that cannot die; 

Amid those raptures unto man untold ! 

Lingering, I gaze, with aspirations vain, 

And long to pass yon dim mysterious veil 
That clouds liigh thought in this contracted pale, 

And turns bright hope to all despairing pain ; 

Alas! it is the madness of despair 
To adore the colouring of unretd air. 


L.F. 
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We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the subjoined Correspond- 
ence; and have no doubt whatever, notwithstanding Mr. Elphinstone’s 
praise of Mr. Adam’s restrictions on the Bengal Press, and his still more 
objectionable conduct with respect to Mr. Fair at Bombay, that he fully 
merits the commendations here bestowed on him for attention to the wishes 
of the Native population, when this does not tend to elevate their political 
condition, or admit them to a participation of political rights 

To Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M. P., London. 

Bombay, 19th November, 1825. 

My dear Sir, — I beg leave to enclose in this a copy of an address from the 
Native community of this island to our noble Governor, thanking him for his 
liberality, and the exertion he used during the last dry season, by digging new 
wells, and opening new tanks, which benevolent steps have saved the inha- 
bitants from much distress ; and, 1 would say, that the Naiiv 2 s of this place 
all are very comfortable during his administration of Government, and he 
pays all that respect that is due to the Natives, agreeable to their ranks ; and 
I would sincerely wish that you would try to have this address printed in the 
‘ Oriental Herald,' as well as ‘ Asiatic .lournnl.'^ And this request 1 make 
oil the part of all Natives, and by their especial desire. Pardon me the 
trouble I give you in this j and believe me, 

My dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed llOHMAHJEE BOMANJEE. 


To the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, President in Council, Bombay. 

Bombay, 31st October 1B25. 

Honourable Sir,— Deeply impressed at all times with a sense of gratitude 
for the benefus which, during your administration ami that of the present 
ineinbers of your honourable Board, have been conferred on all classes of the 
inhabitants of Bombay, so creditable to the name of the British Government, 
wc, the undersigned, beg more particularly on the present occasion, (having 
been blessed by the High Providence with a favourable season of ram, ami 
expecting a most abundant crop of all descriptions of gr.yin,) to offer you our 
sincere and grateful acknowledgments foryour most munificent and charitable 
exeriioiis in providing against the want of water during the last dry season. 

The kindness of your disposition, which makes you beloved by all, the 
obliging condescension which leads you to attend with the greatest readiness 
to the wishes and dpplicatioiis of those under yoy » hut, above all, the noble 
liberality with which you patronise cveiy public institution for the good ol the 
country, need not now any mention from us; they are engraven on our 
breasts, and they will be associated in the minds of our children with those 
institutions, which must remain as a memorial of their founder. 

But the more immediate benefits which we have just experienced, as well 
individually as collectively, who compose so great a proportion of tne popu- 
lation of this island, call forth the most Uvely sentiments of gratitude, and we 
are therefore constraint by every good feeling to o/®*’ , V 
hute of thanks. Permit us to express our gratitude for the beiients we latciv 
experienced by the opening of the Sally Port, through the 
has been so useful to the inhnbltwits of the port| in getting water both by day 
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and night ; and also by the opening of the wells in every*^art of the island 
where it was probable they could be of service, and likewise in the construc- 
tion of the new tanks, and iinproving and repairing the old onesj which bene- 
volent steps have saved the iunabitauts from considerable distress. 

Such acts as tliese, at all times considered as the most charitable in this 
part of the world, permit us to assure you, are ftarticularly at this period, 
appreciated as they ought to be by all classes of our fellow-subjects. And with 
every sentiment of esteem for your justice and liberality, and with every good 
wish for your prosperity, and that you may continue long to administer^ the 
government of this island, we beg to subscribe ourselves, vvith the greatest 
respect, 

Honourable Sir, 

Your most grateful, devoted and obedient servants. 

(Signed) 


Hormarjec Romanjee 
Cursetjee Ardcseer 
Jahangeer Ardeseer 
Framjce Cowasgee 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee 
Cursetjee Monackjee 
Romanjee Hormarjee 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Moolla Phero2 
Hormarjec Oorabjee 
Dadabhoy Pestonjee 
Jahangeer Nosserwaujec 
Nowrojee Nosserwanjee 
Hormarjee Uhunjee 
Limjee Cowasjee 
C-’owasjee Monackjee 
Herjce Nosserwanjee 
Framjec Romanjee 
Furdoonjee Limjee 
Cowerjee Hutton jec 
Dorabjee Ryrarojcc 
Merwaujee Nowrojee Monackjee 
Jahangeer Framjee Nanabhoy 
Cursetjee Cowasjee 
Pestonjee Hhicajee 
Burzorjee Nonabhoy 
Kikoosrou Sarahjee 
Hormarjee Hhicajee 
Hormarjee Hhicajee Meijee 
Cowasjee Herjee Mcrjec 
Jahangeer Herjee 
Merwaujee Nowrojee 
Cowasjee Monackjee 
Sapoorjee Sorabjee 
Sofabjee Pestonjee 
Rustomjee Cowasjee Pattell 
Vicajee Merjee Pattell 


Dhagjee Dhadajee 
Rugganath Sunkersett 
Madowdnss Ruuchordass 
Davidass Iferjee Wandass 
Ragonath Madowjee 
Wassadew Wissonathjeo 
Vethoba Kannojee 
Bhasker Dadajee 
Vesuoo Sunker Sett 
Padoorung Hulvie 
Annunta Rhundaree 
Kessowjee Pamloojee 
Shamo Kossnah Senoy 
Annunta Rogoojee 
Javerchund Atmaram 
Heerjoonjee Nathjcc 
Hurrydass Doosarkadass 
Nagurdass Herjee Moody 
Tuiseydass Kaleaujec 
Hhoydass Sakeda^'S 
Premjee Feersootum 
Ran)jee Cbatoor 
Luckmechund Poonjraz 
Latha Rhanjee 
Dan»a Copall 
Cazee Mahomed Ally 
Aga Mahomed Soostry 
Mahomed Ally Rogey 
Mahomed Seeajee Purkar 
Pcerkhan Taebjee 
Hyder All Casuujee 
Valey Mahomed Ebramjee 
Mahomed Ally Taeb 
Muncherjee Cursetjee 
Merwaujee Bhicajee 
Merwaujee Bhomanjee 
Cursetjee Jamsetjee Soorabjee. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

Bengal. 

The arrivals from India during the last month bring intelligence 
of the highest importance. The Burmese Monarch has rejected our 
terms of peace with disdain, and hostilities liave commenced on his 
part witli renewed vigour. Three days’ hard fighting has convinced 
us that the rainy season has been to them a season for refreshing 
their strength and recruiting their numbers ; whilst our troops have 
si)eiit it in sufl'ering and in misery. In fact, we have nothing to op- 
pose to their hardy and vigorous forces but the remnants of an army, 
whoso numbers have been diminished by death, and whose energies 
have been paralysed by a long continuanco in a pestilential climate. 
It has been to us an eternal campaign ; for when the Burmese shut 
themselves up in their strongholds, other enemies appedred against 
118 , in the shapes of famine and sickness. Well may we say 

How many mothers sliall bewail their sons ! 

How many widows weep their husbands slain ! 

And who have they to thank for these disastrous consequences? 
’[’he war has been carried on throughout without plan, and without 
organized preparation. Nothing can surpass the folly of thus con- 
tending with a people, about a few lacs of rupees, and a track of 
country that would he worse than a burden to us if we had it. 
Although so little progress was made during the last campaign, our 
terms of peace are those of haughty conquerors. We require tlmt 
the whole expense of the war shall be defrayed by the Burinans, and 
the province of Arracan ceded to us. What our enemies thought of 
these extravagant terms, will be best seen by the following extract 
from the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette ’ of November 24 : 

When the terms of the treaty arrived, and weie laid before the King, (of 
Ava,) he flew into a most violent passion, and instantly sent olf orders for 
the war to be carried on with the most vigoions exertions ; demanding wliy 
lime was lost in talking with the Knglish, and the reasons for it, and the 
delay. The Kee Woonghce and (General laid the blame on Menghee 
Ooznah, whom the King ordered to he pul to death; but this was counter- 
ordered on the same day. It is also said, that when the Kec Woonghec 
and Attawoons received the terms which tlie Jsnglish proposed as a bxsis 
of treaty, they lost iheir hearts, and were downcast, out weie obliged to 
send the information to Court, or their lives would he forfeited. Tlie Bur- 
mese Generals daily receive orders to proceed to fight. The general 
opinion now in the Burmese ranks is, that the English weie making fools 
of them in proposing terms. The desertions from the Burmese positions 
are very great, — 50 to 100 ppr day. Upon the news of a treaty of peace 
first reaching the King, he ordered the Europeans out of contineinent, and 
placed them in on open garden of his own ; hut when the particulars 
ariived,he ordered them again into close confinement, 
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A paragraph from ‘The Times ^ of the 1 1th April will put our 
readers in possession of the heads of the intelligence brought by the 
Carn-brea Castle, which left Bengal on the 1st of January last : 

The communications received, have reference to two distinct scenes of 
warfare : 1st, to Ava, where the armistice had expired, and hostilities had, 
unfortunately, recommenced on the 8lh of November : and 2dly, to Bhurt- 
pore, the famous, but ill-omened, centre of a rebellious and formidable 
country, before which Lord Combermere appeared on the 10th of December, 
with a force supposed to consist of not less than 25,000 men, with 100 
pieces of artillery. Accounts differ, both as to the dispositions with which 
the King of Ava consented to the armistice, and as to the circumstances 
which preceded or produced its rupture. Some represent that the Burmese 
Commissioners were afraid to submit the proposals of our General to their 
King ; others, that his royal indignation at the nature of them when made 
known to him, gave rise to an order for the immediate renewal of hostili- 
ties j while an article, dated Prome, the 20th October, asserts, that the 
Commander of the British forces had received intelligence that the Bur- 
mese army was even then in full march, in spite of the still existing aimis- 
tice, with a view to a general attack on his position. Tlie terms of the 
proposition which appears to have been so ill received by the Burmese 
aiithorities, were, according to one communication, that we should retain 
Arracan, and be indemnified for our expenses in invading the Burmese 
empire. Tlie latter condition seems to us to lie not altogether mo<lest, 
considering the very unsatisfactory reasons which lia\e yet been assigned 
in justiftcation of this disastrous conflict; and as for Arracan, it must bo 
presumed tliut luu'i/nt^-groumh aic scarce in India, or we should not be so 
eager for the only species of accommodation which a spot so pestilential 
has yet afforded to its European occupants. 

Of any events of a military character which took place subsequently to 
the expiration of tlie armistice, wc are but vaguely informed ; and such as 
lliey are, the accounts that have reached us are calculated to excite the most 
serious interest in the future progress of the war. It is said, that on the 
first day of revived liostilities, there was a sharp skirmish between a party 
of the Royals and of the Burmese, in which the former had three men 
killed, and a few of their number wounded. It is likewise affirmed, that in 
this, Oi' some other action, which was fouglit about the same period, a 
British officer was killed. But the gravest part of the intelligence wliich 
has arrived by the Cam-hna Casllc, is contained in a private letter, dated 
St. Helena, l ebniary 26, wliicli alleges, that the attack by the Burmese on 
the position of Sir Archibald Campbell had actually been made, and that a 
most severe engagement had followed, during tliree successive days, in 
which we sustained an alarming loss : eleven officers of his Majesty’s a.rmy 
have been killed or wounded, besides those in the service of the India 
Company. Tlie letter adds, that although the Burmese retired from the 
field, our troops U'cre unable to advance. Now, if it be true, that in attacking 
a fortified position of the British forces, the Burmese fought with so much 
effect as to cause the above very grievous loss to the invaders, and exhibited 
such per'severing courage as to prolong the battle during three whole days 
successively, wc do not risk a very bold assertion in stating, that the sooner 
we make peace with an enemy like this the better; for, in our crippled 
condition, witlv means so incomparably weaker than those of the Burmese, 
and in a climate fo destructive to European life, to succeed a^rlst an 
enemy on his own soil must be all but physically impossible ; and to con- 
tinue the struggle will but aggravate the wild impolicy in which it appears 
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to have comm^ced. Before the time at which this general action is 
thouglit to have taken place betwek the armies, it had been resolved to 
pu^h a force of 3000, men towards the north-eastward, to operate against 
Tonga, or Taungoo, whicli tlie Burmese had stockaded, and which covered 
one avenue towards Ummerapoora, as well as a route upon our right flank 
towards Rangoon. But the Mincn'a was supposed to be waiting for official 
details from Sir Archibald Campbell, who could not advance an inch 
beyond his position ; and for her intelligence we must wait. In the 
mean time, it does not appear that the enemy had made any de- 
monstration on the side of Arracan, where their tranquillity was a happy 
circumstance for our exhausted and inefficient force, of which 300 European 
invalids were embarking for Bengal, and where some of the regiments 
could not furnish more than a single officer for duty. The 87th regiment 
had reached Rangoon, but not soon enough to assist in repelling the attacks 
upon Sir A Campbell. On the whole, in this quarter, at least, there is much 
room for grave uneasiness; and we understand that the commercial houses 
carrying on business with India are thrown into consternation, as well by 
the failure of the armistice, as by the inauspicious manner in which the 
campaign has re-opened. 

In Northern India, too, the resources of the Company are pressed upon 
by an emergency which might, we believe, have been avoidcrl, if the opi- 
nions of the brave and lamented Sir David Ochterlony had been allowed 
ihcir just influence on the councils of the General Government. Bhuit- 
])orp has become the focus of a movement against the name and pow'cr of 
the Company, which that distinguished officer had supplicated for permis- 
sion to arrest, before it became too favourable llie rejection of his de- 
mand H said to have preyed upon the spirits of this lamented person, and 
eventually to have cost the nation his valuable life. The fortress is the 
same which, in 180o, Lord Lake attempted to carry by storm, when the 
Ihijali of Bhurtpore had embraced the cause of llolkar; but llie British 
troops wore repulsed in three following assaults, with a slaughter unexam- 
pled in the history of Indian warfare. After which, although the Rajah 
submitted to the Company, his impregnable fortress was, on some consider- 
ations of policy which we are now unacquainted with, left in bis own pos- 
session. Lord Combermere, as we have said, moved into tlie siitne posi- 
tion winch had been occupied by l>oid Lake about the 10th of December, 
but his Lordship had succeeded m cutting off the water which supplied the 
ditch, and thus is supposed to have reduced considerably the obstacles 
through which his gallant predecessor had suffered so many and such san- 
guinary disappointments. However, there may be more work cut out for 
Jxnxl (.'ombermere than the mere capture of (his rebellious fortress. Ilis 
Lordship is approaching the country of Runjeet .Sing, whose power we de- 
scribed above a year ago, as the most formidable among the Native powers 
of Asia, and whose ambitious policy we then denounced as worthy of the 
most unremitting vigilance on the part of the British Government. 

We had forgotten to add a report, that the Burmese barbarians have 
murdered our commissioners who were sent to treat for peace ; which, if 
true, requires at the hand of this country a severe and exemplary ven- 
geance. 

In consequence of the irregular arrival of ships from India, we 
often receive letters of a late date before those of an earlier period 
come to hand ; but as we are unwilling that our regard to late inteD 
ligence, merely as such, should extend so far as to suppress all the 
preceding and intermediate links of tlie chain, we shall give here pov- 
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tions of letters antecedent, by some few weeks, to those received by the 
Carn-brea Castle, and conclude with portions of others which have 
reached us by that vessel, extending to the end of December last, 
One of the earlier letters says : 

For some time the eyes of all India were bent on Bhurtpore, near which 
Sir David Ochterlony nad assembled a large force of infantry and cavalry, 
and an immense battering train for the siege. In the midst of these pre- 

S arations, Sir David, who has been long looked up to, especially by the 
alive tributary states, as identified with the Government, if not viceroy 
over the Governor-General, received an order to desist, and to counter- 
march the troops to the stations whence he had drawn them. So public an 
affront, so pregnant, as he must have thought it, with injurious conse- 
quences to the public interests, had the immediate eflfcct of determining 
Sir David to resign his most important office, and Government have been 
obliged to go all the way to Hyderabad to find a fit man to succeed him in 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Thus has closed the political and military career of 
Sir David Ochterlony, Grand Cross of the Bath, who performed lus best ser- 
vices, and earned his honourable distinctions under the auspices of Lords 
Wellesley and Hastings, and finds that ho cannot bear a part in the admi- 
nistration of Lord Amherst, without compromising his own credit and the 
welfare of his country 1 Who is to succeed Sir C. Metcalfe at Hyderabad, 
I know not. The Court of Directors (that is, Mr. Wynn,) most seveiely 
censured Mr. Adam for raising four regiments of infantry, (on the old 
strength of two battalions each.) What will they say when they hear that 
Lord Amherst has ordered the raising of six additional regiments of in- 
fantry, (of the present strength of one ballalion each,) and tuo regiments 
of cavalry, exclusive of six corps of levies; that is, sepoys without officeis, 
but only wanting tlieir complement of officers to become a permanent addi- 
tion of six more regiments ? 

Another letter, which we have seen, from an observant correspond- 
ent, adverting chiefly to the proceedings in the metropolis of Bengal, 
says : 

After many doubts and misgivings, Mr. Adam’s friends did venture to 
summon a meeting at the Town-llall. The dissenting part of tlie puhlic 
either absented themselves, or looked on, laugliing in their sleeves at the 
farce which was enacted, all but Mr. Hicketts, whose speech is extant, to- 
gether with Byam M«\rlin’s ineffectual reply. Mr. Laikins, you know, has 
a heart, and gets his speeches by it. Of course fie could not reply to Mr. 
Hicketts; but Hogg, the banister, who, m August 1023,“ could not brook 
the tedium of discussion, (knowing that discussion would he fatal to Ids 
cause,) and longed for the eloquence of acclamation,” this practised orator 
heard Mr. Hicketts’ two speeches, and yet kept Ins seat as mute as a fisli ! 
As signatures have been invited from the inteiior, you may compare their 
total number, when published, with the total number of British inhabitants 
within this Presidency. 

The death of Sir David Ochterlony has drawn forth a very gene- 
ral and deserved expression of admiration of his character, not un- 
mixed with regret at the nature of the disappointment which unques- 
tionably hastened his death. On the subject of a tribute to his memoryt 
a correspondent says : 

There has b|en recently a meeting at the Town Hall, Sir C. Metcalfe in 
the chair, to consider what tribute of respect should be paid to die memory 
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of Sir David Ochterlony. Tliey voted a statue in St. Paul’s, (London,) and 
a columnar trophy in Calcutta. It appears that Sir C, Metcalfe’s seutiments 
having coincided entirely v?ith those of Sir D. Ochterlony, Lord Amherst 
has been compell^ to screw his courage up to undertake what he had, in 
the eyes of all India, shrunk from in April last. Bhurtpore is to be attacked 
in the cold weather, when the enemy will have had fair warning, and ample 
time for preparation. When Sir David was there, they would either 
have submitted to any terms, or been subdued in ten days. It was “ a very 
pretty quarrel ” then, but now it has been spoilt by Lord Amherst’s incon- 
sistency and imbecility. Sir David’s operations, whether terminated ami- 
cably or not, would have added credit, which in this country is so great 
an element of our strength, to the British Govcrnm^-iit. Now a stain has 
been incurred: we first sufTer an affront, and then labour to redeem our 
character. Other men would think that local irritations should be treated 
with promptitude and vigour, and that war on an indefinitively extensive 
scale should be maturely deliberated upon, and its execution planned and 
prepared for, before it is declared. But our “ mouton enrage” pursues 
a different course. He rvbhcs blindfolded into a Burmese war, and creeps 
with the utmost circumspection to the siege of Bhurtpore. But whatever 
he docs, it appears that he cannot depiive himself of the confidence of the 
(.’ourt of Directors and his Majesty’s Aliuistcis, though he has long lost (if 
he ever could be said to possess a particle) the confidence of ciay man in 
India, a circumbtauce in which he is clearly distinguishable from all hi.s 
predecessors. 

Tlie last instance in which his umivallod aptitude to blunder has shown 
itself, is his selection of an officer for the command of the Calcutta 
militia, vacant by the death of the respected and lamented Captain 
Conroy. By universal consent, this officer has not only no merit of 
any description, but has a certain provable quantity of positive demerit. 
He had not even intereafy so that nothing could have recommended him to 
Lord Amherst but that unconquerable affinity for error which was displayed 
in driving Sir David Ochterlony from the public service, and in so many 
other instances. 

The accounts from Arracan are more gloomy than ever : 800 deaths 
within the last montli, and only 1000 or ‘2000 men fit for duty in Morrison’s 
whole army. A Mug and Burmese conspiracy, to finish what fever has left 
undone, is said to have been discovered by Mr. C. Baton; and the discovery 
cannot contribute much to the comfort of those whose lives are thus specu- 
lated on. Sir A. Campbell is urgently calling for reinforcements, wlien 
tliere is scarcely time, if theie be means, to send tlicm. Another European 
regiment, his Majesty’s 87th, is under orders for the insatiable Uangoon ! 

In a letter of a subsequent date, and coining to us through a 
channel which divests it of all .supposition of prejudice or exaggera- 
tion, we have seen the following paragraph : 

People had been giving Lord Amherst credit for one judicious exercise of his 
patronage, in appointing Cajitain SVilkic (a very deserving officer, who had 
seen much hard service with the Pioneers) to the Futtygliur clothing agency ; 
when Some time afterwards it was discovered that his Ixirdship had given 
him the appointment on a supposition that he was a brother of the famous 
painter ! Now there had been a brother of the painter’s in the service, but 
ne died some twelvemonths before his lordship’s gift to the other Wilkie. 
If Lord Amherst ever “ does good’’ it is “ by chance,” and he may well 
“ blush to And. it ftune.’^ 
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We have received Lord Combermere, instead of Lord William Bentiack, 
The consequences are certain. We are devoted to ruin ! 

The attention of all India was alternately occupied by the dis- 
asters of the past in the Burmese war, and anticipations of the future, 
in the intended attack on Bhurtpore. The following is from a letter 
dated early in December, alluding to the latter subject : 

Sir David Ocliterloiiy’s predictions respecting Bhurtpore have been more 
than fulfilled. The usurper, Doorjun Sal, and his brother, Mahdoo Sing, have 
been fighting almost ever since Sir David’s hands were tied by Lord Amherst, 
and many lives have been lost, to the great scandal and disgrace of the pa- 
ramount sovereign. All this blood is on Lord Amherst’s head, for not a drop 
would have been shed if Sir David’s proceedings had not been interrupted. 
A large army is now collecting to back Sir C. Metcalfe’s arbitration of their 
disputes, and the probability is, that unqualified submission to the terms 
prescribed by him will prevent a siege. Siege or no siege, Lord Comber- 
mere intends to run up by dawk to lead on the troops. Lord Combermere 
will have under him' Major-(icnerals Reynell and Nicolls; Sir G. Martin- 
dale, not having been included in these arrangements, has resigned. Wc 
have not yet heard of the termination of Sir A. Campbell’s forty days’ armis- 
tice. When or what will be the end of this accursed war, is as doubtful 
as ever. 

One of the most remarkable events of the times, is a quiet but firm 
resistance that has been made by the Natives of India, to an at- 
tempted introduction of stamps on lioondics or bills of exchange. It 
will remind the reader of the American resistance to the same impo- 
sition, and the consequent loss of that country to England as a colony, 
by the Government of that day obstinately persisting in its folly. 
The Indian authorities, profiting, perhaps, by this lesson in history, 
have acted more wisely, and withdrawn their attempt. The follow- 
ing are extracts of two letters, written at an interval of about a 
month, which we place, however, together, as the latter refers to the 
former, of which, indeed, it is a continuation. The writer says,— 

Business up the country is nearly suspeuded, in consequence of a new 
regulaiion lately promulgated, which lequires that 'all Hoondies must be 
on a stamp. This innovation has so incensed the Shrolfs, and other Native 
dealers, that tliey vvill not put ihcir names to these stamped instruments, 
not knowing to what extent such species of taxation may load. 

In my letter of the 1st ultimo, I alluded to a new stamp-regulation, as 
having suspended conimcrcial operations amongst the Natives in the inte- 
rior. This Government have now found it expedient to abolish, as its 
imposition would have produced a most serious efiect on the public trea- 
sury, from the complete stagnation of agriculture and commerce. Ibe 
Ryots and Zemindars declared their deteriniiialion rather to neglect their 
cultivation, than to submit to the odious duty ; and this appears to have 
had the salutary efiect of procuring its abrogation. 

No. 13, of ‘The Friend of India,' has just made its appearance. The 
editors of that milk-and-water publication are beginning to sneak into faint 
hints at doctrines which they ought to have plainly and earnestly advocated 
long ago. Tliey formerly dejtreented the use of the English as a judicial 
language ; — now they reeonmend it. Formerly, they magnified our exploits 
in India, as eclipsing those of the Romans in Britain ; — now they hold up 
the latter to our imitaliou. Still they do not yet preach Coloniialion. 
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Our latest advices from Rangoon are of the 13th November, wlien there 
existed but very faint hopes of an early termination of the Burmese war, the 
King of Ava having expressed the greatest indignation at Sir Archibald’s 
proposals, and the latter being, I fear, too weak to enforce them, without a 
considerable increase to his army. We have not yet received any official 
accounts of renewed hostilities, since the termination of the armistice on the 
2d November, although rumours are afloat that the enemy have succeetled in 
cutting off some of our elephants and cattle near Uangoon. The anny in 
the north-west is in motion towards Bhurtpoie; and the Commander-in- 
Chief is now supposed to have joined it, so that we may shortly expect in- 
teresting tidings Irom that quarter. Our force there is said to be fully equal 
to the reduction of that place, and any others that may be obnoxious. It is, 
however, reported, that Runjeet Sing, whose conduct is rather suspicious, 
has 30,000 horse and sixty battalions of well-disciplined infantry, with a 
respectable field of artillery, officered principally by Europeans. Should 
he, therefore, declare hostilities, we shall have sufficient employment for 
our force for some time to come ; and daily experience proves the necessity 
of augmenting our British troops, as symptoms of discontent have again 
manifested themselves in one of the Native corps under Brigadier Richards, 
not, I believe, altogether wiiliout cause. The army at Arracan, or rather its 
skeleton, is to be removed immediately, — the climate, with other causes, 
having reduced that force to a nonentity. 

Many of the transports have lately returned from Rangoon, and some 
are discharged; it will, nevertheless, be necessary to keep a considerable 
portion of tonnage at tlie disposal of (Tovernment for stores, as the advance 
of the army on Amerapoora will render it incumbent on the Commissariat 
to provide to the utmost for its wants, for supplies are not likely to be met 
with through any other channel; and depots abundantly furnished ought to 
be established at moderate distances, to obviate inconvenience, in the event 
of the campaign not being over before next lains, when the communication 
from Rangoon is extremely tedious. 

The following has been forwarded to us through an intermediate 
channel, as an account of the failure of the Congreve rockets in India. 
It should be mentioned, tliat Captain Parlby, of the Bengal artillery, 
has, for some years past, been engaged in certain improvements in 
the Congreve rocket, to fit it for India, by manufacturing it on the 
spot; and that much controversy has taken place on the comparative 
merits of the two descriptions of preparation. Into this we need not 
now enter, but we give the communication as it has reached us, with 
this preliminary observation. It is as follows : 

Before the troops, which are to form part of the grand army, assembling 
for the reduction of Bliurtpore, marched from Meerut, a trial of the store of 
Sir William Congreve’s rockets was made, and fioin its failure, by the 
bursting of the rockets, other trials were made ; all of which served only to 
support the supposition, that the whole store of rockets is unserviceable, 
which will, of course, be attended with enormous loss to the Honourable 
Company. 

On Thursday morning, tlie 3d of November, the rocket troop went out 
with its cars, when every rocket fired, burst, (twelve rockets ;) and the 
twelve-pounder tubes, and a portion of the tubes of the six-pounder volley 
car, were totally destroyed. 

Ibe practice was then discontinued, in consequence of the danger to the 
assembled spectators. Two men of the troop were slightly wounded. 
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On the evening of the 3(1, eighteen more rockets Were fired, fliree' of each 
nature; viz. three 32 prs.; three 24 prs-J three 18 prs.; three 12 prs, ; 
three 6 prs. ; and three 3 prs. Those of tlie larger calibre were fired from a 
range at an elevation of 20*^, and the remainder from the ground ; but the 
whole o f them bursty on btinif ignited. 

On the evening of the 4tb, a similar number of the same nature were 
prepared, some of winch were moistened with water for three quarters of an 
iiour before being fired, but (dl hunt a%befoi'e. 

On the evening of the 5th, twenty-four more rockets were prepared, and 
tliey were immersed in water for three hours, as a precaution to moisten 
them ; but they also all burst, excepting two, (one 24, and one 18 pounder;) 
these, with an elevation of 20®, burnt, and went forward about 600 yards; 
sixty-nine, therefore, out of seventy-two rockets, bur*'!. 

The rockets above mentioned were .selected from different packages, and 
it is therefore supposed that the whole store of rockets are bad ; and 
General Reynell has refused to take any of them on service, and has ordered 
four 12-pounder field-pieces tube supplied to the half-rocket troop. 

At Donabew, in Ava, witli Sir A. Gampbell’s army, many of tlie rockets 
burst, and notwithstanding this circumstance lias not been noticed in tlie 
public despatches. It is a fact, that on the 25th of March, 1825, when the 
army took up its position before Donabew stockade, and the enemy com- 
menced 'firing, Sir A. Campbell ordered Captain Graham, commanding the 
half rocket troop, to throw some rockets into the stockade. All the rockets 
fired, burst, ana the rocket car, and nearly all the tubes were destroyed, 
by tho-bursting of the rockets^ 

Sucli is the fact, while a (’ompany’s oOicer, who, for this last ten years, 
has been earnestly endeavouring to be employed in making rockets on the 
.spot, has been discouraged in every po.ssible way. So that the army, at 
tm time of need, is without a single Serviceable rocket. 

On the suliject of financial and commercial matters, we have the 
following brief notice in a letter of December : 

The Bengal Government has not yet opened a six per cent, loan, as was 
lately anticipated ; nor will they require to do so, unless the war be pro- 
tracted beyond April or May next, by which period the Treasury will be 
reduced, in all probability, to so low an ebb ns to render such a measure 
necessary. At present there is a considerable income, thi.s being tlie period 
when the revenue is chiefly collected. The crop of indigo is now stated to 
amount to 140,000 maunds, and the market is rather inactive. The Go- 
vernment is desirous of investing forty lacs of rupees in this commodity, 
but they decline purchasing at a higher rate than 240 rupees per maund. 

The latest letters that w'e have seen from Calcutta are as gloomy 
in their anticipations of the future as any of an earlier'date ; and they 
are uniform in the condemnation of existing men and measures. The 
following brief paragraph, which we collect from one of these, is suf- 
ficiently expressive : 

Died in Arracan, 650 European soldiers, 2500 sepoys, and a greater 
number of camp followers. Of 205 officers, thirty-eight died, and 137 were 
sent away on medical certificates. Nine surgeons died. Only tv^entv-slx 
of the original 205 officers remained in Arracan at the beginning of this 
month, December 1825. 

On this DO comment can be necessary. We leave it to make its 
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due impression on the reader’s mind, and add to it <)ther extracts 
from letters ^vritten about the same period. One of these says— 

It IS said that Government have purchased the Enterprizc for four lacs 
of rupees, to run between this and Ilangoon. The Burmese war is as far 
finm Its termination as ever ! The last news from Prome was of a repulse 
of three detachments of Madras sepoys, willi the loss of twelve ofheers 
killed and wounded. The scanty remains of the original army have been 
withdrawn from Arracan, and tlie new troops sent out to occupy the island 
of Acam, at the mouth of the Arracan river, which is believed to be healthy. 
A small detachment, frequently relieved, will be stationed at Arracan. 
Biigadier M‘Innes will command. lie is now in Calcutta, and very reluc- 
tant to accept such a command. 

All eyes are now turned on Bhurtpore, where I^ord (h)mbermere is at the 
head of an army of 30,000 men, and which Sir David Ochterlony would 
have taken, if they had not submitted to his terms, when they were unpre- 
pared, with 15,000. 

But it is not merely against Bhurtpore that Lord Combermere has taken 
so large an army, but to be prepared for whatever rebellious combinations 
may take place among .fauts, Uajpoots, Mahrattas, or .Seiks. At present it is 
douhtful whether there will be a siege, or whether they will accept the terms 
ollertd by Sir C. Metcalfe. A few days will decide that point ; and if trenches 
arc opened, it will be a transaction of great anxiety, because failure would be 
pregnant with such seiious consequences. 

The follow'ing is of a later date, by a few days, coming to tlie*20th 
of December, from Calcutta : — 

There was a report that Government had purchased tlie Fjitcr{)rize for 
40,000/., but it now appears to have been altogether unfounded. I need 
not speak of the fiuits of «?i//-colonial policy, which the Dutch are now 
leaping in Java. Whether the law of nations has been violated, in com- 
pelling the British residents to perform military service, depends upon the 
as yet unascertained point, whether the British did or did not volunteer to 
serve, or otherwise renounce their privilege, viz., by engaging to obey all 
local regulations, on obtaining permission to reside. Another knot in the 
drama of Lord Amherst’s perplexities. Crawfurd, the Singapore llesident, 
is now in Calcutta. Whether he has come on business relating to Singa- 
pore, Java, Ava, or Siam, or all, 1 know not. Our Comnussary-Geneml, 
Colonel Cunliffe, went up with JjOrd Combermere to see lha operations at 
Bhurtpore. He will not have recovered from the fatigues of a run ol 800 
miles, before he will receive an order to take another run of 800 miles, hack 
la the place whence he xtaj'ted, i. e., Calcutta! — our need of his services hav- 
ing been already found, or supposed to be, more urgent than tlie grand 
army’s, where they have his deputy, Lumsdaine. Of Calcutta, it may em- 
phatically be said— 

A merry snot it was in days of yore, 

But fionietblng ails it now—the place is cursed. 

Tlie only difference in Ixird Amherst’s equestrian appeaiance on the 
Course, is, that he is shorn of one of his Aide-de-Cainps. Only one attends 
Inm. Such are the sacrifices lie cheerfully makes for the public safely. I 
yesterday heard that he was seriously indisposed. 

The two following e.xtracts relate to matters which, like all similar 
questions of great local interest, have no doubt exercised the attention 
of the inhabitanU of Calcutta as intensely as the greatest events. 
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There are many individuals among our readers here, however, who 
will participate iu that interest, and on their account we give them a 
place : 

Mr. Henry Shaksnear has been appointed Secretary in the Judicial 
Department. It is thought that William H. Macnaghten would have been 
appointed, if something in the tone of his letter — some little bubbling of the 
Macnaghten blood — had not given offence. We hear that the Directors 
have restored Frank Macnaghten. TIis crime, too, was, that he urged a 
good cause with too much heat, — in his case the heat of his old father, who 
wrote the (so called, for I have never seen it) intemperate memorial for his 
son. 

Bush Trotter lately wrote two letters in ‘The John Bull,’ signed “A 
Proprietor,’' complaining that the ex-officio Directors of the Rank of Ben- 
gal, in the exercise of an undoe influence over the more numerous elected 
Directors, had advanced the funds of the Bank in loans to (iovernment,to 
such an extent as to cripple its operations and diminish the accommodation 
it had been accustomed to afford to merchants and others, by discounting 
hills, &c. Tlie usual letter from the Chief Secretary was addressed to the 
Bull, (i. e. Dr. Bryce,) requiring the name of the author. Poor Bush, an 
original Bull himself, was surrendered, like another Perillus, to our amiable 
Phalaris. llien Holt Mackenzie, a son of the Man of Feeling, took him in 
hand,' and lashed him m an official letter, with all the vigour of Oriental 
discipline. This, however, not by way of punishment, but merely to state 
the cnarges, or rather the crimes, of which Rush had been, in the judgment 
of the Governor-Cieneral, already convicted, aiul to require liim to say what 
he could in mitigation of punishment. Rush, they say, has made a stout, 
not a submissive, defence, and there the matter rests for the present. IIis 
doom is not yet pronounced. 

One of the latest letters we have seen from Calcutta has the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

We have just heard that Mr. Adam is dead. He was, I verily 
believe, a good but weak man ; a great alarmist, but at least a sincere 
one. The errors he committed did not belong so much to him as to 
those by whom he was ‘surrounded. “Will nobody rid me of this 
haughty priest ? ” said Henry II., and a thousand poignards were 
instantly unsheatlied. Do you think the human heart has changed 
since then ? — not a whit. Men in exalted situations have always had, 
and will always continue to have, an atmosphere of their own ; and 
the unfortunate wretch who breathes it, can hardly avoid sucking in 
the infection of every evil passion that agitates his followers; and 
whilst he thinks himself strong in his might and authority, is too fre- 
quently the tool of the meanest among them. Sifbli was John Adam s 
fate. As a man, he will he desjrised as long as he is remembered, as 
one who endeavoured to make his fellow-men retrograde instead of 
advance in knowledge and independence ; as a Briton, he will be 
execrated as one who added yet another link to the chain which 
bound the liberty and birthright of his countrymen ! 

The private account of the Appeal having been rejected by the 
Privy Council has long been here. That a]lair was not more re- 
markable, it seems, for those who did not, than for those who did, 
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attend ; I believe I should say, were summoned. How comes it that 
60 many India House men, and id genus omney were {here, where I 
suppose they never assisted before, and where they may be assured 
they never will be summoned again but on a like errand. Alas! what 
will become of poor Old Engird, if the King’s Privy Council ^js thus 
to be made an arena for evil conflicts. Is there no corner of our 
mighty realm to which we can look for a decision worthy of our age 
and country, and unbiassed by petty intrigue and prejudice? 

Here, unfortunately, every element of the kind last mentioned has 
lately been put in motion by the appointment of Mr. Bay ley to Council, 
and by Mr. Plowden’s death. The candidates for the vacant secre- 
taryship, are, Courtenay Smith, certainly one of the very few able 
men in the service, H. Shakspeare, and William M‘Naghten. The 
first, they say, is not, and the second is, to be chosen j I am sure I don’t 
know why ; the third is a very promising young man, and every 
way worthy of encouragement, which is probably the reason he has 
not succeeded. In the salt agency, after letters and application, 
which I am told even the courtier Lord Minto would not have put up 
with, Mr. Donnithorne succeeds Mr. Plowdeu ; and some men, we 
are told, are going home in high dudgeon, because their eighty thou- 
sand rupees a year are not increased, by the appointment, to ninety- 
six, and that after near twenty years’ service !' Poor fellows ! Really 
the salt monopoly is a great abomination. Tucker rates the profits 
to the Company too low, by the by. I wish he had explained what 
he thought a fair and equitable compensation for the Kalary lands, 
which, you know, are taken by Government at their own price, from 
occupants who, but for the protecting states’ prohibition, might turu 
them to immense advantage. His book, upon the whole, is liberal. 
His preference of the permanent settlement strikes at first sight as 
conect, and yet his reasoning is afterwards, I think, impaired on 
closer comparison. For example, his lamentations over the too fa- 
vourable terms allowed by Lord Cornwallis, will obtrude themselves 
in spite of elaborate indications of a better feeling. It is remarkable, 
indeed, how completely that common object of plunder, the Native 
Indian, is overlooked in the discussion, or only now and then intro- 
duced to show how much he has left ; in the same spirit, I suppose, 
that our first James is said to have exclaimed on passing the large 
estates of our nobles, What fat confiscations they will make 
Ill India, the only question seems to be, which system will yield most 
revenue money ; that one thing needful decides the controversy ; and 
the most triumphant 'part of Mr. Tucker’s argument is the defective 
produce of the ryotwar system. Still there is something here which 
we cannot comprehend. One would imagine that that system, how- 
ever bad in principle, ought to be more productive, if it were only -by 
banishing the expensive machinery of middle men, and bringing the 
peasant into more immediate contact with Government, as the uni- 
versal landlord. I incline, however, as I before said, to Mr. Tucker’s 
opinion ; but there is, I think, some exaggeration in some part of the 
statement, which makes me desirous to reconsider the businesst With 
Oiiental Herald, VttI, 9, 2B 
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regturd, however, to his opinions, rather hinted thah evenly expressed, 
that the Natives of Bengal Proper are not sufficiently sorew^ as to 
land taxes, I disagree not only on account of justice but of sound 
policy. By leaving them some surplus beyond what we choose to 
think npough, their comforts, and consequently their consumption of 
all that we could furnish them with, would be increased ; wealth 
would accumulate, and the “ keen eye of the financier would find 
something that he could touch," the want of which Mr. Tucker states 
as a kind of excuse for the salt monopoly, a tax more grinding upon 
the nation than he seems at all willing to allow ; for it is absurd to 
say that a tax, which takes nearly a twentieth of the working pea- 
sant a whole income, is scarcely perceptible and hardly felt. By the 
richer individual, indeed, it may be thought to bear equitably upon 
the public, because it bears lightly on themselves. This monopoly, 
too, affords greater temptation to fraud than can well be imagined by 
those who do not know, that if any individual carries on a manufac- 
ture clandestinely, and then informs against himself, he may, with 
little management, realise from three to five hundred per cent, by the 
confiscation of his property ! The Europeans, be it observed, contri- 
bute to this branch or the revenue, so let it not be said that wo are 
untaxed ; but the opium monopoly goes still farther, and bears upon 
the good people of England also; for Mr. Tucker distinctly admits, 
that the Chinese make the Company pay for their tea in proportion to 
tile high rate at which they are obliged to purchase the Company’s 
^ium, in consequence, our author insinuates, of our tenderness for 
Cbitiese morals ! No such feeling, it seems, prevented Government 
Jere from establishing the aubkary, or license to get drunk, to be pur- 
phased, like the Pope’s indulgences, by our own Native subjects. 
Upon the whole, however, the book is a good one, — and very judi- 
cious too, — for the feelings of disappointment at the last election 
are not allowed too palpably to interfere with the promise of the 
future canvass. 

Galloway’s book ‘ I have not yet been able more than to dip into ; it 
is evidently the rakings of old studies, abandoned probably in the 
prospect of a more profitable occupation. In the hasty glance which I 
nave had, I read in the Preface, “ it is impossible to conceive, far less 
to appreciate, in pounds, shillings, and pence, the incalculable benefits 
which England has conferred on India;’’ and at page 138 of the 
work, “ what can the most expert financier hope to levy from a people 
who live in a state of nakedness, whose habitation cost perhaps a 
rupee, ahd whete, in many parts of the country, labourers, heads of 
families, receive no more than five shillings a month ?" Thinks I to 
myself, the author is right ; these benefits conferred by us in lees than 
a complete century are incalculable, in founds^ shillings, and pence. 
He is a ryotwarrist it seems 1 1 almost repent me of my indecision. 

Rangoon Foace. 

The remarks of the Indian * John Bull,’ which We have seen in & 


On the Ua«r and Constitution of England. 
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late number 6f that papfer, prom that eVen he is at last convinced of 
the imprudence of-our continuing longer to prosecute the Birman war. 
On his conversion to this opinion, he will lio doubt receive the cordial 
congratulations of his contemporaries in India. The annexed ex- 
tracts from this paper will show our readers that we have some 
foundation for our conclusion : 

From the active operations now going forward at Bhurtpore, we natu- 
rally tinn our attention to Prome, from which we still remain without any 
intelligence beyond the 21st November. Tlie enemy with whom we have to 
contend m that quarter, and the country in which our warlike operations 
are conducted, preclude the possibility of those active movements which 
seem so essential to the character of our power as paramount in the East, 
Hiid on this account, more perhaps than on any other, is the present war 
with Ava to be regretted, However signal ultimate success may be, delay 
in arriving at it must affect tlie very foundation of the power; and per- 
haps no object, whether of conquest, or security, or vindication of our au- 
thority, ought in good policy to be attempted where it cannot he promptly 
accomplished. 

The situation of Sir A. Campbell must be more and more embarrassing, 
from the increasing force which the enemy had collected around him. It is 
said that our troops would be obliged to act immediately on the offensive, 
111 order to break through the lines of the Burmese. We confess we feel no 
little anxiety in regard to our army at Prome. We were not prepared, 
after the accounts we had received, to hear of such formidable means of 
resistance, as the Burmese are now said to be bringing forward : and caunot 
reconcile the statements formerly made, that as soon as the season permitted 
our force would advance to Ava, without finding the enemy in any force to 
oppose them. 

l^iblic anxiety has not perhap.s been so much roused aS at this moment, 
since the commencement of the war. All letters speak of the Burniese 
heing well aimed to an extent that we could not have believed, and of tfieir 
displaying a determination to resist, fur more vigorous than they were 
deemed capable of. 

Letters from Rangoon, to the 17tli of November, state that consi- 
derable difficulty prevailed in getting dawk boats to proceed to Prome, 
as the people are afraid to go up. Captain Dickenson, who is at 
Pegu, expected td be attacked by the enemy. The force at the latter 
place amounted to about 1100 bayonets, and two biigades of guns. 

We give an extract from the despatch of Sir A. Campbell, relating 
to the action near Prome, dated Nov. 18, 1825 : 

Tlie point upon which the different corps were directed to move, was the 
Village of Wattv-goon, distant from Prome 20 miles, where my information 
led me to suppose a body of only 2500 Shansand Burmese were assembled. 

For the purpose of dislodging this force, I placed two brigfides of Madras 
N.I., under the command of Col. Macdowall, directing him to approach the 
enemy’s position with three regts.of N. I., so as to assail his left Hank, 
while Major Evans with the 22d N. I. was ordered to move upon the front 
of the position, and to attack in concert with the main body. 

I -also moved forward the 18th N. I. to the ground left by the 22d, to be 
m readiness to afford support to the latter corps, if required. The uncer- 
tain state of tlie roads and country did not permit the columns being ac- 
companied by artillery. 
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Hie 22fl N. I. upon the enemy’s position at Watty*^ oon, and Major Evans, 
from tlie firing on his right, considering Col. Macdowall’s column in the 
act of attacking, gallantly moved forward to take his share in the engage- 
ment, but finding himself mistaken in that point, and the enemy much too 
numerous and strongly posted to be assaulted by a single regiment, he 
deemed it prudent to retire. Tlie column under Col. Macdowall’s im- 
mediate command approached the position of Watty-goon by the left flank, 
and reached that point after a severe conflict with Uie enemy's troops in 
advance, but the apparent strength of the position not warranting an assault, 
a retreat was determined on, in the course of which, the 38th N. I, coming 
up materially checked the pursuit of our retreating columns. 

NAMES OF OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Killed. Dout.-Col. C. H. Macdowall, (who fell by the first shot.) 
Wounded. 43d M. N. I. Capt. H. Wiggins, slightly; Capt. A. M‘Leod, 
do; Lieut. T. C. Rankin (since dead); Lieut. E. C. Manning, severely; 
Ensign W. Elsey, dangerously. 28th ill. N. 1. Capt. IL Coyle, severely 
and dangerously. 22d M. li. I. Major R. L. Evans, severely ; Capt. C, 
M. Bird, do. not dangerously ; Lieut. J. P. Hay. do. do. ; Lieuts. J. Darby, 
J. Shapland and M. Poole, slightly; 51 rank and file killed; 103 wounded; 
39 missing. 

The * New Times’ of the 12th of April, has the following account: 

We learn from a passenger by the Flora, who left Prome on tlie 
2d November, tlie day the hostilities recommenced, that the men there were 
in a healthy state; the sailors, about 300 in number, would take Amera- 
poora in a few hours, if they were allowed to attack, and were very desirous 
of being employed against it. Mr. Robertson had not arrived at Prome, 
but be (the passenger) met him at Rangoon, on his way thillier. Tlie same 
gentleman saw Lord Amherst on the day he left Calcutta, and his Lordship 
appeared very anxious that a peace should be concluded. 

The extract from a private letter given below, dated Calcutta, 
December 6, goes at once to prove that the onus of continuing the 
war throughout the present campaign entirely rests with ourselves, 
and that too for a sum w^hich ought not to weigh a feather in the 
balance, when the probable consequences of the ^measure are taken 
into consideration : 

We are anxiously waiting for news from Mr. Robertson, lately appoinlwl 
Commissioner to Prome : it is better to have a civil servant than a mili- 
tary commander as the negotiator, and although hostilities have again com- 
menced, I think that the Burmese would be inclined for peace, if we gave 
up the demand of the two crores. Golden Feet replied to this demand, and 
very wisely, perhaps, “ that he thought he should be paid for having his 
country laid waste by fire and sword, instead of being required to pay for 
such uncivil and unneighbourly offices, especially as so small a matter was 
made the bone of contention between two powerful nations." One would 
think we had now enough upon our hands between Bhurtpore and Ava, 
and all this in the midst of improving times. The idea of demanding or 
expecting the sum of two crores from die Burmese, is perfectly absurd ; the 
demand niav be a plea for continuing the wru, but it must be well known 
to all individuais on the spot, that it can never be obtained, and for the very 
best of reasons, because they have not got it. 
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The following is from the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette,’ of No- 
vember 28 : 

The last arrival from Rangoon has brought very little news from our army 
in Ava. His Majesty's royal regiment had embarked on board the boats 
of the flotilla, and proceeded to Yeoimdoon, about the 22d of October. 
One of the guides went to Me-a-dy by water, in tlie boat of a trader, and 
remained at that place six days. Whilst he was there he heard that at 
Matoon, under Amaibaboo, there were only 4000 men ; at Pullo, on this 
side of Me-a-dy, 6000, together with thirty guns of all sorts. He also heard 
that 6000 men had been detached at Patto, on the right bank. Tliere were 
3000 men, and 4000 have gone inland towards Maindoon. 

It was said that the concubine Queen’s brother, Chulla Mainaa-Mauno- 
Maindagie, who had been nominated Generalissimo of the Burmese army, 
was proceeding down from Ava with 6000 men, and had reached Paghan. 
It also appears, that a petition had been sent up to the King from the 
Keetroonhee and chiefs, but the nature of the answer was not known. 

Frame, Oct. 20, 1825.— The Commander of the Forces has this morning 
received information too circumstantial in its details to be neglected, though 
almost too atrocious in its nature to be credited, being in substance, that the 
Burmese army is now in full march towards us with a view to a general 
attack upon our position, and that they are executing this movement* under 
express orders from the King of Ava, in open and shameful violation of an 
armistice concluded under the authority of the commanding Generals of 
both armies, on the basis of the plighted faith of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

Still later intelligence has reached us in private letters, from the 
spot itself, as w'ell as from Calcutta, from wliich we select the two 
following : 

Brigadier-General M'Creagh, his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, is pro- 
ceeding from hence to Burope for the recovery of his heahh. Captain Alcx- 
aiulor, of his Majesty’s ship Alligator, had likewise come down to Uangoon, 
hut was so much reduced and exhausted by the passage in the boat, that all 
hopes of his recovery were given up by the medical gentlemen, and being 
hoisted on board of his own ship, they considered it too much for him to he 
again removed, otherwise he would have accompanied Genend M^Croagh 
in the VkuinermaHj who was afforded medical aid; he was likewise on his 
last legs, and as we were waiting for them, the moment he arrived alongside 
he made all his arrangements, and started at midnight from Uangoon, and 
got to sea in twenty-four hours, where he found himself much refreshed, 
('aptain Alexander, in a fit of delirium, leaped from the quarter gallery at 
midnight, and was saved by one of his own crew*. 

By the Mermaid, which sailed from Itangoon with despatches, you 
will no doubt have heard of the failure of the treaty, and that all hopes 
of a present peace had been relinquished : it was r jiorted that our force 
was to advance about the 10th, and General Campbell liail everything in the 
most effective state when General M‘Creagh left him on the 2d November; 
he was one of our Commissioners, and says that those of the Burmese ap- 
peared intelligent sensible men, and perfectly competent for negotiating, had 
It pleased his golden-footed Majesty to listen to our terms; but, as tar as 
I learn, he expressed utter astonishment at our demanding any accession 
of territory, or payment of any money, considering us well off to be allowed 
to make peace and leave his country, llis Majesty’s 87th had reached 
Rangoon, and were under immediate ordew to proceed toProme. His 
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Majesty’s sloop Qhummn anchored off jRangooa on the 5th Uq^etpher. 
About sixteen sail of snipping were unde^ orders Calcutta, and wp arpte, 
detained during the whole armistice, as they th?p considered waw .^puld 
be concluded, and we should be ready to take baojt troops* I nnaers|and 
shipping is still in great demand by Government, and it is not unlikely 
niay have another trip to Rangoon. 

Sjnee my last I have been favoured Ayith an account pf the meeting of the 
Commissioners, by General M'Creagh. The principal part of it w^ after 
having met repeatedly and explained the terms on which we could only 
withdraw hostilities, our Commissioners invited them one day to dinner, 
when they partook of almost every dish presented, but they all appeared 
particularly fond of roast mutton and ham; they were somewhat at aloss'to 
use the knife and fork, but confessed it was a more princely way of feeding 
than their own. Wine of every description, with beer, brandy, &c., were 
indiscriminately presented to them, and they appeared to partake of tliem 
more out of compliment than any pleasure they derived from them, but 
after once performing the ceremony, they could nut be prevailed upon to 
continue their libations ; the head Commissioner was the first subject in 
the empire, superior in rank to the royal family, and second to the king 
himself. On breaking up the party, this gentleman appointed two of their 
Commissioners to attend Sir Archibald Campbell back to his own camp, as 
a mark of respect ; and as this presented a most favourable opportunity of 
our forming some idea of the strength of the stockade at Meeilai, General 
M‘Creagh and Captain Alexander, who were to advance with the water 
column in case of necessity, were appointed to return the same compliment 
to their head Commissioner, bufthe lionour of their attention was no sooner 
explained to them than they declined it in the most respectful and com- 
plimentary manner, assuring General M‘(’rcagh they were perfectly sensible 
of our polite attention, but they could not be prevailed upon to tliink of 
exposing them to the excessive heat, and as strangers in their country, they 
considered the attention they had shown to General Campbell, by the 
attendance of two of them, did not by any means require the same attention 
from us in a strange country. General M‘Creagh, however, was so anxious 
to form some idea of the ground aljoul Meedai, that he used every means 
to convince them of the necessity of attending them, liaving once received 
the orders of his own General to do so, and that the custom of our country 
was most ceremonious in that respect. Gen. M‘Creagh and Capt. Alexander 
embarked in one of the frigate’s boats which was attending them, and row- 
ing up towards the Burmese Commissioners, expressed their attendance in 
readiness to proceed w ith them, but after about an hour of complimentary 
excuses, always expressed as in consideration of the exposure of the crew 
of the boat, of themselves, and the entire satisfaction they felt from our kind 
offer, they could easily perceive that the Burmese were as anxious that we 
should not, as General ArCreagh was to see, the situation of their stockade, 
and they with all their politeness could not conceal their anxiety to get rid 
of him. On returning to our camp, he understood they were most inquisi- 
tive respecting his rank. Being burned away from an advanced jpOSt to 
meet the Commissioners, he had left his full dress behind him, whiOn hiade 
his appearance rather singular to them ; and they were frequently Ov^rfaea^ 
by our interpreter, when inquiring about General M‘CreagIi, coupling hW 
description with Cheduba, Commaroot, and several stockades, where his 
Majesty’s 13 th Light Infantry had punished the Burmese severely, and they, 
considered that were he the same person, he was no friend of meirs. The 
answer to out terms had reached Sr Archibald Campbell on the 2d, which 
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was, the King’s utter a^tonjshw^nt at the presumption of the white strangers 
10 either demanding hint io MP territory, or pay money, and ordered 
one half of them to |^t to death, and the other to be allowed to leave 
his kingdom, to convincii them that his tender mercy towards them was not 
extinct. 

Arracan. 

The following extract of a letter, dated Arracan, Nov. 1825, first 
appeared in the ‘ Globe* Evening Paper; 

We are not aware of our enemy being near us : and it is well there is 
none, for we cannot muster 1000 men who would be able to march a few 
miles. Three hundred sick Europeans are now on the point of embarking, 
and the state to which the remainder arc reduced is most deplorable. 
During the rains, we have buried upwards of 3000 men ; there are now 
4000 in tlie hospital, and those out of it are so reduced as to be scarcely 
able to lift a muske.t. Some of the regiments have only one olliarfur duty. 

The same paper, of the l‘2th of April, contains the following 
rc'maiks : 

A morning paper, ‘Tlie Uepresentative,’ attempts to controvert the opinions 
advanced in the pamphlet of Col. Stewart, (in which almost every one 
connected with India seems to concur.) on the impolicy of the Ihirmese 
^^ar, (!ul. Stewart’s olijcction to the Burmese war, in liniiiu , \sus, that it was 
.1 departure from the safe policy of conservation, (which has been pre- 
sciibed to the Indian fiovcinment repeatedly, by the dovernment at home,) 
fm the purpose of cariyuig vyar lieyond tho natuial boundary of India. 
There were never two neighbouring countries more completely cut oft' from 
one another by physical obstacles than the Burmese territory and our 
Indian empire. This is sufticicntly established by ilie fact, that with all 
oiir power and skill, we have not been able to penetrate into the Burmeso 
territory by land; and it is shown, by the lesull ofeveiy action with them, 
that, out of their own jungles, the Burmese would be the most contemptible 
of opponents, and could have been lepclled, with little tiouble and ex- 
pense, at the few points at which they could have male an incursion. It 
may be said, indeed, that the nature of their boasted armies was not, before 
tlie contest, well understood ; but surely the plea, that the Indian Govern- 
ment was Ignorant of the resourees as to the Burmese, is a very bad justifi- 
cation of the policy of beginning an offensive war against them. 

^Vilh such rare occasions of coming in contact with the Burmese, that 
scarcely a British subject could be found in India wlio had the sliglitesl 
knowledge of their language, the whole cause of war — of aggres.sive war — 
resolved itself into insults which, under these circumstances, were of just as 
much consequence as he bawling of a fishwomau at Calais could be to a 
man at Dover. The Emperor of China, and his officers, every novy and 
then uttpr proclamations, m which they treat us, of this the only civilized 
quarter of tne world, in most contemptuous sort, as wretches who only 
alleviate fl^ misery of our existence, by making broad-cloatli and watches 
for the celestial empire; yet no one but a school-boy, or those who tpok in 
dudgeon ^e threats of the Kmg of Ava, would think of making a war upon 
f'hma, to prove to the Fum-Hos that we are really a great people, and pos- 
sess nobles and geiitry, magistracy and clergy, and all the component parts 
of a weU^rganisftd state. 

The defence set up for the Bunnese war, by the paper to which we hayfi 
referred, is, that “ we are entirely supported in India by the force of opi* 
nioD." It should seem, fisom the sort of. enierprisos which Uiis phrase ii 
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often irted to defend, that the " opinion,’' hr which we are supjwrted m 
India, is the opinion that we are fools. The plwrase, however, is a rery 
absurd one, which has been repeated, cuckoO''U)i£, many thousands of 
times, without any examination of its import, iJndoubtedly *K opinion ” is 
generally the support of Governments — the opiinon that the man who re- 
sists will be hanged, or dealt with in sgme equivalent manner^an opinion 
which is nowhere better founded thari it is in India. We are supported 
there, just as the other Governments are supported. We take as much 
revenue* as the land will yield, and employ more functionaries than are 
sufficient to eat it. We have the command of the whole armed force, who 
there as elsewhere, do as they are bid to do by those who feed, clothe, and 
pay them. Over aiul above these advantages, which are generally sufficient 
m otlier countries, we have the advantage of subjects prone to oljedience, 
of civilization confined to the ruling class ; of an influx from Britain of a 
superior class of soldiery, on whom wc can always rely ; and of a navy, 
whenever it is needed, quite irresistible in its clement, and exempt from any 
accidents which might affect the body of the empire. Our empire will be 
kept by tlie same sort of opinion by which it has been conquered, and not 
by wasting our resources in enterprises beyond the limits of India, 

We cannot now place ourselves in so secure and advantageous a position 
tis we were in before the commencement of the war, except by extending 
our dominions to tlie borders of China. Whether this, under the present 
circumstances, may be the best policy, depends upon the temper of the 
Burmese people. It is a policy which may now be forced upon us. 

The latest accounts arc said to be still of the most distressing 
description, Tlic Ist grenadier regiment got down to Chittagong in 
three days, and it was expected w ere to be moved on to Talak, their 
present encampment being found very unhealthy. The same letters 
mention, that Gardner’s horse had been sent from Arracan on the new 
road by llamoo to Chittagong. They had marched on the 10th of 
November, and some apprehension had begun to be entertained, as 
they had not been heard of at the date of the letters. These appre- 
hensions had been somewhat strengthened from the circumstance of a 
boat having arrived at Chittagong with sick from Arracan, w’hich had 
left the latter place eighteen days after the force had marched ; at 
which time they were as much in the dark as to their movements at 
Arracan as at Chittagong. It was expected when Gardner s horse left 
Arracan, that they would reach Guijineea in eight days. 

The arrival of the ship Gillmore at Calcutta, from Arracan, is 
mentioned in the papers of the 12th of December. Brigadier 
Richards was a passenger on board her, he having suffered severely 
from what is called by the troops the Arracan pestilence. He was, 
however, considerably recovered. The GUlmorey on reaching^ the 
hospital ship, found that Lieutenant Patton, of the 44th Ki'ng’sy and 
Lieutenants Pitcairn and White, Madras establishment, b& been 
carried off. Captain Grinley, 54th King’s, had also fallen a victim. 

The death of General Morrison, one of the best officers in tbe set* 
vice, who died on hU passage to St. Helena, ii an additional cause 
of regret that our troo^ should have been exposed, by the lufatuatMUk 
of the higher powers in India, to so unhealthy a climate u that of 
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Arracan. *The Times’ very jMstly remarks, that India must be 
sadly in want of burying^graunds to make us wish to possess it. 

The following letter has appeared in the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ of the 
3 d of November : 

In advertence to the parapph in your paper of to-day, in which you 
notice the report of the conference between Sir Archibald Campbell and 
the Burmese authorities, and which you conclude by saying, that you admit 
the pleasing hope of a speedy termination of the war; I have to acquaint 
you, that I have read a private communication, of credible authority, from 
Rangoon, in which it is staled that the armistice had been already broken 
in Pegue, and that a force was about to be despatched from Ilangoou 
against it. The date of the letter is early in October. 

Piide is an element in the Burmese character; the poverty of the nation 
is now generally admitted : and bearing in my mind that every previous 
interruption to good, understanding was adjusted by negotiation, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that had the late Major Canning, on the capture of 
Rangoon, been despatched as a diplomatist to the Court of Ava, matters 
inight ha\c been immediately concluded. But when it is considered that 
the war has been carried on at an unprecedented outlay of means, and 
that the cessation of it, on our part, hinges on the question of remunera- 
tion, the thinking mind will not be disposed so readily “ to admit tlic 
pleasing hope, that a few months will see the conclusion of the war.'' 

Central India, 

The subjoined Proclamation, issued by the late Sir David 
Ochterlony, will show the origin and natui'’e of the quarrel nt 
Bhurt|)ore : 

“ The Faithful Servant of Muhumed Abker, Shah Badshah Ghazy, General 
— Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., Buhadur — Jiifur .lung, Nuseer Addou- 
lah Muneer Al-malk, the Great Siidar. 

Proclamation addressed to the Chiefs of tlio Bluirlpore Government, and 
to all tlie Attendants, Dependents, Officers of Regiments, Risalahdars, and 
otlier Authorities, military and civil, in the service of the Bluirlpore Go- 
vernment. 

Be it known to all persons in the territory of Biiurtpore, that the de- 
ceased Muharajah Buldeo Singh Buhadur, through wisdom and foresight, 
appointed, in his lifetime, his beloved son, Muharajah Bulwunt Singh 
Buhadur, to succeed him on the throne, and solicited from the Company a 
kliilaat, or robe of inauguration. Tliis request was complied with by the 
Kiiglish Government from a sense of justice ; and the robe was accordingly 
bestowed by the Governor-General, through me. I proceeded in person 
to the Fort of Bhurtpore, and invested Muliarajah Bulwunt Singh with the 
robe, in public Durbar, with the approbation of all, and in the presence of 
Muliarajah Buldeo Singh Buhadur, his brothers, relations, follo^rs, &e., 
from the.period Bulwunt Singh was taken under the protection and me of 
the BritijJn-Govemment. I immediately went from Bhurtpore to Dihlee, 
and Muharajah Buldeo Singh having retired to Gower Dhun, died there, 

Soon after his death, some officers of the army, and men connected with 
the Fort of Bhurtpore, from wickedness and folly, and being also excited to 
disobedience and rebellion by Rower Durjun Sal, (son of the decea^ Iwo 
lAiebmun Sing,) kindled the flame of war and strife to such a pitra, that 
*h«y even spilt blood, and committed murder. At IcDJth Rower Durjun 
Sal obtained admission into the Fort of Bhurtpore. 
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On this account I have addressed you. It is well known to you all, thal 
Muharajah Bulwunt Singh Bahadur, agreeably to the custom and usage of 
the Government, is the lawful and proper heir. On this subject there is no 
doubt in the minds of people of any sect. It is, therefore, incupibent on 
all the servants and followers of this Government to unite m eradicating 
and expelling the said Kower Duijun Sal, and not in any way to permit 
his interference in the Government of Bhurtpore. It is also proper, that 
you should devote yourselves day and night to the guarding and preserving 
the life of your lawful master, Bulwunt Singh ; by acting thus, your good 
services will be proved both to the Company and the Muharajah. 

If you succeed in expelling the aforesaid Kower Durjun Sal before the 
arrival of the Company’s \ictorious aimy, it will be exceedingly proper, and 
extremely gratifying to the British (Jovernment ; you will then gain the 
favour of Government and of the Muharajah. But if, m consequence of 
his having obtained possession, it is not now in your power to expel him— 
in this case it is fit that all the servants and dependents of the Government 
should exert themselves to the utmost for the preservation of Bulwunt Singh 
and his mother. 

Keep your minds at ease, and rest perfectly satisfied, as the English army 
is at hand, and will quickly appear for the purpose of aH'ording assistance to 
the Muharajah, and expelling Kower Durjun .Sal. Tlie utmost caution and 
circumspection is necessary, however, in the interim, that no injury may 
happen to the Muharajah; olheiwise, his relations, and those about fhe Go- 
vernment of Bhurtpore, will, in the eyes of all people, be disgraced and 
degraded; their ingratitude will also be fully established. — I/Ct all act ac- 
cording to this Proclamation.” 

Bhurtpore is a town in the province of Agra ; and the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore is one of the principal chieftains of the tiibe of Jaufs. He 
possesses a considerable territory, and several forts in the vicinity of 
Agra and Mathura, on the right bank of the Jurnma. In 1805, this 
fortress sustained a siege, memorable in the annals of India, by the 
forces under the command of Lord Lake. The garrison repulsed, 
with vast slaughter, the most desperate assaults of the besiegers. The 
British experienced a greater loss of men and otlicers than they had 
suffered in any three of the greatest pitched battles they had fought in 
India; but the Rajah, perceiving Ave must ultimately prevail, sued 
ibr peace, and sent his son to Lord Lake’s camp with the keys of the 
fortress. 

The Calcutta * John BiiH’ of December 26, has the following ac-. 
count of the active operations going on at Bhurtpore : — 

Contrary to the expectations of many, Durjun Sal has permitted active 
operations to commence against Bhurtpore on the part of the besie^ng 
force. The morning of the 10th instant saw the head-quarters of a British 
force estiblished once more under the walls of Bhurtpore, and t^ '^ition 
of I/)rd Lake, so celebrated in the history of our newer in Ii^|a» awin 
taken up by the division under Major-General Nicoils. Out trooM bad 
succeeded in gelling possession of the sluice which lets in the water of the 
Gheel to the wet ditch of the fort — a success regarded as of considerable 
importance in expediting operations. The stopping up the Bund, which' 
had been ineffectually cut by the Bhurtporeans, nad been intrasted to Capt. 
kvine, of the Engineers, who accomplished it without any loss upon our 
part. By tlie l?th it was expected iWt the whole field of artUleiy wouW 
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io position ; fifqra the ^dniirable state of equipment of the whole 
force, and th^ spirit with which every corps is actuated, we may rely o^ 
soon having to communicate to our readers the fall, and, we hope, the hnal 
extinctiop, of this once proud and formidable fortress. The energy and 
acUvily displayed by the Commander-in-chief, in reaching and taking into 
the field the besieging army, is beyond praise. It was anticipated by nq 
one that foe force could he in position sooner than the 15ih, or even the 
25 th of December; but they who thought so calculated, it seems, without a 
knowledge of what an active commanding officer may achieve. 

Since writing the above, letters from the camp before Bhurtpore, of the 
llth, announce that the Dewan had been sent out by Durjun Sal to plead 
for peace, but nothing of the result was known. 

l.etters from Agra state, that the Bhurtporeans were firing away at every 
tiling that aporoaclied the place, from which we may gather that the De- 
waii, if actually sent out on the tjth to supplicate peace, had been unsuc- 
cessful. 

The ^ Government Gazette,’ of the same date, gives a further ac- 
count of the operations of the 12th : 

The infantry of the division under Major-Genoial Nicolls having been 
prevented from proceeding on the 10 th to take up its a>signcd position 
rieforc Bhurtpore, ow'ing to the want of provisions, the Major-Oencral 
(Ipt.iclied the tst brigade of cavalry at four o’clock in the morning of that 
day, under the command of Brigadier JMurray, in order to take advantage 
of any attack whicli might he made by order of the Comiiiander-in-Cliief, 
on the force stationed on the northern faci' of Bhuitpore, for the protection 
of the Bund, Tins detachment consisted of four squadrons of his Alajcsty's 
IGth Lincers, under the command of Major f’ersse ; four squadrons of 0th 
1-ight Cavalry, under Lieuleiiant-Coloncl Bechcr; 81 I 1 laght Cavalry, under 
laeutenant-Colonel (rail; a troop of llorse-Aitillery, with two 12 and two 
G-pounders, under Major Wliish ; and a detachineiit of Skinner’s Horse, 
iiriHcr Mr. Fraser, who led the advance. On arriving in the vicinity of thei 
Hand, on the north-west side of the fortress, an encampment of the Bhurt- 
pore cavalry was discovered, while a village also was occupied by tlieir 
picquets, and several patrols skirted the wood on our right flank, Skin- 
ner's Horse and the flankers of the column w'ere directed to make a flank 
nioveraeni, by which tliey cut oft' about ninety horsemen, before they coukil 
reach an outwoyk, where the greatest proportion of them, with the loss of 
a considerably number of their horses, took refuge. Two supporting squa- 
drons also of his Majesty’s IGtli Lancers, and 8 th Light (.Cavalry, under 
hieutenant-Colonel Becher, attacked a small village which Durjun Syl’s 
troops had occupied, and wdiere several of liis cavalry were cut up, after 
making a determined resistance. About this time the guns of the fort 
opened, but did not effect much mischief. Brigadier Murray speaks in 
handsume tenns of the zeal and intelligence of Mr. Fraser, lu command of 
the detqclqnent of Sltinner's Horse, with whose behaviour he expresses his 
grati^tion, Tliy casualties were very few. Mr. P'raser received a 
slight vyovi^ on one side of his forehead, and Lieutenant Armstrong, of 
his Majesty’s;! fob Lancers, was hit by a spent ball on the right side. 

Since thy above was ip type, we liave received die following private in- 
telligency from Bhurtpore, dated ilie 13th: 

Ou foe llth a grand recounoissaiice of Bhurtpore took place. Ixirt} 
Combermere, accompanied by (Seueral Nicolls, went entirely round the 
fort. Tliere wa^ much cannonading; six or eight men were killed and 
wounded, which i? letting us off* cheap, considenng that they were fre- 
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quently within three hundred yards of the fort. As tire artillety wdl all he 
up to-morrow, the batteries, which are to be commenced upon immediately, 
will soon be armed. The tjmely stopping up the sluice, cut too late by the 
Bh'urtporeans, has had the best effect, leaving, it is supposed, only four 
or five feet water in the ditch, and thus depriving the fort of its chief d^ 
fence. 

Letters from the upper provinces speak generally of the probability of 
the army now taking the field, finding occupation after Bhurtpore shall 
have fallen into our possession. There are said to be thirteen or fourteen 
other forts to reduce, some of them of considerable strength ; but it would 
seem more probable, that, on Bhurtpore being reduced, the weaker Rajahs, 
now in a state of insurrection, will see the wisdom of submitting. 

In announcing to our readers the safe arrival of the Enterprize 
steam vessel, Captain Johnston, which reached Calcutta on the 9th 
of December, we have the pleasure to lay before them Captain John- 
ston’s own account of his voyage. 

The liberal offer of a premium in India for the encouragement of steam 
navigation led to the equipment of the Enterprize, and no pains or expense 
was spared to make her an efficient vessel for the undertaking. But 
although in the event of her success it was intended for future voyages to 
establish several depots of coals between England and Calcutta, it was 
deemed most expedient to construct a vessel, in the first instance, which 
should carry coals sufficient for half the passage, which would make 
only one depot necessary, and that one was to be at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; hut as the vessel could not lake any ballast in addition to her coals, 
it was necessary to provide some means of replacing the weight that would 
be consumed, and iron tanks were constructed, which, after beii^ emptied 
of their coals, might he filled with water to serve as ballast. 

The quantity of coals required for thiity-five or forty days’ consumption, 
fthout 380 tons, when taken on hoard, brought the vessel so deep in the 
water, that for several days her speed was much retarded ; and afterwards, 
when the coals in the vicinity of the engine-room were consumed, the tak- 
ing supplies from the tanks so fully employed all the seamen that could be 
.spared to atterid to the sails, tliat the advantage that might have been 
derived from them was lost. We li.id calculated also on benefiting by tlie 
N. E. trade wind for several days; this completely failed us, and, on leaving 
its limits, we encountered instead of calms only strong* gales with fresh 
winds and currents against us. The first cause of our delay having 
occasioned a waste of coals, we were now obliged to save fuel when we 
could, and to make a circuitous route under sail, instead of a direct co^e 
by steam. 

This circumstance, however, had the good effect of establishing the fact, 
that without our steam we were on a par with any sailing ship. We visited 
the island of St. Thomas for water, and reached the Cape, on a moderate 
Calculation, twenty days later than we should have done had we started in 
good time, and with an intermediate dep6t. We were eight days at the 
Cape, including that of our arrival, but of these we were pttvented from 
working two days by the gales of wind, and one was given up to the public 
to view the ship. As we were under tlie necessity of taking on board the 
full quantity of coals from the Cape, on leaving it we laboured under the 
same disadvantage as on leaving England ; and although we started from 
the Cape with a fair wind, immediately we were out of Table Bay, the wind 
came from the S.Fi. and blew fresh with an adverse current. We afterwards 
experienced a S. E. gale off Algoa Bay; subsequently, current^ for several 
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days running against us at the rate of eighty miles in lw€nty*four liours. 
The N.E. monsoon blowing down tlie Bay of Bengal, and our coals begin- 
ning to draw near to an end, obliged us to make a circuitous route to the 
Sand Heads, where we arrived on the 47th day ifter leaving the Cape. Had 
there been an interm.ediate dep6t, this passage would in all probability have 
been made in ten or twelve days less time, which, added to tlie twenty days 
by which the passage to the Cape might have been shortened, and the three 
superfluous days at the Cape of Good Hope, would leave seventy-eight days 
for the period of the first passage, undertaken at the most unfavourable 
season ! In deteripining^ therefore, whether it be wortli while to encourage 
steam navigation to India, it will be but fair, without reference to the time 
prescribed by the premium, to compare tlie time occupied by the Enterprhe 
on her present voyage, with that in which it is made by any other ship which 
may have left England at the same time of the year. 

Seventy days, the time allowed by the premium, is very short, but I am 
convinced, that the averages of the voyages, under other arrangements, 
would be less than eighty ; and I have no doubt of making the passage to 
England in seventy days, having written to tlie committee from the Cape to 
request that a supply of coals may be immediately forwarded to Madeira, 
and having ordered another quantity to be sent from the Cape to St. Helena ; 
a further supply will immediately be forwarded from hence to a dep6t 
between Calcutta and the Cape; and the spare room in the vessel, hitherto 
occupied by coals, will now be available for light and valuable freight, 
Bombay. 

Intelligence from Bombay has reached us to the 18th of December. 
It announces the breaking of the armistice with the Burmese, and the 
recommencement of hostilities, which immediately followed the in- 
dignant rejection of our terms of peace by the King of Ava. One 
account says, that when the propositions were made known, the Com- 
missioners refused to take them to the King, declaring that, for the 
mere repetition of such a proposal, they should lose their heads ; and 
another account states, tliat the individual who did deliver the mes- 
sage, had his mouth cut from ear to ear for his temerity : so great 
appears to be the anxiety formerly said to be evinced by the Burman 
Monarch for an amicable settlement of this quarrel. The ‘ Bombay 
Gazette’ of December 7, says : 

By the brig Buccphalutf which arrived at Madras on the 23d of November 
from Rangoon, accounts have been received of hostilities liaviiig rucom- 
n^nced, in consequence of a refusal from the King of Ava to treat on our 
tenns, or that the Keewoongy had declined so dangeious an undertaking as 
the presenting them to his Majesty. Two thousand men, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Pepper, were to move on toward Tongo immediately after the 
monsoon, llie 87th had arrived, and weie to march up forthwith. We 
regret to state tliat, by the same conveyance, the death of Captain Alex- 
ander, II.N., has been announced. 

In the < Madras Gazette ’ of the 2Clh, it is stated, that a smart engagement 
had taken plaice on the day which terminated the armistice, between the 
Burmese and a party of the royals, in wliich two or three of our men were 
tilled, and some wounded, 

A letter from Sandowey, on the Arracan river, dated in October, 
states, that “ a force of 15,000 Burmese is within, four days’ march 
of Fort Hayes, at Sandowey, where there are not more than 330 men 
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to oppoAi^em. But hiivingf a flefet of w6U-appbin^0 gtth-boats to 
assist, anobeing well stockaded, no fear is enlei^taitt^.” 

A sumptuous banquet had been given to Sir C. Colville, on his 
departure from Poona, by the gentlemen of the Society of the Decpan, 
which was attended by nearly two hundred persons assembled from 
the different stations. An entertainment and address had also been 
voted to Archdeacon Barnes on his departure for England ; on which 
occasion the clergy of tire archdeaconry refeolved to present this gen- 
tleman with a piece of plate, value 100 guineas. 

Amidst these scenes of festivity and satisfaction, as if to show that 
unmixed happiness is not to be found in any quarter, certain inter- 
ruptions to the peace, order, and good-will of society had takoh place, 
and that, too, without being fomented by the aid of a free press, to 
which it has hitherto been the fashion to attribute all such evils. We 
give the account of the transaction to which we allude, in the words 
of the letter which conveys the information : 

You will have heard of Mr. Browne, the Attorney, having, some time 
ago, threatened to horsewhip Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, for having 
abused him, and afterwards refused to go out with him ; and Mr. Graham 
has just now actually horsewhipped Mr. Irwin, the Barrister, for having 
called him “a scoundrel” at the Petty Sessions, and afterwards refused to 
meet him. Mr. Norton swore (and had his afiiduvit filed in (’ourt) that 
Browne threatened him as above; and I suppose Mr. Iiwm will also verify 
his horsewhipping upon oatli, backed, pcrli.ips, by his {rieiid Mr. Warden, 
who witnessed it, and witli whom Mr. Irwin was playing billiards when it 
happened. But what an insult this to tho dignity, or rather I sliould say, 
to the majcsti/, of a Member in Council ; for Mr. Irwin and Mr. Norton very 
giavely contended m the Supreme Court, a few days ago, that the East 
India Company was a sovereign power ! I suppose we shall soon have a 
* Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation hero, to restrain the liberty of the 
horsewhip.' 

We turn from this subject to one of much greater imp>rtance, the 
continued vigilance exercised by Sir Eld ward West, the Chief Justice 
at Bombay, in watching over the great interests committed to 1iis 
care. Our readers will find, in another part of our publication, his 
ekborate and able Charge to the Grand Jury of Bombky, on the sub- 
ject of Police at that island ; wherein he furnishes abundant reason 
to deplore its defective state, and to adiniie his industry and za|(» 
both in pointing out the errors of the present system, and in suggesting 
their reform. Wc are glad to find the labours of this upright and 
independent Judge praised as they deserve to be in a Calcutta paper, 
the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette,’ which we are proud to see treading 
in the path pursued by the late ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ as far as the 
present restrictions on the Indian press will admit, and doing its duty 
towards the best interests of the country in which it circulates. For 
the sake of making that paper known as it deserves to in this 
country, and of assisting also to spread more widely the just tribute 
which it pays to fearless virtue in a British Judge, we txanscribe its 
remarks wiUi great satisfaction in the task : 

There have been many occasions since the commencement of onr edE 
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tonal career, brief as the elapsed period is, in whidi we have;^ cause to 
regret the narrow limits to which we are.conened; but on n(!fne of these 
have we felt this hiore senously. than in the case of the charge of the Chief 
Justice of Bombay to the Grand Jury there, 6n the subject of the admini- 
stration of justice 1ft the Courts of Request, and Qharter Sessions, and by 
the Police Magistrates of that place, —a document which our space will not 
admit of our laying before our readers, without dividing it into several parts 
which would destroy the interest, in a paper published like ours, only twice*^ 
a-week. All we can do, therefore, is briefly to advert to the Contents of this 
charge, which reflects the highest honour on the learned Judge who deli- 
verer! it, not for its eloquence, (for that is evidently not aimed at,) but for 
the subject-matter of it : it is directed to restrain and correct t!ie abuses, and 
prevent the illegal and unmerciful exercise of arbitrary jiower, and to assert 
and maintain the due authority of the Supreme Court to protect the subject 
against such invasions of his most sacred rights. In this country, where, 
Irom the remoteness of all check over the actions of men in power, and the 
absence of the salutary control of the press in particular, there is a constant 
tendency to abuse it, and, in general, a union of all who. possess it to sup- 
port each other in their arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct, it must be 
refreshing to llieSoul of every Briton, whose love of liberty and veneration 
for the institutions of his country, which secure it to liini when there, has 
not gi\en way to that servility, which a dependence on the nod of power 
engenders, to behold a British Judge untainted by the atmosphere of cor- 
ruption by which he is surrounded, rising up in the solemn tribunal over 
which lie jiresides, and after laying open the abuses and oppressions prac- 
tNcd with impunity for years past, announcing his determination to employ 
that power intrusted to him, as the representative of Majesty in the admini- 
strniion of justice, in vindication of the violate 1 rights of his subjects in this 
remote quarter of the world, and as an engine to root out and destroy the 
arbitra^’ system, which he has exposed to the indignation of mankind. 

His Lordship, after calling the attention of the Court to the origin, con- 
stitiilion, and powers of the Petty Couit, proceeds to notice the actual pro- 
ceedings of that Court; and they display a series of arbitrary and illegal 
measures in the infliction of punishment, which fully serve to show that the 
mcestigation of the subject was imperiously called for. It appears from 
these records, that imprisonment, fine, banishment, and flogging, were in- 
flicted in the Court alluded to, almost ad libitum^ according to the discretion 
ol the Justices, without reference to the enactments of the law. Can .1 
Briusli Judge devote his time to any pursuit more honourable to him, than 
to the investigation of such a system of oppression? .Suredy not ; and we 
think it would be well for Billish India, could a great many such Judges he 
^tribuied ovef the Mofussil, with power to examine into the records of our 
Zillah Coun.s. 

The learned Judge next proceeds to consider the powers of the Police 
Magistrates and their actual proceedings ; but the portion of his charge 
givtu in yesterday’s ‘Ilurkaru,’ which is all we have seen of it, does not 
bring us to his observations on this subject ; and we must therefore defer 
till our next tiny particular reference to them, should they seem to us to 
rtquire it. 

In the ftiean time we cannot refrain from expressing our hope, that our 
-uidges ofi this side of India may be induced to follow the honourable ex- 
amplp of their brother Of Boitibay. We must, however, add, in justice to 
Dur-worthy magistnlt^, that we do not think that any examination into their 
actual proceedings, would bring to ligh| many instances of oppression and 
illegal punishment of the Natives ; on the contrary, we think trot tlie tnea- 
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sures of ojuMpolice, of late years, will exhibit a leaning so (lauch the other 
way, as trrRu for an araendtaentiuthe system of a diriictly (Opposite nature 
to that which seems to be required at Bombay. Still*, hbtireVer, the inquiry, 
and the assumption by theSimreme Court of authority oVer our administrators 
of municipal justi(»i with which it is by law invested^rTOuld be beneficial— 
it would serve to rouse the magistrates from that sta^ -Of apathy and in- 
difference which, we are sorry to say, has hitherto rendered every appeal of 
the press vain, and it might lead to a closer attention to the duties of Uie 
office, than is, we fear, now bestowed on them ; it is a notorious fact, that 
the magistrates at our police do not attend (unless there has been some very 
recent improvement in that particular of which we are uninformed) their 
office till past noon ; we have heard, indeed, till one o'clock] hnd they 

a uitit again, in general, by four, so that at the utmost, three houra,only per 
ay are devoted to the duties of the magistracy. Is this — can it be sufficient 
in a metropolis like this for the effectual performance of them? We think 
not, and we are borne out by facts in the conclusion. There is not a 
worse regulated police in India than that of Calcutta. Let those who 
doubt it, travel up the Bow Bazar in the evening, so close to the police 
office, and they will have tome evidence of the fact; but let them also turn 
over the files of (Calcutta papers for the last five years, and seethe com- 

{ daints daily poured forth on the subject. Here are whole classes of the 
ower orders, whose services are indispensable to the community, liable on 
the one hand to fraud and imposition themselves, and constantly practising 
it on their superiors with perfect impunity on the other, we mean the bolt- 
men and bearers ; then again there are constant instances of indecency on 
the part of the Natives in the public streets, which are suffered unmolested; 
we have, now a letter from an ‘‘ Eye Witness" on this .subject, describing 
one of these disgusting exhibitions on the part of a Fukeer, in one of the 
most crowded thoroughfares of the town, which was quietly suffered by the 
Chowkeydai's, and tumultuously applauded by crowds of the other Natives, 
All these evil^ we think, would be remedied by a strict inquiry into the 
proceedings of fte inferior Courts at the Presidency, and an indication on 
the part of the highest to watch over them with vigilance in future. Tlie 
Editor of the ‘ llurkaru,' whose able remarks of Saturday on Sir Edward 
West’s Charge will be found in another page, observes, in yesterday’s 

E , that it is difficult to procure a copy even of the By-laws and llegu- 
s of the Police. Surely, this is a state of things which it is a rqproach 
to the community to endure ; and if the E/litor of the ^'Bfurkaru,’ whose 
ability for Ihe task must certainly surpass that of most men here, except 
those who, like him, are of the legal profession, could obtain a copy of 
these Regulations, and had leisure to ofl'er such observations! upon them as 
his professional acquirements and his sterling English fedhngs prompted, 
he would, by performing this task, confer a most essential benefit on society 
at large ; and! if he can command the time, we are certain that he will 
derive njeal gratification from such an employment of it. 

We cannot close this subject, however, without adverting to the pre- 
sentment of the Grand Jury, by which the charge of Sir Edward West 
was succeeded : we must say that we really think it a disgtoce to those 
who drpw it up and formed the majority by which it was voted,, for we 
cannot suppose it possible that the jury were unanimous in approving 
its sentiments and language. They see no reason, it seems, to lessen 
either the frequency or the severity of arbitrary flogging ; nor any 
change in the weapon with which it is inflicted. In short, However 
shocking the scenes of lacemting the human form may be to thoeegen- 
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tiemen not aocMtomed to such sights, they think peopio soon h« 
accustom^ to thein: and then all objection wUl bTrimoved. If X 
pr.M of Bombay had done itt duty when this presentment was pub- 
liihed, It would hw lashed the framers of it with Aat seTerityof i 


meats ^ly deseiV-Js. Well, indeed, may llirrii;™ iKSto 
fetter the exercise of public opinion. 

Java. 


Accounts from Java have been received to the 4th of December 
they give the most melancholy details of the situation of that rich 
b.it unhappy settlement. The insurgents were in possession of tlie 
whole of the eastern side of the island, and had committed great 
excesses; they had destroyed the villages of Packalanga andlnder- 
mago enUrely, and incendiaries had been sent from the camp into 
^amarang, who had set fire to the town in several places. One rich 
China merchant lost 20,000 pekuls of coffee in one conflagration 
ihe letters represent the Dutch troops as so weakened by cTntinuai 
services, that they are now entirely confined to strong and fortified 
places ; and as the Government in Holland send only 500 or 600 men 
natives, or reduced by the climate 
^ fati^e so much, that each of the reinforcements has to commence 
ihe warlare anew. 


Cape of Good Hope, 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope reach down to the 8th of 
rebruary. The Rainbow, with the Lieutenant-Governor, had not 
arrived at that date. It appears, his Excellency, Lord Charles Somer- 
set, IS now as anxious to return to England ashe i^as previously 
slow in complying with the orders from the Ministers of the Crown. 
He would no longer wait for the Rainbow, but ordered the ^marang 
rigate, on the coast, to prepare for conveying him to England. Hw 
Excellency was using, according to report, every means to get up 
addresses respeiiting the sorrow of the inhabitants on the prospect of 
^ Governor, and other testimonials as to character, of 
which his Excellency appears to be rather deficient. However, the 
colomsts (bec^e, his enemies assert, they are anxious to get quit of 
un) wCTe in many instances signing these papers. It was reported 
in non I Governor’s salary would be reduced from 

®^num to 7,000/. ; but that it should be no saving to the 
J^ony, the Ministers were creating other sinecures to the amount of 
tnesavmg, r 

Two weekly newspapers have been suppressed by the orders of his 
xcellency the Governor. The New Council also makes a stir re- 
specting Uie liberty of the press. Mr. Greig has been summoned 
e ore this tribunal, and admonished as to his political writings, with 
a unt of further consequences if he continues the attacks upon his 
the Government of the Cape. 

^he Committee of Merchants trading to the Cape of Good Hope 
nnounce, that a direct communication from the Treasury states, 
Hei'aW, Vol,9. 2 C 
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that his Majesty’s MiDistcrs have come to the determination to make 
no alteration in the measures respecting the circulating medium of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The following letter, dated Cape Town, January 86, will give some 
idea of the condition of this colony. 

The state of things here is truly dreadful, owing to the stagnant state of 
the wine-trade, the alteration of the currency, and the consequent with- 
drawal of so much paper from circulation, the impossibility of collecting in 
debts, and from the indisposition of people to part with rix-dollars : these 
causes operate so strongly and universally, that an almost general distress 
may be said to prevail. 

The much expected arrival of the Lieutenant-Oovemor has been so long 
delayed, that most persons think he will never arrive. 

Dr. Philips, of the Missionary Society, so cnielly aspersed by the Cover* 
nor, sails to-morrow, in the Coromandel: he is returning to England by 
desire of that Society, to vindicate his character in the affair of Captain Tay- 
lor, and the poor settler Harden ; also to represent to the English Govern- 
ment the state of slavery in this colony, and excite, if possible, their sym- 
pathies in behalf of suffering humanity m this portion of the globe. 

The Governor’s departure would seem to be near at hand, but none realljr 
believe that that desirable event will ever take place. Mr. Fairburns 
journal, suppressed last week, was called The New Organ; since which|(a 
placard has been exhibited to this effect — ‘ For sale, a New Organ, witr a 
patent Somerset Stop 

A meeting takes place this day, about our wine trade, his Excellency in 
the chair. He takes this step, it is believed, to prevent men speaking their 
minds too freely as to the origin of the real cause of our distress. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE eastern world. 

NoTHiNCf of particular interest has transpired in Parliament since 
our last, if we except the passing of the Indian Jury Bill, on which 
we offered our sentiments in a preceding Number. The Debate at 
the India House will be found reported in anotbejr part ot our 
publication ; and the opinions expressed by the conductors of the 
publio press in England on the subject, we shall append in the way 
of extract to the Debate itself. 

The great subject which has agitated all parties connected wits 
India in this country, for the last three months, has been the election 
of the new Directors for the East India (’ompany. The contest ww 
remarkable for the zeal exercised by the old Directors, to get in 
men of ihoir own stamp, to the exclusion of others, not answenr^ tw 
description of persons they wish to see added to their body. 
very aWe letters, particularly those signed ‘ Expositor' and ‘ocru- 
tator,’ on ^ indecency of this combined influence of the Dir^tojS 
to promote the success of their own minions, appeared in the D^iy 
Papers, where, however, so slight is the interest taken in IndJan 
affairs, that they would only find insertion by being largely pa» 
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as adrertisementf I md eronthefi; itwais deemed a tnattferof especial 
favour with soiree- e£ the Papers to give them a place at all. The 
number of persons who crowded the ballottiog room at the India 
House, WM greater than on any recent occasion ; and though the 
urns or jars, in which the ballottiog tickets are deposited, (strangely 
enough called glasses,) were delivered to the scrutineers at six in the 
evening, the result of their contents was not ascertained until the 
following morning, the whole night being passed by the scrutineers 
in counting and allotting them to the separate Candidates. Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Tucker were the successful candidates ; but Major 
Carnac came so near the latter, that it is thought certain he will 
come in without opposition, on the next ensuing vacancy. The num- 
ber of votes obtained by the several Candidates in the field were as 


follows 

James Pattison, Esq l/3fi 

John Locke, Esq 

Janies SI uai't, Esq. 1142 

Charles Mills, Esq 1379 

Joho Bebb, Esq 1306 

Henry St. George Tucker, Esq 1075 

Major James Rivett Carnac, 1054 

Charles Mackinnon, Esq 697 

Lieut.-Coloncl Sir William Young, Bart. 618 


Mr. Mackinnon and Sir Wm. Young still continue their canvass: and 
Col. Liishington, Mr.Gnhagan, and.Mr. Fergusson have each announced 
their intention of becoming candidates for a seat in the Direction. 
The first of these gentlemen is, we hear, still a Colonel in the Com- 
pany ’.s service, and receiving the emoluments ol his rank, a circum- 
stance which, we should conceive, would disqualify him tor a Director; 
as Sir John Malcolm is said to have not long since expressed his 
intention to start for this great prize, and found, on inquiry, that his 
having a regiment and receiving a pension, disqualified him from 
holding a scat in the Direction. Colonel Liishington has also issued 
some testimonials of service, as pretensions to public favour, W’hich 
we shall examine more in detail when the proper time arrives, Mr. 
Culiagan' is an East India Proprietor, who has taken an active part 
in all the proceedings of the Court for some years past, and is there- 
lore better known to those whose votes he will solicit. Mr. Fergusson s 
claims and pretentions remain to be discussed, when they are put forth, 
which will not be perhaps for some time to come, it the mere announce- 
ment, indeed, be not rather meant to serve the purposes of facilitating 
his election for parliament, than with any other view. That be has sut- 
ficient knowledge of India and its interests, no one can doubt; but how 
he will apply this knowledge, remains to be seen. If he could delend 
the seizure and imprisonment of Mr. Arnot, because he held the post of 
Advocate General at the time, and no other reason has ever been 
Jissigned : then we can have no doubt but that he will advocate the 
continuance of the Indian monopoly, because be is a Director; and for 
the same reason uphold all that he may deem the interests of the body 
to which be belongs, in opposition to the higher interests of his country 
and mankind. 


2 C 2 
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We say this, without meaning to impute to the prirateand pemnal 
characters of the individuals spoken oi, anything hot to be found in 
almost all the honourable men” of the present age. We believe 
the Directors of the India Company, and the Candidates for that 
honour, to be generally men of unimpeachable private worth: weknow 
nothing to the contrary of this, in the characters of the most bigotted 
advocates of all that is tyrannical and detestable. Mr. Astell, Mr 
Impey, Sir John Sewell, and Mr. Pondyer, the great eulogizers of 
despotism at the India House, are no doubt good husbands, good 
fathers, and warm friends ; but as we can feel the utmost abhorrence 
of the doctrines which they publicly maintain, without thereby sup- 
posing them to be destitute of the usual private hr social good qualities ; 
so we can denounce, as severely, the hollow, and, we must add, hypo- 
critical pretensions of the public men canvassing for support on public 
grounds, in the firm belief that they, like most others of their age and 
generation, will not only sanction, but perform, in their public capacity 
as members of an irresponsible body, acts of which they would be 
utterly ashamed in their private and individual capacity. The pre- 
valence of this fallacious distinction {iox, after all, it is nothing better 
than a fallacy) is so general, as to he a subject of deep regret with all 
who desire to see the reign of justice more extended. But this, 
must say, that the nearer individuals can approach to that uniform- 
ity of conduct, wliich shall make them shrink from approving any- 
thing in public life which they would condemn in private, the more 
they will desen^e the title of just and honourable men. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

JSast India HousCf April 7. 

This day a special Court of Proprietors was held. 

The Minutes of the proceedings of the last Court having been read— 

The Chairman informed the Court, that it was made sj»ccial in pursuance 
of the following requisition : — 

London j March J0, 1826. 

To the Honourable the Couit of Directors of the Hast India Company ; 

Hon. Sirs,— We, the midcrsignctl Proprietors of East India Stock, duly ipia- 
lifi^, request that you will be pleased to call an early Special General Court of 
i’ropiictors, at which it is our iutenlion to submit the following motion 

“That the severe lo«8 of property sustained by Mr. Buckingham, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the Beiiyal Gou'inineut subsequently to his demirture 
fttiiu India, having involved him iii pecuniaiy diflleultics, which It coiila never 
have been within tiic couteiu plat ion of the pnlilic auflioritles to occ«'tsIon, but 
against which no human foiesight on his part could have provided, arid tliese 
difficulties having been greatly augmented by the obstacles which prevented him 
from retuining to Cnlcutta for a short iieiiod to wind up his affiiirsj the Pro- 

f rietors of East India Stock, animated solely by a de>ii e to relieve that gentleman 
rom the embwrassment In which he is now uiiliappily plunged, earnestly recom- 
mend to thelf bon. Directors, that there be granU'd to Mr. Buckiughanij fmm 
the funds of the Company, for the purpose of assisting him to surmount his pw 
sent dlflJcnltles, the sum of 5000/. steiliug, being not more than one-eighth part 
of the estimated loss of actual properly occasioned by the proceedings adverted 
assuring the bon. Directors that tneywlll meet with the cordial support 
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this Court in helpiM to repair misfortunes and alleviate sufferings, no doubt 
uumllingly witnessed, and uointentioually inflicted/* 

We have the honour to be, 

Honourable Sirs, your most obedieut humble sei vants, 

Joseph Hume, Douglas Kinnaird, 

Henry Gaiiagan, Charles Forbes, 

John Wilks, J. Doyle, 

C. J. Doyle, H. Strachey, 

W. Maxfield. 

JoREPH Dart, Sec. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird then rose and spoke as follows t—In submitting thii 
motion to the Court, I feel myself relieved from the necessity of stating at 
any length the grounds upon wliicli I hope it will receive the support of the 
Proprietors. The case has been already fully discussed in this Court. Those 
who beard me bring forward the case on a former occasion will, 1 think, givo 
me credit for having endeavoured bona fide to establish it upon its own merits 
unconnected with any collateral question. For myself and my hon. Friends 
who support me, I can say that in advocating Mr. Buckingham's cause we 
have had no indirect object to gain, no indirect purpose to serve, and have 
desired to cast reflection in no quarter. If any intention of this kind be 
eiiterlained by any persons, 1 for oue disclaim it. I have no wish to connect 
the present question with any other, and shall confine myself strictly to fol- 
lowing the course which I formerly pursued. The Company’s servants who 
have the management of their affairs in India, considered it necessary for the 
V,ood government of lliat emnire to send this unfortunate gentleman from 
lot pursuYUg what he (Mr. BueWragham) conceived U> he a legitimate 
course of conduct. Mr. Buckingham having been sent from India, the ques- 
tion of his conduct there is at an end. I have nothing to do with it. I ap|X‘al ^ 
to ihe Court on the ground, that alter Mr. Buckingham's removal from India, 
his properly has lieen made worse than nothing, by measures wliicli certainly 
were not adojited with a view to bis puuislimcnt, and were therefore niiiuteu- 
tional, for it never could have been iutoiuled tliat Mr. Buckingbain should be 
thus persecuted by the loss ol his property. I acquit the Goverumcnt of any 
inteHlioii to destroy Mr. Buckingham’s property. If any person will under- 
take to say, that this was intended to form puit of Mr. Buckingham’s punish- 
ment, I will at once give up the appeal which I now make to the Court. I, 
liowcver, state on the pai t of the Government— I make it the ground on which 
1 stand— that the destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s property was not intended 
by the Government as any portion of tbe puiiislimeiit which they inflicted 
upon that gentleman, for what they conceived to he the evil manner in which 
he had conducted the press in India. J state this broadly on the part of the 
lioveriimeut, and 1 defy contradiction. 1 contend, without ineaiiing to reflect 
upon any body, that the loss of property which has happened to this unfortu- 
nate gentleman was an evil never intended by the (io>ernment to befal him. 
'I'liis gentleman possesses an unblemished character; he is pursuing a legiti- 
mate purpose in this country, by the success of which he must stand or fall ; 
hut whilst be is thus conducting himself, depri\ed of those resources which 
he had calculated upon as the foundation and sole support of his industrious 
exertions, instead of possessing a property in his paper in India, and his 
printing eitablishmcnt there, he is deprived of all, and involved in debt also, 
and all this by the measures of Govern ineiit, who declared that so long as 
Mr. Buckingham had any property in the paper or types, a license should not 
he granted for its publication. The result was, the property of the paper was 
transferred from Air. Buckingham to other person**, without that gentleman 
receiving any compeusatiun for what might be callcil the good-will of it. 

1 state this, without meaning to cast reflection upon any oue, as the ground 
of my motion. The motion touches on no collateral queslldp ; it simply 
states the case as 1 have put it ; and if any person wUlies to coDfinc it more 
strictly to an act of generous compassion, I am perfectly willing to adopt bis 
suggestions. I have laid before the Court, as succinctly as possible, the 
groundb od which this unfortunate gentleman appeals to a body of his fellow 
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countrymen, tU6 members of (be most opulent ComMoy in tbtf world. Before 
1 sit down, I ou^ht to state that I am provided with a re(|ui(ition, si^ed by 
nine Proprietors, praying that the opinions of the Proprietors at large may be 
taken on this question. As au occasion will soon occur when a larger num- 
ber of Proprietors will be in town than probably will be the case for some time, 

I hope the ballot may be fixed for that period. The bon. Proprietor concluded 
with moving the following motion : 

y 'Phat the severe loss of property sustained by Mr. Buckingham, in consequence 
of the measures of the Reugiil Government subsequently to his departure from 
India, having involved him in pccuniaiy difiictilties, not within the contempla- 
tion of the public authorities to occasion, and augmented by the obstacles wnidi 
presented him from leturning to Calcutta to wind up his atffUrs, the Proprietors 
of East India Stock, animated solely b\ a desire to relieve him from bis cnibar- 
rassnicnti, earnestly recommend to tlieir honourable Directors that there be 
granted to Mr. Buckingham, from the funds of the Company, in order to assist 
him to surmount his piescut dinicultics. the sum of 5000/., a.«suring the honour- 
able Directors that they will meet with the cordial support of this Couit, in help- 
ing to repair misfortunes and alleviate sufieiings no doubt unwillingly witnessed 
and unintentionally inflicted. 

Mr. Hume.— I rise to second the motion, in the hope that the appeal now 
made to the humanity, consideration, and justice of the Proprietors will be 
successful. I do not recollect any occasion on which an ujipliratiun on the 
part of any individual has been supported on such strong grounds of justice 
and reason, as this clniui on behalf of Mr. Buckingham. It would not be 
proper, as iny hon. Friend justly observed, to discuss, on the present oceasiop, 
the grounds ou which Mr. Biu kingham’s reuiosal from India originally tooUt 
place. The offence for which the (iuccrninent ordered him to be removed, 
was, in the opinion of every caiidnl man, sullieiently expiated by liis trans- 
mission from India. 'Flint being tlio ease, 1 submit to the Court, that there 
never was an occasion when a stronger case came before them, calling upon 
them to relieve the misfortunes of an induidual who has been utterly ruined, 
after haviug made the most nieritonoiH efforts to obtain an independency. 
Under these circumstances, after the iiiimerons apiieals whieii have been 
made to the Court, I lannol conteise that the Proprietors of this Company, 
a body of wealthy and independent men, celc-brated for the liberality of their 
transactions, will fail to give a favourable coiisideratioii to the case of an in- 
dividual who has been ruined by no immediate fault of his own, hut by the 
acts of your servants in India. 1 have sieu some very sensible observation.s 
oil Mr. Buckingham’s ease, by the Eililor of a provincial paper. 'Fhe writer, 
after giving an account of the proceedings in India, says : “ The suppreasion 
of the ‘ Calcuita Journal ’ is the first instance iii the page of English history, 
of ail Euglish iiovvspupor being put down by the act of Government.” The 
Proprietors ore now culled upon to exercise the inestimable privilege they 
possess, by grunliiig to Mr. Buckingham only one-eighth part of the loss 
which he has sustained. This appeal to the generosity of the Phoprietors is 
made in the fairest manner possiolc, by not being confined to the few who 
arc assembled here, hut to the body at large, w'ho all know the merits of the 
ease, and can come prepared to give an unbiassed decision upon it when the 
proper time shall arrive. I hope that no person will mix the present question 
up with Quy other from which it is distinct. The question of the freedom of 
the press il iu uo way connected with the present question, which wa.s 
entirely one of cumpeusatiun fur the loss of property sustained whilst he was 
absent from the setue, and could not possibly have done any thing tadeaerve 
such a punishment. My coutideiice is strong that Mr. Buckingliam’s case 
will receive ^e support of the Proprietors when it comes to be decided by 
ballot. 1 hive never, ou any occasion, been anxious to vote away the public 
money, eithee here or elsewhere, without the strongest grounds for its 
necessity \ and If 1 did not believe that the present claim was founded on 
justice, 1 would not support the inptiou. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoYNDEtu-*’-! can liuceie^ atsure the (Jourt| that there ii no ont 
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whuiu 1 have tke honour to address, not excepting even the Mover and 
Seconder of thU Resolution, who can more unfeignedly rerret than myself 
tl^ necessity of travtlUni^ over ground which has been trouden before, or of 
re|)eaiiug arguments which have been alrea^ adduced. There seems, how- 
ever, to be n« choice for those who dissent from the motion now proposed, 
but to repeat their former objections ; and so long as the friends of Mr. 
Buckingham shall esteem it their duty to obtrude upon us the consideration 
of his pretensions, so long must they be met with by a plain exposition of cer- 
tain weighty facts, which, if they should happen to be un|>alatable, they have 
uuly themselves to thank for eliciting. It is evident, from the technical 
caution, amounting to la^vyer-like address, exhibited in the wording of the 
motion, that it is intended to preclude all reference to Mr. Buckingham's 
past misconduct, and to confine nil argument upon the question within the 
narrow limits of that gentleman's history since he was expelled from India. 
I cannot, however, consent to be precluded, by the technical ability with 
which this motion has heeu prepared, from going into the former history of 
Mr Buckingham, since it would be the height onujustiee and inconsistency 
for any Proprietor to call upon this Court to vote .*)000/. to an individual, uud 
at the ^aine time to deny to any vither Proprietor the privilege of considering 
how far he hud deserved it. (1) It seems, therefore, only due to the Pro- 
prietors at large, and to the Mo\er and Seconder in particular, that I should 
state in the outset, with all frai)kne.ss and honesty, that it is necessary to the 
vurpose i»f iny argument to take a more excursive range than the niolirn 
would prescribe ; (2j anil that, however essential to theii interests the friends 
of Mr. Buckingham may consider it, that we bhould only look at his conduct 
since his arrival in Biiglautl, it appears to me that the interests of truth ns 
imperatively reipiire that we should not merely contemplate him since he has 
no longer possessed the power of doing mischief, (.1) but that we should see 
how he conducted himseif so long as that oppoiiuiiity wasaflbrded him, Ifso 
humble aii individual as myself should siiiceed in showing that hisliL'haviour, 
(luring the interval of probation, was at mice discreditable to himself and 
injurious to the interests of India, it will, perhaps, be thought that the best 
reason will be afforded against complying wiih liis jiresent application. Under 
these circumstances,! feel myself under the necessity of giving a short liisimy 
of Mr. Buckingham’s career in India. 

It will probably be knowiilo mostof the Proprietors, that i» August Iklft, the 
censorship, which liad previously existed on the press iii India, was removed, 
and that in its place the following Kegiilatioiis were adopted by the Sujireme 
(iovcrnnieiit, 

[The learned Proprietor here went into a detail of these Regulations, and 
a repetition of all that has been already printed and mihlished against Mr. 
Buckingham during the last three years; reading eiiiefly avowed extracts 
from the late Mr. Adam’s Manifesto respecting Mr. Buckingham's removal 
from India, but cautiously avoiding all allusien to the replies which had been 
made to the several allegations of this Manifesto in the * Oriental Herald.’ As 
this recapitulation was as foreign to the siilqeet of the moiiou as one of tin* 
books of Mr. Mill’s ‘ Hislury of India’ would he, and as the onlv o'ojtct of it 
must have been to occupy the time and weary the patience of the Court, we 
are surprised that some Proprietor, when he concluded, did uol move “ that 
nil the statutes relating to India be now rend,” in order to elucidate whether 
Mr. Buckingham was not doing right in all the cases in which Mr. Poymler 
ciiutcuded that he was doing wrong. It is from no desire to shrink from this 
f|ucstion of the press that we abstain from repeating all the unnecessary 
repetilioas of Mr. Poyiider ; but as wre cannot repeatthe replies already given 

(1) It was not a nuc.stiou of reward for deserfs, but comiamsatioh for fosses, 

(2) But in all well-regulated assemblies, the “motion” i.s tlro^only standard 

by vvhicli the relevancy or irielcvancy of aigumcnts can be and not the 

“ purpose " of the sjteaker. . „ , , , . , 

(3) What I not even by circulating more “mischievous’ doctrines in India 
now, than could ever be vcutuicd on before? 
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to ail that b« read, we deem it more just to refer the reader to Nos. 1, and 11, 
of the * Oriental Herald ’ for January 1824, where be will find all that Mr, 
Adam said in his Manifesto, and now read by Mr. Poynder, as well as all that 
Mr. Buckingham then said in reply; so that the bane and antidote will be 
both before him. We continue Mr. Poynder’s speech from the porUon at which 
he left off reading, and where he began to offer the Court opinions of his own, 
instead of those of Messrs. Adam, Spankie, and Bosanquet. After bringing 
the history of Mr. Buckingham’s several applications to the public authorities 
for redress up to the last, which was rejected, Mr. Poynder continues :] 

In these recorded decisions of the Court of Directors, the Courtof Proprietors, 
the Board of Control fur India, and the King in Council, I humbly apprehend 
that the present Court cannot refuse to concur, in justice to their own con- 
tii8teucy,(4) and to their sense of what is due to the Kast India Proprietors, 
and of what is no less due to the public at large. (5) Certainly, if the most 
unwearied and obtrusive pertinacity on the part of Mr. Buckingham and bis 
friends could have ensured success, they would have obtained it earlier; but 
the question for cunsideratiun to-day is, whether they deserve it at all? 
Although perseverance in a good cause is regarded as virtue, it can only be 
considered obstinacy in a bad one.(6) Lord Chesterfield observes ia one of 
his Letters, that “ a majority of 250 is a great anoilyne " ; but it seems as-if 
no majority, and no succession of majorities, would prove an “anodyne" to 
the demands of the present claimant, or to the exertions of his friends. In 
the case of Mr. Buckingham and his adherents, the trumpet of retreat has 
only proved the signal of a fresh attack ; and when the Proprietors have 
imagined their labour at an end, they have again and again been compelled, 
however reluctaiuly, to take the field afresh. (7) We have been told, forsooth, 
of the benefits which would be conferred hy the geuvral dissemination of ail 
kinds of opinions in India ; (8) and we are called upon to do Mr. Buckingham 
justice, as the intrepid asscitor of the freedom of the press. It appears, how- 
ever, to me, that of all the dreams in which speculative theorists have ever 
indulged, that of a free press in India is least to be justified. (9) It is not to 
be disguised that the form of government in India necessarily partakes sonu^ 
what of a despotic character, although that government has been proved^ 
from long experience, to he the most congenial to the feelings^ character y and 
habits of the peopie,{\0) In such a state of things, a free press (especially in 
Mr. Buckingham’s sense of freedom, which is but another word fur licentious- 
ness,) would have been found wholly iiicoinjmtible with the condition of 
society, the interests of the governed, and the existence of the governors. A 
free government, like the British, glories in a free press, and, as an English- 
man, I glory in that freedom ; but the counteracting control incessantly 
offered here to the utmost latitude which the press can attain, both by the 
vigilance of our Parliament, the strength of the laws, and the influence of 
opinion, is found sufficient to repress the excesses and to prevent the evils 
which would be inevitable under a less favourable form of goveriimenT.(ll) 
The attempt, therefore, to assimilate the case of liuha to that of Eogland, is 
absurd.(l2) Is any man here prepared to contend, that the press should be 

(4) Th.at is— if wrong before, they must continue so still. 

(5) Neither of w hom arc affccttHl, in the .slightest degree, bv the issue. 

(ti) But whether THIS be or cause, makes all iiic difference. 

(7i In a good cause this is worthy of coinniendaiion. 

(8) If one kind of opinions only be beneficial, who is to decide which is the 
right one ^ Not Mr. l*oyiider, surely ! 

t9) Other men think differently, and give reasons for their belief. 

(10) This proof Is, ]K'rhap.s, to U‘ found in the silence of men who daro not 
speak, and la the symptoms of hatred Uiour yoke, which, Sir John Malcolm says, 
are universal anil unintermittiog throughout all the coiiutry ! 

(11) It wa» lud just before, that the Indian form of government was the wmt 
favoumble that ^uld be. 

(121 To consider Mr. Poynder as jmssessing more knowledge on this subject 
than Htivkc, Hastings, or Mill) wiioaU advocated this freedoni) would bC) how- 
ever, more absurd still 
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peroiittcd to j)ropsfate alt kiiids of inJkmmatMrp opinions (13) in such a 
Uluable part of OUr empire as lodia, and amonr a people to seasltive aud 
irritable at its iDhabitants ? (14) As well might we expect that, in ad- 
iiiiiiibteriDg ardent spirits to the aboriginal inhabitants of America, no 
injurious effects would follow ; or that, in illuminating a powder-mill, Ave 
should be likely to do so with impunity. No good man hazards experiments 
of this nature ; and no wise man who has the power to prevent it, will permit 
them to be tried. (15) The very existence of the Indian Government is 
founded on the good hpiniou of Its subjects, nor could it long survive the loss 
of that good opiuion.(i6) Let me not, however, be misunderstood, or be 
supposed desirous of impeding the progress of knowledge, or the extension 
of civilizaiiou. I am, on the contrary, an earnest friend to the enlightening, 
educating, and christianizing of our Indian empire; aud they will do me no 
justice who suppose me either the advocate of ignorance in the people, or of 
irresponsible power in the Government. Let the Native population of India 
be taught or improved in every rational and practical way, but not poisoned 
hy bad polHtc8i{l7) instructed to abhor their rulers, and rendered miserable 
by being <o/d they are a degraded and ill-governed race. (18) It is nut to 
their being instnicted that we object, but to their being deluded ; not to their 
falling into good hands, but to their becoming the tools of factious and des- 
perate men, who will only use them for their own base purposes, and then 
leave them far less happy than they found them. (19) lu proof of the remarks 
1 have ventured to make on the impracticability of a free press in India, 1 
would refer to the opinion of Mr. Adam, than whom no one was better 
qiialilied to form a judgment on such a subject. 

[Here, again, Mr. Foynder proceeded to quote Mr. Adam’s Mauifesto, with- 
holding, as before, the replies to it, which nre equally ptiblic, and have been 
110 doubt read by him. The truth is, no man was less quulihed to give a cor- 
rect opinion on this very subject than Mr. Adam, as the result has proved; 
and Ills best friends are even more ashamed of this proiluction of liis pen than 
Mr. Fojnder seems to be aware, or he would never disturb the ashes of the 
(lead with that which will never he mentioned but as a reproach to his iiie- 
niory. We pass over all the old and burrowed portions of the speech, to come 
to something of Mr. Poynder’s own , not that even that is either new or 
original, however the speaker may imagine it to bo so.] 

1 am aware, Sir, it has been said in defence of Mr. Buckingham — “ Ad- 
mitting that he ivas mistaken m applying to India the principles recnguiseil 
with safety among ourselves, (20) still we arc all liable to err;” but 1 ron- 
leud, that his was not a mere error in judgment, but was neither more nor 
less than a selfish preference of his individual interests to those of the Natives 


(1.3) What one mail deems inflammatory, another consideis peifccily harmless. 

(14) If any proof of the speaker’s iKiioiauce of India and its people were 
needed, this is a very striking one, as alt but hiiii.self will perceive. 

(15) Then the best friends of mankind have been neiiher good nor wise. 

(16) If our Government even then bctlie best po.s.vible (jovenimeiit, how could 
we lose that good opinion by merely permitting the people to express it? 

(17) Of which, of course. Mr. Foynder is to be tlie solo judge. 

(18) This people must dc sen.siiive indeed, if iiierdy them they are 

unnappy will iiniuediaiely cause tliem to he rc.dly .so. 

(19 liie Addresses from tlie English and Native [lopulation of India to l^ord 
HasHnifs, after the press had been free for five yeais, all stated the country to be 
more flourishing aud tiaimuil, and the people more happy at the close of this 
expcriineiit, than they hail evei been before it I 

(20) It was not Mr. Huckiugliam who applied tlie^ principles, but Uird 
Hastings and his Government, who were the first to iiitroduci^od proclaim 
them. Mr. Buckingham merely i/c/rd on what (hey/>ri//e«iei/t tlie blame, 
if any, should be given to tlie authors of the s>.«tem, aud not the (il^firers of it. 

(21) And w^se intei-ests does every man in India, from the 60 tC)^r-Octieral 
to the young^est writer, or every Fruprietpr of India slock, from tlie Chairman of 
the Court oT DiriH.toi's dowu even to Mr. Foynder himself, consider but hie own 
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At iar^. (21) It WAAof no importanre to him, provided Iio mi^ht be en* 
richeaby CAteriug for thedutiempereti appetites o/t^ multitude, (22) bow many 
might be impoverUhcd. His object was to overthrow the existing Goveru- 
nieitt, in order that he might rise out of its ruins. (23) It is impossible theu 
he can plead ignorance of the danger to which he was subjecting the state 
which tolerated his continuance, for he rushed on in defiance ot all salutary 
control, and in contempt of alt friendly admonition. In vaiu did the Go- 
vernment of India plead, remonstrate, or threaten. He resolved to run a 
muck with all law and order ; aud, to advert to the Iduguage of Burke, he 
spared neither rank nor age; not the sanctuary of the tomb was sacred to 
him, “ Tros Tynnove" was inscribed on his banner, and in pursuance of 
this exterminating purpose, we find, in succession, the head of the Goveni> 
meut, the Members of Council, the Secretaries of State, the bishop, the 
clergy, the juries, the army, the Civil Service, all becoming in their turn the 
objects of sarcasm aud malevolence. (24) If it were possible, in the exercise 
of charity, to suppose that Mr. Hiickioghani Imd been the dupe of an honest 
error, however wc might regret hU absurdities, we should know how to pity 
and to allow for them; but will any man, who follows the detail 1 have given 
from nndouhtod authority, (25) tontcud that his was a mere Quixotic war 
upou windmills, to whicli iusumty might have led, and not sec that it was 
rulher the result of cool calculation, and deliberate purpose, from which he 
permitted neither the threat* of foes nor the council ol triemls to divert him. 
To advert, therefore, to a well-known maxim, “ sfienti et volenti non fit in- 
‘uria,” Mr. Uuckingham coiitends, in his own derence, that ho is the victim 
of persecution, and seeks to excite our .sympathy as if his misfortunes were 
wholly unconnected with any acts of his own, wiiile every part of his ease 
proves that he alone was to biame. (2(i) 'I'ho title ot one of St. Chrysostom's 
Ilomilies applies with peculiar lorce in this instance, “ Nemo la*ditur nisi a 
semet ipso.” If ever there was a case in winch the strong arm of (Jovorn- 
uient required to be put out, it was this; Init if ever there was (tlsi|^oue, in 
which that arm 

— — its tiart 

Shook, but delay’d to strike, though olt invoked," 
this was the case, Never was greater time allowed for redemption, or the 
locus penitent so often or so fruitlessly affonled. 'I’lie motion, indeed, In- 
sists that Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes could not have been foreseen, but 
this assertion is contradicted hy tlie whole of the preceding statement. We 


at tlif expense of the Natiic.s } Mr. Buckingham, however, did no such thing. 
His interests and those ot the Natives) wcie not opposite hut coincident, unil//(en’ 
good he always made hi.s chief cai e. 

(22) 'i'lii.s imiltitudc, it should he iiiidei stood, were com|K>scd entirely of 
Kngliifh gentlemen in the sen ice of ilie \eiy Goveininent declared to be so c.\- 
rellt'iit; for tlieie aie not ten Native.s in all Bengal wlio lead the KllKli^ll pa|>er.s; 
ami a.s to eiii idling, miinau (ontiihuted a <>hilling to Mr. Biickiiigliam s gum.s 
without hi.s own lice will and consent. How many men be.ddes in India cim say 
.so much } 

(2:1) This is really a flight higher than any of ."Mr. Buckiugham’s accusers have 
ever soared before. 

(24) The best answer to all this tiiatle of oxagpeiated and uupanlonable ml#- 
Biateuient is, that dining a peiiud of five years, with every eye upon the minutest 
parts of his coiuluel, Ml. Buckingham vva.s never once convicted of libAl, uml 
never paid a farthing daiunge.s to any living being, tliough the judges and juries, 
whom he i.s alleged to h.ne in.sultcd and libelled, vveie the vei 7 menbywhiHii 
his oiinie.s niiglit haie been punished with the utmost severity if any really hud 
oeen comniitled. 

(25) The ahtliority has not only been doubled but disproved, aud Mr. Poynder 
has himself heard the veryauthoiity he cal l.s “ umlonbted,” shown to be un- 
worthy of credit, in the very Coiiit in which he was then speaking. 

(20) Mr. Poynder knows that the de.'<tructijn of Mr. Buckingham's property, 
he left India, could not be occuaioued by any act of Lis own. 
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think it' a wue maxim, that no man should be suffered to take advantaf^o of 
bis own wrong, aud vre require that the comptainaut should come before us 
with clean bauds. (27) As it is, he has uo locus staudi in judieio. He is out 
uf Court. When Mr. Buckingham, therefore, complains of his fate, wo can 
only regard it as the inevitable result of his deliberate choice. 

The plea of mercy has, however, been urged upon our attention, and no 
roan who is conscious of bis own need of mercy cau be quite insensible to 
such a claim. (28) It was, however, an observation of Chief Justice Hale, 
who was never suspected of any deheieucy in that particular; When I am 
expected to show mercy to a prisoner, let me remember there is also a mercy 
due to the country.” To display an uiuIistinguUhiiig mercy in such cases, 
at the expense and to the exclusion of justice, wouhl he only to offer a pre- 
mium to future crime, and t<i encourage other offenders to ubusc their abilU 
tics to tiie injury of the public. To award compensation in this case, would 
be to make uo distinction lictwecn the immutable principles of right and 
wrong, since you can do no more than reward faitlilul service and neknow- 
Icdg'cd merit. The precedent would be pernicious to the last degree, nor do 1 
sec, if this grant should be made, upon what principle \ou can afterwards 
refuse to send out Messrs. Hunt and Cobbeit in the next fleet to India; or if 
they should happen to be smuggled out under lulse colours, among other con- 
traband goods, how )ou cun with any consistency refuse to vote them .'iOOOf. 
apiece on their return, iiotwithsiandiug they might ba\o licen public libellers, 
.'uid disturbers of the common n’pose.(2h) Mr. Kniimird has, indeed, asked 
whether the Court of Directors meant to iiitlict all the injury that has over- 
taken Mr. Buckingham ; and he has (let hired, iii somewhat of that triumph- 
ant tone, which supposes itself to ha\e put an uuanswcrahle (juestiou, that if 
any man can prove that the Court so meant to visit this case, ho will nhan- 
ilon Mr, lluckingham’ft defence. Assuiedly, in the sense of any vindictive 
meaiiiiig, 1 will venture to answer for the Court, ns 1 would for every one of 
Illy broker Proprietors, that uo such intentions were ever liarbourcd for a 
moment; but I do not the less affirm, that if the necessary result of Mr, 
Biiekiiigham's misconduct should involve him even in the most distressing 
consequences, there is no necessary or moial oblig.atioii imposed upon us to 
step between him and his ueccN'>ities wiili the sum ol .’lOOt)/., not only because 
there is nothing in his conduct to call for our lotcrfereuce, but because tbere 
is every thing in it to render our interposition unjintifiable and improper. 
There is no case more coimuon in society than that of a particular jiunish- 
inent being found to extend, in its coll.iteial and ultimate consciiuerices, 
imich beyond the guilt of the solitary nnlivitluai on whom it was inflicted ; 
nor is there perhaps a single instance in which the whole family of an 
offender are not necessarily involved, more or less, m the punishment in- 
tended for liimsell ; in all which c.ises more injury must unavoidably be sus- 
tained th-iD the judge desires or the law designed ; but in no one of which 
compensation was ever dreamt of being solicited before, because the protec- 
tion due to society, and it^ necessary security, would forbid all attention to 
the demand. [.'10) 

Much, Sir, has been said of the talents of Mr. Biickinghani, and I do not 


(27) Would that every man’s hands in the (Joint of Iboprictors were BX clean 
as lho.se of Mr. Buckingham ! . , , , 

(2H) The plea of mcicy w.is not urged, 'riicro wa.s no crime to forgive, and 
no oflfence for which mercy w as needed. 

(^) Mr. Buckingham has never ouce been convicted of libel against any raan, 
though he has obtained four distinct verdicts against tli(;sc who have lilrolled him, 
In Indiaaiid in Kiiglaiid. . 

(30) The necessary and iinavoidahle iiijnric.s to iimoceiit paitics were not asked 
to he rcdres.sed; but the destruction ot the piojierty of children, ivhich was un- 
necessary ami unavoidable, is .sought to be repaired. When fcNtii^ are trans- 
ported fiom England, their propeity is not hunted out by GoverrtlAeUt after they 
are gone and destroyed. In Mr. Buckiu^ham’scaftc lids wits doue> and, there- 
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dispute that he may possess a certain portion of extravasated talent^ hut I am 
not prepared bow down before the idol of talent, when there is botblo|p 
better to r^ommcnd it ; as believing that there is not a more dangerous or 
destructive thing upon earth than mere talent, without the check and con- 
trol of torn* higher principle ; and if this be true in reference to England, 
where there is so touch on all sides to <ounteract its injurious tendency, how 
much ndore forcibly must the remark apply to India. 1 do not tleny to Mr. 
Buckinjeham the facility ascribed by Burnet to a certain individual of his 
time, of whom he says, that “ he would turn things very dexterously to make 
them look well or ill as it served his purpose but I confess, that the facility 
of “ making the worse appear the better reason" has no charms for me, nor 
do 1 conceive that mere talent, unballasted by wisdom and virtue, (31) will 
possess any attraction for this Court. Mr. Hume will, 1 hope, excuse my en- 
tertaining no admiration for his Loudon University, where so long as the 
pupils contrive to lay in a stock of learning they are left to pick up their reli- 
gion as they can. With every respect for those sound and sober acquire- 
ments which make men useful and valuable members of society, 1 feel none 
for the politics of revolutionists, or the plnlosopby of inlidels. (32) It will be 
well for this Court to consider whether, after the public decisions of the King 
in Council, and of the Board of Control, they can for a moment imagine 
that, in the evetit of their being disj)osed to favour the present application, 
there would he the remotest chance of their vole being followed by that con- 
tirmation of the grant, which must of necessity take place on the part of the 
Board of Control to give it any effect; a consideration, although of itself, it 
perhaps forms no insurmountable obstacle to the East India Proprietor** 
adopting the affirmative of this ])ropo!>ition, may yet be permitted to ojierate 
in the way of caution against their coming uselessly into collision with tlie 
higher authorities, and embroiling tlieinselvos in an unnecessary conflict. 
If the arguments, Sir, which 1 have had the honour to adduce, are thought 
to possess any claim to attention, it would fnllow not only that thU^pphea- 
tion should never hax* been iiiaile at all, hut that iheie is no little eflfwntcry in 
its having been pressed upon us again and again ; first, upon the high ground of 
right, when we were told by Mr. Kinnaird that we oiust ilo this act as a sub- 
stantial measure of justice ; and, secondly, upon the more modest ground of 
feeling; when lowering his top-snil of right, he hoisted the mi/en of charity, 
and informed us that we ought no longer to refuse the claimant, I>ecauso he 
now appeared in forma paupn'is. It is true, that we have to-day been per- 
suaded to a surrender ii|)oii the mixed plea of justice and e(|iiity, hut I ven- 
ture to assert fearlessly, that there is neither justice nor equity in the at- 
tempt; not justice, because the petitioner takes advantage of his own wrong, 
comes into Court without a character, (33) and has not the shadow of a right; 
not equity, because we are the guardians of a public trust, the stewards of a 
public purse ; and I will add, up to a certain extent, the conservators of the 
public moruh.’ We have heard, indeed, much from the Mover and Seconder 
of the opulence of the Company, and how little it would cost the Proprietors 

fore, he, an innocent man in the eje of the law, i.s ticalcd woi-sc than a con- 
victed malefactor! And this, in Mr. Po\iidci's csilination, is .strict justice! ! 

(31) Wiicli is, of coiir.se, the sort of tahuit possc'^.ved by !Mr. Poynder in Ids 
own e.sliinaliuii, and not the kind pos.sc.sscd by Mr. nnckiiigham In the opinion 
of his accuser. 

(lii) It is really a disgrace to the Court that the Chaiiinaii should have suffered 
such unprovoked and wholly uiiwai raiitahle in'.imiationsas these to proceed, beeailsc 
they CUmo from one ot the advocaies of the Diivciois, who silently aeqiiiesoed in 
tills tntmpling on the fiillen. lint for coo.siUrrations not now' to be explained, and 
pMges too sacreil to be broken, c»en by insiiiinitiniis like these, Mr. Poyii- 
der'.s tongue would have liccn stopped in its carror by one indignant hearer 
at But the general disgust teit at liis speech, was sufliciently visible to 

be mortifying no doubt even to himself. 

(33) 'Hie utterer of tbia assertion, U fur more destitute of oue to wake it. 
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iodlvidually to raise tho required oontributiou ; my objection, however, is not 
so much to the amount that is proposed, as to the principle that is involved, 
since jt is from an imperative sense of duty alone that I feel compelled to op- 
pose the grant altogether, under a conviction that no claim whatever bos been 
established, in a case where every exertion has been used to persuade the 
people in India that they were the victims of a standing abuse ; that ^e army 
was improperly ofBcercd, the church unworthily governed, the civil service 
unfaithfully administered, and the entire system of Government one scene of 
intrigue, injustice, and oppression, from the highest member of the state to 
the meanest agent in its employ. (H4) (ffeor, hear.) 

Mr. J. Smith.— I am anxious to state the reasons which lead me to support 
the motion that has been submitted to the Court. I am ready to bear testi- 
mony to the eloquence and ability of the hoii. Proprietor who has just sat 
down ; but his speech, so long and so able, has not changed my view of the 
subject. It appears to me, quite distinctly, that the hon. Proprietor has not 
taken that view of the question which was included in and intended by the 
motion. It was not, 1 apprehend, the intention of my hon. Friend who sub- 
mitted the motion, to vindicate the conduct of Mr. JJ'iickingham throughout 
the loug course of transactions to which the hon. Proprietor has alluded. (35) 
'I'he object of my hon. Friend was, 1 conceive, to show that the punishment 
iuflicted on Mr. Buckingham has been by no means commensurate with hU 
offence. References to all the authorities on earth — the Board of Control, on 
the decisions of this Court assembled twelve times over, never can convince 
me that it is fair or right tliat an individual should receive a degree of punish- 
ment greatly beyond that which was intended to he inflicted on liim. [ficar,) 
Why the hon. Proprietor should expect us to he so extremely unforgiving on 
the present occasion 1 cannot understand. 1 can recollect instances, in for- 
intT times, of individuals who had most grossly and shamefully neglected 
their duty, committed the most grievous offences, being scat home to England, 
but pertpitted to carry with them the gains of their perfidy and guilt, instead 
oi being jreduced, like the unfortunate gontleinan whose case has been brought 
under our consideration, to hopeless penury. {Hear, hear.) With respect to 
a variety of the allegations which the lion. Proprietor has, with coiiRiderable 
force and talent, urged against Mr. Buckingham, they are liable to an obser- 
vation which must place the hon. Proprietor in a situation of some difliculty. 
Jt appears, that notwithstanding the various offences which the hon.Proorietor 
sav> that Mr. Buckiughain committed, the Governor-General, although 
highly dissatisfied with his conduct, did not send him from India. {Hear.) 
In this, Lord Hastings perhaps acted in opposition to the sentiments of other 
Members of Council ; but, be that as it may, he was not so much dissatisfied 
with Mr. Buckingham as to send him from India. Fo return to the question 
immediately before the Court, I am inclined to sujiport the motion, both 
upon the general principles of justice, and the usage ot the Company. Gen- 
tlemen will permit me to remind them that libeU of a very gross character 
have been published in this country in the course of the last twenty years, 
libels of a most dangerous description, and which the Attorney-General has 
felt it his duty to prosecute ; hut what was the course of proceeding in this 
country ? The libeller was not pursued to destruction. On the contrary, 
I appeal to the knowledge of every gentleman present, that the Jud^e, in 
passing sentence, takes into consideration the amount ol the offender s pro- 
perty. He lines not sentence aa individual who is not worth hOOl, to paj' a 
fine’of 10,000/. ; thereby condemimig him to hopeles*. imprisoninent. The 
decrees of our Judges are tempered by mercy and common sense. [Hear.) I 

(;14) There is but one epithet to apply to all this. Mr Poyndcr may eonceive 
it if he cluMwes. All other men will know how to apply it ; and thus we consign 
this tissue of niisrcpreseiitatioii to the contempt it so justly merits. > ^ 

Cto) That vindication had been 8ucce^9fully made on three foiUMif pceaswiis, 
and was therefore unnecessary now. The bon. Froprictor was p^rteCMy corrwt, 
however, in endeavoutiug to draw the Court back to what was really the motion 
before it, 
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apprehend that Mr. Buckingham wai exceedingly indiscreet in bi« cmidiiet ) 
but, after all, it is tinctured hy some shades which, if fairly and candidly cxa*' 
mined) iniglit entitle him to indulgence. At nil events, is it just that the 
of his property should he confiscated ? 1 very much wonder at the proceeding 
by which this was effected. It might have happened that the property U 
India belonged to Mr. Buckingham’s wife, or his children, or to me, or my 
bon. Friend, or any body else. It is hardly consistent with the nature of Jus* 
tlce to adopt any proceedings which must have the effect of destroying property, 
without first iiiquiriug to whom it belonged. {Hear.) The hon. Proprietor 
made an allusion, not quite in the spirit of candour, to Cobbett and Hunt. It 
was hardly fair to make that species of comparison. There is nothing in the 
writings or character of Mr. Buckingham which can justify it. On ihe con- 
trary, he is a gcntleinan of fair reputation, and possesses considerable talent 
and acquirements. 1 certainly have my suspicion that Mr, Buckingham's 
conduct has not been so bad as is represented, and that those acquainted with 
Indian history might remove the gloss which has been thrown over it. The 
conduct of Lord Hasiiiigs, f think, proves this. In any view of the question, 
the destruction of Mr. Hiickinghanrs property and means is a punishment 
utterly inronimeiiBurate with his offence. 1 support the niutioii for the reason 
given by the hon. Proprietor who spoke last, namely, that justice is eternal, 
and because 1 think, iliat in common sense and fairness, it is wrong to punish 
with too much severity — with a severity unheard of, and to which 1 defy 
any man to produce a parallel. Nuiwithstanding all that has been said bv the 
hon. Proprietor; notwithstanding the resolutions of the Government and the 
Board of Control ; 1 feci firmly persuaded, that the Proprietors of this Com- 
pany will, on this occasion, follow those seiilimeuts and feelings which it has 
lieen justly said btdong to them us a sort of property, and make Mr. Buck- 
ingham Some small reparation for (he injury which he has sustained, (//ear, 
Afar, Afar.) ^ 

Sir J. SEWr.Lf.-— It appears to me that no fine was iinposodSj^Mr. 
Buckingham; and that not one fartliiiig of properly was taken^H^him 
by a despotic act, is quite clear. (.‘id) Mr. Buckingham became cB||prous 
to the tranquillity of the Government, (37) and they exercised the power which 
they possessed, by sending him away. There is nothing extraordinary in 
this. (38) Jf a person who goes to reside in India under a license from the 
(lovermnciit, by his conduct forfeits his right to remain, the Government 
does right in sending such a dougerous person out of the couutry.(39) 1 


(3(5) It is not <piite clear ; on the contrary, the whole matter in contention 
ha.s always been, that the whole propei ty was taken from him by despotic acts. 

(37) 'liiia is nutrue. At the \ciy period at which Mr. Buckingham quitted 
Inoia^ in the beginning of IH23, the whole country was coiifes.seilly more tranquil 
than It had been for years before, or tli.ui it has been ever since; undiiota 
month before Mr. Huckiiigham embarked, this was admitted in addresses to 
Lord Hiisliiigs, sent from c.ery part of the country, by Natives and English, 
praising his measure.^, (among which ihe fieedom of the piess was one of the 
principal,) as having promoted the vciy tiaumiillity wliich .Sir John Sewell 
a.xserts to have been at the same time cndangcicil. 

(ibJ) Even this is cxtia-udinary, as no .such thing luad been done in the whole 
of Lord Haslinp’.s admiui.straiioii. But this was not now the evil complained 
of ; it was tliedesiruciioii of propei (y Jong a/fer that event, for which compenan- 
tlou was demanded. 

(30) Here are two false assumptions uttered in one breath; 1st 'Flie right ta 
remain can only be forfeited by ir.'wisgre.ssiiig some regulation having the force 
of law'. Now, no such I’cgiilation was tian"gicssed ; for the warnings supposed 
to have been gi\en w'cre not Uw.s, nor w ere even tlie ndes for the pie>s, (though 
thtlsewerc not infringed,) tor these were not made law's till a/Ker Mr. Buckingham 
was banished for his supposed di.sregaid of them. 2il)y. That he was not a 
dangrnm person in Luid Ha.stiiigs's opinion, is best pi oved by tlie fact of his 
not being sent away during hi» adniinistratiou ; aud tliat he was not 
ennse of the very danger supposed to exist, even In Mr. Adam’s opbion, is also 
uiulcniablc ; because, if he had been, then his removal from India would have 
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thick there cati be bo doubt, from all that has ))eeu said in this Court, and 
even vrhat Mr. Buckingham has himself written, that bis oblect was to 
establish a popular paper in ludia{(40) and in order to make his paper 
popular, and to obtain customers, he was not very scrupulous of the means 
he made use of.(4i) The consequence was, as bis friends said, that in the 
course of five fears he raised the sale of the paper to such an estent, that it 
produced an income of 8000/. a year. (42) It is evident that a paper of such 
{(reat circulation mi^ht, if it were ^ood, be productive of great advantage; 
whilst, if it were bad, it must produce the most mischievous elTects. If the 
paper was bad, it must necessarily work evil, and it became the duty of tlie 
Indian Goveromeut to suppress it by all legal means.(43) I observe that, in 
the printed papers, great stress is laid on the circumstance of the injury 
stated to be sustained by the hundred innocent co-proprietors of Mr. 
Buckingham's ptwer. I beg leave to call the attention of the Court to what 
1 conceive to be the reason why these hundred {Tersous were taken into co- 
proprietorship. ll could not be because Mr. Buckingham n as unable to 
manage the pecuniary affairs of the paper ; that fact would have been iocon- 
sisteiu with the great sale of the paper, which had enabled him to pay off the 
debts which he owed when he went to India, and set up a printing ettablisb- 
inent which cost 20,000/. It could not, therefore, be that Mr. Buckingham 
was at a loss fur pecuniary means to conduct his paper. 1 take it for granted, 
also, that Mr. Buckingham had had too much experience the world to 
make a sacrifice of 36/. |)er cent, on his capital, merely in order to have 
honourable names associated with his own. (44) The very circumstance of 

icmoved the danger. Hut he was no sooner gone, than the evil grew worse ; and 
the Go^erfunent then dheovered that the evil was in the system, (which was 
their own,) and not in the iudlvidnal ; so that they w'ere obliged to put aU the 
presses, aiid not merely Mr. Bucklughanr.s, under a license to restrain them. 

(40LX||j( object was aiteady attained, as the popnlarity of the Journal was at 
Its lien^Pefore Lord Hastings re.signed hi.s admimstiation. 

‘John Bull,’ which was so much lc«.s scrupulous as to be convicted 
of liheU. characterized by the .ludge as “ too atrocioirs to be thought of without 
hoiror,’^ hiid not half $o many reader^; while the ‘Journal’ was never once 
convicted of any libel under Mr Bnekiiigham’s management. 

(42) In general, extensive sale is proof, at least, of extensive public sympathy; 
and as the sale of the ‘ Journal ’ wa-. confined exclusively to Kngll.sh gentlemen 
of talent and education, members of the very Goreniment whose acts were com- 
mented on, such succe.sstul sale must be considered honourable to the character 
of the writings that distinguislusl it. 

(43) This argument applies to all Immaii good, to the air we breathe, to reli- 
gion, in short, to every thing essential to man. It isbeirgiug the whole question 
to say, that, being had] it did greater evil by its exteu.sive circulation. 'J'he advo- 
cates ol tlie ‘ Journal’ teply, that, being good, \\n benefits were extended by its 
sale. The whole merits lie in this di.sputed point; and .Sir John Sewell is not 
tlic Oracle whose decision on it will be taken as conclusive. 

(44) Mr. Buckingham did not want to gain miiuy bv this association, but to 
give a greater degree of moral intere.st and infineuce to his paper, by the union 
of worthy and hononiahle men, most of whom felt and thought like himself. If 
>Sir John Sewell thinks that money-getting is the onfg object of those who write 
or speak on public affairs, whether in lndi.i or here, (and, judging from the 
absurd things which he ventures to utter, one should think that iiuthiiig but gain, 
in horae shape, could induce him so to risk bi.s reputation,! he may well wonder 
at a person sacrificing .36 per cent, merely for an honoutable name or two. But 
be \n himself but a poor “ man of the world,” after all, not to see that even 
litice 36 per cent, would have been no inducement with a mere uioney-getter ; 
for, as the result has proved, it was a losing auiccrD, the parties having been 
p^ only 18 per cent, of their advances, in two quarterly payments of 1) per cent, 
each, and then losing principal and interest of the whole for ever ! This is the 
blessing of living under a despotism. The bankers at II>derabad are accused of 
extravagant usury for asking 24 per cent, interest on money lent. But at Cal- 
cutta, any man leudiog money to an cdlt^ri or porebasiog aabaiv of iha most 
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Mr, Buckingham having a hundred co-proprietors, must, in my opinion, 
have been an additional cause of alarm to the Government. (45) It is ad- 
mitted that Mr. Buckingham grossly misconducted himself in India ;(46) 
his friends novr say that they cannot defend his conduct (47) He has been 
tried in this Court and other places, and the verdict has always l>een against 
bim.(48) His, therefore, is a lost cause ; but now bis friends modestly come 
forward, and say : “ We wish you to do something for him." Now, with 
respect to the co-proprietors, my opinion is, that they were takeu in by Mr, 
Buckingham, in order that he might receive their support in his struggle 
with the Government.f49) We have been reminded that Lord Hastings did 
not send Mr. Buckingham from India. His Lordship may have been worked 
u|)oa by the co-proprietors, not to exercise the power which in his secret 
mind he thought ought to have been employed. Whatever firmness of mind 
persons may possess, they are, in general, liable to be influenced, and to have 
tlieir conduct swayed by those about them. It is material to observe, in con- 
nexion with this part of the question, that it is stated in the printed papers 
circulated by Mr. Buckingham, that among his co-partners were persons 
high ill office, and of great commercial rank. I think it is highly probable 
that the noble Lord at the head of affairs did not send Mr. Buckingham from 
India, on account of the influence of the persons associated with him, and 
who were so associated in order to support him in the attacks which he was 
making on the Government(50) If Mr. Buckingham had merely wanted a 
partner, is it to be supposed that, when the property was so flourishing, 
(yielding 36 per cent.,) he could have found any difficulty iii getting an indf- 


productive propcity, ought to have 100 pef cent, at least; and even then, as in 
the case ot the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ he may only receive 50 before tlie other 50 
may be cut off from him entirely ! By what right of law or justice can the pro- 
perty of honourable and intellectual professions be thus dcstioylri, ihai 
vested iu the most abandoned and profligate cmi)loyments, houses 
and ill fame, Is respected and protected by tiiclaws ? Sir John Sewell 
and ought to be able to answer this. 

(45) If these had been natives of the country, pcilians it might; 
all Knglish gentlemen, and members of the ruling body ; so th 
hardly assist in piomoting their own overtluow. 

(46) No person has ever “admitted” any such thing. If Mr. Buckingham 
had ever even misconducted himself, the laws there would have punished 
him ; but never having been once convicted of any even the slightest misconduct, 
it is really too much to assume, without a shadow of jiroof, that gross miscon- 
duct happcticd, and has been since admitted. Neither of these assumptions are 
founded on a tittle of evidence. 

(47) His friends say no such thing; they are as ready as ever to defend it, if 
that were neces.sary : but it was not now tlie question in rii.vpnte. 

(48) It is untrue; whenever he has been tried, ihe verdict has been in bis favour. 


but were 
that they would 


To compaie discussions ui the hast India House, where any man may say any 
thing, however atrocious, without bbing called ou for inools, with a “ trial, 
where no assertions aic .idmUlcd but those suppoitcd by undeniable evidence, 
is a gross perversion of terms, unless Sir John Sewell, who makes thecomnari- 
aon, Is t(Mi ignorant to see the difference. 

(49) Mr. Buckingham was npt engaged in a continual struggle with (he Go- 
vernment ; he n.i often gave it praise as blame. His struggle was with corrupt 
underlings and confederated secretaries, who combiqetf their purses an#their 
influence to prei;c«t these abuses licing exposed : but they were defeated by 
rearon, defeated by law, and not being able to stand up against the moral newer 
of the press, were induced to ciush it i>y brute force. 

(50) This assumption is also incorrect. Loid Hastings, in a letter written 
under his own hand, and addressed to Mr. Kiimaird, since his return to England, 
avows that he was frequeiHlyimpoi tuned by those subordinate members of his 
Government, to send Mr. Buckingham out of the country, but that he as con- 
stantly refused to do so, being of oinnion that he had done nothing to warrent so 
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vidual to take so much of the concern as he wished to dispose of ? (51) Is it 
likely that a gentleman, who could disfx^e of a share of his prop^v to one 
or two persons, should saddle himself with the inconvenience of a hundred 
eo-jiartners, all liable to interfere with and perplex the management of the 
concern, (52) unless he had some purpose to serve by it? I am of opinion 
that Mr, Buckingham set up his paper with a determination to enrich himself 
by it, and cared for no political consequences, provideil he eflfected that 
object. It is impossible to read the hearts of men, and to ascertain their 
moiiv'es,— we must judge of them only by their acts. (53) We find Mr. 
Buckingham setting up a newspaper, and conducliiig it in a manner which 
was highly dangerous to Government. (54) Far from taking warning from 
the repeated admonitions of Government, ne continued in the same course, 
and associated with him persona of great influence, in order that he might 
the better effect his object, reganllessof what the consequences might be. (55) 
It being found inconsistent with the safety of the Government that Mr. Buck- 
ingham should remain in India, Government exercised their power (now 
approved Ijy all parties) (56) of sending him away. Jt was soon ascer- 
tained, however, that it was of little use to have sent Mr. Buckingham from 
India, (57) because, he continuing a proprietor of the paper, tlie journal was 
conducted according to his likings, either in pursuance of general instruc* 
Hems left behind him, (58) or in consequence of communications sent, from 
time to time, from this country. (59) It was a necessary consequence to 


(51) It is clear, that if .such an individual had been found, he would have made 
a bad bargain, and been a fellow-sliaref only in the min which followed. 

(52) It \vas an express .stipulation of the Deed of l’artner.ship, that the exclu- 
sive niaimgemeiit or the paper .should remain wiili Mr. Buckingham. 

(53) 'lie aits, then, were tho.se': that Mr. Buckingham was never once con- 

\lcte4;^iLbad one ; and that the only way in which he co«Wcniich hinrself, 
was mauling in sucii a manner as to deserve the respect and support of Ids 
t.ilciite|p8 wcll-cducatcd fcllow-countr}men, wliO were the only reader.s of his 
paper. . . . , . 

(54) As often as this is asserted, we shall .s.ay it is nntnic, and stated, con- 
ti.ii y to knowledge, for the base purpose of exciting prejudice again.st the indivi- 
dual. It was not dangerous, it produced no evil, c.xcept the luidcservod ruin of 
its too-poiifidlng conductor : and no man can have read the events of the times 
uilhout knowing that it did much good. 

(ftOj If the acts warned against were virtuous acts, it w'as a inent to disregard 
such warnings, and to lot no fear of consciincnccs deter liini from the per- 
formance of them. A highway nmii warns hi^ victim aL^aiiHt speaking at the 
peiil of ids life ; but is he who brave.s thi.s threat, and still speaks out, or lie who 
criiincs and cscaiic.s, the braver or better man ? No man of free and elevated soul 
would c\ert sell nimself to willing and .acknowledged slavery ; it is enough for 
abject and degraded minds to consent to thi.s. ^ , , , 

(.56) 'rhe remaining wa.s not inconsi.stent with the safety of the counti'y, nor 
the act of removal approved by all parties. It is condemned by all, except the 
''jeophant.s of power and open adniirer.s of despotism, and haswcccr been aci- 
mitted to be right by any others. . , 

(57) Then he could not of himself, have formed the evil ; for if he had, hia re- 
moval would have been ali that was needed to put a slop to it. , ,, ,, 

(5«) iTie general iustrrfctloiis left behind him were read at the India House 
by Mr. Hume at the last debate; and particulaily enjoined the conductors left- 
in charge oht, to avoid as much a.s pos.sible allofleuce to Government or ludi- 
viduals. 

(.59) Sir John Sewell’s ignorance of the facts of this case is even more gross 
than that of Mr. Poynder, (and this is saying a great deal.) It shows, however, 
his utter disregard of whether he is speaking truly or not, to talk lhu.s at ran- 
dom witliuut even making inquiries. He ought to have known that Mr. Buckmg- 
Imni was sent fiom India in February 1823. ariived in England m July following, 
and that the paper was putdown ^rly in October of the same year, before it was 
msible for any communication of any kind to have reached from Mr. Buckmg- 
nam from England to India Besides which, even had it been otherwise, nothing 

Oriental Herald, roL 9. 2D 
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their former net, that Government sbotild take care that the newspaper 
should not be conducted under Mr. Buckingham’s influence, and they, 
therefore, refused to license its publication so long as he was connected with 
it. (60) Government inflicted no fine on Mr. Buckingham, nor did they take 
away his types; (61) they only refused to license a paper which was con- 
ducted in a manner inconsistent with the safety of the state. (62) Mr. 
Buckingham says, that in consequence of this measure of the Government 
he lost every thing ; that types which cost 20,000/. sold for 3,000/.; and it 
is insinuated in Mr. Buckingham’s printed papers that Government com- 
pelled his agent to sell the types to Dr. Mustoii. This is not the fact. The 
types might have been sold to any person who was desirous of purchasing 
them. (6<) It appears that Mr. Buckingham’s agents continued to maintain 
the establishment in the belief that (iovernment would allow them to carry 
on the paper in the way they wished, (61) in coHsequcnce qf which an expense 
was incurred, which not only swallowed up all Mr. Buckingham’s property, 
but left him 6000/. in deirt. Mr. Buckingham has not published the wholeof 
the correB{)ondcncc which took place on the suliject of tlic licensing his 
paper, I take it for granted that he has published only so much as will serve 
his cause ; (65) but what he has given us does not bear out the statements 
wliich his friends make. It is said, that it was the fault of the Government 
that the establishment was maintained at Calcutta, because they (the Go- 
vernment) would not make up their minds as to the granting or refusing of 
the license. Now, it is quite clear from the portion of the correspondence 
wliich Mr. Buckingham has published, that at ihe date of the 10th of robruary 
the Government had determiued that the paper should not be carried on,( 66) 


that he might write in Knglaiul could be piintcd in India unles.s at the peril of 
the Editor there; whereas what he now wiiles and prints for himself in this 
country, will go out and spread itself oici the whole of llindoostan, tl^ exhibi- 
tion ()( Sir John Sewell among the icst, for the benefit of his reputatlA.'J^ suc- 
ceeding generations. 

(tIO) This drii elling can surely impose on no one, ‘ 

(61) No, they only icliiscd to lot them be used by any but one favoured man, 
who therefore obtained tliem almost for nothing, as they were of no value 
whatever t(> any one else. 

(62) Again, we say this i.s untrue. 'J’he safety of the state was never for a 
moment endangered; nor could any one hut an idiot or a madman really thiuk 
80 . All evidence and e\|K*ricnce belies the conclusion. 

(til) But no one else would mirchasc them, liccauoe no one else would bo 
jicrmifted to u.«e them for the onl> purpose for which, as a wliole, Uiey were of 
any value. 

(64) This is not true. The agents were not peimitted to do any thing as they 
wished It was to be conducted under a servant of Govciument as editor-anil 
thcrefoi'C as the Governinent wished ; and it w.is alter this wits assenleii to, fliat 
the license was del.iyod. 

(6,'0 Neither has Sir John .Sewell adveiteil to .all the correspondence. When- 
ever men produce aveimcnts, it is only those that aie held to he elucidating of 
the question at issue, Noiluiig unfavomable has been withheld, nor any thing 
unncccss.uy given ; but all Milficicnt is prcM'ivcd on record to convict Uie Indian 
Governiiicht of tlie grosscht iiijii'-tice. 

(66) Sir Jolm Sewell must suppose that all he says will be taken for giimted ; 
and without these corrective notes, peiliajis, many readers .suppose that lit 
would liardly v eiiturc an lusvei tioii a.s to a matter ot date, so easily ilcicctcd by those 
who will take the pains, if it vvcic not ically true. But bad and cunning men 
often count on this indolence of men to examine for thcinsehcs, to .say any thing 
that will serve their purpo.se ; and the ic.iders of the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ where 
no such errors are collected, will no doubt suppose all that lie savs is capable of 
iiroof. It is right, how'cver, that the readers of tiie ‘ Oriental Herald ’ should know 
better. On turning to the printed coi res|>oiidence adverted to ( which will bt; found 
at p. .579. of vol.VI I. of thisWork )thc reader will sec that the letter of the .Secretary 
of Government to Dr. Mustoii, date<l Kebruarv iOtii, and cited a.s an authority for 
tlie as.sertinn that (Wvermuent had determined tlie paper should not go on, asserts 
the direct contrary} and tells Dr, Mustou, that if he can get the property traos- 
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and notwithstaHdlng this decision^ Mr. Buckingham's agents still kept up the 
establishment. If Mr. Buckingham sustained any loss in consequence of 
the maintenance uf the establishment, 1 say it was the fault of bis agents, 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., whose duty it was, when they saw there was no 
)M)ssibility of obtaining a license, to have got rid of the concern immediately, 
llnder these circumstances, it appears to me, that Mr. Buckingham has cause 
to complain of his agents and not of the («overnmeut, and that he ought nut 
to call upon us, but upon them, to repay his losses. There, is but one point 
nioie to which I wish to advert. It has been suggested that Mr. Buckingham 
IS at present in extreme distress, anil I remember it was said on a former oc- 
casion, that, perhaps, before another Court was held, he would be placed 
within the walls of a prison. I congratulate him on not being there ; (67) but 
it is proper that we understand the fact as to his being in a state of poverty, 
lhappen to be infUrined about Mr. Huckitigham, that that gentleman appears 
to h\e extremely well ; and is, I uutlersiaud, the proprietor of certain shares, 
iiut (if such companies as liave lately been brought under the consideration 
of the Lord Mayur, but of a company so respectable, that they would fetch 
from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds. (68) So far, therefore, as appearances 
g), Buckingham seems to be a man in extremely easy circumstances. (69) 
Tlie case fairly stated apjicars to be this, that because Mr. Buckingham's 
!i<;:ents did not manage his alfairs to the best advantage, he comes before us, 
and ‘;ays, “ You must pay my loss — because I was prevented from doing 
mischief, you must oay iny loss.” It is not m tlie course of ordinary transac- 
tions that a man who has been prevented from doing mischief, (70) should 
come to the j)ersoHs whom lie attempted to injure, and ask them to pay the 


fctied to liiuiself as liis own, andc.an state “ that the interest of .Mr. Buckinf^haui 
in it isciuirelyaiid pcrmaiioritly ataii end,” no objection would be made! On 
till' JJtli^only two (lays afterw-ards, the liceii.se w.us at tually jfianted, and the 
n.cpcM' r|ii|Wcd as Dr. Mu.ston’.s pioperty in copyrii>lit and luateimls, all, it might 
be tiiily.^d, plundered from its oiiginal proiuieioi.s, and given to one who had 
nut a shITliiw of a right to its property. If Sir John Seweli’.s icgard for truth 
■iud respect for Justice is no hotter than this, he w'.as, indeed, worthy to be a 
I’lcMdent of ilie Briclge-sireet .\.s.sociatiou, and may well be pioud of the recol- 
Ictiion. 

(>7j A fate from which the timely a,ssi.s(aiicc of private friends alone saved 
liim. 

(ti't) Mr. Buckiiigliaiii has no sliaies in any eomp.'uiy whatever that .'ire worth from 
twche to tiltccii poiiec. Hi* iiecci held any, nor overpaid or received a shilling in 
cuimectioii with any company whatever; so that Sir John Scwell’.s information on 
Hiis '.abject is just as unliappy for hi'-ownchaiactcr foi accuiacyas all the rest. Mr. 
rhiclaiigham has nominal piopeity in a imblic journal, all hi.s share.s of which are, 
liouecci, nioitgaged, and without niiicli hope of .speedy ledempiion. But he has 
enen to those wlio h ive e'|)onscd Ids caii.so ample pioofs ot his condition, and 
ni'iicd even tho, sc who oppose it to come and judge for themselves, instead of 
Uking up imnoiirs at second hand. He states these details, not from any desire 
to intrude mine of liis unli.ippy hi'tory tli.iii is nece.'..sary on the world, but to 
I'lif down false and calumnious imputations ot permiiling othcr.s to say for him 
what he daied not say for himself. 

(6')j .\iul no doubt, if any b.tnkiupt iii London, the Giildsmiths— Poles— 
WilliaiiisiN, or any otliers,Avli<) were lately leduced fioni afllueiice to an inability 
to pay moie than halt their debts, were to he jr/'« by such unthinking men as 
^ii Jtilin .'Sewell, they would be thought to all npprurnures in ea.svciiciim8tance.s. 
Men do not put on rags and W(*ar ontwaul .signs of sipialid wretchedneKS, merely 
to preserve appeal ances ; nor would there f)e any visible dilferenee between a man 
of III] lime on the day he rcceiied 100,l)'ibf. ;vs a hyacy, and the day on which ho 
mil'll t lose the same anioimt hcioiid his all. Complaint is freijueutly made 
•I'MiiiRt the Edito) of this Journal of indulging in pei'.oiialities ; but what can 
exceed the Impel tinctice as W'ell as iiijustiec of huth per.sonaiity as this ? Be- 
"ides which, the que'tioii was chiefly as to the amount of leal loss, and real em- 
tianassments, witn which these pretended appearances could hive nothing to do. 

(70) I'bis is again begging the whole question. The opposite party c^led it 
being pi evented fiom doing “ good.” 
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expenses which he has been put to. (71) 1 will oppose the motioDi because 
1 thluk it would be wasting the property of my Co-proprietors to give the 
sutn (lemauded to Mr. Buckingham as a remuneration for losses occasioned 
by his own misconduct, and the bad management of his agents, {Hear.) 

Mr. Gaiiaoan. — The hon. Proprietor opposite (Mr. Poynder) concluded a 
long and tedious speech by recapitulating all the arguments he could hod 
against the propriety of establishing a free press in India. Whether he was 
privileged to pursue that course, I will not determine ; but at all events he 
might have selected a fitter opportunity for doing so, Mr. Buckingham’s 
misfortunes being the only question before us. The hon. Proprietor adverted 
to what he was pleased to tall the lawyer-like and technical address which 
had been employed in drawing up the motion, in order to prevent gentlemen 
from entering into the merits of Mr. Buckingham’s case. Whether or not 
the motion displayed the signs of lawycr-like and technical address, I do 
not care, but I have no hesitation in avowing, that great care has been taken 
in the wording of it to avoid giving occasion for entering upon the question 
of the merits of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct. The hon. Proprietor has, in my 
opinion, totally ininiaken the object of the motion. He says, that when we 
arc called upon to vote a sum of money to an individual, it is competent to us 
to examine whether he deserves it. Certainly; but that is not the question 
before us. We arc not going to vote money to Mr. Buckingham as a remu- 
neration or reward for jiast services. If that were the case, it would be fair 
enough to discuss whether he had deserved any such favour. I recollect 
tluit whcti it was proposed to vote a sum of money as a remuneration for past 
services, to an hon. (icntleman who is now a candidate for a sent in the 
Direction, (Major Carnac,) in which 1 hope he will succeed, I stood up in this 
Court and opposed the proceeding with all my energy. 1 was, however, ad- 
vised to read the papers ; and, having done so, I never in my life saw a case in 
which remuneration was so well merited. {Hear, hear.) Mr. Buckingham's 
case, however, is not one of remuneration for services. We are not to^examinc 
whether we have received a quid pro quo. It may be admitted, for the sake 
of the argument only, that Mr. Buckingham, by his delinquencies brought 
himself within the imins and penalties of the law. which were deservedly 
inflicted on him by his removal from India; and, had the case stopped 
there, there would have been no ground for the interference of this Court; 
but the question for our considcratiou Is, whether, subsequently to the pains 
and penalties of the law having been carried into elfcet, by Mr. Bucking- 
ham's deportation from India, the Government having, by its acts, uninten- 
tionally reduced him to poverty, we are not bound to make him some repara- 
tion for his misfortune. {Hear.) That the ruin which has fallen upon Mr. 
Buckingham was not intended by the Government, is, I think, apparent from 
the following extract from Dr. ^^uston’s letter to Mr. Bayley : “ 1 heard from 
Mr. Harrington it was your opinion that no license would be granted to me 
unless I became proprietor of the concern, or an actual transler of the pro- 
])crty was made from the present proprietors to others who should apply with 
me and the printer jointly, for a license to publish a newspaper. If this be 
the case, 1 have misunderstood Lord Amherst, who appeared to me to require 
only the exclusion of Mr. Buckingham from all and every power of interfer- 

(71) The persons asked to pay the expenses aie the I’loprictors of India Stock, 
for whose alleged benefit the incivsure.s in question weie pur.sucd, and who so 
proper to pay as they who bcncfiied by the rcnimal of this danger to the safety 
of ihcir enniii c ? Hut the act for which Mr. Buckingham was banished, was com* 
nlalniug of a wa.ste of the I’ropiietoi.H’ money, (if the rcienue of Indi.vbe theirs,) 
and a misapplicatum of their sen ants’ patronage, iii making a profligate iob of 
i)r. Bryce’s appointment. This was a benefit, and not an injury to the l^roprlctors, 
and so the authorities in Kiiglaiid thought: for they no sooner heard of it, than 
they sent orders to put down the job complained ot, and removed the revei-eud 
ureucher fiom his unholy otlke. As Mr. Bnckiughaiu was ruined for merely 
Sjtkmatiiig thdr wishes, who so propor as they whose views he had thus pro- 
moted, lo repair that loss ? 
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ence or coutrol, in no way to injure that geutleman’s property. Indeed, 
his Lordship distinctly stated it to be his wish not to injure the property vest- 
ed in the (lolumbiau Press j but this wish cannot be realized if the property 
be transferred from the present proprietors.'* That was Lord Amherst, cin- 
phaiically speaking. If, then, it can be proved that the property which Lord 
Amherst did not wish to injure has been totally destrojed, docs it not become 
us to make some coropcusalion, were it only to set his Lordship right with 
himself.^ The bon. Proprietor opposite, in the diffusion of his argument, 
alluded to every act of Mr. Buckingham's in India. There 1 think the hon. 
Proprietor travelled out of the record. Amongst other things, he said that 
the jury who acquitted Mr. Buckingham in India, did so because they 
were frightened. In the name of wonder, why should they be^ fright- 
ened.^ We are told that there is a public in India, The jury must con- 
stitute a part of that public surely they were not frightened at themselves ! 
In turbulent times, the eloquence of an advocate will sometimes induce a jury 
to acquit an offender who ought to he convicted ; but it is unfair for any per- 
son to say that a jury has acted wrongly because they did not do exactly what 
he wished them to do. But what has all that to do with the question of Mr. 
Buckingham’s projicrty having been destroyed after his deportation ? The 
hon. Proprietor, in the frisk of his fancy, alluded to the arguments of Mr. 
Serjeant Spankie and Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet against tlie freedom of the 
press. It is admitted that Mr. Buckingham did abuse the press ; that he was very 
Iicenlious, and deserved the punishment which he received ; (72) but what wc 
complain of is, that after the punishment was inflicted, his property was 
destroyed by the acts of Government, The hon. Proprietor, in drawing from 
the stores of his fancy, informed us that Mr. Buckingham had been guilty of 
bigh.treason. 

Mr. PoYNDER.— Surely the hon. Gentleman docs not mean to say that I 
stated anythiug of that kind ? 

Mr. Gahagan.— The honourable Proprietor certainly did not state that 
in the precise terms ; but he ‘•aid that Mr. Buckingham w ished to upset 
the (iovernment, and raise himself on its ruins, [llan.) I contemi. Sir, 
tliat if Mr. Buckingham had succeeded m the object which the hon. Pro- 
prietor had altrihutcd to him, he would h.a\e been guilty of high treason. 
[Urnr.) For the hon. Proprietor certainly did saj, in speaking of Mr. Buck- 
ingliam’s press, tlut it was his iiilciition, by iiitans of that insfrunicnt, to 
oserturn the Indian Government. The lion. Proprieior, alter making tlu» 
remark, had, in a sort of rage or ecstasy, introducoil to their notice the con- 
duct of Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Hunt. He then (|uotcd the remark of Mr. Jus- 
tice Hale upon mercy, winch was nothing more than a common and trite 
observation, which any jicrsou might heardelisered by the Judges every day*. 
These learned individuals arc in the habit ot saying, “ It is true that we owe 
mercy to (he prisoner, but it must not be forgotten that wc also owe mercy 
to the imblic.” Now, Sir, it is that very species of mercy which we ask 
on behalf of Mr. Buckingham. That imlividual liutl lieen visited with the 
full extent of punishment which it was . alleged his conduct deserved ; and 
beyond that, no Goicrnment, having justice fur its guide, could wish to pro- 
ceed. (Hear, hear.) When the hon. Proprietor speaks of mercy, docs he 
not know that mercy is the attribute of heaven Is he not aware, that It 
softens and subdues the force of temporal power ? Were it not so well known, 
I would quote the fine passage of our great Poet on this topic. Vou, Sir, in 
your high office, have many duties of a painful nature to perform ; but I am 
sure tbatyou arc always happy when those duties fall to your lot in tempering 
justice with mercy. I appeal to the gentlemen behind the bar, as the dispensers 
of justice, not to exercise their pow er with too rigorous a hand. It has been 

(72) If it be meant that this has ever been “admitted” by Mr. Buckingham 
or his friends, it is incorrect that it has been constantly asserted by his ene- 
mies, is most true. But it has been well obsciaed in a London journal, that 
there would be no more triumphant reply to all the charges of liccutlousnesi, 
than a literal reprint of all the articles ever complained of. 
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▼ery truly said, that the summumjits may be the summa injuria ; but here, 
those who have inhicted this heavy punishmertt on Mr. Buckingham, have 
gone far bevond the summumjus. It has been well observed by an bon. Pro- 
prietor, (Mr. J. Smith,) that the Judges, in apportioning punishment, 
always look to the circumstances of the olfendcr ; but in the instance now 
before us, every consideration of that kind appears to have been forgotten. 
The Indian Government, having fulfilled what they conceived to have been 
their duty by transporting Mr. Buckiugliain, ought not to have gone farther. 
Rigorous as that measure was, they might perhaps juitify it, by saying, 
that they adopted it for iheir security ; but what excuse can be alleged for 
taking those steps which destroyed Mr. Buckingham's property while he was 
himself in England? The noble Lord, at the head of the Indian Goverti- 
ment, might say, “ 1 have heedlessly rniiieda projierly which I never meant 
to destroy.” But of what avail would this confession be toMr. Buckingham ? 
That property having been ruined, no matter whether wilfully or Inadver- 
tently, surely the injuied p.arty should receive icparatioift If, Sir, the Indian 
(iovernment chose to exercise their |)o\vcr ainl rigour, they ought to take 
care at least that they oxerci'.cd it in jusiice. If they inflict an injury which 
they never intended, they ought uiuiiustionably to aiford some redress for it. 
(Wear, hear.) I shall suppose, lor the sake of argumetit, that any member 
of one of the great houses ot agency in taUutta had become obnoxious to 
the Governiuetit, and was sent home in cousetjuence. Suppose, for instance, 
that individual was Mr. J<dui Palmer, and tint he, for speaking or writing 
libels agaiust the Goveriimeut, was deported from India ; after that sciitcurc 
was carried into execution, could Lord Amherst say to the house of Palmer 
and Co., “ Gentlemen, I have, by the authority intrusted to me by law, sent 
Mr. Palmer out of this country, and 1 now w.vrii you that you slmll not carry 
on business under the designation of P.iliner ami Co. Not only that, but 
Mr. Palmer’s share shall be taken out of this linn • it shall be sent into the 
market, and it may fetch, unclertbe bauiiucr, whatever it will bring.” [Hear^ 
hear.) I put it to the Court, whether this would not be a case of great hard- 
ship, andoiie whiclulescrved reiuuneratiou ? Vet such was Mr. Buckingham’s 
case exactly — such was the injury iunicted on him ; and 1 call on you, in tlie 
name of justice ami eciuity, (if I inav be allowed to mention that nauseous 
dose, which the hon. Proprietor, Mr. Poynder, seems so much to (iislike,) to 
rcjiair the evil whieh has been inflicted on this inmh injured individual. 
[ffear, hear.) The hon. Proprietor has, in the course of lus speech, intro- 
duced avast number cd' topics that aie vvholly iiielevanl to the <iuestioii. 
He entered into a tirade against the London Lulversity ; and he took ocea- 
sion to tell us, that genius, if not balanced by judgment and jirudeiice, was a 
quality of the most deleterious and poisonous nature. Such truisms as these 
are familiar to us all ; but what have they to »lo svith the question before the 
Court? "Nothing whatever. And therefore their introduction was a mere 
waste of time. [Hear, hear.) 

I will now say a word or two ns to the law of this question ; and I approach 
the nucstiou, after the opinion delivered by the hoii. Proprietor, witii consi- 
derable apprehension ; for I fear that my ideas may be very dull and obtuse, 
and 1 am perfectly aw are of the acutem ss of bis faculties. The hon. Pio- 
prictor says, that the Indian (iovenmient was b\ law armed with power 
to do what has been done. He declares, in effect, that they bad a right, in 
the first instance, to scud Mr. Buckingham away, and afterwards to take 
those stops which havedestioyed his proixuty. But, Sir, the law says no such 
thing— ine law gave no such power. The Government might tay, “ Here is a 
person acting in u muiiiier which we conceive improper ; seize him, tipstafl'— ■ 
put him on hoarda vessel— scud him immediately out of tlie country.” The law 
gave the Governor-General a right to do this ; but the law at the same time 
said, “ Touch not the offemler’s property.” When Dr. Muston applied for a 
lic'ense, the regulations of the Government in the month of Ajiril ought to 
have pointed out to them the course which it was their dutyr to pursue. They 
might have said at once, ** You shall have no license/* and there would have 
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been an end to the matter. In that case, Mr, Buckingham’s agents would 
have known what to liave done. But, instead of that straight forward pro- 
ceeding, they had recourse to delay and procrastination. They said, " We 
know whose property this is, and it is of this property, while Mr. Bucking- 
ham is connected with it, that we are afraid. So long as Mr. Buckingham has 
any thing to do with it, we will grant no license.*’ This declaration was not 
made until after a long delay, and the luin of the property was the conse- 
quence. As I have said before, I do not believe that this deterioration of 
Mr. Buckingham’s property w.as ktiowingly and cohl-hloodedly effected. Jt 
is sufficient for my purpose that it was effected. It is sufficient for me to 
know that Mr. Buckingham has been deprived of the means wherewith to live 
like a gentleman. And when that is the case, surely 1 do not nsk too nuich, 
ulieii 1 call on the Court to grant him a sum which, though by no means 
equivalent to hial^jj^es, will yet send him away in some tiegree satisfied. 
{Ileor, heir.) 

I now beg leave to make one obscrvalioii, although 1 am almost ashamed 
ti> notice the mbjcct, mi certain reiuai ks winch have fallen from the lion, 
(iontlciiiau below me, (Sir J. Sewell.) That tfentlemau has alluded to the eir- 
ctnnst.iuces of Mr. Buckingham. What those circumstances are f profess 
not to he acquainted with— I disclaim all knovvlulge of them. 1 know not 
whether Mr. Buckiagliani be rich or jmor, though probably the latter is the' 
case ; that is a matter which I will not descend to inquuv into ; hut, Sir, if 
Mr. Buckingham had huflicunt propeily to purchase shaus in some success- 
ful project, if he had the good iorUuie to join lu some specul.itlon which lias 
not, like others of the I'lesent day, vanished into air, I congratulate him 
m )st sincerely on the fill t. hem .) I rejoice th.it he was ahle, while 

floating in the waters of misfortune, to sei^ea phuik, and thus to save himself 
from the destructive vortex of poverty and wietchcdness. (7.1 )—(//<’«/•, henr.) 

Sir (i. FoRnEs, — Considering thi-. Sir, as .in appeal to the humane feelings 
and liberal disposition of this ( ourt, I sliall alistani from saying one word on 
the circumstances which (H'currcd previously lo the departure of Mr. Bucking 
ham from India. I shall coniine myself to th.itwhuh appears to me to he 
admitted on all hands, namely, that Mr. Buckingham has suffered very 
heavy losses, that those looses could not have been in the contemplation 
of the Government of India, when the measures which produced them 
were resorted to ; and that this nnforiunatc gentleman’s situation is siuh, 
as calls on us to extend to him that digiec of .assistance which will 
lueveut him and his family fioin being reduced to heggaiy. As these are (he 
imints to be considered, I shall not enter at all into the subject of the policy 
of estal)li>hinij a free jtrcss iu India. It must, however, he in the reccdicctioii 
of the Court, that when I delivered iny sentiments on that subject, 1 always 
guarded them iu such a way as to pi event tlieir being construed into an nd- 
niission, on my fiart, of the propriety of settm.g up a perfci lly free press in 
that country. Having (hsiuissed that sul.ject, I shall new make a lew oh- 
‘^‘•rvaliotis relative to what has fallen fiom the hon. Gentleman oil the 
floor, (Sir John Sewell). With respect U» Mr. Buckingham’s pecuniary cir- 
onmstanccs, I have lYiimn to know th.it that gentleman will disclose with 
jdeasure what the state of his circu’iisf.auces is, and that Infeveii courts in- 
'pdry into his situation. Mr. Jhukiiigham, I c.iu assuietlie Court, is very far 
from being iii the state of afflucure tlesi nhed by the hou. Proprietor. If he is 
one sixpence before the world, it is a f ict contrary to what I think and be- 
heve. I know he is in debt to his ageiHs in India, and I am sure that not 
only they, hut individuals in this country, can hear out my statement. If 
Mr. Buckingham has shares, such as have l-e*;i alludid to by the hon. Pro- 
prietor, 1 nni unacquainted with the tircumstance, and I do iiotlielieve that 
It IS the case. It i« unquestionably the fact, that he holds a (juantity of Bast 
India stock sufficient to entitle him to .sit and speak iu this Couft ; hut 1 
know perfectly well that that stock is not his own. (//ear, A«ir.) Let me 


(73) Would to heaven that this were true ! 
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be perfectly understood . I mean to say, that he has been assisted by bis 
friends to obtain that stock. He has not purchased it with his own property ; 
and 1 may also be allowed to state, that he has not purchased it with mine, 
as has been insinuated in other quarters. 1 have, Sir, seen that assertion in 
pnnt ; and I am therefore not only jiistihed in denying the fact, hut I am 
called on, most positively, to disavow every thing of the kind. {Hear, hear.) 
It is said, Sir, that I have an interest in this question. 1 have, it is true, 
an interest, hut notof a pecuniary nature. It is an interest infinitely slroiiMr, 
in my estimation, than tliat of a pecuniary character— the interest of hu- 
manity. [Hear, hear.) It has been asserted, that I have advanced loans of 
money to Mr. Buckingham. 1 deny it. Mr. Buckingham does not owe me 
one shilling ; and, what is more, he never applied to me for assistance. 
[Hear, hear.) He has, however, Iweii assisted hy his friends, who, much to 
the credit of their feelings, came forward with their aid W^Jprevent him and 
his family from being turned into the streets. Yes, Sir, to prevent that gentle- 
man from being placed in the situation which the hon. Proprietor on the 
floor has congratulated him, in rather an ambiguous manner, on escaping. 
Mr. Buckingham has been assisted, — generously assisted by his friends, and I 
presume that is not a circninsiance that will militate against him. 1 trust it 
will not operate against, I will not say the claim of Mr. Buckingham, but 
Against the object which his friends have in view, in bringing this question 
before the Court. I rather think, Sir, on the contrary, that it will be con- 
sidered as strengthening the appeals so forcibly made to our feelingson this 
occasion. [Hear, hear.) As to the style in which Mr. Buckingham lives, 
1 can inform the hon. Proprietor, that he lives in the most humble and 
frugal manner. It would, i am sure, surprise the (.’ourt if I described to 
them the extreme moderation of that unfortunate gentleman. He has been 
obliged to give up a comfortable dwelling, which he was induced to take on 
his return to this country, in the hope of enjoying a property which he had 
left behind him in India, but which property bus sanlshed in consequence of 
the course pursued hy the Indian (iovernment. He is now in a worse situa- 
tion than he ever contemplated ; he is largely in debt to his agents ; he has 
been compelled, by distress, to remove from tins comfortable dwelling, and 
he has retired to a small house in the suburbs of this great city. {Htnr, hear.) 
1 pledge myself, Sir, if it he necessary, to put it in the power of any gentle- 
man in this Court to satisfy liimself of the truth of this statement. Such, 
Sir, is Mr. Buckingham’s situation at the present moment. That gentleman 
sits down, every day of his life, lothe most homely fare, without even a glass 
of wine or a glass of malt luiuor on his table. He is obliged to content him- 
self wit'll the chrystal stieam. If (Jentlemeii have doubts on this subject, the 
fact can be proved by Mr. Buckingham’s friends — for friends he has, who 
will stand hy him wliatever may he the result of this day’s proceedings. Yes, 
Sir, 1 am proud to say that he has friends who will support him, and advocate 
the cause of justice against ojipressiou, over and over again, even to the ter- 
mination of our charier ; aye, even to the conclusion of that which may fol- 
low ; and I earne-itly hope they will never lose sight of the object they 
have in view, until they have accomplished it. (Hear.) The object of my 
hon. Friend is, to make an appeal to the huiuunity of this Court, to grant to 
Mr. Buckingham a very small portion of that property which he has lost, or, 
to speak more correctly, of whicli he has been deprived, — not, as I am will- 
ing to believe, by the design of the Indian Government, or with the con- 
currence of the authorities in this country,— but which has been inevitably 
lost, under circumstances which have occurred subsequently to his leaving 
India. In m.iking this appeal to your humanity, 1 am happy to think, what- 
ever mavhe said in thi.s Court, or rather, whatever may not be said in this 
Court, that a great Iwdy of the Proprietors at large will be disused to adopt 
this resoluUop which is now under consideration. I will say, that out of this 
Court, and eWn within its walls, 1 have met with very few Proprietors who 
did not acknowledge that they are disposed to give Mr. Buckingham some 
remuneration ; and 1 trust, Sir, that wneu we come to the ballot, those gene- 
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rous feeliogs which ought to influence all humane and liberal mindi, will 
operate to procure for Mr. Buckingham the sum which is now called for. I 
enteruin a confident hope, that when we proceed to the ballot, a Urge body 
of the Proprietors will be found to sanction the proposition now before ut. 1 
am sure, Mr. Cbairniau, that such a result would not be unacceptable to your 
heart; and 1 feel very great pleasure, iu repeating what i have beard said, 
namely, that the grant which we lately extended to another unfortunate gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Arnot,) whose case has also been brought under the con- 
sideration of this Court, was mainly to be attributed to your exertions. 
To you, Sir, I am informed, the merit of that humane act is chiefly due, 
and it gives me great satisfaction to notice the gratifying circumstance iu 
thU place. — {Hear.) If that boon has been stopped, as I am sorry to hear it 
has, lu another quarter, 1 trust that the delay will be but temporary.— -(//ror.) 
If there be any d^ljiiincy, in point of form, which renders it necessarv to post- 
pone that measure of justice, I trust that it will speedily be remedied, and 
that ultimately, the wishes of the Proprietors will be complied with. [Hear.) 
01 this, Sir, 1 am sure, that should the results of the ensuing ballot be suc- 
cc'.bful, you will not be the last to give your suppoit in carrying into effect 
the resolution of this Court ; and I trust there are many honourable gentle- 
men around you who would, la that event, participate in the same feeling. 
This ([uestion, Sir, is not put forward iu the shape of a claim or a demand. It 
is brought before us as a matter of beneficence, compassion, and humanity. 
On that giuund, and on that ground alone, 1 earnestly entreat of this honour- 
able Court not to come to an adverse decision. I conjure them not to let 
what has been slated, and so ably and eloquently stated, in favour of Mr. 
Buckingham, particularly by the honourable Proprietor (Mr. John Smith) 
whose speech made so powerful au impression on the Court, to pass with- 
out producing a commensurate effect. [Hear.) From the manner iu which 
that excellent speech was received— from the weight which is attached 
to every thing which falls from the lips ol that honourable Gentleman, I 
augur favourably for the cause of Mr. Buckiiigbani. 1 bojic, Sir, that every 
Kciitleman will come to the ballot on this occasion, discarding from his 
lieart all unkind feeling towards Mr. Buckingham, and prepared to do that 
which his better feelings— the feelings of compassion and humanity must 
dictate to him, namely, to impart to Mr. Buckingham, to his wife, and to his 
(liihlren,(oneof them au iiifaiitouly a few months old,) that assistance which 
will enable them to maintain iheir present rank in society, and which will se- 
cure them from being plutiged into that situaiioii which has been adverted 
to by the hoiiouruhle (iciitleman on the flour, though not indeed with that 
feeling which I think should have been manifested on so melancholy an oc- 
casion. Sir, I anxiously hope that when we come to a ballot, the Proprietors 
will give to Mr. Buckingliaiii the trifling sum which is now called for. It is, 
hir, trifling compared with the exteiisiTc losses he has sustained, Imt still it 
will, to a certain degree, repair that loss. As I have before said, I have no 
iiiteiest whatsoever in this quc>tiou, except the groat interest of humanity; 
and 1 do not believe that there is one geutlcMuaii who has signed the requisi- 
tion before the Court, or who has put nis hand to the paper calling for u re- 
quisition, that has any more interest iu it than 1 have. 1 beg pardon for hav- 
ing stated my sentiments at such length. I could nut, however, avoid it, 
J'ir, as this is a subject on which I feel very strongly ; and 1 hope, however 
iiiadaquately I may have expressed myself, that the Court will give me cre- 
dit for speaking my opinion plainly and sincerely, (//ear, hear.) 

Mr. Weeding. — Much, Sir, as 1 respect the opiniou of the honourable 
Bart, who has just sat down— much as 1 admire his humanitv, which I am 
sure 18 the sole motive that actuates him on this occasion— still 1 cannot view 
the course taken by him, and recommended to the adoption of others, as one 
which it would be a safe precedent for the Court to pursue. The honourable 
Bait, bat strongly impressed on us the propriety of supporting itm interest of 
humanity j but, Sir, neeides the interest of humanity, we are called upon to 
look to the interests of our common county, to which every other consideration 
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oUf;ht to give way. (74) The question appears to me to be a sort of mixed- 
up one. Some of Mr. iiuckiugham’s friemU lay, that the present is an ap- 
wal to our compassion, while others assert that it is a claim on our justice. 
Now, Sir, if this money be granted, I should like to know on which of these 
grounds that grant is to be made. If I could fi>r one n.omeni suppose, that 
theic was the slightest claim ol justice in the case, then ray vote should be 
given in favour of this resolution. 

Jt has, however, unfortunately for the proposition that this is a claim of 
justice, been conceded by the honourable Member whose speech made so 
great an impression on the Court, and whose character must inspire re6|)ect 
wherever he appears, (Mr. J. Smith,) that Mr. Bnekiiigham had conducted 
himself in an improper uiatiner whilst in India. What iheii is the argument 
of that honourable Proprietor ? Why, Sir, alter he admits the misconduct 
of Mr. Buckingham, he procccfK to state, that he tliiiiks banishment in- 
dieted on that individual was more than commensurate *v\ith the offence, 
Such IS the ground on which he voles for this propoMiion. But, .Sir, let the 
(Jourt investigate this question a little more closely, and it will be found that 
the honoui able Proprietor has not adv anced a word in support o( his assertion. 
Heallows, as also does another (ientlcmau (Mr.(Jahagaii) that the imlivulual, 
whose case is now before the (^nirt, had incurred the penalties of the law; 
but then he says, that the mischiel of which he now complains was done sub- 
scnuently to the inflittion ol these penalties. 

Let us examine and ascertain how this appears. 'I'he ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ 
was continued, alter the depaiture of Mr. Ikickingliam, under the ilireelion 
ofaMr. Aniot: that individual nod pieeisely in the steps of Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The (ioverninent were, in cons»‘<juence, obliged to remove him (75) 
They could not send away the other conductor, (Mr. !saiid)s,) as lie was a 
Native. That individual said, “ 1 will stay here, and publish whatl please.” 
“ '1 hen,” replies the Government, “ we have another power ; we will take 
away the license, and you shall not publish olfensive lualier. (76) Such i« 
the extremity to vvlnch we are reduced by your conduct : we are compelled to 
act in this way, in justice to the great interests committed to our care.” 
Where, Sir, 1 atik,is the injustice of this proceeding .’(77) Government had 

(74) Can it be the “common intcicsts of mn* coimlry” to do that which 
must remler our name odioii.s in the evc.s of otlieis ? 

(71)) The tTOveinmeiit were fiot obliged to send him away, nor was this the 

E rcnu'dv,as the itsiilt piovcd; lor when lie was cone, the evil was imt 
t-d, but incrc'a.sed. 

^ (76) Neither Mr. SamUs, nor any other individual, ever used such language, 
cither directly or iiidiicctly. The U'scition of .Mr. Bmkingham, when he left 
India, was, that lii.> paper being then Iclf under the care of an Indian-born 
Editor, wbo could not be haiii.''licd wiihoui a tiial, it vvmild he amenable only to 
the hitrs. It had not then any license, foi the law lequiiing such iit'cn.«e was not 
even proposed till .yomc inonth.s this a.''SCitioii was miidc. So great i.s the 
hsOiorance of the plairuvt fact.s connected with this inattei, manittsted in cveiy 
Debate oti it at the India Hou.h*, that the icadns ot them in India, who are 
Acquainted with the ical state of theca''C, niiwt have the greate‘<t contempt for 
the umlei’Stamlings of the men who conUnually piclcnd to speak on wh.it they 
do not nndci’stanu ; or for their chat acters, if they really do understand the sub- 
ject, and purposely pei veit their i.tatt nieuls ot it. 

(77) 'Phe Inju'tiee of this proceuHng rollsi^ts in this - that there was in Cal- 
cutta a Supreme Court of Jll^^k•c, a Biitish hcncli, a briti.sh bar, and a British 
juiy, adequate to the tiial und pimishment of all oH’ciiccs vvliatever; and yet, 
ui!>t«iaofhhngiiig the matter befoie ilu.s tribunal, which is competent to the 
]mni.shment of the highest criims, even minder and liea.-on, it wa:, slnit out fiom 
the protection of the law. and dctci mined hv the mere will and pleusuie of one 
Intspon^ihle individual. Would Mr. Weeding think it no injustice to have hi» 
couutiuK-hmise and all its hn.>iuc.ss broken fj|) in this arbitrary imumei ? Or 
would ho not complain, if the Chairman of the Court of Dnectors, who is 
ucce.'isatily the superior of the Governor-Geuenil, should scud lii.s clerks a letter, 
declaring that so long as (Mr. Weeding) had any share in his concern in 
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110 private end to answer in proceeding thus ; but they were hnperativHy 
called on to protect all these great interests which are connected with the 
Hiitish uaniCy or upheld by means of the British connexion with India. It 
was, Sir, to prevent that connexion from being shaken to its foundation ; it 
was to prevent our Indian empire from being altogether destroyed, that your 
authorities abroad resorted to* this measure. (7 h) They were obliged to do 
so ; they could not have acted otherwise without betraying their trust, (//cerr, 
hear.) Would it not then be wrong. Sir, if the Proprietors, giving themsehes 
up to their feelings of humanity, agreed to a motion which indirectly censures 
their Indian Government ? (//me, hear.) Would it not be to record, as er- 
roneous and mistaken, the course pursued by that Goveniment, and tliereliy 
to sanction the revival of those practices which th^-y had felt it to he their 
duty to put down .^(7^) I nin sorry to be compelled to niahe these remarks, 
hut It is tieces^fy, in discussing such a subject, to speak explicitly. (80) 

Iboad-hticct, it sliould iic\cr be pumittcd t«>goon? Ueally, the Christian 
luaxim of doing to othcis as you would they should do unto j on, seems to lie 
([iiite lost siglit of by those advocates, who boast most loudly of their res|H’ct for 
n-liuion and the social \iitiics. 

(7Hj Itisiinpossihlethat Mr. Weeding cMbrUrreihU, without wanfingcomnnm 
sense ; and iiupossible th it he can .w// it, it he docs not belicie it, without being 
Mill worse. What ' if the ‘ Calcutta Joiunal ’ had been iiciniittcd to go on, as a 
mere piinting concern, sending foitli adurtivenicut', shiptiir.g-.ii rivals, births, 
maiiiages, deaths, prices cniicnt, and all the other harmless niatier which an 
Imlicin eeiiMii ship might admit, and under which it micht still have yielded its 
[iioiaietots a piofit id thiee oi four thousand a year ; it this had heen |ieimitled, 
would the mere i.ict ot Mi. Buekingliani leserviiig a poition of that proht in 
Kill-land, liavc “de.stio)ed our Indian empiie”? Is it not di''gracefiil to the 
Kiighsh name to see an empite of such extent committed to the care of such 
drivellers as these? Itvvas well said by Mr. Mini ay’s ‘ Uepresentative ’ the other 
(lay, that “ India was coinniitted to the iiile of tweiity-lour gentlemen, to whom 
it would be a sarcasm to apply the name of statesmen.” Ami we may add, that 
tlicdetence ol its Goveinment abroad lias been lieie undertaken by tlirec only, — 
Ml. Puynder, Sir John Sewell, and Mi. M'eediiig, to whom any name that we 
can imagine would be misapidied . we know ot no teim in any language suf- 
fieieiitly expies'iive of the inintcility wliieli these tliiee individuals have evinced 

111 what they have voliinteeud, vvitl'i an affectation of oiacnlar wisdom, on this 
oeeasion. We ventuic to say thus much, however, that the Annals of the World, 
it MMsacked for a century, could not piodnce anv pai.illel to the absurdities 
iitteied at the India House, on tlie discus-'ions of this Miiglc question.^ “ Uur 
Indian empire, shaken to its touiidation, and alto, getlier destioycd,” If “ this 
invaMire” (i. c. the giving Mr. BuckiiighaiuN pinpeity avyay to Doctor Muston, 
hir him to use, in a particular way, for his o/ni beiuht, instead of using it in the 
V ery same way loi the benefit of the lightful owner,) “ had notbeen pursued !” On 
what a fiail touudation, then, mint this empire of oin.s stand, when it might be 
so easily overtlirown ! Mr. Weoding’.s name must, evei altei thi.s, be held in 
leneiation, in the A'mf, at least, wheieiiieii who-e intelb-ets areimpalrcd have 
been objects of adoration fiom the earliest ages, and be woi shinped h.s being 
umlerthe particular influence of some .spitifu.il but iiicoinprehcnsible power. 

1,7'J) If tile course taken by the liidiaii Goveiiiineiit vvcic purposely meant to 
dcstioythe property of an individual, then restoi mg that propcity would be to 
deelaie that couise mistaken anil eironeous. But if the course were merely 
meant to remove an individual, and destiny disciis.vioii, without unnecessarily 
invading property, then the icstoration ofwli.it had iK'Cfi nninfenliuruilly 
de.stroyed, could not be legaided a,s accnsiue, since it would be inei'ely ftilhlling 
the original intentions of the Goieinment i'‘^elf, in seeing tlie meafinre intended 
for the public good carried into efieet with the lea.st possible injury to private 
weal. As to any thing done heic baCuig the effect to revive discnsslous which 
the Government in India wislicd to put down, it is, if po.ssiblc, more absurd 
still ; for, 1st, liavethev not the same povver as before, whatever a>ay be said or 
done here, to remove* eveiy obnoxiou.s person without trial; and, 2dly, to 
withdraw the licenses r.f every in the country, «tch and all without a 
moment’s warning ? And is not tnis sulficient security ? 

( 80 ) We think so too : these subjects should not be handled with any false 
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What, I ask, doei the Motion before the Court set forth ? ''That in coma* 
qucnte of the losses sustained by Mr. Buckingham through the proceedings 
of the Bengal Goverutuent, subsequently to his leaving India, it be reconi' 
mended to grant him a certain sum of money/’ Now, Sir, in my opinion, 
those who make this appeal ad msericordiam to the Court, should rather have 
commenced their preamble by saying, that the loss was sustained in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of Mr. Buckingham, and of those who continued 
the ‘ Calcutta Journal ‘ after him. Sir, you are culled on by this Resolution 
to condemn your Indian Government, to condemn the previous voles of this 
Court, and even to condemn yourselves for that which you have done as a 
Court of Directors. Are you, I ask, prepared to say, when you apply to 
Parliament for a renewal of your exclusive privileges, that you agreed 
to a proposition casting censure on your Government^ (or having taken 
those steps which appeared best calculated to sceuWSf/the safely and 
tranquillity of India ? (81) If you are prepared to do this might not 
Parliament turn round and say, “We must alter the system, for your 
conduct in this matter shows that jou cannot govern India properly” ? It 
may be said hy gentlemen that Mr. Buckingham’s case demands commise- 
ration. If it be so, Sir, then let his private friends conie forward and assist 
him. If they are of opinion that hib talents can be rendered as available here 
as they are said to have been in India, let them enable him to exert those 
talents; but let not us, by a blind obcdieuce to our feelings, give up that 
character which we are bound to support. Let us not do any act that may 
compromise those great chartered lights by which both England and India 
have been so highly l)cuertttd.(82) When gentlemen touched on this ques- 
tion of compassion and conimiseriitiou, I would ask them to consider what is 
the course pursued if a man be condemned for an offence in this country. ]ii 
some instances the criminal is punished with death, and of course his family 
must suffer hy that judgment. But, Sir, it was never supposed — it was never 
heard of, that the family thus berelt of its natural protector had any claims 
on the Government of the country. No man could be absurd enough to rea- 
son, that, because the life of the individual was sacrificed, those whom he left 
behind were to be supported hy the public bounty. It is very true, our feel- 
ings arc often interested in the fate of an individual thus circumstaneecl ; but 
would it not be an incentive to vice and witktdncMs, il the family of a man 
justly condemned were to be supported by the Govermnent? (Ki) How would 


delicacy. Mr. Weeding is i ight in speaking out, and so aie his wortliy colleagues. 
But we hope that when they a.''.suiue the piiiilege lor iheinsdvcs, they will readily 
accord it to otheis. 'I'liey h.ave spoken plalnl> ; so aUo haie we : lint let them 
remember, that in all ca>,es it is they who ha\e set tlie example; and as the 
choice of weapons was theirs, let them not eoiupUiii if the wounds they inflict 
on their feelings or reputation arc not easily healed 

(81) If this argnineiit be woilli any thing, it would apply to every act that the 
Indian Governnient ever had coinmitteil, or ever could commit. It is in effect 
saying, “Never admit that cither you or your servants have been wrong, but 
always contend that your Goveiiiincnt is the best possible Government; lest, by 
admitting it to have ever been, even in the most nniinpoitant matters, once in 
error, the whole thing may be taken out of your hands 1 ” This is really lelling 
ns beliiiid the curtain of piiWic life, indeed \ 

{(i2) This may be safely disputed. 

(8d) When criminals tu e comlenmed to tran.sportatlou, which is the most analo- 
pn.s case, the Government of this country at least do not go about to see if tliey 
have left any nroperty behind tlum, in oider that they may destroy this also, or 
ureveut its being used for the benefit of the criminars family in his absence. The 
family of the transported man aie, no doubt, deprived ot the advantages they 
might derive from Ins being still peiniittcd to labour in the conntiy in which aU 
hli orospects were foimcd ; this ii inevitable; and in so far as Mr. Buckingham’s 
family were injarrdjby his mere banishment fioin India, and the stop put to hla 
personal labours there, no complaint is now made. But it is because his property 
was pmued and destroyed q/?4r his banishment, and in his absence— which is 
never done to felons In this country— that he justly complains. He does not want 



this proposition apply to a military Government ? If any of our militarj- ser- 
vants were sent home, are they, on account of some incidental hardship, to 
receive relief ; their own irregularities having originally produced thehr mis- 
fortune? (84) Would it not be a perversion of all reason ? — would it not tend 
to the destruction of all those interests that connect India with Englaud ? — 
and would he hoped long connect those countries, if we were for a moment to 
recognise such a principle ? 

1 will not trouble the Court with any more observations, except upon one 
poiut. 1 am sorry to bear hard on this individual, but 1 must s^ak out on 
this occasion. We are an associated body ; and when a gentleman was brought 
forward, and described as one who was worthy of receiving our bounty, it is 
right that we should consider what claim he has on our compassion. It is, 
Sir, well known, that Mr. Buckingham is editor of a public journal, a period- 
ical work, and l^ow does he conduct it? Why, Sir, there is scarcely a page 
of that work in wblch he does not denounce the highest privileges you nave 
—in which he does not condemn your exclusive trade, your government at 
home and abroad, and indeed your whole system. Yet, Sir, he sits in this 
Court, which is rather an extraordinary circu instance. It is curious that he 
should associate with us, as a member of this great body, at the same time 
that he declares to the world that we ought to give up those rights and immu- 
nities which form the basis of our connexion with India, — a connexion which, 
1 repeat, has operated most beneficially for the interest of that vast empire. 
Surely, Sir, conduct such as this does not form a crown ot praise for Mr. 


to be suppoited by the India Company, oi that liis family should bo mnlntained 
at their cost. He is tlic aiowcd and luishniikiiig enemy of their whole system 
of gmernment ; tliough not more .so than the gieathi'^torlan of India, who, not- 
withstanding that hokility, enjoys their favour and rew’aitl. Hut hcf/oM say, that, 
enemy a.s he is, he de.senes (being iiiiioceiit and unconvicted by any law) to be 
treated with at lea.st as inncli con.sideratlon as a condemned tclon; that is, to 
haie the pioperty (on which his family might live cum alter he had been de- 
stiojed) lett uniiolated. Ho docs conceive that he is entitled to ns inueh consi- 
deiation, in this lospcot, as Hnonaparte, who, by the very men who outlawed 
Inni, ana openly encouraged his mutder, as lidding the woild of a monster, was 
)ct permitted to enjoy while living, and bequeath when dead, his own peisoiial 
and pihalo propel ty ; which i.s indeed le^pecled in all captuies by sea and land, 
and in the contests ot the ino.<-t uncivili/ed nations. Even the .savages on inhos- 
pitable co.ists, who seize the geneial caigo ot ships washed upon ilieir shores 
aie frequently found t<' show tegaid to individual propeity ; and on that puit of 
the coa.st of England whore the.se scenes most licquentiy occur, the Inliabltanis 
often form themselves into a guard or a watch over (he Ir.igmeiits of the wreck, 
which they gatlier up for the imuijosc of lestoring to the unhappy individuals cast 
upon their shores. Ilut the Ea‘«t India Company, moreeinel and more barhaious 
than the worst savages of which we liave ever heaid iiieiitlon, first unnecessarily 
cau.se the shipwreck of one of their countiyiium’s (oitune.s then look approv- 
ingly on while their servants set the elements of dc.stiiietion to work upon it in 
the most (lowerfully effective manner;— and, lastly, when the mined individual 
liiinself asks permission to mnlertake a voyage of half the globe, merely to gather 
up what fragments of the vvitxk may then be left, they refuse him this last hope, 
and sec the whole exullingly swallowed up in the remorseless waves ! ! We say 
again that nothing half so cruel as this wa.s ever heard of among untutored 
savages : it is brutal, barbarous, and deinoiiiacal. 

(114) The very thing heie depi crated happened little more than a year ago, in 
the case of Mr. Marjoiibanks, a civil senaut, who, in conscqnoncc of neglect of 
his own, did not land at the Cape, (where, had he landed, he would have been 
entitled to be continued in pay.j but came on to England, where, by the regula- 
tions of the service, he was not entitled «o the same allowances. Yet, though the 
change arose entirely fiom his owm “ irregulaiity,” he pul in a claim for flOOO/. ar- 
rears of pay while he was in England and doing nothing ; and it waseranted to him 
with scarcely a dis.scntient voice, and that voice certainly n^Mr. Weedliig’.s. 
Blit Mr, Marjoribanks was the brotlier of an East India DlfegtOf : and Mr. Weed- 
ing Afw sufficient sense to peradve that this is not the cla.s8 of applicants whose 
rieniaods should be judged by any principle bnt that of immediate compliance. 
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Buckingham surely, Sir, conduct such as this does not entitle that gentle* 
mau to appear before us, in J or ma pauperis ^ to ask for a reward from the 
Proprietors of East India Stock. I will uot say other things which are in my 
recollection, and which certainly would not further the cause of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, because 1 do not uish to bear hard on that individual. All 1 shall 
say. Sir, is, that wc cannot with propriety do that which is required of us,' 
and I trust that the Proprietors will ultimately negative this rcsolutiou. (85) 

Dr. GiLCiinisT.— I believe. Sir, every one will agree with me tliat persecu- 
tion, whether real or apparent, never fails to create friends for the object 
whom it has endeavoured to oppress. VVe have get a saying in our language, 
of “ Give the Devil his due.” it is a favouiile maxim of mine, Sir ; and if 1 
saw his Satanic Majesty at this moment on the floor of the Court, and the 
Proprietors attacking him tin all sides, I wouhi hasten to his assistance, and 
act as hi*, bottle-holder. {He<n\ hear y and laughtir.) I ssw that persecution 
is the most odious of crimes ; and in proportion toils virulence it excites feel- 
ings of compassion for the persecuted party. The Inm. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Poyuder) deprecates the possession of talent, and even of perseverance; 
at the same time. Sir, he shows that he has sufficient perseverance and talent 
himself to give a wrong bias to the ( oiirt; and therefore I must put you on 
your guard against being misled by him. When 1 came down to the Court 
this morning, 1 thought the business would be soon over : the merits ol the 
case were so clear, that I did not suppose the discission could last more than 
an hour or an hour-aud-hall. 'I'he two gentlemen who opened the debate 
stated plainly and distinctly what was the motion before yon. But the hon. 
Gentleman opposite gets up, and what does he do? — Why, he relates over 
again the whole story which has hem live or six times before the Court 
already. Really, Sir, his object seems to have been to take up your time, 
and not to give yon any fresh information. The subject, however, afforded 
him an opportunity of showing his powers of oratory ; and the hon. (icntle- 
inan has made a tolcrab’y long, ami, 1 ailmit, rather an able speech. 1, how- 
ever, am sorry for the lino of argument he has taken, It has been said by 
one of our poets, 

Music hath cluu ins to sot (he the savage breast, 

To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak. 

And, Sir, I will say, that mercy ought to have charms to subdue the hu- 
man breast, to expand the human heart, and to induce men to throw aside 
tlieir feelings of strict and stern justice. 


^ (Ha) it is ically \ci v kind «»t .Mi. Weeding not to “ beat too bard” on an indi- 
vidual, of whom, hovvcvei , he s.i)s all the evil that he know.s; if lie knows more, 
we invite him todiselose it, and we 'hall sCe wlio can render ibe be^t account of 
liliiiself to the woiUl But lii.s idea that no man should sit in tbc India House 
Court who disappuned of the sy^lem there advoe ited and pur.Micd, is quite new, 
if uoL ingmiious. If tins were time, then no in.in sboubi sit in Pailiaimnt but he 
who aiiproied all its nieasuies— no man live in Kmdand but be who approved 
cveiy thing done in it— no man inbahit the glubi itself but he who thought there 
vva.s nothing in it to refoim. 'I'liis i.s leaily a degree of optimism far Mirpa.ssing 
nil we ever imagined to e.\i^t ; and, if acted «)n, wtmld go the Icngtli of e.xcluding 
cveiy man fiom eveiy pl.irc or eoiii|ian\ with the eiitiie conduct of whicli he was 
not thoroughly «aml enlirelj satUtied ; m> that societies would have nothing to do 
hut pass tlicir tiiiu’ in mutn.d and ii'cipiocal piabe and admiiation. We do 
denounce “exclusive pm ilegcN,” ami nunc especially the e.xclu.sive privilege to 
strip and plunder untried and innocent men we do .say tlint the continued 
existence of such a bodv ot eli.tileicd opprex-ois as the East India Company, 
otnibt not to exis( anutbci moment. In .saving this, we lepeat only what millioii.s 
besides ouraelvea fed and .svy in private, though to us alone almost is left the 
t;vsk of publicly denouncing this intoleiablc monopoly. We have said it in the 
Court— wc say it out of the Coiirt—aiid as long as we have the means of giving 
uttciance to otir,||hotighti», we .shall rejieut it again and again, till ev^iy ear ui the 
kliigdoui .sball ha^e heard the deuunciatiou, and till every bean shall' be roused 
to demand of the nation tiie abblitiou of such au ackbovvledgcd system of irre- 
sponsible despotism as this, 
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We are all men, we are all liable to error, and while I admit tbat Mr. 
Buckiughatn may have done something wrong, yet 1 will contend that bis 
losses ami sufferings ought not ou that account to be excluded from our mer- 
ciful consideration. The fame of Mr. Buckingham bas travelled over the 
four quarters of the globe— it is known wherever there is a press in existence. 
As a man of talent he deserves our respect, as a man suffering under the 
pressure of misfortune he claims our commiseration. His prujierty has been 
wholly de'.troyed— his children and himself have been ruined. Shall we then 
under these circumstances refuse him assistance, shall we suffer ourselves to 
be hung up in chains before the w'orld as a set of inhuman people by declining 
to relieve him.^ especially when he comes to complain of losses that weie 
caused by measures adopted subsequently to hia leaving India. Thehon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Poynder) has, 1 cannot tell how, brought into his 
speech something^about the London Uiii%'ersity, which certainly had nothing 
to do with this subject, I happen to belong to that University, and glory in 
the fact; becau'e 1 wish to do every thing in my power for the benefit of my 
fellow citizens, and I would gladly enable every poor man to read and write. 
It has been argued that we ought to be cautious in rewarding Mr. Bucking- 
haul, lest wu should hold out a bad example to other persons in India. Nothing 
can be more fallaciuiH than this argument, because punishment was in ter- 
rornn over the heads of offenders in India. We have been told that the Go- 
vernment is a pure naked despotism established by law. What man then, 1 
ask, would have the hardihood to write against such a system, wlieii a baiter 
might be iiniuediatcly placed about his neck, and an order given to send him 
out of the country. As yet, thank God, they had not the power to hang an 
olfetKler of lliis description. {Laughter.) Sir, i think not only the gentlenieu 
01 ) your side of the bar, but ilie l*roprietor« at large, ought, for the purpose 
of preserving our characteras a body of generous, good, honest men, to agree 
in this resolution. 1 hojie, tlierefoie, on this occasion the Court will be in- 
duced to hubstitute mercy for what some may call rigid justice, but what I 
conceive to be Irarsliness and severit}. [Hear, hear.) If I were situated as 
the hon. C'liairman i-, having in mv hands a power to dispense merey, and 
if either law or Gospel approached me, and vvliispered revenge, I would say, 
get behind me, Satan. [J laugh.) I know Mr. Huekinglinm to be a gocid 
and worlliy man, and I (an assure von, that I would not come liere in a cloak 
of deceit to make a speech lor the purpose of deceiving you. Several hon, 
(leoilemen will shortly comeliefure the public as candidate* lor the Direction, 
I have not a vole at jiicscmt, but I would iievcribeloss adv ise them to put 
their best foot foremo.st, and that foot is the loot id mercy. As to the 
fear ihat, if this lesolution were carried, it would be attended with inis- 
cliicvous effects in India, it is pcifcctl) absurd. Who vviih his eyes opcu 
would now go to India to live under a pure despotism Nothing but sheer 
iieces'.ity would induce men to go out there. Uu()uestionably no man would 
think of proceeding to India to set up a paper, and to write as Mr. Buck- 
nigliain iiad done. He might as well take the bull by the horns, or the tiger 
by the whiskeis, as attempt to oppose the measures of the (iovernment. I 
can assure ) on, Sir, that you will mtliuMue the piiblie mind much more liy 
tlie exercise of mercy in this case than liy dealing out the most rigid and 
vigorous justice. 

1 beg the whole of the hon. Proprietors to consider this as a case that calls 
for commiseratiori, I say the whole of tlie hon. Proprietors, because 1 do 
not understand the distinction that has been made by one Gentlemau, who 
seems to think that there are two Courts within tliese walls. I always un- 
derstood tliat there was but one (Jourt of Projirietors — that the gentlemen ou 
tlie other side of the bar were incmbcr.s of that C'lUirt—and that the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, more as a matter of courtesy than otherwise, 
lircsided iu this hon. Court. Before 1 sit down, 1 iutreat iny fellow Proprie- 
t >rs to weigh this subject well, and to act as the hone'l hcflrttaud feelings of 
Ihiglishtnen would lead them to do when not perverted by political purposes, 
or thwarted by political interests. I have not the power to ballot, but if I 
had fifty votes 1 would give tbeoi all iu support of this resolution. 
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The Hon. D. Kinnairo.— It does not strike me, Sir, that anjrremark biM 
fallen from the other side which requires any answer on my part. With the 
observations made on tho subject of the liberty of the press in India^ I have 
nothing to do. I have not raised that question ; I have studiously passed It 
by. 1 must say, that 1 have not heard a single well-founded objection agaihst 
this resolution, and I really believe, that there is no feeling in the l^om of 
any man in this Court that would not be gratified by its success. I give those 
who have opposed It credit for doing what they take to be their duty ; ^ 

1 must also give them credit for suflicient goodness of heart, if the resoluUon 
be carried, to rejoice at the circumstance, (//mr, hear.) 

The Chairman. — Before I desire the niutiun to be read, 1 wish to offer a 
few remarks on the subject now under consideration. 'I ho hon. Mover and 
Seconder of this motion, did, in the month of January last, when the same 
question was before the Court, tall for the production of qertaiu papers, on 
Avhich, as 1 understood, they intended to found a motion for a grant of money 
to Mr. Buckingham. I tlien stated, that if the Court desired to have those 
papers, I would offer no objection totlieir production, provided it was clearly 
understood, that that acquiescence should not involve me or the Court of 
Directors in an assent to any motion that might afterwards be founded on 
those documents. An amendment was moved by a learned Gentleman— 
(Mr. R. Jackson) to this motion for papers, namely, That the Court of 
Directors be requested to take into consideration the losses sustained by 
Mr. Buckingham since liis departure from India.” Each of those proposi- 
tions was negatived. I therefore conceive, that the question was completely 
decided on that occasion. I then pointed out the inconvenience which must 
necessarily arise if the course proposed at that time were adopted; and I am 
sure, that if the present motion he carried, the Court of Directors will he 
placed in a very awkward situation, considering the determination to which 
they had formerly come, I would now, ns I did before, advert to the differ- 
ence between tlie situation of a Proprietor who had not a scat in the direction,^ 
and a member of the Court of Directors. Tlic Court of Proprietors may in-' 
dulge in those feelings, tho exercise of which must he pleasing to every person ; 
hut the Court of Directors arc hound by an oath to do that which they c^- 
ceive to be justice to all parties, and to the stipulations of that oath they must 
adhere. They have no choice whatever. It would, in iny opinion, argue a 
want of candour if 1 did not now state, that the sentiments of the Court of 
Directors on that subject arc not to be changed. Since the question has been 
considered, I have had communication with the President of the Board of 
Control, and that Right hon. Gentleman unites in opinion with the Court of 
Directors, I should be extremely sorry to see these different authorities at 
variance with the Court of Proprietors ; yet if this motion were carried, such 
must undoubtedly lie the case. I am, it is true, about to quit the chair in 
the direction ; but 1 must declare, that if I were a member of the executive 
l»dy, and^is q^uestion came before me, my present opinion would remain 
unchangeable. {Hear.) 1 have now discharged what 1 conceive to be ^e 
duty I owed to myself and others, and 1 shall merely request that the molion 

Mr. Hume.— Sir, the oiiservations which have fallen from you are of so 
extraordinary a nature, that I must say, long as 1 have attended this Court, 
1 never heax^ any thing like them. Such a speech was never delivered here 
before. We are told that the opinion of the Court of Director* is vnehangeeMe, 
and that the Board of Control concur in that opinion. But, Sir, in the course 
of ray experience, I have seen them alter their opinion very suddenly. I have 
known them to adopt a particular principle at one hottr, and the very next to 
c hange to its opposite. I therefore call on the Proprietors not to be deterred, 
by the declaration of the hon. Chairman, from taking their own v^ew of this 
question. To say that , men would adhere to such and such opinions, is futile 
—it is looking into fn|ari|y. 1 think it is a libel on the Court of Directors to 
suppose, If this qucstion iypra, carried by a large majority of the Proprietors, 
that no attention would be jptid to the opinion of so great and enlightened a 
hotly. (Hear, hear.) As one ofthese who demanded justice for Mr, Buck- 
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id^ham> I put in my claim to protest against the proceeding which has lust 
takvn place, and 1 warn the Proprietors not to let the speech of the hon^ 
Cbairtuan iufiuence them In any decision to which they may think proper to 
come. If this Court expresses a c^ffereu^piniou from that of the hon. Chaiiv 
man, and if unfortunately the Board of^mrectors, and the J^rd of Control, 
refuse to act in cdnc^h^nce with that opinion, l^hall console mytelf with 
the reflection that I have done my duty. To the puhlic shall then leaye the 
question, in the firm belief, that through them Mr/'Buckingbam will ulti* 
mately have justice done to him. * " 

The Chairman.~I have ouly stated what my impression, and the intpres* 
sion, I believe, of many others, is, with respect to this question; and I will 
undertake to say.^at, in coming to a decision about it, as large a portion of 
independenco„will!]be displayed by every Member of the Court of Directors 
and Propjiietdrs, as by the hon. Gentleman. The subject has been repeat- 
edly (lisnissed, arioithe decision has constantly been against Mr. Bucking- 
ham. This, however, will not satisfy gentlemen, and they now come forward 
and demand a ballot. 1 have no objection to that proceeding, although it has 
been prematurely^ requested. 1 am willing to have the ballot on the earliest 
convenient day, and 1 am anxious that the question shall be decided by as 
great a number of Proprietors as possible ; but I greatly doubt, whether the 
Proprietors can be accommodated in this House, on the day which the hon. 
Mover has alluded to. Every gentleman must he aware, that the election 0# 
Directors excites a great many warm feelings, (H6) which do not^xist at 
other periods ; and, therefore, 1 thiuk a later day than that which is fixed for 
the ciectiou of Directors, shall be proposed for taking the ballot on this 
question. , 

Mr. Wilks next rose amidst loud calls for the question, which lasted for 
several minutes. The Chairman having with some difflcultv preserved 
silence, the hon. Proprietor said, — I take it for granted, that the Chairman of 
this Court has no exclusive rigiit to conclude a debate ; I take it for granted, 
lliat observations made by him are no more than observations made by any 
other Proprietor, and are subject to such remarks as the nature of such ob- 
servations may require. Knowing this, I feel very much surprised, that in- 
(livldunls should intrude themselves on the Court, with a view of interrupt- 
ing the exercise of a right which is, on this occasion, exceedingly Important. • 
1 take the same view of this subject, as was taken by tlie hun.r{*ruprietor 
who addressed the Court last but one. It docs appciir to me, that It would 
have been far mure expedient, if tlie hon. Chairman, clothed, as he necestarily 
is with great influence and power, had abstained from the expression of his 
judgment on this occasion. It would certainly, in my iniud, have been more 
correct, if no observations of such a nature had been made by a rentlemati 
iu that high situation, because they must have a tendency to influence the 
judgment of many of those to whom they were addressed. When this is ad- 
mitted not to be a question of right, but of mercy — when every person baa 
disclaimed the iiiyteu^ion of entering on the subject of justice^ I tuink it would 
hav|L be<^ much' better, if, under these peculiar circumstances, the hon. 
C'hairmdh had not made the coinmunicatiou which has calleu forth the ob- 
servations of the boo. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume.) But it appeara^at the 
absent Proprietors, now hastening to town, were to he instructed. They 
were to be foformed, that in the opinion of the Court of Directprjs, and of the 
Board of Control, It is not desirable to grant this sum of Is that, 

1 ask, a proper way qf, coming to a decision ? I think the onlytrii^piode of 
deciding this queanoh is, by inspecting the papers which have 
by deliberating on tbel^ contents, and then calling on ourselvej||ilia ipen, as 
Englishmen, to form that jqdgment which humanity ^d mer^^ae well as 
justice, will, wamapt. {Hear, htar,) It is said, that undef^b circum- 
stances aif the present, the opinion of the Court qffPircctort^if they had 

. (86) This is not the cAe t bat even it it tyew* piiut be in favour 

of or against the candidates for the hare nothing to do with 

any other question. , / 
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cauM ta any conclusion, ought to be state^l to the f ropfiehtie^ I^Wir I iM 
this subject has not occupietl the Court of pirectors. 1 say tha| the Vln^ iM 
oanUid, and I trust ultintately, the successful pro|)usitiuD thet Is eoW hefuv|; 
the Court, coujd not legitimately have come upder the consldera^op of the 
executive body. When Mr. Buckingham's c^se was formerly iu^rodvie^.H 
was a question of right, of papers, of c(»mplaint,— it was the case of u 
who was seeking fur iusticeT But now Mr. But kinghatn appears heforo uS iti 
the garb of a suppliant, aud throws himself upon our mercy. He asks of u|^ 
in consequence ofrthe extraordinary losses he has sustained, to place in hit 
hands the power of rescuing himself and his family from rulp, anq of epahlipg 
him to pursue, to the cud of his life, the honourable occ.ppati<im which he had 
long embraced, that of endeavouring to culighteu hia f«|low-coun(rymeu, 
This question, a mere qucstitui of compassion, could never, I repear , have 
l>een fairly brought under the notice of the Court of Directors V and if H bw 
not beep before them, if no opportunity has occurred,^? collecting their 
sentiments, the opinion delivered by the hon. Chairman should not have beep 
Slated. {Hear, hear.) But it is not of their opinion, or their supposed 
opinion, that 1 chiefly coinplaiu. They are Proprietors as well as iqyselr, and 
have a right to form their opinion ; and, perhaps, a great many absent, as 
well as present Proprietors, approve of their course of conduct But what I 
do complain of, as unfair, is, that a statement should have been made of 
what the ultimate dctcrmiuatiuu of the Boanl of Control is likely to be. i 
put it to the honest judgment of every gentleman who hears m^, how far Ilia 
pmper that the opinion of the Board of Control should be introduced to ^1$ 
Court, for the purpose of influencing the judgment of the Proprietors 1 
{Hear, hear.) Let us try this point by cunstiti|tional principles. I ask, 
would the opinion of the Crown, if obtruded on the House of Cominous, for 
the purpose of carrying some particular point, be tolerated by that body i 
(//rar, iiror.j Sir, it any member came forward with an opinion of that de' 
Auriptioii, auu quoted it for such apurpo.se, he would deserve impeachment. 

1, therefore, much regret the observations which the hon. Chairman has* 
just mttdo, and 1 trust they will produce no effect when we come to the ballot. 
Let the Board of Control keep their ^dace and pei rorin their duties, but let 
the Proprietors of fiast India stock also keep their station, and discharge 
• those duties whicii were requiicd of them. Let us, if this question he carried, 
present the result of our deliberation to the Board of Contnd \ and if they 
reject it, on them he the pcrin.inent degradation of such a proceediug. 
{Hear, heat\) 1 call on you, as the Court of Directors, to assist the Pro- 
prietors nt this Juncture. J .say, it is necessary, that the Proprietors of East 
India stock, and the officers of this Company, should he pro'ected against the 
poweroftbe Board of Control. {Hear, hear.) You, Gentlemen, behind the bar, 
represent the Court of Proprietors, and we demand of you, to do that which is 
due to thpse who are your cousiUueuts. ( Hear, hear.) 1 have nqt, on many 
occasions, solicited the atteutiuu of this Couit, hut 1 must, on the present, 
enter ipy protest against the course adopted bv the hon, Chairman, e»P«- 
cially as the opiuiuu of the Board of Control has been obtrdded upoq. ui. 
{Hear, hear.) 

Mr. AeTEl.L.—Sir, ( think it ueccssarv, after the animated speech of (he 
honourable Proprietor (Mr. Wilks) to endeavour to brhigbapk the Court to 
the real state uf the question which is gow submitted to its cousideratiom 
The mutioq h^'beeu, 1 confess, introduced with great delicacy and forl>ear* 
auco. U B tM wUh of the honourable Mover to place Mr. Buckingham be< 
fnr 9 .ua, with reference to what has happened ainco hia arrival in thU 

coUhtry,l|a|t!t%( entirely out of the question any uotlee of what occurred be- 
fore th«i U the same judicious courae had been adopted by the bo- 

qourable Pi^n^or who seconded the ination, the questiOla would not have 
occupied to McHnf ^ ^me of the Court. But, Sly, tabe% ;that bdpourahle 
ProprietorthlA^Mll^Hf^t tM Mr.BucKlnghtU^ fully justified in 
taking the codlwe ^ tae nuipoaa, u appeared* ot ^ 

reallaug a htr|^ oonipetfot 10 any GeoUenan In eater 
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ifitQ 1^1 the ciGQ<Mb»tiii(n«:4t of tlie peat, Tl^us is tbat tha preseQt 
b$sarise6; (87) ia tbe wursa of which an honourable Proprietor (SEr? 
Poj'ttder) has made a very able spe^hi towhiph I paid ^reat attcntiop, ft is 
true, indeed, as has been observed, by ano^h^r honourable Proprietor (Pr, 
Gilchrist) that that speech contained no>fact8 of which the Court wasnot,pre- 
viously iu possession blit still it cannot be denied, that the honourahU Pro- 
prietor had a right to enter into these details, ip consequence of the uhe of 
observation that bad been taken hv the honourable Propriclor who secdndcu 
the motion. This, Sir, is nut the first nor the second time that this question 
has been considered, it is, indeed, a thrice-told tale j and the decision nas 
been, upon each occasion, against Mr. Buckingham. If this were a case of 
compassion, and of cpnipassion alone, as it has been described by some Sen** 
tlemen, and If, upon ^at ground, we weic to support it, is there, I ask, any 
thing to pevent other individuals from availing themselves of the precedent, 
and coming for wa^ff to claim relief from this Court, on account of misW- 
tuucs which their own conduct had entailed on them? (88) (ffcof*.) it 
be recollected, when this plea of compassion is used, that we do not sit here 
to hold out our hands to every person who complains of distress, (89) but to 
fulBl properly the duties of our situation. But, Sir, while one Mrty declare 
this to be a case of compassion, another, aud the honourable Bart, (^ir C. 
Forbes) amongst the number, described it as a question of justice against op- 
pressiou. Here, then, we have two questions before us—oue, as to the jus- 
tice of the case — the otlier as to the degree of compassion which shall be ex- 
tended to the misfortunes of Mr. Buckingham. Now, Sir, I do not hesitate 
to say, that I cannot view this subject iu either light. II Mr, Buckingham has 
been ruined, that ruin has heeu effected by himself. (90) Where then was 


(87) This is unfortunately uot true. Mr. Ilium* did not assert what is attri- 
buted to him j nor was the iiumediate purnoi^e of the line of conduct adopted, 
the mere realization of fortune ; though that i.s the frequent reward of popularity 
and general o>toeni in every profession of life. But the strongest prpof that cap 
be given of this course being piemediateil on the pait of Mr, Poyiider, without 
lefifreuce to any thing that niiglit be .said by iMr. Hume, or any one else, is this— 
that Mr. I’oyiider came with a prevlouslf- prepared aud elaborately-written speech, • 
drawn up on large paper like a lawyei’s biicf, into whicii he nad incorpOi-ated 
neatly all that had been written by Mr. Adam in his manifesto, and all tW had 
been said by Mr. Spaiikie and Mr, Bosanquei iu their speeches before the Privy 
C'ouucil, ou tbe sublect of the press, raretully avoiding, of course, like atrulyfair 
and honest mao, all allusion to tJic leplie-suiade U) each, except Indeed assuming 
hotii the fact of Mr. Brougham being lehiined for the Ea.st India Company, that 
even //e, radicid aud lefoimer a.s he vviu*, was convinced iu hia h^rt that a free 
pte.ss was a dangerous thing in India, as tf Mr. Brougham, or any other member 
nt Mr. Poynder’s honourable profession, will uot defend any thing for the retain* 
lug fee, wlilch silences all scruples that may aiise. He at least opgltt to be the 
last person to att^ any importance to this, as his “ |)iofes.'«ional services ” may 
no (Iqubt be bought by any man, at the u.sually low rate at which opinions have' 
always been ou sals at every Com t in the kingdom. 

(8{i) It is not on account of misfortunes merely, or of misfortunes arising from 
lot otcH oonddet j for these inisfortuiie.s stopped at the period of his banishment j 
but it is for mistorttines brought on hj|pi by the conduct ofothtr^. when he was 
thousands of , miles distimt, and could do nothing to control it.*' Mlvitstell has too 
much understanding not to ttt the distinction cle.u ly. Why-theit df»p»^B eou- 
tmually confound two things so utterly dissimilar? Let his jretniii^ 

mm an answer to tills qt*:stiou. - 

(89) This in not reouired. if it wcj e mere distress, aiixing ottntile 

or other lmies«)q|r.- Buckingham's ^licuds would never, have 6| asking 
the India Chtawmy % wsistauce. But he is iavplvca in debt iii^mmnence or 
toe me^Ureb m tj^^^^rvants; it is due to 011^^,1^104)^1^ lie 

shoold ask th<)^e,wljh>hav^ i|inja|t!y plnnkt^ him flumrrwments, 

. suctcK forth their hantlk to mvl him wm not do this; 

iMtheshattlehoobthefrbwnli^, ’ ^ 

(90) As often as this is repeated, we shdll deny tbe charge, and it is an import- 
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tbe injustice ? [Hear.) I do not mean to inquire whether Mr. Buckioi^liaBi 
it in a state of poverty or affluence. That contideratioti : doeiindf bedroia^ 
merits of the question, and 1 shall, therefore, past it by. ~ 11 doet,tboirtTe% 
appear to me, that the gentlemen who support thisclauat^ have plicadMiv 
Buckingham in a dilemma, from which he will -And it difflcuU to escape^! 
party calls for relief, on the score of compassion, while tbe other deasmuli it 
on the ground of justice. These two pleas are clearly incompatihlc with 
each other, 'fhey cannot both be entertained. (91) Looking to the conduct 
pursued by Mr. Buckingham while in Calcutta, it is perfectly evident tbiA hie 
nas himself alone to blame for his misfortunes. (92) If the Court wUl look 
at this case in its true heariitgs, they will And that Mr. Buckingham has 
placed himself in his present situation, in spite of expostulation and rmnonr 
Btrance. I cannot, therefore, consider it as a case in which justibe callson ns 
to grant relief. If, on the other hand, it be entertained on the pound of 
compassion, will not such a proceeding encourage evd^ indiviaMl who 
pleases to attribute to the Indian Government those sufferings which be has 
brought’ upon himself, to apply to this Court for remuneration ? Sure 1 aiO| 
that, if this motion be agreed to, many claimanis will appear befpre tbe 
Court; and some of them, I doubt not, with stronger grounds for rearing 
relief, than those put forth by Mr. Buckingham. (9.3) {HearJ) The Court, 
if once the precedent were established, will bo called upon to gfant‘£M)00 to 
this individual, to-day, and £5000 to that individual, to-morrow so that 
their whole time will be taken up in adjudicating those claims. (94) The 

ant one ; for on this the merits of the whole question rests. It U not true, and 
Mr. Astell cannot be so iguorant of the case as not to know this, 

(91) They may both be entertained. It is the dtUy of a father to protect his 
children, and they have a i iglit to rfewowt/ that protection, as an act of justice. 
But it is not on tliat account the less sued for as a favour, and an act of compas- 
sion. It is because the claim of justice on ilie part of Mr. Biickinftham has been 
rejected, that both he and his fnends s;iy~“ Well^ if your sense of justice is not 
sutliciently strong to induce you to yield to the claim, then listen to our solicita- 
tions, grant it as a matter of compa>sioii, not so much to the individual, to whom 
you might not be disposed to accord it, as to his creditors, who never offended 
you ; to' his children, who never injured you ; and for whom the plea of compas- 
sion may well he urged, without abating for a moment the just claim of their 
wronged and persecuted parent.” 

(92) This is not true, 'i’he very lea.st portion of Mr. Buckingham’s misfortune, 

his baulflhment, was the result, though by no means the necessary result, of his 
own conduct; all his greater inisfoi tunes, the total deprivation of his property, 
could be no more charged to his conduct than the losses sustained by the Com- 
pany under Lord Amlierst can be attributed to the gains made for them under 
Lord HasUngs. If Mr. Buckingham had made no property in India, then none 
could have been taken away ftom him. If Loid Hastings had not filled the Indian 
treasury, then Lord Amherst could not have emptied it. In this way, there may 
be some sort of connexion between the first and second state of things hi each 
case, but in no other that we can possibly imagine. It might perhaps ha^’C been 
wrong for Mr. Buckingliam to make a property for Lord Ambmt'to deatroy/or 
for Lord HasUngs to heap up wealth for Lord Amherst to dissipate; but the 
woild In geuttal will hardly give much censure to those whose only fault was not 
knowing the bvll destiny that was to con^uficr them, ftud iweep away bU Uiai 
they had collected. W ^ 

(9;i) Then they should be heard and determined, each according to lU own 
merlti, language is m effect saving--** Do not do justice npw; le^t, 

once setUhg tht^.exatnple, you call up all whom you have injured ; and no doubt 
they wouldihlStek formidaole an ay to demand justice of you also.*’ 

(94) And for^hat are the Governors of all countries paid, but to see their 
affairs justly aihoinlstercd;? If there arc no cUiras to be heard, add tirt questions 
of right demded, b^ausejt will take up the time of those* who orofr plea- 

sures awaiting thew #][^. med 

** wild justice^* WhWi g^|uda’altrmcaa odmlnfiiter for himself. Itls indeed 
a flue illusti-atiou of thaf^v%<H»W iwpbUeuce,” to use Lord Loudouderry « 
phrase, adverted to by the 'ymlii that expressive Bne— 

“ And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 
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iKttourabUi Btrt liid taken considenble pains to lay Mr, Buclunaham^s 
itistiessed state Itafore theJProprietors } and bas also informed us, tbat be had 
not assisted tbmC individual. Now, Sir, 1 am of opinion, tbat, when we are 
informed, in this manneri of Mr. Buckingham's poverty, it would be much 
more to the credit of the honourable Bart, and the other friends of that gen- 
Ueman, would put their bands into their own pockets, instead of ap« 
pealing to this Court. {Hear,) As this case bas been frequently decided, 1 
cannot conceive what can induce eight or nine gentlemeu to present requisi- 
tions for its re-hearing, time after time, and thus unnecessarily occupy the 
attention of the Couit. {Hear,) The subject has been before the King in 
Council, (95) before Parliament, before the Court of Directors, and repeat- 
edly before mis Court. (Mr. D. Kinniard-— “ Notin its present shape.”)— 
Sir, it is in vain tndraw this distinction. The question at present before the 
Court U Virtnally fhe same as that which has been already so elaborately dis* 
cussed. {No^ no.) Gentlemen have, indeed, varied their ground a little. They 
now say, ** Give Mr. Buckingham 4*5000, and we will refrain from intro- 
ducing the subject of the Free Press, or the conduct of the authorities in 
ludia.°^ 1, fur one, cannot accept of these conditions } and 1 shall,jtherefore, 
resist the motion by every possible means. . . * . 

Sir C. Fohbes.— The hon. Chairman has mis>6tated what I said, which was, 
that i have been represented in print as having assisted Mr Buckingham 
with loans of money. This fact 1 deny. 1 stated, most explicitly, that 
I had not lent that gentleman money ; that he never even applied to me for 
assistance, and that he did not owe me sixpence. I also observed, that 
although [ believed the individuals who signed this requisition bod not assist- 
ed Mr. Buckingham with loans of money, and had not therefore any pecu- 
niary interest in the issue of the question before the Court, yet that he had 
been relieved by his friends from benc\olcnt motives. I am not at all inte- 
rested in the result of this question farther than the interests of humanity 
are concerned- And I am sure that the sole object of those gentlemen, who 
have come forward on this occasiou, is merely one of commiseration and be- 


nevolence towards this iodiv idual. 

The Hon. L. Stanhopk rosebud endeavoured to address the (Dourt, but 
was for some time prevented by the noise and confusion which prevailed. 
Having at length obtained a hearing, he said, — 1 can assure the gentlemen 
who interrupt me that 1 will not be put down by clainoiir, but 1 am ready to 
be convinced by reason and argument. Sir, the learned Attorney (Mr. Poyn- 
der) who spoke in the course of this discussion, and the learned Kx-juuge 
(Sir J. Sewell) who is a member, 1 believe, of the Constitutional Associa- 
tion — 

Sir J. SEWBLt.. — I am obliged to call the hon. Member to order. He has 
no right to attack any individual by naming his profession ad invidiam, and 
thus holding him up to contempt. , , 

Mr, S, Dixon, said, that if the bon. Chairman had not allowed the worthy 
Director (Mr. Aileil) to speak after the hon. Mover had replied, and every 
person thought the question was about to be brought to a decisloh, the Court 
would have been spared the confusion which had latterly prevailed. 

The Chairman.— The bon. Pca||uetor (Mr. S. Dixon) has be^n pleased to 
state, that, by allowing an hoii. lUkctor to express bU senUtneats, at a late 
period of the debate, l have beeh the cause of creating' tome eonfusion. 
^at, however, i$ hot the true state of the case. In cOqfo^lty with esta- 
blished usage, after Thad, delivered my sentiments, 1 pto(mied^ iolit the mo- 
tion sboqid be read, Ao bnn. Proprietor (Mr. Wilks) tbeii'^ei; MSfrted, 
• ..... 1 ^ *,0 the discussion by takthg this course, 

'JTbat hon. Propr^iwJ 1 . inay observe, 
cnOf ^culty, take 

(»ll Neverl The 'griCT»qoe cUfIr 

the mere question of the press was brought v 0 (>n that tHhunai. , .> 


mac A a rigntip pucan eou i 

1, howevfr^j^imea b?. ^ 

•eem* to Whk 
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tbt lAoiiley out of the fMckets of tiie Proprieton, and gif^a Jt to ||fi>i||«e|fd|i|u 
bam* {Cries of A^o/') Tbey> however, could ftot, hy th^)fahr4f»idio.«9y 
•uch thing* It was necessary tp obtain the sanction pi the^poard pkCoaln^ 

1 have been censured because I mentioned to the Conrt httowleflgUtoftMf 
Opinion entertained on this subject by that authority :Wbich. kept 
the iCompany’s treasure i but it was, I think, n»y duty tp apmo Contt 
of ^at circumstance. 1 shall only farther.observe, in. answer to wJ^at has 
been stated by the hon. Proprietor (Mr. S. Pixon) that, it, was npt my hpiv 
Friend (Mr. Astell) who spoke after me, and renewed this dwcussipn, hut the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Wilks) whose remarks called forth, the obseryatlont of 
roy bon* Friend. . . ; , 

Mr.HuMB.— The hon. Proprietor (Sir J . SqwcU) appears to .disclaim tlif 
title of £x-Ju(lg«, though he certainly has filled a judicial situation in.fmlia. 
Now, Sir, permit me to ask, whether my gallant friend (Col, Stanhope) wgs 
out of order in any thing that he said ; and, if so, what that dep4rtnre frpm 
order was ? These frequent interruptions in the course of a debate are exr 
trcnicly unpleasant. Let us, therefore, know what the rule or custom is, 
that we may be guided by it iu future. 1 therefore ask you, Sir, whether 
my gallaiMt friend was or was not out of order ? 

The Chairman.— I never recollect such a course having been taken in this 
(/Ourt as the hon. Proprietor alluded to adopted. 

Mr. HLimb. — 1 wLIj to know in what particular he was out of order> that we 
may hereafter avoid such mistake. 

The CilAiiiMAN,— 1 think that the experience of llie hon. Proprietor in ano- 
ther place will suftkicntly answer that (|uehliuii. I believe no instance can 
be ailduced where the Speaker of the House of Connnons ever tolerated a 
Member in designating another as an attorney. {Jh’ur.) 

Mr. Hume.— W hy, Sir, within the* last two months, I have designated a 

f entlemau, who formerly held a judicial situation in India, in his place iu the 
louse of Commons, as “ the late Judge iu India,'’ and I w as not supposed to 
be out of order. My gallant (ricud has done no more than that, and I cannot 
think that, he was out of order. i 

Pr. Gilchrist. — Why Mr. Buckingham has been called ** a free-mariper, 
and the expression passetl unnoticed. Now, Sir, what is the dilference be- 
tween being called an attorney and a free-niariuer ? (iXi) 

Sir J. Srwell. — ^I' he hon. Proprietor is nliUle mistaken if he supposes that it 
Is to the mere Using of the words Attorney or Ex- Judge that I object. No, Sir, 
it is to the making use of them, ad mvidlam, and thus bolding the jndiyidual 
up to contempt. 1 really think that such a line of remarks can answer no good 
pur{)ose whatever*; it may create that sort of elfervescencc which mnstl)CU9r 
pleasent to the parties themselves, and which cannot be beneficial to the in- 
terests of the Proprietors. It is not to the words “ (.ojanied, Ex-Judge," that I 
object j but when they are used manifestly to bring the party into,conte^npfe» 
every Member bus a right, and it may bt'come hit duty, to speak to 
order. (!»7) < 

(DO) The only exjilicable difference is tliis— men arc quite willing to be called 
by titles of whicn they me really proud, but do not like to hear those of which 
they are ashamed. -||v 

(97) The eibresaloD of Mr. Poynder^W ad veiled to by Dr. Oilchrltt, Rffl* 
copiea frdm Mr, Adam’s manifesto, is used In the followihg passage—** 'Hw 
Indian QnrelrnmBtit,. beine displeased at something which Mr.Bucklngham 
wiltten, d(fp|mded nom him an immediate apok^v; hut instead of complyitn 
with this He enters into an explonatioii ana justlfieatiuii of hi« ctMootiCi* 

To the cleRr injnnctious of the Smureme (Jkwerumeutofthe MMtrf, 

Mr. marintry thruka proper to onpote tdaowit pri*- 

timded dignity WSf miUfodnded iBslu^^ hlm agahist the 

pubUc conduct of tWiwiW and his 

nUy every thing." ^ t»£ere used gttitivididin no one caBMwWt 

but anything so applied tolhohi»#oe«to tlip Court, is alwan in inkter 
those who pi-eslde. Yeuafter ill, a ** ihRrtner *’ in aa good a dtb asa ** aervantr 
by which the highest of these lordly personages is called; and ** free,M thoogh 


mUbKilSi fitAAtfOp'li tbiM th« tMrHi^ blT 

Cotitttl^tioMll AittbdiMtoh' is ^ttrcty oul df oi^r, Ktid so dtlrioff \hi 
whbi^diUK^ot Hk (br he hH treatlid this as a f^olilical question^ 

though b»i^ wothlug W do HHth it. If, Sh*. Mr. Boi'kiiighnko hart 
been guHty of pablishihg hli the Ith^U of which he has been accused by the 
learned Centletean, (Mr; Royhdef,)' or if he had even cotmnltted treastm, it 
would be necessary, to convict hint of those libels, or that treason, bvfore you 
inflicted (^unishOtlm Oh him. It apoears to me ihat the case of Mr. Bucldtig* 
ham has been completely misstated. His case is simply this : that he set up 
a press at Calcuttai to advocate the cause of a hundred tnillioiis of fikltisfa 
subjects in India, and to make his fortune, lii both these objects he was 
Very successful. He did a great deal of good to the people of that Oountiry, 
and he realised a splendid income. All his property, however, haS beCn 
destroyed by the tneasures of Government. It is quite futile to suppose that 
the Court of Directors would thenisedves act, or would permit others to art, 
in any way that appeared contrary to their own private interests. The lion. 
Gentlemen hehinu the bar have at iheir disposal from 10,000f. to 20,000/. a> 
year iu patronage ; and they would, therefore, endeavour to destroyithe views 
of those who wrote against the system by which tliat patronage tyaa sfeeilred 
They and their Indian Government have a monopoly of the land and of the 
trade of India. They hare a monopoly over the bodies of thel*' Indian sub- 
jects ; and, what is the nio^'t deplorable circumstance of all, they posiess that 
worst feature of the Inquisition, a monopoly over their miuds. An Imn. 
Cicntlcnmn has told us, that if an individual he aggrieved in India, the courts 
of law are open to him. Veiy true. Bui let it not be kept out of View, that 
the pockets of lawyers and attornexs, heloiiging to those f’ourts, arc likewise 
open. What prudent man, what man who lias a regard for his property, 
would go into a court of law, or of what is called e<|niiy } Why, Sir, it is 
the worst species of gambling j for there is not a gambling- house in London, 
where the man tvho Is cursed with the spirit of gaming, pays so much for his 
chance, as he does who appeals to the Court of Chancery, or any other Court. 
I very much fear that all the efb-rts of Mr. Buckingham’s friends will have 
no effect in procprlng him some remuneration As well may we li^ to turn 
the sun Brum its course, as to induce the Gentlemen hchii'd the bar to unite 
for the relief of that individual. (// laugh.) (98) “ But,” observes' an hon. 
Proprietor, “ if Mr. Buckingham be not Satisfied with the decision of the 
censors of the press iu India, with the opinion of my Lord Arinhewt, with the 
dietinn of the Court of Directors, ami, lastly, with the judgment of this Court, 
‘—why does he not appeal t** the High Court of Parliameut? ” Why, Sir, 
this is mere mockery. At the hare sound of the word ludia, the Ocnllemeti 
of tlte House of Commons would instiiiciively seize their hats ; some would 
hasteti to the Opera House j some to the play-house ; some to the neighbour- 
ing taVerbs ; rtnd some, of a more domestic turn, to their wives and families. 
Ill short, they would go any where, rather than listen to a discussion con- 
nected with ludia. Lord Alelville formerly had, iu a tune of stehi rebuke 


stranKely misapplied in the instancy in qnc.siion, i.s as pleasing nn epithet as 
“ctvil.’^ U ’wtne word “ free,” ■ ’ ' “ ' 


datiun, If there be guy In the title at 


hot||yer,that seems to con.nUUte all the degra- 
m. Our Howards of Effuigba^, oqr Drakc.% 


our AusouS, onr Cookes, our Nelsons, and our Panys , or, (o pasjli law another 
ipheib of servlet, tbrni^in Wc do not mean it invidiously, our jMpliinstones, 
our Mat^lbankstcs. otu" Moneys, our Lindsays, our Prescotts. 


VUI AYiaiJuriUllUikmnSg wur MUUirjSy vug a^nnsr.aj.7, wn* 

onr Lock*, hud all the otlier beritotially excellent and worlhy, 
tiK iHsMldt dbhcmlotis hnd ubWorthy body of which they aroj 
Mariifim,** hud «tdi dlstln^sbed Ih hla day, Whcihtr’ 


ft / 

Iha, who fill 
»— were alt 
lyire free,” 
ybhtif “ shtte 
thay be so 


Of isot free," Irtrtli bmlnc fu the pwffesidon, t 

^iwr" RiMit be T' 

dttigtsaied, tbe^ free aiatmer/* . 

. (W)Tlib ii the heertleM sort of eotsrtrvnKjWaWlO Ute best feelings of 
rauuMi Mtitre latet with in lio assembly bf men baaing theiuftelvea Chriftiuiis and 
OeutlekeuI 
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bit cbftrActer, told tbotc Gentlemen tbettbex^pdfll motelMi^ 
^fifk ^ tbe detaiUof ;a ntltiy tarnpike-bill than to the intertottof<oOeli!iikidfid 
juMliuni of Britifh Buo^ecJts in ludit.. It k monstrous to think ^tbataucbr a 
ptMUitude of peopde should be govem^on ,the plan defended bx>thehoii. 
Attoitney nho has so highly eulogised an unmixed deOpotidm f > 1)6 hvt ^ wt, 
iMrv a})hor ancieut Romc^ because it was said that there one*ballof Ihopopn* 
latioo were slaves ? And must we not feel astonishment when we Me melii 
staud up in this Court, nut merely attorneys, nor menibera of the Constitu* 
tional Association, but persons from whom we sbobid expect more eo* 
lightened views, and defend a system of pure despotism ? The fact, Sir, is, 
tlmt. Mr. Buckingham can luok for no redress, except that .which, be^teay 
pbtain through the medium of publicity ; and that is m)/ reason foraddregsing 
you ini this tone. Under all his suft'eriugs, that individual must' derive 
pleagure, .satisfaction, and reward, from knowing that, in every wdhcoiMtl- 
tuted mind, his character stands high for honour, probity^ rad integrity .1 bte 
appears now before us nobly struggling with adversity for me benefit of bk 
fdlow<> creatures ; aud every man who admires talent and truth, will, 1 hoda, 
stand forward to assist him. (//ieor, Ae«r.) - , 

Sir J., Sewell rose, amidst considerable tumult— I have (said be) only 
one observation to make, which is, that no circumstance of my life affords me 
greater pleasure than the reficcliun, that 1 acted as President of the Consti- 
tutional Association. 

The motion was then read ; and afterwards, the requisition for deciding the 
question by ballot 

, The Hon. D. Kinnaird. — I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, either to make hr 
to provoke any fresh attacks. I have, throughout this buiiuess, acted with a 
hmdjide desire to promote couciliation. The inotiou which has Just now 
been read, if heard properly, will answer sufficiently for the Judgment of 
those hv whom it was drawn up. The hou. Director (Mr. Astell) has stated, 
thal ibis question has been placed on two different grounds. He asserts, 
that one set of men describe this as a claim of Justice which we deroand, 
whilst another party says, we give up the claim of Justice, and call upon you 
for , compassion. Now, Sir, this statement is completely answered by the 
proposition that has beeu just read. We do not give up the questkm bf 
justice. ;We do say distinctly, that we waive that question. It is^'felill 
open to us to agitate it at any time, but we do not choose to diy so at 
present. We wish, Sir, to relieve the victim who has, unquestionably, 
suffered greatly, totally independent of any consideration whether the 
lightning that struck him came from heaven, or the instrument by whiHi be 
suffered was wielded by any human hand. It is clear that Mr! Bucklnghatn 
is the victim, whether the Government acted well or ill ; and our object is, 
not giving tip, but laying aside the question of Justice, to grant him fcoim re- 
muneration tor the misfortunes which he has undergone, 1 will say, Sir; on 
behalf of the Goverument, that they did, as I think, iuBoceutiy infllk this 
punishment on Mr. Buckingham, and 1 challenge any qwrson to say,>^at 
they did mean to visit him with that ruin, which, howevar„ their metutrahhave 
cffMted. , When Geutlemeu say, that the friends of MnfBikkiiicbam fiat up 
the justice of the case, aud fix themselves on the ground of cOmpaisloA^oDly, 
1 beg to obiej^e, that we merely waive tMh question of Josticei And fbr kh&t 
reason f/i Btoaiise, Sir, we canuot agitate it in this plate, except fdr t(ik ptfr- 
pose of punkhing those who did an injustice wilfuHy. - 1 mirat, indetti,;USe 
that tuple* .m^puse the feelings of the Proprietors in Cavouvt^this victim, biA I 
tUd not i felt that Mr. Buckingbiink case was wAaitiitiy 

Strong, and* thathfiire* 1 did uot endeavoarlo heighten it. 1 bavo no'duibme 
to put; fi>cwAr4t^^>j^kVe.nQ^ wish not to state distinctly the grcAati cili: 9 rh|fb 
I |Mt this hoo< J>irector1ias,iaid» that be ttiinki those QentisWwn 

who pity fb fdkSeibeinL Sotsirpii^ffiir, 

it my feetinf^cm tp^b|c|ttkjt||lttl»jfiko^ fctedy totiortidS. 
done so*. and Am.w^g . Tba Obly^dpalogy l<bavt fiSf»siMhlg 

the fact is, tbatit givss me bn oppoMuaity fbr. aaymgv tbahl ntavriiUtig iw4k- 
pUio bow far 1 afforded mUef* and tbS ekcanttanoettiiidm^iwltitb 
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i^«^pmM «hin follow the exatii^l€«1t wHI glvw 
me tbe sfo^ttfdenrorei i^This k t cise In which the Proprietorv Hiiy weU 
appeal to theniMlveO) and ask) wbetl^ier their doing' this act of kindness could 
ever be cadsidered as as ipipiiopiietjr/ or whether they could ever regret h&ving 
assisted Mr. fiuckingliam to dretootne his difficulties. It has been said, that 
if this motiobt be carried, it will*tand to cast a refleeiion on the lodiah 
Guverainent. ThiS) Sir, cannot now be made an argument, because we have 
already given Mr. Aroot 1500/. on account of the sufferings which theniiea- 
sures of tbe Indian Government entailed on him. The two cases are the 
same, in every respect, except as to the amount. Both these individuals 
suffered from the conduct of the Government. When it is argued that the 
proposition now under consideration will involve the Governmeni in Cal- 
cutta in a censure, I must deny the correctness of the allegation. In order 
to steer dear of any censure on that Government, I thought it necessary to 
pay particular A^ntiou to the wording of this motion; and I ask any un- 
prejudiced fuaiS^to get up and say, whether the proposition does not exclude 
all consideration, and all notice of the conduct of that Govemmebt, We ac- 
quit the Indian Government of having intended to produce those evjis. which, 
however unforeseen, have necessarily fallen on Mr. Buckingham. I ncre beg 
leave to observe, that of all the unfortunate courses that could have been 
adopted, that which was taken by the hon. Chairman was the worst. He 
has thought fit to cite the opinion of the President of the Board of Control, 
in order, as it would appear, to produce sonie effect on the mind of the 
Proprietors. In what a situation does this place the Court of Directors ? 
To illustrate the point, I shall put this possible case : Suppose a question to arise 
lietweeu the Board of Control and the Court of Directors on some important 
point, and that in discussing it with the Board, the Directors stated that their 
opiuion was supported by a vote of the Court of Proprietors ; what an extraor- 
dinary answer would the Board of Control have to this representation ? They 
would say, “ Go down and tell the Proprietors that our opinion U adverfe to 
tlieirs,— that their decision is of no iin|K>rtancc— a Hgfor the vote of tbe Pro- 
prietors ! put them down at once, by saying, the Board of Control takes a dif- 
ferent view of this matter you did as much a short time since, and you must 


do so on this occasion. . < 

What a complete answer would this be to any representation that might 
hereafter be made by the executive body ? The course wbicli has been pur- 
sued by tbe hon, Chairroau must have the effect of shutting his mouth, and 
tbe mouths of his colleagues on all future occasions, when they might wish 
to streng^en any claim by a reference to a vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
I must say, that the opinion of tbe Board of Control was very impertinently 
introi^ced, and very unconstitutionally obtruded on tiie hon, Cbairroan. And 
I liave no doubt that he reprimanded the Board of Control, though be has for- 
gotten the circumstance. lauffh.) Of course he said to them, ** You don't 
recollect that I am in the chairof the Court of Directors, and the communica- 
tion you have just made is, therefore, exceedingly improper.'^ With respect 
to the Cate of the motion now liefore the Court, It was very true that, even if 
it were oanrM,>tbe'peCuniary as.sl8tancc now sought for may be withheld hy 
the Board of GenUtd. If it be so, it is a circuinstance which. 1 *hall exceed- 
ingly reriwt, aod unquestionably Pwlll put my hainl In my?poCfc«t to assist 
Mr. Bucldueham. But, Sir, even though the pecuniaiy graili be refused by 
the BoaM of Conthil, eHII, if we carry the motion by a great rtjdjarUy, H wUl 
he conferring a great ben^t on Mr. Buckingham, because we' rowltne^y 
do justice to bis ^arecter. . In that case, the Proprietor :wm rt»o!w Ir their 
vMe that they consider Mr. Budtingham to be, as I am honest, 

uptight, tML tbough ealumnUted, a tnost honourable' i^^tlfliable man. 

Ido therefore expect very bei^eial {he •'le^ 

of th^pfopasillmii whether It be Wtewetf If a Wr 

eppettmdty beigi^ to tbe ^ 

juati^to tbe tiierilsM Mr. BuckingbiiMt^® Mr, pMic me to sty, 
that if ireamby any contrivanee bdtoide to suit the gwetal Ctmvenlence, it 
it vet^. laiportiht to the cause of Mr. Buclciughaiik that the ballot abould 
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take j>lace on that dajr trbieb it Hx^d for die electfon of Dtre'cdiH. It ia ohW 
cbnfonant with the justice of the case, and the fair aud lionett wish Whkn 
erery man must feel to have this question properly decided) that a full up« 
portuiiity should he given to the Proprietura at large te eapr^ their opiabn. 

1 am told) Sit) that nb ioeunvenience ban arise from selectihg the ddy I have 
mentioned, as thete is a very proper place within the walls of thU House 
where a second ballot may be taken ; and it will be attOndOd with this id- 
vantage,' that We shall thereby avoid the loss of another dhy. It Is Wbl by 
any means a new case, since the by-law provides for holding two balhitk la 
dilretent rooms on the seine day. Now, Sir, 1 hope it will not he sahl, Whett 
the architect has been so long improving our locale, that you can find nb phbe 
for heddiog a second ballot. 1 think the Directors ought to Oonbede this 
point. They anticipate that the decision will go against Mr. Hucking^ 
ham’s frien^t end, tiiercfure, the greater the number of Proprietors who 
attend, the greater will be their majority, and their victory w^1)e the more 
honourable aud complete. 

■ The CHAiaMAN.>-lu mentioning the opinion entertained by other authorities 
with respect to this question, I meant only to state the simple fact as matter 
of iuformAtiuu. It was fur from my view, to make that communication for 
the purpose of influencing the decision of the Court. 1 did not touch upon 
that point iu the spirit of intimidatiou. — ( Hear.) 'I'hough I have not ah inti- 
mate acquaintance with the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. D. Kinuaird*) yet I hope he 
will do me the Justice to believe, that 1 shall at all times act with as much 
independence as any man iu tins Court. — [Hmr.) 1 cannot, however, after 
exercising my cbol judgment, consent to vote for taking the ballot on this 
question on tne day which has lieen apiwinted for the election of Directors. 

1 shall propose that the ballot be taken on Friday, the 2l8t. inst.; and on 
that proposition; 1 will take the sense of the Court. 

After a short conversation between Mr. Hume and the CbalrMan, the 
baliqt wai, on the suggestion of the former Gentlemen, fixed for Tuesday the 
Uth of April, the day previous to that appointed for the election of Directors^ 
the Chairman expressing his desire to have the motion decided by the greats 
eit pofsibia number of Proprietors, but declinittg to have it ou the 12th, 
on account of the confusion which he thought must inevitably aHs6 from 
boltliug two balluta on the same day. ^ 

aLKCTCON OF DIRECrORS. 

Tiiehon. L-SrANiiopR.— Before the Court rises, Mr. Chairman, 1 willtakp 
the liberty to a*k a question. I have received a letter with the names of 
twenty-four Directors affixed to it, calling on me to vote for certain indivi- 
duals at the ensuing election. The question I wish to put to tbi*^ Cpurt is, 
ijD the drst place, whether this is an official paper or a hoax.’ Whether^ in 
the opinion of those high minded Gentlemen behind the bar, it is jutt, 
honest, politic, or lawful for the Court of Directors to address roe, a Pro^rie* 
tor, ou this subject ; and lastly, I desire to know, what any of those four Geutle- 
inen so recommended have done fur the benefit of the subjects of British 
India? U they have done anything of that nature, they may command my 
vote. 

The Chairman answered, that the letter was a very u«ual one, and if Ihe 
hou, Proj^etor did not like it, he might put it iu the fire. (99) 

fbt Coart jkhen adjourned. 
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OttS«RVAT!OII8 OF THB LONDON PAPERS. 

We «hdU (bUDW the coane pursued on a former occaijon in appendiu^ vU 
few scattered expjnisslonfi of opinion that have appeared in the Loudon papery 
on the expevted issue of this debate, that our renders may sec.ivhat tbuie who 
are unconneoted with the India House and its system tUinH and foet on Ms 
subject 

From A?jr<im{ttcr,Apr.!2. —A Meetingof Proprietors will beheld at the India 

House oh Fridayneat, on the requisition of Air. KinnairdtSit Charles FurbeS) 
ands^en other Members of the Company, to discuss a motion which those 
tleinen intend^jo propose, for granting Mr. Buokingiium 5,000/., towtfrU oom^ 
}>ensating him for the losses he has snstaineil in consequence of the acts of 
the Bengal GdVeminent. The requisition very judiciously keeps the question 
of compensation for needless infliction of loss ujxin Air. Buckingham dis.* 
tinct from the general question regarding a free press in India, Persons moff 
houcstly think, that free discussion is iucompatible with the security of the 
British power In the East, ami that it was in cessaiy to haiiish the Editor of 
the * Calcutta Journal ’ for sneering at a pitiful umicrliiig in offlee ; hut no- 
body can be sincerely of oninimi, that m errW/fron io the grievous penalty of 
sudden banishment, and tlie necessary loss attendant ujioii his removal, it 
was just or decent to deslnty the property lelt behind him in India, Irom 
which he was to derive his future tiicuine ; and every disinterested andhimmne 
individual must feel, that to go beyond evrm that injustice — to pursue Mr. Buck* 
ingham in his exile with the most unrelenting malice— to contrive, by hold- 
ing out false hopes to his Indian agents, and making them false promises, to 
cause the waste of his actual money and goods— to add, in ihet, the misery 
of debt to the previous utter destruction of a property then worth at least 
20,000/.— was conduct which merits the stiimgest cpltheli of reprohation; 
and it is for such conduct— for acts subsequent to the comroissibn of Mr* 
Buckhighatn'i political ntfeiice, and his ])uuishmcut for it, that sameibing it 
now asked in the way of conipensatioo. A stronger 0.156 we nevdr remember. 
Air. Buckingham has enough in the way of admissious ou the part of the 
Indian authorities, to establish his claim incontestably. In his last letter to 
the Directors, he says, “ Your Chief Justice, Sir Francis MaenUghten^ 
avowed his conviction, in the most solemn manner from the bCdbfa, that the 
property rested in the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ ought to he MMpecttld. Ydur 
Hovemor-GeqerBl, Lord Amherst, has dUtinctiy admitted the same prih- 
riple when it was pressed on his consideration. 'Fhe late Mr. Adam, tls6, ill 
the pamphlet published by him soon after my departure from B^igal, dis- 
avowed explicitly any intention of eiiiiciug undue severity towards ina pW- 
sonally ; at he considered my removal from the country a suflUdeut pumsh; 
ment." We are quite sure that the India Directors ibeibselves wuuid never 
have treated htiy Individual as Air. Buckingham has been treated ; we are 
equally sure that they cannot in tlieir hearts approve of the cruelly practitea 
inwards him their servants have been guilty of tMi dtofetslou, and 

they can exonerate themselves from the odium attaching to It', outV by Affbird- 
ing ibe victim some ]:ublic redress. If we could be sure that Proprietor 
would calmly and dispassionately think uj>ou the subject for an hour by 
himself previously, we should have no doubt of the honourable mitt^ of liext 
frida/sWlot. ^ ‘ 

/Wm the ^itnd4tif Tmet, April 2.— A last appeal wUi It tbq Ibdia 

Huuseoothejponbf Mr.’Buckiogham^next Friday, to thejmp|artbeJPrQpiri«- 
tom, ctuM on th| ritq^sition of nine mo^,rii»pf e|id>le o|||m Ahisikt will be 
iematidcd on that day, and we still eiiteiMlI thl.DIrlrton, ebo 

as yet have coldly negatived every cWm fot compensation^ mayj>ause before 
the last blow is given, and the ruin consummated of an unoirendiDg and 
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Biach injured genilemttti. The sum the Proprietoiv tiked 
only to S, 000/. Can they refuse thie mitirated justice ? Mr. Bnekinftam^ 
property, 40,000/., was conOscated ia Calcutta. Is it nnresisoDabtetO'Alric 
indemnity (or but the ei^th of that loss ? The oppression of which ho has 
been the victim is a stain on the name of the Company; (hey shoold have 
dashed their pen across the foul record of tyranny, and blotted it for ever 
from their annals. But the act is done, and cannot be now recalled'} and 
the only question remains — Whether Mr. Buckingham is to be both oppressed 
Olid reined / He left India in apparent wealth ; he is now nearly a beggar ! 
He had /Aen tb^ fairest prospects of fortune— but the band of tyranny step^d 
into blast, jiUpppes. When he left India, Mr. Buckingham*^ papei^|)ro- 
duced him 8,00t)/. a- year, and ouc-fourih of it he actually sold fur lj(J,000|. 
In less than twelve mouths this property was annihilated by the capride pf 
an individual in power, the shares of 100 holder^ were rendered valneless, 
and the Entire concern was destroyed. Is (bis justice? We ask. Can the 
India Company wish such oppression to pass unatoned to pthe>'days ? Their 
domlniou may soon close; their charter of monopoly is drawing fast to an 
eud. Will nUt this very tyranny rise in men's mouths iii judgment againt^ 
them ? Dotbiy wish to be regarded in such an hour like Sbakfipeare’i tyrant f 

And then the thought of what men’s tongues will lay, 

Of what their hearts must think ; 

' To have no creature love them while living, 

^br their memory w hen dead. 

Here this powerful Company cannot shackle opinion, though (hey may do 
10 in Asia. And what is the press in India now, hut a disgrace to the name of 
J^figUtnd? Mr. Buckingham sought to raise it from degradation and render 
it free, and exile and rum have been the conse(|uences. But the argument 
U not now raised, whether the press lu India should be free or enslaved ; or 
whether Mr. Buckingham w as justly or unjustly deported the question is. 
Had the Goveruor-General a light to invude his m'optrty when he was flokfi, 
and transfer it arbitrarily into other hands t This may be Indian, or it may 
bd Turkish justice; but it is not English. Here such an act would draw 
down general execration. No case betore the Court for years has called more 
strongly on the feelings of the Proprietors— nO grant has ever yet been 
sanctioned, with deeper claims by the individual— 5. 0t)0/. forms but a slender 
compeniation to Mr. Buckingham for the losses and anxiety he has endured ; 
and cari the Directors still recklessly withhold it ? We do sincerely tfUiit 
this grant nay pass— it would be an act of redeeming justice, honourable to 
those from whom it came, soothing to the wounded feelings of a respectable 
mao, and grateful to the great body of the public. 

From ik/t Momitig Chronicle , April 8.— We regret exceedingly to see eo 
itrpng a determination on the part of the East India Directors to refuse 
compensatinn to Mr. Buckingham for an invasion of property, unexami^W iu 
the history of this country. If Lord Hustings committed a blunder ip 
Inga Free Press iu India, it was certainly competent to hie sucoessors to say 
that a Free Press was incompatible with the security of an Indian Govern* 
meiit; but the peculiar cruelty in the case of Mr. BuckioghUm is, that the 
Imhan Bittietionaries, not contented with driving him from India, attd stm*- 
Jecting hlih^h) the loss of property inseparable from the conversion of d fr4e 
and excee^pgly popular Press, into a fettered, and therefore, much l^ss^- 
pular Pretl^ nehtitniiied that their victim should receive no biiiiefit ffi^'wb 
wtoperty; ^eu difleT It should hdve parsed into the bands Of aU Editor batuM 
by thatniemi. ‘ The object was not pii^llc ^curity, but the ruiAof Mr. BUtx- 
ittlham; , ThAi^J^mething exce^ngly "mean in dB thja ; 'and! Wd ‘lirqmd 
fain hope is always stftinfd:' ih the 

EnelUhmtn, wHryetwa^lhqFf^^ to avhtl tbemldtes of 
which the ballot gives Ihett^ In llvhiuf of the victim of so unrelenting a Per* 
locution. 



London Papm., 

from the New Timeti April li.— Mr. Buckinfi^ham roakeg Ills last appeal 
to tbe<Froprietor»olBa«tliidia.Stocki this day. Lf it luay be |^initta4 to 
to eapresfc n wleh on thia .occasion, itiSfttbat the rroprieto^s, in proceeding to 
ballot, may oast from thru* minds ^l thoufbtof yrbat has been said either by 
Mr. Buckingham’a.ftden^or/fopg, and fla »bem solely, on loAar wfnre hisyne- 
pectiprevMuate kming mtaianiWhat they are nov. The. condition, of 
humanity renders puni^bmeitt pecessaiy i but it is on jlying and forgiylnt 
that the blessing- is pronounced. . < ' . 



The* day of ballot,, which was fixed for the 11th, caihe^Mnd such 
was the exertion made to oppose the object of tbe moM^ that all 
the force of the House Establishment, and their numerouaf.^ dependents, 
who are ever ready at the call of their superiors, wdre' wohght for- 
ward on this occasion, extending even to the females of families bi'oughl 
there by theip'inale relatives to swell the number of the Directors' ttia-» 
joiity , and do viplence to the general feel ing and character of their sek ; while the 
more independent Proprietors, who reside chiefly in the country, and hJid pot 
arrived in town, were all absent from the scene. The Directors wefe WisCj as 
it regarded the success of their own views, to resist the applicatm foY fixing 
the ballot on tbe day on which the election for Directors was . th be held j 
because, eu that day, by far the greater number of Proprietors, ipdependent 
of their control, and likely to vote for the grant, would have bwn present ; 
but postponing it until the 2 1st, which the Chairman proposed, . would have 
been carrying it to a period when most of the same parlies would have left 
town. By thus persisting, however, in not adinilting the ballot to take place 
on the day when the greatest number of Proprietors were at the India House, 
the Directors tacitly acknowledged their conviction, that out of the u-Ao/c body 
a niajorily might be found to be opposed to their views on this question ; and, 
by fixing it on anolher day, they secured to thcm«elves the certainty that 
thtir section of that body, which can be .summoned at ap hour i waruinp, 
would be sufficient to outnumber the few iiulepeudent Proprietors resident lU 
the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood. The result was, as might 
have been expected, strongly in their favour, the numbers bejog-for the 
grant, 157; against it, 436 ; majority, 271) : the whole number of votes bemg 
ouly 593 ; whereas, on the following day, the number of votes given in for the 
election of Directors, was nearly 2000--of so much importance wps the choice 
of tiwe at which this ballot should be held ; and so much was the pddiUonai 
injury done to the individual, whose all might be said to be dewnUent on it, 
by the Chairman persisting in opposing its being held on the day when the 

greatest number of Proprietors were present. . c,. 

The decision of this body has, however, now gone forth, abd^the ineansre 
of their victim’s cup is full. Of the impression created by f 
quarters the most remote from partial bias or personal 
short paragraph, which is a fair index of the fcel.np 
ject throughout the country generally, and which has 
our hands, will give an accurate idea, and serve to wind the indancholy 
history of which iVu the close : 

from theMmhwgh Times, April I5.-The propos^^, cdnf^peusaU Mr- 
Buckingham for the losses sustained by him thnmgh the upe^j^le4wr» 
secutiojf to which he has been exposed by the Indian 

Kv rh« Eftit India Comoauv Proprietors. Here IS a mal^f^.speci- 


reject^ by tbe India Company Proprietors. at twi kAPtr i 

men of the liberality, ^mauity, and iuiuce of a 
as matcblesa as the cold-blooded erneUy with whicli* 

Mfortby HHiu froip Iu4i»» wud 

id cofiteiopt of, every* ^w and preoep^t, 

of English mer^haptsV forsooth ! To ** 

the India fiduse, dfowld require no ?! 
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CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY AT BOMBAT, 

At the Fourth Semota e/ 189$ : 

BY THE honourable CHIEF JUSTICE SIR EDWARD WEST. 

Gentlemen,— I t has long been niy anxious wish to make sonie observations 
to you upon the subject of your duties as Magistrates, and upon tlje proceed* 
ings oS the' ^idpendiary or Police Magistrates— both in the Petty Sessions and 
when sittii%^8iuEly, or, as they have lately done, jointly. I nave, however, 
been obU|ad lo defer the perforniance of this duty much longer than 1 coUld 
have wished) partly on account of iiiy incessant occupation in revising the 
Rules of the Supreme Court, and reducing the practice of it to order and 
system; end partly on account of the want of complete judicial information 
upon the various topics upon which 1 am under the necessity of addressing 
you, hut which at length 1 have been able to obtain, so far at least as to shqtjir 
you the neiJ^ssity of a thorough reform in the proceedings of that department 
of criminal judicature. 

Gentlemen, it is scarcely necessary to inform you that the magistrates and 
justices, and Couris of Quarter and Petty Sessions, arc hy law placed under 
the control and superiutendeuce of the Supreme Court, and that it is the 
boundon duty of the Supreme Court to see that they do not abuse or exceed 
the authority hy law vested in them. 

The charter of the Supreme Court, in a<!dition to the general powers which- 
it gives when It vesta them with the same authority and jurisdiction as t^e 
Court of King's Bench in Kngland, points specially to tins jurisdiction over 
the magistrates, “ To the end,” says the chaiter, “ that the Court of Re- 
quests, and the Court of Quarter Sessions, erected and estahlisheJ at Bombay 
aforesaid, and the justices and other magistrates appointed for the town and 
island of HOjgihay, and the factories sul)ordinate thereto, may better answer 
the ends of theii’ respective institutions, and act conforuuihly to law and jus- 
tice) it is our further will and pleasure, and wc do hereby further grant, 
ordain and establish, that all and every the said courts and magistrates shall 
he subject to the order and control cf the said Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, iu puch sort, manner, and fonn, as the inferior courts and magis- 
trates of am) in that part of Great Britain called England are by law subject 
to the order and control of our Court of King’s Bench; to which end, the 
said Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay is hereby empowered and au-, 
tburisea to award and issue a writ or writs of maudamus, certiorari, proce- 
dendo, or error, to he prepared iu manner above mentioned, and directed to 
such courts or magistrates, as the case may require, and to puiush any con- 
tempt thereof, or wilful di'obedieiice thereunto, hy fine and imprisonment." 

By tills clause of the charter, as well as by the general law of England, the 
magUlratia are responsible lo this Court, and to this Court alone; and h6 
other authority. than this Court has any, the least, control over them, except 
that the police magistrates hold their offices iu the police at llie pleasure of 
Guverniueot. , j 

It Is then one of the must imperative and sacred of our duties, to point putf 
any irregulj^ty iu the proceedings of tliosc courts and of the inagistratoa: 
and 1 kuow^of no occasion so tittmg for that purpose as a charge to the 
jury; notoufy on account of itj publicity and solemnity— not only becajiftp' 
many of the geotlemeu who attend the grao^jury till also th^ office of 
trate, hut lie<t«use the grand jury is compose^ as by the. charter it is di^ec^^ 
to be, of tho'^ripelpal inhabitants ^tne place, and who have therefore m . 
most weight aud iuduej|^|geociet|^ and, above all, because you have| W 
a grand jury, inquiring Into aad pMsebting c^T 

abuses, ‘ ‘ ^ ' 
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1 shamberefa^e proceed to call ygur attention, first, to the oripo, the coBr 
stitution, and powers of the Court of Petty Sessions ; secondly , to the actuid 
proceedings of that Court j thirdly, to the powers of the |)oljce magistrates, 
sitting singly or jointly j and lastly, to their actual proceedings. 

First, with respect to the Qrl|fin, coustitutiouy and powers of the Court of 
Petty Sessions. 

In tracing the origin of tfTe C[nvirt of Petty Sessions, I shall have to request 
yo'ir attention tp some very extraordinary facts with respect to the police of 
this island ; and 1 trust that in so doing; you will not suppme that f am en- 
deavouring to excite any prejudice against the gentlemen who at present fill 
the ofiice of policy magistrates. 'I’huse facts may now be considered as matter 
of hi'jtory, and they constitute a history pregnant with instruction* It will 
impress upon your minds with tenfold mure force than any arguma|i^* mine, 
the necessity of a vigilant superintendence over those intrusted li^ith tha imr 
niense powers of the police, it will prove to you, that for want olsuch con- 
stant superintendence, nearly the same course of illegality has continued for 
nearly nfty years, in spite of the occasional interference of judges and grand 
juries 

Gentlemeu, I wish to state most explicitly, and to have it ttOiUfStood most 
distinctly, that, in all my observations, it is the system that I am assailiog, 
and not the gentlemen who are now police magistrates. They have, it is 
but justice to them to state, buttroiMeu in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
Strange as it sounds in the ears of Englibhmeu, of those, at bast, who have 
lived long enough in England to imbibe the spirit of her constitution, the 
s)8tem of police here has been, as far back as it can be traced, a system of 
discretion, and never a sysiein of law. 1 will do the present police magistrates 
the justice of saying, that 1 believe that none of the abuses, to which 1 shuU 
draw your atleutiou, have originated wuh iliein. To return, however, to the 
history of the police ; 

This history is borrowed chiefly from an oHicial document framed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, slioitly befoie he quitted Honibay. 

It appears from tliut document, that, till the year 1812, there vycre no legal 
regulations fur the police in this island. A system of police had indeed been 
adopted under the direction, first, of an (dVu ercafled the Lieutenant of Police, 
and afterwards under one denominated the Superintendent of Police } but the 
svslem was founded upon no rules which had any legal warrant; and their 
proceedings were such that each of these ollices was succes^vely abolished. 

“ On the 19th day of July 1779, the grand jury for the tpwn and island o 
Bombay presented one Jauies 'i'odd,” (then Lieutenant of Police,} “ aa a 
public nuisance, and bis office of police as of a most dangerous tendency ; and 
earnestly recommended, that it should l>e iminediatcly abolished, an fit onlv 
for a despotic Covernnicnt, where a Bastile is at hand to enforce its authority.’'- 
The office, however, was nut abolished upon this presentment, hnt continued 
in force during eleven years afterwards, when the same Todd' tried for 
corrupiion, and convicted, and t'.ie name of Lieutenant of Police abolished. 

In the year 1794, the same office, and, strange to say, thf powers, 
were vested in anoflicer denominated the Superintendent of Police. ** A cir- 
cumstance had previously occurred respecting the police of JBengal, which 
rendered,” as Sir James Mackinfi.sh observed, this appojutjpeai still more 
extraordiaary.” ^Immediately alter the Act of 1773, the OovCtroor-Oeueral 
had framed a system of police at Calcutta, agreeably to the provisioni of that 
Act, establishing a Superintendent of Police, with powers very cautiously 
limited, both respecting the magnitude of the crime, and the of the 
paoishraent; and under the obligation of laying his proceedloga before the 
tloveriiur-Geberal and the Chief JnstictN Vet even this ^8tein,.with such 
Indited powers, was soon complAiQcd of in the Supreme CouctLtt was pubK 
licly called a deformity-'^ by ,(be eJ^cellcnt Sir WilUattlt JqjpMli and his 
Majesty was at l^gtU pleased to disallow it, by i» arrau( t^y«)r'^4i|Q ma^ 
uual, as iucqniistenftwltb the rights of 7 

" Eleven yea» aft^ his late Majea^'M P ^ 

hostili^ to despotisiQi which bewnaH fii Pwllw pf House of 
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Brungwick continues Sir Jnmes Mackintosh, the vw which 

he had been graciously pleased to annul, was established aifidmhay^ Ulo|i|h 
ift a more mischievous state.” i ^ 

Gentlemen, it was upOnJhis rraresen^doi^ of Sir .Umw Mt^ckintosh,, that 
the office of Superintend^ of Mee I 

the then holder of the office, a Mr.BidSjpoafliW>een indicted/pr, and con- 
victed of, corruption in the Recor<Ier*8 Court,4 Upon that trial, and upon 
the inquiries whi|^ ensued, a sceuc of fraud, cruelty, oppression and iniquity, 
such as has selddm, if ever, been witnessed in a civUized counter, burst upon 
the view oUhat eminent person. ^ # 1 .., 

it ig top evident,” says he, ** to require proof, that the whole of what Is 
called pplUe has been a course of illegality. Nothing,” continues Sic James 
Mackinto^, ** has been legal, but the apprehension, examination^ and com- 
mitment ^accused persons for trial; and such summary convicticmf as are 
autbovlKeo. hy special statute, and, In the last case, only where the due formg 
of law have been observed, which it will probably be found has not even once 


been done, , . . , ,11 

” The summary convictions and punuhinents at the police are luegal on 

every ground. , . , , .. u 

<« 1st — ^Thoy are illegal, because they were inflicted under rules which, 
from 1753 tp , 1807, were not confirmed by the Court of Directors ; and, since 
1807, haya not been registered in bis Majesty’s Court. 

“ 2dly— -They are illegal, because they were not convictions before two ma- 
gistrates, ag reauired ny the 39th and 40th Geo, III., introduced into this 
island by the 47tn Geo. III. . 

** Hdly— They arc illegal, because many of them arc cases of felonies, re- 
specting which no power of summary couvictiou is vested in justices of the 
peace iu England or India. 

*« 4tjdy — 'They ore illegal, because the punisliments of banisbmeut and cqn- 
demnation to hprd labour iu chains on llie public works, arc not such as can 
by law be inflicted, either in England or India, upon suminary conviction.— 
Every rupeo’of every fine imposed, since 1753, by the police, may thereibre, 
in strictness of law, be recovered by the party fined. Every stripe inflicted 
upon them has been an assault and battery,^ for which they are entitled to 
compensation iu damages ; and every detention makes its authors liable to 
an action for false imprisonment. If indeed,” continues Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, ” there had been only an occasional and cautionary exercise of an illegal 
power, the case might have been more favourably considered ; but it is a 
system of.illegallty exercised with the utmost violence.” Such was the jKiIice 
under the Superiuleudent, 

GenUemen, it is to Sir James Mackintosh, I repeat, that we ©we the abo- 
lition of this office. That eminent person, in this remote and then oUcure 
spot, commenced that course of alleviation and correction of our criminal 
law, which he has since pursued iu England. His exertions in that cause 
will hand his name down to posterity as one of the foremost in that honour- 
able race ^ humanity and philanthropy, in which so many of our countrymen 
are now engaged, ^011 alter this representation of Sir Jameg MacklntqM, 
the present rggulalions were passed by theGoverument, and registered in me 
Recorder’s Court. These regulations are very imperfect ap4 i ^ 
gome instatu^s, roost unskilfully drawn ; but they were In^ded, I presame, 
merely as an outline, and to be filled up by other regulations, which longer 
experience might prove, or new exigencies render, expedient. 

Gentlemen, it is only from these regulations, ^ud others which have smee 
been duly^ssed and registered, that the Petty Sessfons and Magistrates mn 
derive an/ authority, except indeed such power as they are inverted willfliy 
the English Jaw respecting magistrates in Mtglq^d. In communicatiog thi* 
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King's Court, with its approbatidn and consent. It is express y provid^^ 
tbat they shall not be repugnant to the laws of the realm ; and it is the duty 
of the Court to reject any proposed regulations which should be repugnant to 
the laws of the ^Im. Fur^ef, an bppeal liesagainst any such regulations 
to his Majesty in Council, Who may disallow tnem ; and copies of all such 
regulations are to be transmitted^ one of his Majesty’s Prlndipal Secretaries 
of State. 

These regulations provide; by article first of title second, that on every 
Monday morning, at ten o’clock, a Court shall be assemble at the office of 
police within the Fort, to be entitled the Court of Petty Sessions: the Court 
to consist of three members, two of whom shall be the inagistratef of police, 
and the third shall be the justice of the peace who, by the present course of 
practice, attends in rotation.” Upon this article, it is as well to observe 
now, tbat the independent j ustices of the peace take each a month in rotation, 
and that the turn of each independent justice recurs, at the present time, 
but once in fifteen months. It could hardly be expected, that these justices 
of the peace, I mean the unpaid justices, should apply themselves to the 
study of Blackstone, or of Burn’s Justice, or of the local regulations, fur the 
performance of a duty which recurs so seldom. They would naturally trust 
for information, as to the law of each case, to the police magistrates, whose 
sole and undivided duty it is to attend to that liranch of criminal judicature. 
Besides, as the court consists of the two police or stipcndisiry magistrates, 
and but one other justice, the police magistrates constitute a majority, and 
are for every reason therefore peculiarly responsible for the regularity of 
the proceedings. 

By article the third of the same title, it is ordained, “ that the said Court ” 
of Petty Sessions “ shall exercise the power of summat'y conviction granted 
by certain statutes to two justices of the peace, particularly in all common 
assaults, and in all defamatory and slanderous words.” 

Upon this article it is necessary to observe, that there are m statutes which 
grant the power of summary conviction to two justices in cases of common 
as<?aulis or affrays, or of defamatory or slanderous wotds; and this is one of 
the instances of the unskilful manner in which these regulations are drawn. 

By the fifth article, “ the Court of Petty Sessions shall also exercise a like 
jurisdiction over all acts done in violation of the rules now le^lly passed, 
or hereafter to be legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor in 
Council.” 

By article the seventh, ** the Court shall inflict upon persons convicted of 
the offences above described, such fines and forfeitures, or reasonable cor- 
poral punishments, as the offence shall seem to them to deserve, and, as by 
the above recited Acts of Parliament they are legally authorized to inflict.” 

Centlemcn, these arc the whole of the powers vested in the Petty Sessions, 
as to the trial and punishment of offences ; and you will particularly observe 
that this jurisdiction is altogether summary ^ both by the terms of the regu- 
lations constituting it, and in its actual practice. ^ , 

There is no jury the Court does not proceed by indictment, buf by plaint, 

I need not inform you, that such jurisdiction ought to be exercised with 
great caution and moderation, and should be watched with a most jealous eye. 
Whether this caution and moderation have been observed, you will sec im- 
mediately from the actual proceedings of the Court, to which I shall now 
beg your atteution. 

2d. — The actual proceedings of the Court of Petty Sessions. 

Gentlemen, in observing upon the proceedings of this Court, I 9"^ co*'* 
fine myself strictly to those facts of which 1 have judicial knowledge. By one 
of the regulations, the Court Is required to lay a sumraa^ of their con- 
victions and punishments quarterly, before the Quarter So^ns of the 
peace, the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and the Houourajile ^ Governor 
in Council. The tibject of this rule was, ^courae^yipjfl?^^^ Government, 
the King’s Court, And magistrates, infornation . as’ro'w JiriJCSAedings of the 
Court, in order to prevent, by means of their superiStendence, a iwurrcnce 
of the abuses, upon thedisooveiy of which these rules were passed. FUis rule, 
Oriental Heraldj VoL 9, w ^ ^ 
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when fir»t 1 arrived in the country, tras not complied with } no lumnariM 
were ever handed up to the (^urt ot Oyer and Terminer. 1 therefore orderwh 
Umt in future the senior mapstrate of police should comply with the refula* 
tion -f and, to the convictions and punishments, as they appear on the fact of 
these summaries, 1 shall almost entirely confine my observations. The first 
is as to the punishment of g,* 

BANISHMENT. 

In the summarv (the first which I have) which extends from the 6th of 
January 1823 to the 3Ut of March of the same year, a period of about three 
months, there are thirty-five instances of such punishment ; and, in the next 
summary, extendiug from the 7th of April 1823 to the 30th of June in the 
same year, there are thirty such instances. You will observe also the pro- 
portiou which these punishments bear to all the offences tried by the |[^tty 
sessions. The whole number of cases tried by the petty sessions during the 
first period is sixtv-one, including roauy offences of a trivial nature, such as 
“ driving without badges upon hackeries,” — “ using abusive language,” and 

selling liquor without a license.” Out of these sixty>une cases, there are 
thirty-five sentences of banishment. A frequent mode of expressing this 
sentence of banishment Is— that the prisoner do receive a pass-note.” 
Thus, the first instance in the first summarv is — “ that the prisoner do 
receive one dozen lashes, and a pass-note.” in a few cases the sentence 
is,— “ that the urisoncr do receive a pass- note to his owu country,” hut 
of these latter the proportion is but very small, there being in the first 
summary but eight of this description out of the thirty-five. In very many 
of the cases in the different summaries the sentence is, “ that the pri- 
soner bo sent off the island;” in some, that he be banished.” Niue uf 
the offences out of the thirty-five for which this sentence is passed, are for 
returning from banishment.” In very many cases the following sentence is 
passed ! “ for returning from banishment, to receive three doxen lashes aud 
a pass-note.” 

In some cases, for the same offence, ** to receive three dozen lashes, to be 
sent to jail to hard labour for two mouths, and to receive a pass-note off the 
island,” — “ solitary confinement in jail for oue month, then to receive three 
dozen lashes, and to be sent off the island;”— and again, '* solitary coufiue- 
meiit for three months, and to receive a pass-note.” 

In some cases are the following otteuces, for which this punishment of 
banishment is inflicted “ being very suspicious men aud of very bad cha- 
racters,” — “ brought up as had characters, aud having been found in a sus- 
picious situation.” Aud, in one case, there is the following offence aud 
sentence ; For harbouring in his house a man who had returned from 
banishment, two mouths imprisonment to hard labour.” 

Gentlemen, in the regulations there are some provisions which passed in 
1813, respecting the sending aliens off the island. The first is in case of an 
alien’s ncn^ymeiit ol a Hue imposed for nut entering bis name with the 
niuccadum of his caste. The second is, where aliens live idle without work; 
in which case they may be c</inmitted to jail, and be flogged ; and, upon a 
second conviction, upon production of the former record, they may he sent off 
the island. This punishment, however, has been constantly and indbcriini* 
nately inflicted upon all persous, without inquiry as to their place uf birth, or 
domicile; aud not oue ot the sentences of banishmeut iu the summaries has 
proceeded upon the above-mentioned provisions. 

To warrant this punishment, a punibhmeut inflicted upon summary con- 
viction, is not a shadow of authority, even for any the must heinous 
offence. But for what is it inflicted ?— ** for being found in suspicious situa- 
tions, for being bad characters,”— end that by a Court of which two out 
of three of the jpdges are stipendiary or police mapstrates. 

But, Gentletnbn, wu may wisbf and it it necessary for you to know, bow 
this sentence of tHimihment is carried iuto effect, and wW is the precise 
meaning of the sentence—** that tkt prisoner do receive a pass-note.” 

Upon the sentence being pused, a note Is seal by the Police to the Costom* 
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bouse ; that note is slgfoed by the officer at the Cnstom-house ; and a police 
sepoy tak^ the note and the priioner to the passaf^-boat, which passes over 
to the main land. The prisoner is placed in charge of tne tindu, who has 
directions to land the prisoner at Panwell, or the nearest main land ; and the 
prisoner is accordingly there landed and turned loose. The prisoner is also 
threatened, in order to prevwt his returning, with severe punishment, in case 
he should be found again on the island ; nor is this a mere idle or vain threat, 
as you have seen — ** three mouths solitary confinement,'* and “ three doaen 
hisnes," are the penalties for returning from banishment. 

Gentlemen, uj^o the subject of this punishment, 1 will give you the words 
of Sir James Mackintosh — 

Banishment, and hard labour in chains on public works, are penalties 
not such as the statute calls moderate and reasonable corporal punishment ; 
nor such as the law of England ever inflicts upon summary conviction be- 
fore even two magistrates. They are appropriated to the higher order of 
crimes, after trial by a jury, and generally in commutation of the punish* 
ment df death. In 1773 the legislature bestowed on the Govemor»General 
the power of enforcing regulations by fines and forfeitures. It was not till 
twenty-silt years afterwards, in the year 1799, that they luperadded the 
power of en^rcing them hy moderate and reasonable corporal punishment. 
This slow and cautious progress of the legislature is a singular contrast to 
the principles of the police in this island ; which, though onglnsdly destitute 
of ail legal authority, seized at once on the power, not only of iufiicting cor- 
poral punishment, neither moderate nor reasonable, but of adding banishment 
and'puhlic hard labour; punishments only inferior to death, and usually sub- 
stituted for death." 

“ If the officer of police," continues Sir James Mackintosh, ** had been re- 
sisted, and killed in the execution of these illegal orders, the case might have 
given rise to very perplexing questions." He concludes this passage By these 
words ; “ the greatest inconvenience that can befal any community, is to be 
governed by power without law." 

In these sentiments of Sir James Mackintosh, it is unnecessary to say that 
I fiilly concur ; and have only to express my regret that, after this exposition 
of the utter illegality of the system, it should have been so long persisted in. 

But permit me fur a moment to again call sour attention to the punish- 
iiieiits indicted for returning from banishment If the sentence of banish- 
ment be illegal, as it indisputably is, it is no crime to return from banUh- 
inent. Had the persons so sentenced petitioned the King’s Court to be brought 
np hy habeas corpus, we must have discharged them. But in most of the 
cases the prisoners so sentenced had no opportunity of so petitioning, being 
cunlincd in the police guard-room till they were sent away ; nor could the 
Natives, who were so sentenced, know that such punishment was illegal. 
The sentences for returning from banishment, for doing that which the per- 
sons sentenced had a right to do, are three months solitary confinement, a 
sentence of ijuch severity as is seldom passed in England for the most serious 
offences ; and three dozen lashes, a punishment to the severity of which I 
shall call your attention immediately. A person too, whose only offence was 
harbouriog in his bouse one who had returned from banishment, which Is no 
offence at all, is sentenced to two months imprisoment and hard larbour. 

But DOW 1 shall beg your attention to another punishment, that of 

FLOGGING. 

It has already been partly explained to you, that any power of the Petty 
Sessions to inflict this punishment must be derived from regulaBoni mnde 
under the statute 39tb and 40th Geo. HI. c. 79. s. 18. which enictf, '* that it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the Governor-General and CoQocil for the 
time being, to order and appoint such moderate and reasdhiiAIe eorooral pu- 
nishment oy, public or private whipping^ br otber#ie^y as to tbetli snail seem 
fit and expedient, for the breach or non-obsOrvaikee of any rulOs heretofore 
made, or bereafb^ to be by them made, subject nevertheless to Such registry, 
publication, approbation, po|[er of ap^al, and other regulations, as are pre- 
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scribed by the act 13th Geo. III. touchini^ the rules» ordinances. reg|ulatioB8, 
fines, and forfeitures, therein mentioned. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that no such corporal punishment shall in any case be ordered to ^ 
inflicted, except only in case of due conviction of the offender before two ju»< 
tices of the peace actings in and for the said settlement, presidencies, and 
places thereto subordinate, which offence such two justices of the peace are 
hereby authorized and empowered to hear and determine, and to order such 
punishment upon conviction as aforesaid. Provided also, that no such con- 
victiun, judgment, or order, shall be reviewed or brought into any superior 
court by a writ of certiorari or appeal, or any other process whatsoever j any 
thing in any former act or acts to the contrary thereof in any wise notwith- 
standing.*’ This power, subject to the same provisions, is extended to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay by the 47th Geo. 111. sess. 2. c. 68. s. U 
Now the first question is, whether any and what regulations have ever been 
made by the Governor iu Council at Bombay, and registered in the King’s 
Court, ordering and appointing such punishment of flogging? 

By the seventh article, the Petty Sessions are authorized to “ inflict upon 
persons convicted of the offences above described such fines and forfeitures, or 
reasonable corporal punishment, as the offence shall seem to them to deserve, 
and as by the above recited Acts of Parliament they are legally authorized to 
inflict.” What then are the offences above described ? They are “ those of- 
fences,” by article the third, “ in which the power of summary conviction is 
granted by certain statutes to two justices of the peace and by article the 
fifth “ all acts done in violation of the rules now legally passed, or hereafter 
to he legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor iu Council.” 

Gentlemen, having thus explained on what legal ground the punishment of 
flogging rests, 1 sliall proceed to consider, first, whether this punishment, as 
it is actually inflicted by the Petty Sessions, is reasonable ami moderate jand 
secondly, whether it has been limited to those offences for which it can by the 
regulations be inflicted. 

You are, perhaps, aware the punishment is inflicted with a rattan upon the 
naked back. The sufferer is tied usually, 1 believe, to a tree. Upon the sub- 
ject of the severity of this punishment, 1 shall beg to read to you a 
letter of the late High Sherift, Captain Hughes, who, as you know, has the 
legal custody of the jail, and has been a military man, and has therefore 
witnessed the punishment of flogging as practised in the army. 

“ My Lord, the infliction of punishment by rattan, as now practised iu 
jails, being attended with extraordinary severity, drawing blood at every 
stripe, and sometimes taking off with it small pieces of flesh : and, in full as- 
surance that a measure so extreme will not, when known, he sanctioned by 
your Lordship, I heg leave, iu consequence, respectfully to propose, that a 
drummer’s cat he made u«e of in the jail in lieu of the rattan ; which, how- 
ever formidable it may he in appearance, is far less severe and injurious in its 
clfects. In support of this opinion, 1 may he permitted to state, that there is 
now in my custody a battalion sepoy, who, on the 3d iust., received three 
hundred lashes on his left shoulder by the drummers of his corps ; and on the 
13lh of the same month (being committed to jail) eighteen lashes with a rat- 
tan were inflicted on the other shoulder. The wounds on both are still un- 
healed. On being questioned as to the difference in point of severity of the 
two punishments, he declared with confidence, that they did not bear com- 
parison i and was one or the other to be repeated, and a choice given, that 
he would gladly take the former.” 

“ Though I do not credit,” proceeds Captain Hughes, “ the sepoy’s asser- 
tion to its fullest extent, still, as he speaks from exjicrience, and has a further 
pumshmeut hanging over him, his opinion may he deemed to deserve consv- 
tleration.” 

Upon receipt of this letter, I immediately addressed the surgeon, who isap- 
miinted by the Government to attend the jail, Dr. Sinytton, and requested 
him to give me hig opinion in writing. It is as follows 

“ Mv Lord,-— In reference to your inquiries on tlie , subject of certain 
puuisUmeuts, I have the honour to state, as my opinion, that flogging with 
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the rattan is a very severe punislitnent, in so far as I may yet be allowed to 
judge from my limited experience of such cases in the jail/* (Dr. Smytton, 
it may be necessary to observe, had been but a short time surgeon of the 
jail.) 

« When inflicted," continues Dr. Smyttou, “ on the bare back, in the man- 
ner usual in the jail here, one stroke is equal, I think, to at least a dozen 
with the cat, as applied in military punishments, and it is liable to be much 
aggravated by any accidental splitting of the cane.’* 

Upon receipt of these letters, I Immediately sent for the junior magistrate 
of police ; mentioned these facts to him, and suggested the propriety of 
adopting some other mode of punishment, or at least of inflicting that punish- 
ment with more moderation. 1 desired him also to communicate n\y senti- 
ments to the senior magistrate of police ; and I also mentioned the subject 
repeatedly to some other gentlemen who are justices of the peace. These 
suggestions, I believe, have bad some effect; the punishment of flogging is 
not, 1 believe, inflicted so frequently as it used to be, nor generally to the 
same extent, though, in the last summary, I still observe instances of pri- 
soners being sentenced to two inflictions of three dozen each. 

In the Supreme Court, where of course the highest classes of offences are 
tried, 1 never sentenced, even before I received this information, any offender 
to more than two dozen stripes at one time ; and since we have received this 
information, we have applied this punishment with much more moderation. 
In the Petty Sessions it used to be a very common sentence, and that sentence 
still occurs, that the offender do receive three dozen lashes before he go to 
jail, that then he be imprisoned one, two, or three months, and at the expira- 
tion of that time receive three dozen more. According to information which 
I have received, and upon which I can rely, the wounds of the first infliclioti 
are frequently scarcely licaled before the second is suffered. Gentlemen, the 
scars of these wounds are never obliterated but by death, and consequent dis- 
solution of the body ; and you may observe the seats on many a Native as he 
toils along the streets of the town under the burthen of a jialamjnin. 

The persons present at these punishments are generally, ns Sir James Mack- 
intosh observes, only a handful of timid Natives. But it so happens, that 
on one of the occasions of the infliction of this punishment, at the office of the 
junior magistrate of police, a reverend gentleman of the highest respectabi- 
lity, Mr. Jackson, happened to he at the office ; I heard of the eircninstancc, 
and requested him to give inc his opinion in writing, which he has done, and 
permitted me to make this use of it. It is as follows : — 

“ In reply to your note of the 10th, I have to inform you that I witnessed 
the punishment which you allude to, and which I will endeavour to describe 
to you, as also the impression it left on my mind. 

" I happened some weeks since to call on one of the magistrates, whom I 
found engaged in his office ; a Hindoo was before him, charged with stealing 
some turban cloth ; the theft was clearly proved, and the jirisoncr sentenced 
to publicly flogged, and to receive six lashes, or, as I afterwards found to 
he the case, strokes to be inflicted by a cane. 

“ 'Phe man was immediately tied up to a tree in a yard adjoining the bouse, 
and one of the policemen proceeded to inflict the strokes. 

The prisoner was thin, and his bones projected considerably, consequently 
the effect of the stroke was most severe, and the sufferings of the poor wretch 
appeared great beyond description. The two first strokes distinctly left o« 
the hack the marks of the caiie. 

“ The magistrate, on seeing the dreadful effect protluced, humandy order- 
ed the policeman to strike with less violence ; but notwithstanding this, the 
prisoner, on being released, was unable to stand ; he was supported to an ad- 
joining shed, and some water was brought to restore him. 

" 1 be punishment was most severe, and to me most disgustiag j and I con- 
fess I was much surprised to find that the spirit of prison-discipline, as it is 
termed, and which is now a subject which engages conliderable attention in 
England, had not found its way to her Eastern Colotiies.‘ 
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^*1 will again repeat, that I considered the punishment aUnded to 11011 
severe, and to the spectator most disgusting.” - 

Gentlemen, the infliction in this rase was but six blows ^ what mutt he 
the effect of six times six, or three dozen blows, some of them necessarily 
falling repeatedly upon the same place, upon the wouods made by th< fint 
blows } Next, lei us consider the offences for which this punishment of flog 4 
ging is inflicted* 

It is frequently inflicted for assaults. 

The following are some of the sentences : ** Assaulting police peons in die 
execution of their duty, to receive two dozen stripes at the Cbokee.” “ As- 
sault, to receive one dozen stripes.” “ Assault and battery, to receive three 
dozen lashes in the Duncan Road, where defendant struck complainant.” 

Gentlemen, in considering what is moderate and reasonable corporal pu- 
nishment within the words of the statute, wc must of course take into the 
account the nature of the offence ; and 1 need not ask you whether fur com- 
mon assaults, such as the latter appears to have been, three dozen lashes,- 
such as you have heard them described, is a mmlcrate and reasonable cor- 
poral punishment ? The rule itself is a most extraordinary one, which autho- 
rizes flogging for assaults, affrays, aud defamatory words ; but even that rule 
cannot authorize the infliction of a punishment so disproportioned to the- 
offence, and which is, consequently, in respect of the offence, so imnmlemte 
and unreasonable. 

This punishment of flogging, too, is often inflicted, in its utmost severity, 
for returning from banishment, whtch is no offence at all. 

Wc come now to another class of offences, for which this punishment is in- 
flicted by the Petty Sessions, in its utmost severity, upon Mritish as well as 
Native subjects of his Majesty. The following are the sentences 

“ Henry Kennedy, mutinous conduct on board the (Jamden, to receive 
three dozen lashes on board the Caniden, in the presence of the ship’s com- 
pany.” 

“ Thomas Senden, same offence, to receive two dozen stripes.” 

** Robert Ruckley, Same offence, same punishment.” 

“ Refusing to work on board the ship Munro, each to receive one dozen 
lashes.” 

“ Desertion from the shin Munro, each defendant to be imprisoned for two 
months to hard labour, ana to receive one dozen strips each at the time of 
their discharge.” 

These sentences have not any foundation of law, cither in statute or in any 
reguiatiou. 

By the statute 2d Geo. II. c. 37. justices of the pace may punish seamen in 
the merchant service, who shall desert or absent themselves from, or leave, 
the ship before they are discharged, by forfeiture of wages, and imprison- 
ment for a limited period ; but there is no power given to flog or inflict any 
corporal punishment eiscept that of imprisonment. 

1 shall not recapitulate tlie cases in which this punishment, as Well as that 
of banishment, is inflicted upn prsons for the offence of “ being found in 
su^icious situations,” 

The only further observations which I shall make upon this speies of pu- 
nishment is, that it is mostly inflicted not in jail, but by the plice imme- 
diately after conviction, so that the prisoner has no opportunity of applying 
to the Supreme Court for a habeas corpus, should he, as is most improbable, 
be aware of its illegality, aud have the means of getting his petition and 
necesskry affidavit prepared. 

Gentlemen, I now come to another species of sentence, “ that the prisoner 
do find securities for his good behaviour;” when such a sentence is passed 
the Court should mention in it the kind and amount of the security ; as, that 
he should flndincurlty for his good behaviour for such a time, himself in such 
a sura, with tWd such stiffleient sureties in such a sum each. It is, however, 
almost always passed id the Petty Sessions in the manner I have mentioned ; 

that the prisoner do give security/’ without speifying the priod for whicb» 
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or the sum in whi^» cnt whether sureties are required or not U|>on such 
sentence not nientioniu; sureties, the Court have no right to require sureties, 
but mult be satisfied with the prisoner's own security. 

Gentlemen, upou these seutences to find security prisoners have been fre- 
quently confined for very long periods of time. Thus, on the 6»h of October, 
1817, a man of the uame of Andul Rahim Seedy, was sentenced to hard labour 
till he should find securities. Under this sentence he remained in jail till 
July 1823, a neriod of six years, when he died in Jail. There are almost in- 
numerable other iustances of prisoners being confined for very long periods 
uuder like sentences. I hold in ray hand a list of a few of them, which I 
directed the Marshal to make out. 1 will trouble you with only one of 
them; on the 23d of February, 1824, one George Bartley was comicted by 
the Petty Sessions of an assault, and he was sentenced to three months' im- 
prisonment in the county jail, and the last mouth to solitary confinement, 
aud at tlie expiration of those tltree months to enter into a recognizance to 
keep the peace towards Louisa Bartley his wife. After the expiration of 
three months be applied again aud again to the senior magistrate of police 
for his discharge, who refused it upon the ground that he had not louiid 
sureties. He proposed sureties more than mice, but they were rejected. He 
petitioned me several times for his discharge, but as he never sent me a copy 
of the warrant, I presumed that lie was legally imprisoned, and of course did 
not interfere. At last, however, I directed him, in answer to his last peii- 
tition, to send a copy of the w arrant, which he did, ami it appeared by the war- 
rant aud sentence that no sureties weio necessary. I accordingly intimated 
to the senior magistrate of police that he was entitled to he discharged upon 
hU own recaguizatice ; and that unless he was so discharged, 1 should order 
him to be brought up before me by habeas corpus, upon which he was dis- 
charged, but not till after he had been imprisoned eight months, during five 
of which he was illegally confined. 

(ieiitlemen, ail I can say in excuse of the police magistrate, upon this oc- 
casion, is, that 1 believe he thought he was acting legally; and there cer* 
tniuly is not the least ground to impute to him any malicious or improper 
motive. 

There is one other circumstance which I must bring to your attention, with 
respect both to the Petty Sessions and to the jHilice magisi rates, sitting either 
jointly or separately. It is the imprisonment of persons m the police guard 
rooms, or chokees, as they are here called, for long periods, as well after the 
evidence against them has been taken as after conviction. In the former 
case, after the depositions have been taken, if the magistrate thinks that the 
ease Is such as to warrant a commitment for trial, the commitmeut should be 
immediately made out, and the prisoner immediately sent to jail. In the 
latter case, after conviction, if a part of the sentence be imprisonment, 
the ])risoiier should likewise be immediately sent to jail. 

Soon after my arrival in this country, I desired tl^ Marshal to send me 
weekly a return of all the prisoners in jail, which lias since been regularly 
done. 1 have been constantly much surprised at observing about a week or 
ten days before the sessions scarcely any prisoners for tiial mentioued in this 
weekly return ; but wheu the sessions arrived have found that wc bad fifteen 
or sixteen, or sometimes twenty or more prisoners to try ; and upon inquiry I 
have learnt that the prisoners ha^e been kept for weeks in the |K>lice guard- 
rooms, after the depositions have been taken, instead of committing them, 
as should have been done, immediately to the jail. I have mentioned ihia 
subject several times to the magistrates, and, 1 believe, with loroe effect. 
But let us look to the return 1 received last Monday week, aud compare it 
with the present galeudar. The return of last Mon'lny week was two pri- 
soners in jail for trial : the calendar contains nineteen prisoner! for trial ; 
and on looking to the depositions in one case, that against Khulas 1 eju 
Lohana, the de|K)sitions auu recognizances were taken on thtFlhh of Septem- 
ber, the warrant of couiniitment, which I sent fur, |>eafS' dait the 2ytb of 
September. With rospect to the other prisouersi 1 cannot at present ascer- 
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tain how long they were confined in the police, but shall be able to ascertain 
during the progress of the trials. 

Gentlemen, with respect tu the imprisonment of persons in the police guard* 
room, after conviction, 1 have not been able to ascertain whether it is a 
general practice ; but one case, which appeared to me at the time to be a very 
aggravated one, came to ray notice some time since t a petition was presented 
to me by a near relative of a man of the name of Ballsett Wittulsctt, which 
stated that he had then been confined in the police guard-room for twelve 
days. I inquired into the facts, found that there was no warrant, and 
directed him to be brought up by habeas corpus, and on the return to that 
writ it appeared that he had been convicted before the Petty Sessions of re- 
tailing tobacco without a license, and the sentence of the Court was, that 
“ he should be fined under the sixth clause of the seventh regulation, and 
that the tobacco should be confiscated.’' This was the whole of the sentence : 
there was no sentence of imprisonment; but, nevertheless, he was impri- 
soned, as I have mentioned, in the police guard-room for twelve days, Und till 
he was discharged under the habeas corpus. This imprisonment was utterly 
illegal : it was illegal, because there was no sentence of imprisoment ; and 
it was illegal, because, if there hadl/een such sentence, he should have been 
committed, not to the jwlice guard-room, but to the jail. 

When this man was brought up by habeas corpus, ns I have mentioned, 
it was stated by the senior magistrate 'of police, and I have since ascertained 
it to be the fact, that persons so fined for oft'enccs against the revenue, were, 
in the common course of practice, confiued in the police guard-room till the 
fine was paid. Whether such practice has since been continued, 1 have no 
means of ascertaining. I have mentioned this as being a decision by the 
Petty Sessions, as in fact it was ; but it should have been decided by the 
senior magistrate of jmlicc, who is appointed, by the Government Revenue, 
judge for Bombay ; and the other magistrates had, in law, notliing to do 
with the case. 

In this case, too, the magistrate has the excuse of only having done that, 
which, however illegal and oppressive, bad been long a constant practice ; 
as 1 ascertained, as well from other persons, as from one of the then alder- 
men of the Recorder’s Court, who was also a justice of the peace. 

Gentlemen, the mischievous tendency of this practice of imprisoning per- 
sons in the police guard-rooms, instead of committing them to jail, is almost 
too obvious to require comment. The prisoners have no means of sending 
petitions for habeas corpus to the judges ; the other magistrates have no 
means of visiting the jail ; the grand juries never think of visiting or inspect- 
ing them ; and the prisoners arc entirely umler the control of Native clerks 
and constables, who, )ou well know, are to he trusted very cautiously with 
power. 

1 should have thou^it that the abuses of this s)stcm, which were bniught 
to public view on tlW trial of the bead clerk, or purvue, of the late junior 
magistrate of police, wouhl have operated as a sufljcicnt warning to the 
police magistrates against the continuance of it. That person is still in jail 
under the sentence uf the Recorder’s Court. But this sentence has been as 
inoperative to check abuse, as the presentments of grand juries and the pro- 
test of Sir James Mackintosh. 

3(1—1 now come to the powers of the police magistrates, sitting either 
singly or jointly. 

By aUticfe fourth of Regulation I. of 1812, ‘‘each maristrate shall 
ordinarily, within his own district, and occasionally elsewhere in tho island, 
do all acts that a single justice of the peace may by the law of Englaiid do." 

By article fifth of the same Regulation, “ each of them shall, in the same 
manner, appeebend, examine, and commit for trial, all persons charged 
before him with any breach or violation of any rule now legally passed, or 
hereafter to b« Ugaliy passed, by the Houourahlc the Governor m Coupdl-’' 
'These aw all the powers of the m^istrates, with the exception of those given 
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by some of the Regulations with respect to servants, &c., to one of which t 

SnexUrniu?^ the actual proceedings before the police 

"'^?itirr^pept to those, 1 was not a little surprised, after Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's protest against the proceedings of the superiuteadent of police, to hear, 
lomc time since, that the police magistrates, sitting singly, were in the habit 
of trying and punishing felonies, of fogging, and banishing. As swu as I 
IlarSafe aware ofthesS proceedings,! directed the Clerk of the Crown to 
order the magistrates, in pursuance of the regulation before alluded to, to 
make a quarterly return to the Court of Oyer and rerniiner of the crimes 
and punSihinents tried and inflicted in their respeclivc ofticcs. 1 hat Regula- 
tion extends merely to the Petty Sessions *, but it was intended to inform the 
Court of all the crimes and punishments tried and inflicted by 
as bv those Regulations the Petty Sessions alone could try triines. 

Fr^om the senior Magistrate of Police, we have never obtainctl any rctuiu 
till the present sessions. From the junior Magistrate of lolice, 1 have 
received returns, from which the follovVing are extracts ; 

« Stcarm«- a copper pot, prisoner to receive one dozeii stripes. . 

“ Robbinlr some clothes, to receive one dozen lashes. 

“ Stealing toddy, to receive six stripes, and a pass-note to go to his own 

‘"irthr.aine return are cases tried before tbe too police niaBistrates, of 

which some are, — i i <» 

“ For stealing a turban, one dozen lashes. 

“ For stealing a pair of shoes, to receive a pass-note. 

“ For stoalini from the Race Bungalow, to receiNC two dozen stripes at the 
race-stand." " For theft, to receive one dozen stripes. . a c.. 

IJpop referriiiB to the reluriiofihe ' 

sions, I find tliat he also has pursued the same course of trjms ftlome., 

""KlY:iti':Suepea. ...you that iti,^ 

to try felonies ; that it is utterly illegal uiider the ?*’ ‘‘f ‘ cemlo..* 

sl,ould he inflicted at ull, except by the 1-etty hess.ons, 
which I shall mention to you presently ; aiid that, by ™ ^ 

illegal that fl..gging should be inflicted hy one ...ag strate. It is utteriy 
.lleial for the petty sessions, or magistrates, to bamsh, except under the 
single Regulation which I have before mentioned. evidence 

You mSst he aware of the care, of the 1 mI Luerience haJ 

which arc necessary in this country to arrive at ji .t . J tbe 

already taught me, that the most usual 
Natives, is a criminal charge in courts of justice. 
are most common. The witnesses can in no case le p ^ 
and the duty of the judges in administeni.gcr.niinan^^ 
one. Notwithstanding the bolemnity of a supenor court, them 

know, haVa very confiderable -tfect unon Native witnesses 
nearer to the truth ; notwithstanding the '' J intelligent 

professional habits of sifting evidence w,th the aid, too of inoston 
netiv luries with the advantage of depositions previously taken oeior 
Cgllat 'and wLich euablcl, to •‘f « 
their testimony, -we have frequently the 

truth. Again and again, when the case for a P-*- KJned up 

beyond contradiction, vanance or oto ^ different edtourtothe 



being the difficulty in the Supreme i ouri, wuav j maelstrate's 

should say, what chance is 

office, in Uic hurry of business, with none of the experxepw^or 
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this ftjjrfitem is not only a ooiUinued breach of law, but eoDtaiofi no tolerable 
security for the )ubservauce of justice y criininal charges are tried liefore a 
single persou. His power canoot be limited by law, since it docs not iient 
from law. 

** It is fettered by no rule or form of proceeding. It is caerclsed under no 
restraint from the public. The persons present are, in general, only a hamlful 
of timid Natives. Nine-tenths of the condemnations are unknown to any 
man who would dare to utter or even to form au opinion. 

“ If this uncontrolled magistrate deigns to record the case at all, he does 
it in a language unknown to those who are alone inteiestcd to correct him, 
and he may give any colour to the facts that suits his purpose. 

He is uut obliged or accustomed to lay even the uiost brief abstract of 
such records before any superior authority. 

** There are no rules which allow time fur defence, or prescribe limits to 
the punishment. 

It is after such trial (if that word may be used on such an occasion) that 
many hundreds of men, entitled to all the privileges of British subjects, have 
been fined and flogged without limits, have been banished, and condemned 
to the condition of galley-slaves, hi such a plan, it is surely great modera- 
tion of language to say, that there is no security for justice. It is no re- 
flection on any man to impute to him the common quality of human nature. 
We cannot have the least approach to a reasonable ground of belief, that the 
majority of punislnnents so inflicted may not be unjust. 

“That absolute power coirupts every man wlio has the misfortune to 
exercise it, is an obvious and most certain truth, which has been repeated 
very often indeed, but, uufurtuuatcly, not often enough to produce its due 
effect. 

“ A precipitate, clandestine, and arbitrary jurisdiction, a power of trying 
as a judge pleases, of convicting for what crime he pleases, and condemning 
to what punishment he pleases, without responsibiliiy to his superiors, re- 
straint from law, or check from public opinion, would be a situation of 
danger to the highest human virtue, aud is perfectly sure to corrupt common 
human integrity. When this is joined to the uudetined jndsdictiou exercised 
respecting castes ; to the influence possessed over the appointment of the 
chiefs of castes ; to the power extended, under various pretences, to mere 
questions of property j to the minute information supposed to be conveyed to 
the superintendent by his spies; and to the terror curried into the poorest 
hovel by his peons dispersed over the island; — the whole forms au auihorily 
so terrible as to have few parallels in civili/ed society.*' 

C,entlenien, Sir James Mackiutosh was here drawing a picture of the police 
as it was iu his day. 1 am sorry to say that, with a very slight alteratiou, (1 
mean as to the sentences of pri'toners to work lu chains, aud to the power of 
appointing heads of castes,) the years that have passed have not destroyed, or 
even much impaired, tlie reseuibluiice. With respect to questions of property, 
the Petty Sessions, long after my arrival here, were in the habit of deciding 
them without a shadow of right; aud it is but very lately, if at all, that they 
have discontinued the practice of settliug rights to laud iu a summary, way. 

i come now to the Rule before alluded to, the only one which authorizes 
flogging hy a single magistrate. It is the fiftli article of Regulation Ist of 
1814, and is as follows i 

“ And whereas servants and hamals are frequently guilty of various acts 
of miscarriage and ill behaviour towards their masters and mistresses, which 
require nidderate correction ; aud whereas, from the Court of Petty Sessions 
(before whom the otfeiices of servants aud hamals are now only properly 
coguizabU) sitting but once a week, ufleuders of the above description are 
frequen&y kept iu cusiody for days, not only to the manifest deterioration of 
their morals, out to the great inconvenience of their masters and mistresses,, 
who are thereby deprived of tbeir services : now be it eaacteii, and declared 
to he lawful for either, of the magistrates of police, upou complaint made by. 
any master, tniitreafi, or employer, gainst any servant or bamal, concerning 
any misdeiaeBnortyiaiiciirrlage, or iu behaviour in their service, immediately 
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to htst and deterraine the same ; and, on such complaint beiojf established 
by the oath of one credible wituess, to punish the offender, either by causing 
aay number of lashes, not exceeding twelve for each offence, to he inflict^ 
on him or her so offending, or by fining him or hei' any sum not excectling 
five rupees for each offence.'* 

Gentlemen, I need hardly inform you that this Regulation is utterly illegal j 
as by the statute which 1 have already quoted to y-ou, corporal puuUhinent 
can be inflicted only on conviction before two magistrates. 

The illegality, however, of this Regulation is certainly no subject for your 
consideration, or even that of the police magistrates. 1 mention the Rule, 
merely because it seems to Impugn the doctrine which 1 have laid down, that 
neither flogging, nor corporal punishment of any description, can be legally 
inflicted, except upon conviction before two magistrates ; and for the purpose 
of introducing to your notice the practice,— I cannot say under the Rule, 
because the practice is directly against the words of the Rule,— but the practice 
of flogging servants and hainals by order of a single magistrate. 

Gentlemen, I am grieved to say, that it was at one time a constant and 
notorious practice in this country to inflict this punishment of flogging u|Km 
servants, upon a mere message or note from the master or mistress, without 
lomplaint upon oath, without a single witness to prove the miscuiidutl of 
llie servant. Notorious, however, as has been the practice, I should be 
banlly justified in mentioning it lo you, had not one iintance of it been 
l)rought lo my notice judicially. I hope, howeier, and trubt that this practice 
has of late been discoiitiimcd. 

(ientlemen, I think I have said enough to convince you that the whole sys- 
tem of police ill this island is illegal, that it is such that palliatives can be of 
no use, It would be vain to attempt to reduce this system to one of law and 
justice, by lopping and pruning ; it must be oniircly eradicated ; a new sys* 
leni must be adopted ! I shall conclude this long charge with the words of a 
very eminent Judge, Sir William Jones, addressed by him to a grand jury at 
Calcutta. 

After citing a passage from Sir Maihew Hale upon the subject of trial by 
jury, he proceeds thus : We may thence infer, that if any acknowledged 
subjects of Britain (for a different faith or complexion can make no difference 
in justice or right) shall be tried and convicted for petit larcenies, breaches 
of the peace, and otlior misdemeanors, and all offences inferior to felony, it 
will be a subsequent step to try them for grand larceny, and all felonies within 
the benefit of clergy ; after which, the transition to felonies without that 
benefit will not be more abrupt than the third stride," which is the disuse of 
juries altogether. “ The progress of arbitrary power," continued that emi- 
nent Judge, “is commonly slow at first, and imperce|)tible to all but the 
vigilant, like the creeping of a tiger at night in a brake ; and it behoves us, 
hv all decent and legal means, to guard posterity against that ultimate spring, 
from which nothing less than the doubtful horrors of a civil war might be 
able to protect them. 

The convenience, indeed, of summary jurisdiction I am ready to admit; 
but it might be still more convenient to part with other constiiutioaal right*, 
which are attended with troublesome duties, and we must always remember, 
what has been often said, that some iiicoiiveiiience and trouble are the price 
which free men must necessarily pay for their freedom, 'lo conclude, though 
all who hear me have, 1 am persuaded, the same generous leutiinentl with 
myself on this point, yet I was desirous of impressing it forcibly on your 
miudfi ; for should our numerous fellow-subjects, who will, 1 trust, revisit 
their common country, carry bark with them an indifl'orence, contracted at 
this distance from it, to the principles of its public law, some future age, not 
very distant, may have just occasion to exclaim, ‘ It had been happy for us 
if a British dominian had never l>een established in Asia,’ " 

Gentlemen, I have now perforincil a very unpleasant duly. It cannot be. 
pleasant to me to throw blame, even impliedly, ujM»n any. persons, and, least 
of all, upon gentlemen holding the respectable offices or j^licc magistratesr 
1 will again repeat, in justice to them, that the course which they have been 
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pursutu^) is that in which most of their predecessors have, I beUere> trod for 
many years. Indeed 1 have reason to think that^ within these last two yean, 
the system has been considerably alleviated ; and I know that, in many cases 
of crueltv to Native servants, the inapstrates have afforded' them redress 
ad^ainst their European masters. One case in particular, GentleineQ, 1 tmut 
mention to you : A few weeks since, a Native present^ to me a petHiooi 
staliug that he had been flogg^ed most severely with a ridin^whip by his 
European master, fur the crime of askings for his wages, which were six 
months in arrear. His hack was scored with the wounds of the whip. 1 
immediately sent him to the Petty Sessions, to which, indeed, be had before 
applied, lint, by some mistake or misconduct of the Native purvoe, without 
effect. The complaint was entered, the master summoned, and fined seventy 
rupees, (ientlcmen, I must do the senior Magistrate of Police the justice to 
say, that in all these cases between Natives and Europeans, he does his duty 
most impartially and most exemplarily, without respect of persons, without 
fear or favour. Tliis is no mean praise in a country hkc this ; and i trust, 
indeed I am confident, that he will take every means of repressing a system so 
disgraceful to the name and character of Englishmen as that of flogging ser- 
vants. Gentlemen, I have already mentioned to you that this system of 
police has continued in much the same state for nearly fifty years; but the 
very inveteracy of the system, though some excuse to the magistrates, makes 
it the more necessary that 1 should take this public notice of it. Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the very document, parts of which I have read to you, re- 
jiroaches himself most soerely, but perhaps without cause, for not having 
before interfered to prevent such a system of illegality. It was in the last 
year of his reshlcnce here that he framed that representation. But, as he 
therein mentions that he had before that time only suspicions, and no jmlicial 
knowledge of the illegality of the system, it appears to me that he takes 
blame to himself without cause. 

With these suuimaiies, and the other facts whicli 1 have mentioned within 
my own judicial knowledge, 1 should have no such excuse. 1 am resolved 
that 1 will not, at the termination of my residence here, have any cause for 
self-reproach ; nor will I afford occasion for my successor in oflice to blame 
me for supineness and neglect of the most important duties. 

Gentlemen, I have but a word more. It is to point out to you the parts of 
this system to which I would recommend you to direct your immediate atten- 
tion. The subject will be renewed at every sessions when 1 have the pleasure 
of addrcs.sing you, 1 would propose then to you, that you should at these 
sessions direct your attention to the punishment of flogging, and that, should 
you not be satisfied with the evidence which I have already laid before you, 
you should call witnesses, and examine them upon that subject. With 
respect to many of these abuses, (I mean those of which the Court can obtain 
judicial knowledge,) we shall, after this public notice, use all the means in our 
power to prevent their recurrence. But I am coufideiit that you, Gentlemen, 
will be most anxious to participate in the satisfaction and the honour of cor- 
recting the system which I liave exposed to you, and of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the millions intrusted by Providence to our protection. 

PnESENTMENT OF THE GrAND JcRY. 

To ike Honourable Sir Knight, Chief Justice, and his Assotiaies, 

Jttil^es of the Supreme Court of Judicature at liombay. 

Mv Lords, — A deputation of the grand jury has visited the jail, and upon 
their report we have the greatest pleasure in stating, that it is constructed 
and administered with the greatest possible attention to the safe custody and 
comfortsof the prisoners. We have no suggestions to i]iiake in regard to it, 
except with reference to the cotidetnned cells, which are insiipportably hot, 
and which might, we think, he easily and materially improved. 

We beg leave to express our thanks to his Lordship the Chief Justice, for 
so obligingly communicating to us the^^opy of h s charge on the subject of 
the police. 
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After a fall consideratloD of the points therein discussed, and persuaded as 
we are of their great importance, we have only to observe that, presuming it 
is the expediency alone, and not the legality of the Police Regulations in 
practice, that is submitted to our consideration, upon the latter of which we 
evidently are not competent to decide, we are of opinion that, considering the 
})eculiar circumstances of Bombay, as adverted to by his Lordship, any re- 
duction of the power of the police magistrates as at present exercised, would 
be attended with the greatest danger, and would add much to the increase of 
crime. 

With regard to the removal of aliens, who are offenders or of bad character, 
’ from the island, and to the penal consequence of their return, and with 
regard also to the punishment of flogging as at present inflicted, we are of 
Opinion, from our own experience, strengthened by that of the oldest magis- 
trates in the place, that no change is expedient either in the frequency or 
severity of those punishments, or in the instrument with which the loiter is 
inflicted: we think, however, that the instrument should in all cases be of 
one uniform standai^, to be fixed by the proper authorities. 

With respect to the instance of undue severity, as alleged by the Rev, 
Charles JacKson, we considered itour duty to make inquiries into it, and have 
satisfied ourselves, that the punishment on that occasion inflicted, (l-owcver 
it might shock the feelings of a gentleman unaccustomed to such sights,) 
was moderate in every respect. 

In conclusion, the grand jury have to express their gratification at the 
testinaony home by his Lordship to the uuifonnly lunuane conduct of the 
‘•cnior and junior magistrates of police, and the cordial co-operation which 
his Lordship has always experienced from them in the exercise of the arduous 
duties of their several <lepartment8 ; ami feel satisfied that his Lordship will 
continue to meet with the same zealous assistance from those gentlemen.— I 
l>ave the honour to be, my Lords, your Lordships' most obedient servant, 

(Signed) CiHRLHS Norris, Ferewon, 

Grand Jury Room, 17th Oct. 1825. 


CrVTL AND IMlXLXTAIIY XNTDlLXaSNClI. 

CALCUTTA. 

Civil Appointments. 

Fort muiarn, Oct. C, 182.5.- Mr. J. W. Shcrer, third Member of the 
Hoard of Revenue in the Lower Provinces. — l.b Mr* I'. O, Smith, Judge and 
Magis of Cawuporej Mr. R. H. Scott, ditto ditto of Meerut.— Nov. 3. Mr. 
II. Lushington, Assis. to the Sec. to the Board of Rev. in the Lower Pro- 
viucci ; Mr. W.OgUw, ditto ditto ill the Western Provinces j Mr. C. Lushing- 
tou to officiate as Chief Sec. to the Govt.; Mr. A. Stirling ditto as Sec. to 
Govt, in the Jud. Depart. ; Mr. E. M. Gordon, Polit. Agent in Saugur and 
Kurnaul ; Capt. .L Sutherland, Boinhay N. Cav., first Assis. to the Resident 
at Delhi ; Lieut. W. Hislop, 31;th Bengal N. I., Extra Assis. to the Resident 
at Delhi ; Mr. F. Gouldsbury, Register of the Zillah Court of Sarun ; 
Mr. B. Golding, Register of the Zillah Court of Jcssorc ; Mr. f. Taywr, 
Assis. to the Magis, and to the Coll, of Meerut. — 10. Mr. R. P Smith, 
Register of the Zillah Court of the 24 Pergunnahs at the Sudder i 

Mr. H. V. Hawthorn, Regis, of the Zillah (^)urt of Ilooghleyj, Mr. 
A. Mackenzie, third Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Div. of Bareilly: Mr. W. Cracroft, fourth ditto ditto of ditto: Mr. 
W. Monckton, Judge and Magis. of the di«tii(t of Etawah ; Mr*H. M, 
I'lgou, ditto ditto of the city of Benares ; Mr. W, Wollen, Judge of me ms- 
ti-iitof Purneah; Mr. T. G. Vibart, Judge and Magis. of the distnet of 
^’ilhetj Mr. 1). Dale, ditto ditto of Backergunge ; Mr,C. p. Thompson, 
Magis, and CoUec. of the Jungle Mehatils} Mr. J. W. Templcp, Magis, of the 
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dlitrlct of TiAoot ; Mf. W. J.Turquand, ditto of Jessore { Mr. J.'C.Bro^Oj 
Reeifl. of Allahabad and joint Magis. stationed at Futtebpore } Mr.W.T* 
Robertson, ditto of Bhaugulpore and joint Magis. stationed at Mon ghyrj 
Mr. R, Barlow, ditto ol Juanpore and joint Magis. stationed at Azeemghur j 
Mr. T. R. Davidson, ditto of the 24-Pergunuab8 and joint Magis. stationed at 
Baraset.— 27. Mr. W. H. Tyler, Assis. to the Magis. and to the Collect, of 
Aliyghur.-— Dec. 1. Mr. C. Lushington, Chief Sec. to the Govt.; Mr. H. 
Shakspeare, Sec. to the Govt, in the Judicial Depart. ; W. B. Bavley, Esq. to 
he a Member of Council.— «. Mr. A. Ross, a Puisne Judge of the Courts 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizaiiiut Adawlut— Ift. Mr. D. B. Morrie- 
son, Regis, of the Zillah Courts of Dacca Jelal|>ore ; Mr. R. Neave, 2d ditto- 
of ike Zillah Court of Behar. 

Military Appointments. 

Fort fF'illiaw, Oct. 28.— Capt. J. Bourdieu, 43d N. I., to officiate as Regu- 
lating Officer of the Invalid Thanahs, at Chittagong.— Nov.^ 1. Lieut. Trittou 
to act os Intern, and (^uartenn. tothe2<)lh N.I. — 2. Lieut. E. Kellv, 59thN.I., 
is directed to do duty with the 33d N.I., at Muttra; Maj. Kelly, Aid-dc- 
Camp to the Rt. Hon. the Coni.-iu-Chicf, is app. Assist, Adi. Gen. of the Cav, 
Div, assembling on the Muttra Frontier— 3. Brig. Burnet, C.B., is app. to the 
Command of the Troops on the Sirhind Frontier, during the absence of Brig. 
Gen. Adams, G.B., on sick cert.— 7. Lieut. R. H. Miles^ 1st N.I. , to act as 
Post Adj. at Hussingahad, v. Jardine, dec. ; Lieut. M‘ Vitie, 49th Reg., to act 
as Adj. to the Mugh Levy, v. M‘D.>nidd, resigned.— 12. Lieut. G. Gurdou, of 
the Pioneers, npp. Adj. to Rajah Gumbeer Sing’s Levy in Munnipore ; Lieiit. 
Woodward, 2d N. 1., to be Iiiterp. and (^uarterm. v. A. C. Beatsou, app. Adj. 
to the 10th Ex. N. I. ; Lieut. M‘Bean,52d N. I., to be IntermandQuarterm. 
Y. Auberjouois, prom.- 17. Lieut, and Adj. Griffiths, Bareilly Provin. Bat., 
to officiate as Maj. of Brig., confirmed ; Lieut. Arabin, Adj. of the Goruck- 
pore Lt. luf., is app. to do duty with the 7ih Comp, of Pioneers at Agra.— 
18 Cant. T. Ilepworth, 61st N. I., to officiate as Port Adj. of Fort William 
f temp, app.) ; Lteut. Guthrie to act as luUrp. and (Juarterm. v. Fraser, dee. 
—19.*^ Em. Colo to act as Adj. to the left wing of the 6-7 th N. i., during it< 
separation from lioad-quarters ; 1/icut. Cumberlege to act as Adj. to the Isl 
Lt. Inf. Bat. (temp, app.) ; Lieut. Riddell to act as Intern, and yoartenn. to 
the 60th N.I. (temp, app.) ; Ca}>t. (J. H. Glover, 3.ith N.I., and Capt. N 
Penny, Ist Ex. N.I., to act us Dep. Assist, l^uarterm. Geu. with the Force 
now assembling near Agra ; Lieut. II. A. Boscaweu, from 54th N.I., tobt 
Adj. to the Mugh Levy, v. Faiihcad; Lieut. Parley, of Invalids, app. U 
do duty witli the Native Invalids at Monghyr; Capt. Auberjonois to officiaU 
ns Iiiterp. and (Juarteriu. to ihe 52d N.I. (temp, app.) — 25. Capt. A. ^yade 
3d Lt. Crv., to command the 5th Local Horse, v. (iough, prom. ; Capt. W. B 
Salmon, 4th Ex. N. I., to command the Escort of the Resident at Lucknow 
—Dec. 2. Capt, B. Blake, 69th N. 1., to officiate for Capt. Thomas as Superin 
of Gent. Cadets at Port William.— 9. Maj. Gen. hliuldham is apP- 
grade to the Gen. Staff of the Bengal Army.— 23. Capt. F. Crossley, 62d N.I 
to the command of the Escort with the Resident at Hyderabad. 

The undermentioned Officeis of ihe GeuenU Staff, and composing the suit 
of the Right Honourable the Commander-iu-Chief, are to attend nis Excel 
lency proceeding on service to the Upper Provinces : ^ 

Maj. Geu. Sir S. Whittingham, C2uarterm. Gen.; Capt. Elliot, Official 
Assist. Adj. Geu.; Col. Stevenson, Quarterra. Gen.; Lieut. W. Gardet 
Assist, ditto ; Capt. N. Penny, Officiat. Dep. Assis. Quarterm. Geu.; Lieu 
Col. W. L. Watson, Adj, Geu. ; M»j. W. S. Beatson, Dep. Adj. Gen.; Cap 
J. J. Hamilton, Ex, Assis. Adj. Gen.; Lieut. Col. CuiilifTe, Commis. Gen 
Lieut. Col. Bryant, Judge Adv. Gen. 

^ Promotions. 

Infa^ini. — Maj. Ed. Simons to be Lieut. Col. v. WalHor, transferred to tl 
Invalid Estob. ; Maj. T. Gough to be Lieut. Col. v. Baker, dec. 

4th U. Che.— Lieut. G, C. S, Master to be Adj. v. Cornish, npp. to the 6ei 
Staff. 
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‘licut «&d Brev*tlCi^ Jv Tomlinaon to be Capt. of a Comp. ; 
Boft. W. Fraser to be Lieut succeubm to MaUby, traoii to luvalul 
EsUb. : Eu*< M. Uuish to be Lieut v. White, dec. 

lOtA N. /. Lieut R. Rideout to be Capt of a comp. ; £ai. R. Ramsay to be 
Lieut. ; iu succession to Tbomas, dec. 

26/A N.L Lieut R. B. Lynch to be At\|t. v. Robe trans. to the 27Ui N. 1. 

Ud N. /. £ns. W. Jervis to he Lieut v. Gibbs, dec. 

45/A N. /. Capt. T. Worsley to be Maj. ; Lieut. H. E. Pijfot to be Capt, of 
a comp. ; Eds. RI Haldane to be Lieut ; in succession to Gou^h, prom. 

46/A N, /. Ens. H. W. Burt to be Lieut, v. Fraser, dec. 

49/A JV. L Brev. Capt. aud Lieut J. Mackintosh to be Cspt of a comp. V. 
KniKlit, dec. ; £ns. F. C. Elnall (u be Lieut v. Macgregor, dec. ; Eds. Ed. 
Lyon to be Lieut v. Sandby, resigned. 

.5.14 A'. /. Lieut. C. H. Wiutour to be Adj. v. Heysham, dec. ; Em. G. 
Tylcc to be Lieut, v. Heysiiam, dec. 

55/A N, /. Eus. J. Awdry to be Lieut, v. Clarke, resigned. 

56/A N. /. Lieut A. Garstin to be Capt. of a comp. ^ Ens. B. W.D. Cooke 
to be Lieut. *, iu succession to Webb, retired. 

6U/ N. [, Lieut G. Cumine to be Adj. v. Tomlinson, prom. 

(i3d N, J. Brev. Capt and Lteut. J. H. M‘Kinlay to be Capt of a comp. ; 
Ens. E.T. Erskinc to ne Lieut.; in succession to Fergus8oii,dec. 

2d £. 1 *. N. /. Capt. J. Aubert to be Maj. ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. T. Wil- 
liams to be Cap. of a comp. ; and Ens. J. Robertson to be Lieut. ; in succession 
to Simmons, prom. 

Bundlecund Provin. Batt. Lieut. E. N. Townsend, 31st N. 1., to be Adj. v, 
Irvine rem. to the Kumaoon Local Batt 

HtH Bangers. Lieut W, G. J. Robe, 58lh N.I. to be Adj. 

Ort, 28/A. The undermentioned Cornets and Ensigns, lately arrived, are app. 
to do duty with Corps, as follows : — Cav. (Jornct J. Free to do duty with the 
2tl Ks. Lt.Cav.at Meerut; Corn.E. B. ('onolly to doduty with the 6th Lt.Cuv. 
at Muttra. — In/, Ens. D. Nisbett to do duty with 6th Kx. Regt. atDinapore ; 
Ens. M. Kittoe do. 6th Ex. Regt.at Duiapore; Ens. J.Rumsay do. 23d N. 1. at 
Allygurh ; Ens. S. G. .Johnstone do. 10th N. I. at Neemueh ; Ens. C. J. Rich- 
ardson do. 28th N. I. at Berhamporc ; Ens G. Wilcox do. 28th N» L fit Ber- 
hampore ; Eus. B Marshall do. 6th Ex. Ilegt. at Diimpure ; Ens. A. Macdo- 
nald do, 6th Ex. Regt. at do. ; Ens. W. 1). Littlejohn do. 20lh N. 1. at Bar- 
rackpore ; Ens. T. G. Dondas do. 15th N. I. at Meerut ; Ens, T. R. Dalrym- 
ple do. lltU Ex. Regt. at Benares ; Eus. W. H, Rickards do. Gth Ex. Regt. at 
Dinapore. 

Removals and Postings. 


z/r/. Maj. W. Battine from the 5th to the 1th Batt. v. M'Dowell from the 4th 
to the 5th ; Capt, T. Timbreli from the hih Batt. to the 4th Batt. v. Oli- 
phant; Capt. H. Ralfe from the 4th Batt. to the 5th Batt. v. 'l imbrell ; Capt. 
W.Ohphaut from the 4ih Batt. to the 5th Batt. v. Ralfe ; ht-Lieut. G.Tweui- 
loss from the 4th Batt. to the 5ih Batt. v. Greene dec. ; Ist.-Lieut. H. Ruther- 
ford from the 2d Batt. to the 4th Butt. v. Twemlosv ; Ist-Lieut. H. M. Law- 
rence (new prpinoiiou) to the 2d Batt. ; Ist-Licut. K. F. Bay from the 4tli 
Batt. to the 2d Batt, v. J. W. Scott from the 2d Batt. to the 4th ; 2d.-Lt. 
C. S. Reid from the 4th Batt. to the 5tli Batt. ; 2d. Lieut. E. Suuderlaiul, 
(late arrival) to the 2d Batt. ; 2d-Lieut. E. P. Master, do. to the 6th Batt. ; 

Inf. Ens. W, Bullcr of the I9lh to the 58ih. ; Lieut. Col. Com. t. 
P. Wilson from Ist Europ. Regt. to 44th N.L; Maj.-Gen. J. Cunniagbame 
from 44th 1. to the 1st Europ. Regt.; Licui.-Col. A.l . Watton from 52a 
N. I. to 42d do. ; Lieut.-Col. T. Newton from 48th N. I. to Mth do. ; Lieut.- 
Col. G. Sargent from 67th N. I. to 13th do. ; Lieul.-Coi. J. Pester from 13th 
N. 1. to 48th do. « 


Adjustment of Rank. 

Bee. l6.-UeutC. Graham, 56tb N.I., to rank from June 2^, 1824, v. 
Clarke, resigned i Lieut. E. Meade, 55th N.L, from Aug. 29, 1824, ^bb, 
dec.;Capt.O. Phillips, 66tb N.L, from June 29, 1824, v, Webbi,ret.; Llent, R, 
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N|BE&6th N.I., from ilo.» v. Phillips^ prom.— Surg. A, Cocke» from June 
16, y. Hea^lop, ret. ; Surg. G. Lamb, from July 1, 182.% v. Adamson, 
re^.S«l^. J. Rankin, M.D., from July 11, 1823, for the AugmentBUon ; Surg. 
T. Ci Brown, M.I)., from Sept. 27, 1823, for do. } Surg. E. Macdon^d, from 
Aug. 0, 1823, V. Ramsay, ret.} Surg. B. Hardtman, f^ Aog. 19, 1823, v. 
Gibson, dec. ; Surg. A. Murray, M.D., from March 4, 1825 }' t. Gilltnan, ?w.. 
Surg, J. Hall, from Oct. 14, 1825, v. Hamilton, ret. ; Surg. D. Harding, flroiu 
Nov. 26, 1825, v. Brown, ret. ; Surg. J. Nicoll, from Jan. 6, 182.5, v. Chal- 
mers, ret. } Surg. C. Renny, from Mar. 8, 1825, v. Russell, ret.; Surg. J, B. 
Clapperton, from April 17, 1825, v. Napier, dec.; Surg. R. Primrose, from 
July 22, 1825, v. Proctor, dec. 

Furloughs. 

2b jBurope.— Lieut.-Col. J. Alexander, 6th Ex.N.T. ; Capt. T. M. Taylor, 
5th Lt. Cav., for health ; Lieut. C. J. C. Collins, 40th N.I., for do. : Maj.£.C. 
Browne, 44th N.I., for do.; Capt. J. Craigie, 37ih N.I., fordo.; Lieut.-Col. 
Reid, 2d Lt. Cav., for do. ; Lieut.-Col. Cominaud. D. M'Leod, C.B., of the 
17lh N.I., for do. ; Lbut. B. Boswell, 2d N.I., for do. ; Lieut, A. Watt, 27th 
N.I., fordo.; Capt. W. Webster, 59thN.i., on private affairs; Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant T. Garner, 13th N.I. ; Lieutenant H. Fowle, 44tli N.I., 
for health ; Lieut. G. C, Hulroyd, .57th N.L, for do. ; Lieut -Col. Command. 
A, Richards, .34th N.I. ; Lieut. J. G. M. Horne, 2d Ex. N.L, for health ; Em. 
Sinclair, 10th N.I., on the Madras Estab., fur do. 

2b New South Lieut. A.Garstin, 56th N.I., on account of his 

health, for twelve months. ' ♦ 

To the IsU of i-Vtf nee.— Lieut. J. B. Ncufville, 42d N.L, Dep.-Assist. 
Quartm. Gen., for 8 months, on account of his health. 

To Capt. J, F. Baton, of the Engineers, for 12 months. 

MnmcAL Aitointment.s, 

Oct. 28,— Assist. Surg, J. Duncan, to the medical charge of the civil station 
of Agra, V. Burnett, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Hutchinson, to perform the mod. 
duties of the civil station of Miduapore, v. Clapperton, prom.— Nov. 7. As- 
sUt.‘Surg. Mackiimon, to the raed. charge of the 12th Ex. N.I. ; Capt. J. 
Mackenzi4|3d L. Cav., to be 2d Assist. De L’Etang; Lieut. C. Manning, 30th 
N.L, to be a Sub-Assbt. in succes. to Mackenzie.— 11. Surg. W. P. Muston, 
to he Garr.'Surg. of Fort William, v. Swiuey. — Dec, 2. Mr. J. Brown, 
surg., to do duly temp., as an Assist.-Surg. on tliis fisiab. ; Assist, Surg. Ro- 
nald, of the Bengal Med. Staff, to be Assist.-Store-keeper ; Assist.-Surg. 
Ronald, of do., is app. to the medical charge of the Flotilla at Prome ; Assist.- 
Surg. J. Barker is transferred from the civil station of Balasore that of 
Purneah; Assist.-Surg. D. Stewart, M.D., is app. to the raed. eba^' of the 
civil station of Ghazeepore.— 16. Assist-Surg. W. Watson, to be Surg. v, 
Heaslon, ret. ; Assiat.-Surg. J. Allan to be Surg. v. Hamilton, ret. 

Medical Furloughs. 

2b JSwrDfW,— Superin.-Surg. C. Robinson, on account of his health ; Surg. 
Atkinson, on private affairs ; Surg. John Swiney, on ditto, ’ 

MADRAS. ‘ < 

r Civil Appointments. . ’ 

Fort Sept. 2. Mr. R. Paternoster, Assist, to the Principal Col- 

lector and Magis. of Malabar,— Nov. 11, Mr. J. C. Scott, Assist, to the Prin* 
cipal Collector and Magis. of Malabar.— 18. Mr. J. A. I^AQUhajor, app. to 
ufneiale as Resident in Mysore. 

■ - BOMBAY. ■ 

* } Civil Appointments. 

Jkmhttjf Castle, Nov. 30, 1^5.— Mr. J. £1phiii|^one,1^lector of Customs 
and Town Duties.— Dec. 15, Orahaih, Berfdno Ass!!>t. to tbt Col- 

lector in Caudeish ; Mr. J. ErlklnV) do., lb do. do« 
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Bombay Guile, Oct. 29.->£n8. W. N. Ralph to act at iDtcrpl«°l 9 or 
Queea’s Royali.—Nov. 3. LieuL-Col. F. H. Pierce, of ArtU. to he Ctfmmis. 
of Stores at the Pretid, v. Hod^pi res.->9. Lieut Mundy, app. Aid<de-Camp 
on the Personal Staff of the 9omihauder<ia-Chief, v. Ma). Kelly, rem. to the 
Gen. Staff.— 14. Lieut, W. Macan,5th N.I., to be Adj. v, Farrell, res. ; Uent. 
A. Burnes, 21stReg^t tube Persian Interp. to the Force atBouj.— 23.Capt. C. 
F. Hart, Dep.-AssUt. Quarttn.<Gen. to be Assist^Quartm.-Geu.; Lieut. J. 
Swanson, 19th N.I., to beDep.-Assist Quartm.-Gen. v. Hart ; Lieut. R. M.M. 
Cooke, to be Adj. to the 19th Regt. v. Swauson ; Maj.*Geii. Wilson, the senior 
oflicer on the Staff, to be Commander of the Forces, v. Sir C. Colville, res. ; 
Capt. J. W. Aitchison, attached to the Baroda Subsid. Force, to be Dep.*AdJ.- 
Geu. of the Army, v. Tucker; Capt. T. Leighton, to be Assist.-AdJ.^Gen. 
to the Forces, v. Aitchison ; Capt. McIntyre, 19th N.l., to act as Assist.-AdJ.- 
Gen. Guicavar Subsid. Force ; Capt. G. B. Aitchison, Cth N.I., to beMaj. of 
Brig, to the Forces in Cutch.— 24. Lieut. W. Cavaye, 2lBt N.I., to be 
Assistant'^uartmaster-General to the Cutch field force ; Lieutenaot-Co* 
lonel J. Taylor, 9th N.L, to command a Brig, from the Poona Division 
under orders for field service ; Capt. M. A. Stanley, H.M.'s 20th Regt., to be 
Brig. Maj.; and Lieut. H. C. Teasdale, 1st Gren. N.I., to be Quartm. of 
Brig. — Dec. 2, 1825. Capt. T. Gordon, of the 4th N.I., Maj. of Brig, in the 
Presid. Div, of the Army, to act as Mil. Sec. to Maj.-Geu. S. Wilsou. com- 
manding the Army in chief ; Lieut. A. R. Wilson, 13th N.l. , to officiate as 
Maj. of Bflg. in the Presid. Div., during Capt, Gordon’s employment as Mil. 
Sec.— 3. Lieut. R. J. Littlewood, to act as Barrack Mast, at Surat, during the 
absence of Lieut. Thomas ; Lieut.-Col. J. S. R. Drummond, totommand the 
Surat Div. of the Army during the absence of Lieut.-Col, Corsellis.— 9. Lieut. 
A. R. Wilson, 13th N.l., to be Maj. of Brig, to the Forces, v. Matthews, dec. ; 
Capt. Foy to the temp, charge of the Depdt of Instruction at Matoongab ; 
Lieut. Bell, 9th N.l. to act as Quartm. of Brig, until further orders ; Lieut.- 
Col. Hessman, of the Artil. to com. the Presid, Div, of the Army ; Lieut.-Col. 
H. Kennedy, do., Surat Division ; Lieut.-Col. Hodgson is app. to tom. the 
Regt. of Artil., and will take his seat at the Mil. Board.— 10. Capt. J, Laurie, to 
Comis. of Stores' to the Surat Div. of the Army, v. Watson ; Ol^t. S. Jf. C. 
Falconer, to be ditto to the Pres. Div., v. Laurie. 

Promotions. 

lit Peg-. LU Gw. Lieut. C. J. Conynghani to be Adj., v. Mylne prom. 

\H Bombay Murop, Regt. Lieut. J. Hobson to be Quar.-Mast., v. Watts, re- 
signed ; JLiicut. J. Watts to be Capt. of a comp., v. Taylor, ret. ; Super**Lieut. 
A. Ore to be Lieut., v, Watts. 

3d IV. I, Ens. W. A. W'roughton to be Lieut., v. Marjoribanks, deCt 
^th N. I. Ens. H. M. Duncan to be Lieut, v. Matthews, dec, 

6iA JV. I. Lieut. W. Keys to be Capt. of a comp., and Ens, J, H. Graham to 
be Lieut., v, Challon, dec. 

I IM N. /.J Sen. Lieut. H. Liddell to be Capt. ; and Ens. G. J, Lloyd to be 
Lieut. in succession, Richards, dec. 

16<A N. I, Edi* C. A. Stewart to be Lieut., v. Whittaker, dec, 

21i< N. I, Ens. N. Prior to be Lieut., v. Carr, dec. 

Engineere. Lie^ T. B. Jervis to be Capt., v. Remuu, dec, < 

« Marine Appointments. 

Nov. 17.— Capt. W. T, Graham, Marine SU»re-Keeper.— 24th. Lieut. R. 
Moresby, ]>cp, Magiue Store-Keeper; Capt. P, Maughan, Act.-Pep. Store- 

" '‘ 4 . 

Medical Appointments. . 

Nov. 11.— Sui^. Si^SMule to be 1st Member, and Surg. T, T, Manloii, 
2<l Member of the MedRilj^rd, v. Phillips, retired,— 13th. Assist^-Sarg. O. 
H Drl’ to be A6WG«[f>Surg. and Dep. Med. Storekeejicr at the Presid. 
“22d. SuMriu.-Surj^. Milne to be 3d Member of the Med. Board.— 29th. 
D. Craw to be Superin.-Surg. v. Miftie, proitf.*; Aswst.-Surg. Barra to 
^riental}ffrald,Vol.9. 2G 
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o « %A. AMi*t.-Sure. D. Ormond to ofQciate a« Agftist. 

» th“''Si’virancloim«on‘Sorgi (t8mp.app.) * 

Mtba mad. dutiet of «ha Lunatic Asylum at ^laba, v. Baiw, ^ 

AstUt.-Surs. Inglit, M.D., to perform the med. dutoes of tha Kesidaiiep of 
3attarah.(.emp.app.) . 

Furlough 8. 

K,»Tsr,Ka«M 



&lstb.;for7hrerye«X;udo^ Morrison, for t«o yeers. 

ou do. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

[From tite Indian Gazettes,} 

BENGAL. 

Militarv Appointwf.nts. 

5;UW« * cib.;, 

nroccedlni to England. 

' ' Medical Appointments. 

O-A —Assist -Sure. Perrott to the medical charge of ihe 4ht Regt. ; 
HeudeS of the l3th Lt. Inf., and Assist-Surg. Gnffilhs, do.. 

47th Regt. 

[From the Jjondon Gazettes^ 

W«w*^» ^ Hvndinan, Gent., to be Cornet, V. Handle?. 

l“rn‘t5!G. ^^'v^prom. i Comet T. F. Hart, ««»», 

U Dr -Cornet E. Guest to he Lieut, by porch., v. Anttwtrong, p^ro- i 
Li St K*glaV SlstFt., to be Lieut, by purch., v. Smyth, 

a 'ti. N Kverard. Gent., to be Cornet by purch., ▼..Gueat. 

n2‘AS ./F-wf^-Cap'- »>• *» belWIaJ. >>y V 

reli^^oV be Cepu. . Lieut d. lUand, iitboot 
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Bat, ; Etti. E. Carr, Iroin b. p. 8d Waat tttdia Ormsby ; W; D. Bed, 

ford, Gent, by purch., v, Mackenaie, prtun. j A. M. Wilmot, Oeat by purch., 
^.Campbell, ttpp» ta the.4th F. HoakinijGent., without purch.> v. Butt j 
R. Going, Gent., do,, v. Byrn^ 

U C. W. Wall to be Lleut.-Col. ‘ Brevet Lieut,-Col. C, Ca- 
meron 10 be Major, v. Wall, To be Captains ; Brev.-Major A. Bowen, from 
li. p, 81st Foot j Lieut. W. Woods, v. Cameron; Capt. J. Daniel, from the 
Riding Estab.— To be Lieutfeuonts : Ens. G. L. Christie ; Ens. D. Stewart; 
Lieut. H. C. Aniiel, from h. p. 17th Lt. Ur.; Lieut. N. Ashurst,from the 46tb 
Foot ; Lieut. P. Mackie, from ihe 89th do. ; Lieut. W. Cain, from the 14th 
lo. ; Lieut, P. Uore, from h. p, 24th do.; Lieut. H. A. Morshead, from the 52d 
lo. } Ens. G. H. Moore, from the 94th do. ; Ens. J. Carr, from the 62d do. ; 
Kns. .1. Walsh, from the 35th do.; Eos. J. B. Wheatstone, from the 53d do.; 
l.Shiel, Gent., late Lieut. of the 7th do., v. Woods; Ens. M. Barr, by purch., 
k’. C’roasdaile, prom.—To he Ensigns: Kns. J. Hanna, from the 1st R. Vet; 
Hat.; R. Turton, Gent., by purch., v. Christie; W. Rainey, Gent., without 
Jo., V. Stewart ; P. de Blaquiere, Gent., by do., v. Barr ; Lieut. S. Ridd, from 
I. p. fiOih F., to be Lieut., v. Wheatstone, app. to 5:id F. 

lilh Ditto. — Lieut. T. Duke to be Capt., v. Cox, dec.; Ens. W. Warrington, 
Prom the 67th F., to be Lieut., v. Duke. 

I.IM Ditto, — Lieut. Hon. F. Howard, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v.Wilson, 
ipp. to the 52d F. ; SeH. -Major W. Hutchins to be^Adj. with the rank^f Ens.. 
t, Fenton, prom.; 2d Lieut. C. White, from the Ceylon Rcgt., to be Eus., v, 
PcMrsot), dec. 

l4tA Dilh . — To be Lieutenants i Ens. R. Budd, by purch., v.Wliite, app. to 
lid Foot; Lieut, W. Moir, from h. p. 37th do., v. Cain, app. to 3d do, 

Wh Ens. R. J. N. Kellett, from h. p. 24th F., to be Ens.,v.Pretty- 

oliii, app. to the 53d F. ; T. Dowglass, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Kellet, 
iroin. 

ly/A Capt, A. 0. Dalgleish, from the 28th F., to be Capt., v. French, 

ilio exch. ; Ens. R. Dunne to be Lieut., by purch., v, Moore, prom.; F. Wig- 
ton, Gerii., to be Ens. by purch., v. Dunne. 

20M ])Uto. — Ens. R. M‘Dermott to be Lieut, without purch., v. Uli^ore, app. 
othc 15ih F. ; F. H. Stephens, Gent., tube Ens. by do., v. M'Dermott. 

3iJM Ditto. — Ens. C, H. Marchcaux tube Lieut., v. Gregg, dec, ;T. R. Bur- 
owos, Gent., to be Ens., v. Wilson, dec. 

•ils^ Ditto.— Ens.W. M.Wetenhall lo be Lieut, by purch., r. Ruxton, prom.; 
1. C- Jitock, Gent.* to be Ens. without do., v. Minchin, prom. 

Llil ^F S, Norton, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v, Talbot, app, fo 

Ditto.—To be Captains : Lieut. J. H. Law, v. Birch, dec. ; Brev, -Major 
|V. K. Rains, from the hist F., v. Woodward, who exch. — be Lieutenants': 
f'Us, W. H. Minchin, from the Slst F., v. Law ; Ens. J. J. Lowth, v. Torreni, 
lec.— To be Ensigns :T. Jenkins, Gent., v. Malen, whose app. has not taken 
>lace ; A. Whittle, Gent., v. Lowth. 

41tt Ditto.— Capt. J. Corfield, from the 77th F., to be Capt,, v. Burrowes, 
lec. ; Second Li^t. L- Hay, from the 60th F., to be Lieut, by parch., v, Ver- 
'tanne, promt ; J. G. Inglis, from 54th F., to be Lieut, by purdh., v. 
^•ray, who retires. 

: be Lieutenants : Ens. E. C. Mathias, v. Gledstaijei, dec. ; 

:.ii8. E, H. CUrke, from the 4th F., by pnreh., v, Langmead, prom. ; Em. A. 
... from IStlrF., by purch.. v. Hawkins, prom, in 8l)th F.; D. Youngs 

to?»«Kofi.,r/Mathia8. ^ 

Y/* JiDu Veniet to be Lieut, by purch., v. GeddeSiprdm. ; 

Clarke, Gcnit feltt E«*. by purch.. v. DuVemet; A M.TullocK,^ent., 
do., V. LewHa, prpm. in 89th F. 

ibtk D*<A».^Cant;a 4 <Martfii: from the 3d R.Vet, Bat., to be Capt MjUer, 
D Sf Lleptfenanta ; Lieut. G. J. Bruce, froSi the jgt fe. 

«. Bat,, T. Gleeson, app, toW 90 tb ‘F.Jliieoi W, R. Autrobds, from 
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b. p. I3th F., r. Ashunt) ipp^ to i C. W. St,il|olpi.W*!4 ^ ^ 

by purch., v. Legh, prom. 

47th ZH/<o.-»Ueut.A.Campbell, from h. p. 77tb F., to be Lieut., v.B.O.D, 
Bennett, who cxch. ^ 

4Bth Major J. Taylor to be Lieut.-CoT,v.Er8kine, dec. } Brev.-Maj. 

J. T. Moriset, to be Major, v. Taylor ; Lieut. W. Reed to be Capt.', r. Moritet. 
To be Lientenants ; Lieut. E. Grifiius, from the 2d R. Vet, Bat., v. Smith, 
app. to tlie COth F, ; Ens, W. A. M'Cleverty, v. Reed; Ens. W. Bell, v; Vin- 
cent, dec. ; J. A. Erskine, Gent., to be Ens., v. Bell. 

49th JDiMo.—Lieut. R. de LUletobe Capt. by purch., v. Campbell, prom.; 
Ens, H. Keating to be Lieut, by purch., v. De Lisle ; C. Tjrasen, Gent., to be 
Ens. by purch., v. Vincent, prom. ; Ens. B. Vincent to be Lieut, by purch,, v, 
Grubbe, prom. 

54M i!)i«o.— Lieut. E. Wells, from the 2d R. Vet. Bat., to be Lieut., v. Dal- 

C , app. to the 70th F. ; Eos. H. R. Clarke to be do., v. Fenton, dec. ; — — 
ley, Gent., to be Ens., v. Clarke ; Ens. R. Burton to be Lieut, by purch., 
V. Croftoo, who retires ; Lieut. F. K. Tincombe, from h. p. 30th F., to be do., 
V. Thomas, app. to the 26th F, ; C. Daintry, Gent., to be Ens. v. li)gUs,prom. 
in4)st F. 

bUth DUto.-^LitMt. J. H. Arnold, from 2d R.Vct. Bat., to be Lieut., v. I,eil{e, 
app. to 72d F. ; Ens. W, Fuller to be do. by purch., v. Amherst, prom. ; R. B. 
Yates, Gent., v. Fuller. 

67th Ditto,— -Til. A. Cosset, Gent., to be Ens. without purch., v. Warrington 
prom, in the 6th F. 

C9th jDt<fo.-~Capt. E. Monins, from 52d Foot, to be Capt., v. J. Silver, who 
ret. upon h. p., rec, the diff. ; H. B. Bennett, Gent., to he Ens., v. Ford, dec. 

89</i Lieut. W. Gorse, from h. p. W. India Regt, to he Lieut, v. 

Palmer app. to 6.^lh F. ; Ens. R. Lewis, from 45th Foot, to be Lieut, by 
purch. V, Macdonald app. to the BOth do. ; Ens. J. M. Russell, from 12th F., 
to he do. without jnirch., v. Mackie, app. to the 3d F. 

97th Ditto,— Litiit.W . H.Mairis, from h. p. 6th Drag. Guards; Ens. W. T. 
StauDl^S, ^ purch., V. Macdonald, prom. 

Ceylon Jiigt,— To be First Licuts. : Lieut. T. Nowlan from 66tb F. ; Lieut. 
H. Nason from h. p. 8th West India Regt. ; 2d Lieut., H. V. Kemjwn by 
purch,, V. Dempsey, who retires ; A. Irvine, Gent., to be 2d Lieut, without 
purch., V, T. Mylius, prom. 

Cape Corps (C«ro/ry).--Coruet J. Sargeaunt to be Lieut, by purch., v. 
Bird. prom. ; W. Varr, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Brown app. to i6tli 
Lt. Drag. 

Medical Promotions. 

I6th Lt, Drag.— Aasxsi. Surg. Mon.Tt, M. D., from 13th F,, to be Assist.- 
Surg., V. Malloc'h prom. 

VMh i'W.—'Hosp. -Assist. J. Robertson, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg., v. Monat 
Wh Di/fo.— Assist.-Surg. T. Lewis, M.D., from the 3d R. Vet Batt. to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

40th DiWo.— -Hosp.-Assist J. M‘Kenzie, M.D., to be Assist-Surg. 

Allowed to dispose of their half •pay, — Capt. W. Kelly, 40tl^ F, ; Capt Hon. 
W, Ogilvy, Cape Regt. ; Lieut G. Dowglass, Silth F.; Lieut W. R.Kntvett, 
lith Lt Drag. 

Furloughs. 

To JSiitfWW.— Capt. Kcttlewell, 30th F., on med. certrfdr twro years ; Capt* 
Jackyoti ot the Queen's Royals, on urgent private affairs, for two years ; 
Ena. Taylor, 46th F.,for two years, on private affairs ; Brlg.-Gen. Maekellar, 
Lieut-Col. 1st Royal Regt., for two years, on med. cert ; Capt Moore, 46tb r., 
for two years, do. ; Capt. Otway, 46th F., do. do. 

To tho 0^.— Major BristoWf Brig.-Maj., to the King's Troops, for bealtn, 
for one year. : , 
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amvBB, MAMMAAmn, An biatbb. 

^CALCUTTA. 

Births.-nOct 29. The lady of J. Tytler, Estj., Gar. Surg., of a wn,— 
30 The lady of Capt. E. Hughes, of the ship Lord Amherst, of a ion.— 
Not 6 At j&um Duni, the lady of Lieut. Nanrenen, of Artil., of a daughter. 
«.7 The lady of G. Richardson, Esq., C. S., of a son.— 12.The lady of the late 
k Dorret, Esq., of a son.— 13. At Barrackpore,the lady of H. Lo\vther,E8q.C.S. 
daughter.— H.The lady of J.C. Burton,Esq., of a daughter.— IS.The lady 

iifA Pei*ira,Esq.,ofadaughter.— l6.TheladyofC.W.Welchmau,Esq.,M.D., 

a sou — 2;{. The lady of C. A. Cavorke, Esq., of a daughter.— 27. The la^. 
Cap": }. F. Lewis, W N. I., of a dauel.ter.-Dec. 1. The lady of F. rf. 
Smith, Esq., of a son.-3. At Chowriughee, the lady of Capt. Crossley, 
G2d N I., of a son.— 4. The lady of Maj.-Gen. Sir T. M*Mahon, Bart., of a 
soo.-lO. The lady of Mr. W. Hewett, M.D., Assist. Gar. Surg., of a son.- 
18 The lady of Major Craigie, of a daughter. -20. At Garden Reach, the lady 
of R W Poe, Esq., of a daughter.— 23. At Duni Dum, the lady of LieuL 
D‘Ovlv. of a son.— 26. The lady of Lieut. Ripley, 2d Eurou. Regt., of a son. ' 
A/flr/iVr^w.-Sept. 22. Capt. H. Forbes, 45th Regt to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Major Audian, fdth Regt.-Oct. 10. C. Hogg, Esq., to Luty 
Marshall.— Nov. 1, Capt. R. Werayss to Miss Amy Bcauland.— 16. Licut. 
Deare, 69th N. L, to Aimc, eldest daughter of P. Hughes, Esep, London.— 
19. W. A. Barton, Esq., Purser of the ship Lady Campbell, to Amelia Wat- 
son, eldest daughter of the late Capt. d. L. Garrick.— Dec. 20. 
har Emi., C. S.f son of Sir A. Dunbar, Bart., U. Anna Sophia, 2d daughter of 
the Rev, G. Hagar, of Elgin, N. B.~23. Mr. G. Kallonas, to Louisa, youngest 

daughter of the late J. Baltyc, Esq. C. S. 

Deudis.— Oct. 10. Lieut. J. Craig, of the Bombay Mil. Estab.— 31. Capt. 
J. W. 1-:. Taylor, late of the Country Service, ageil 39.— Nov. 10. lion. John 


MADRAS. 

Jiirths.-^Oct. 11. The lady of Assist.- Surg. Seaije, of a . The 

lady of J. Macleod, Esq., of a daughter.-Nov. 1. The lady of Capt. J. ChiR^oln , 
Madras Artillery, of a son.-9. The lady of Capt. Sim, Supcriiiten 
adaughter.-15. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. O Comicll, Coinmiss. 

Lieut.-Col. Bowes, H. C. Madras 

A. M. Parker.— Nov. 29, J. Golditighain, Esq. Madras C. S., to Frances In- 
gram, oldest daughter of the lute M. Dalrymplc, Esq., of , . 

DrrtfA..-Oct. 23. Mr. P. J. Brady, sou ot the late Lieut. Bmdy, of the 

Carnatic Ordnance! /aged 16.— Nov. 22. Mr* ^ the ladv of 

of the Ord.I)epart. at Hyderabad, aged5/.— 2o. Anna Maria, the lady of 

F. Lewis, Esq. ' 

BOMBAY. 

Birt4i.-Nov. 1. The lady of Lieut. I). W. Fraser, 
jah’s aervice, ot « Jhughter.-lll. The lady of Lieut. W. Macdonald, H. 

“nov.U. Lieut. M. Law, ^lil., ^/“"wu’iit°£'hw'of*i«r 
Geo. Wilamj Mr. J.Slafford, H. C. service, to ‘ 

J. Munt, Esq., rt. C. Marine service.-SL J. Gfijitlis, H. M. «b regt., to 
Emma, only dai!gh(eeihCLU»it.-Col. Scott, H. M.^tp reg . - 

Dcalh,.-6ct. l6. Capt. J. J. ••TiVn K I aStt- 

Richards, llth N. I.,^d 32r"20. Caft. G. Challon, I6th N. L, aged 4J. 
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Bixihty Afarrid^i, <0(d DeMhi, 

26. AtMabim> the Rev. Don M. d« Montae Faria* Vkar of the .Cburcb of 
8. Migual.>^29. H. F. Dent* Esq., onl/ son of W.Dent, Esq. of Brokendon 
Bury, Hert8jegf425^ 

OUT STATIONS. 

Birf/n.-r-Sept.l^ At Port Louis, Isle of Fmncei tbq la^V of Capt.T. c. 
Squires, 11. M.’e Lt. lof., of a daugbter.—S. At Mbow, the lady of Capt. R.s. 
Sutberlaud, 13tb regt., uf a daugbter.—lo. At Belmont, Mangalore, the Udy 
of M, Lewiu, Esq., of a son.— 16. At Saugor, tbe lady of Lieut. H. Forster, 
commanding Rungpore Local Horse, of a son.— 19. At Meerut, tbe lady of 
Cant F. Hodgson, 35tii N. 1., of a daughter.— Oct. 2, At Cawnp^e, tbefady 
of Lieot, Cureton, H. M.’s 16th Lancers, of a daughter.— 25. At Bareilly, the 
lady of W. P. Dick, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, of a sou.— 27. At Muttra, 
tbe lady of Csioi, J. Angelo, 3d Lt. Cav., of a sou.— 28. At Allqbabad, tbe lady 
of Major J. H. Cave, commanding lOlh Ex. N. I,, of a daughter^— 28. At 
Arcot, the lady of J. Nisbet, Esq,, Madras, C. S., of a daughter.— Nov. 2, Oa 
tbe Jumna river, tbe lady of Capt.W. Turner, Fort Adj. at Agra, of a son; 
at Ahmednuggur, tbe lady of S. Marriott, Esq., of a son.— 6. At Belgaum, 
the lady of (.’apt. J. Wallace, 46th N. I., of a son. — 31. At Chittagong, the 
ladyofW. Graham, Esq., M. D., of a daughter. — 26. At Wallajabbad, tbe 
lady of Lieut. G. Brady, 23d N. 1., of a son.— 29. At Bhauleah, tbe lady of 
T. G. Vibart, Esq., C. S., of a son. — 28. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Bingley, 
Horse Artillery, of a son.— 28. At Cawnpore, tbe lady of H» Vincent, Esq., 
16th Lancers, of a daughter; At Burdwan,^tbe ladyofJ.R. Hutchinson, 
Esq., C.S., of a sun. — Dec. 13. At Gorrackpore, the lady of Capt.A Dickson, 
60tli N. I., of a daughter. — 11. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major W. W. Davis, 
of a son ; at Lucknow, the lady of G. Uaillie, F)sq. Surgeon, of a daughter. 
—20. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. C. Burrowes, 4.')th N. 1. of a sou. 

” Marriages.^Oct, 8. At Cochin, Captain R. Macleod, 2.^th N. I., and Dep-. 
A,8sist.*Cuminis.-Gcn., to Miss S. J. Dirksz— .10. At Quilon, Capt. L. W.Wat- 
sou, 17th Regt., to Mrs. E. Macleod. — 21. At Sorrampore, R. Bell, Esq., of 
Rami^ur, to Adolphiiia, 3d daughter of the late N. Rabeholm, Eiq., 
Danish Civil Service.— Nov. 1. At ZiDah Saruu, G. Taylor, Ksq., to 
Harriet EU», eldest daughter of II. Hill, Ksq.— 2. At Saharunpore, Capt, F. 
Young, tfornmaudiug the Sirmoor Bat. at Deyrah in the Dhoon, to Miss J. J. 
Bird, youngest daughter of Lieut.-C,'ol. Bird ; At Kaira, A. Graham, Es«|., 
Assist-Surg., to Laura, fourth daughter of J. Williams, Esq., Essex.- 9. At 
Purneah, J. Barnes, Esq., to Miss G. Cummings ; at ditto, K. B, Perry, Esq., 
to Mins E. S. Goullett. — 10. At Bcllary, the Rev. J, Havids, Mission., loMiss 
M. Dade,— 14, At Bangalore, Lieut R, Mitchell, 6th N. 1., to Miss Jane 

Saurel.— 15, Assist.*Surg. Buxar, to Maria, second daughter of Licut.- 

Col, lnne$,,C.B., 39lh N.f. — 22. At Arcot, Lieut. C. G. T. ChauvcU, to Ma- 
rianna, daughter of the late B. Compertz, Esq., of Brighton.— 24. At Chin- 
gleput, Capt. Stewart, 2d Europ. Regt.,to Mrs. Bowiiess ;at Coel, Lieut, and 
Adj. D, E. M‘Kay, Horse Artil., to Agnes Anne, fourth daughter of W. Spot- 
tiswoodh, Esq., Perthshire, — 29. At Ahmednuggur, Lienteuaut R. Bulkley, 
20th N. 1., to Sybclla Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut.>Gen. Bell, Madras 
Estab. 

Dea(A«.— Sept. 3. At Mangalore, Jane Mary, aged 2 years, daughter of 
Capt, l^cke, 50lh N.L — At Allepcc, in Travanenre, Lewis, the infant son 
of Capt. ^ Gordon, Bombay Engin. — 17. At Pondicherry ,JlJadarae Manette, 
deeply regretted. — 27. At liaugulpore, Lieut. Col. Swintoh, late in command 
. of tne Pioneer Corps.— Oct. 5, At Diamond Harbour, E.'N. Briggs, 3tl Officer 
.of the H* C. ship A/iweri'rt, aged 24. — 7. At Nusseerabad, Arabella, the lady 
of Capt. G. Boyd, .50th N. L— 10. At Meerut, Capt. J. J. Gordon, 3.5th N. L 
—11. At Tranquebar, Louisa, the lady of Capt. Harris, aged 29.— H. At 
N^lore, O. Wilson, Esq., Garr. Assist. Surg.— 16. At ijudou, Mr. M. 
Bredin, Dep. Coramis. of Ord. attbat station, aged 52. — 31. On the Arracan 
River, on board the ship Cfori, Lieut. W. Fraser, 54th Foot,— 
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Nov. 2. At Rungpore, Assrtn, Lieut. W, Fraser, 46th N.I, ; on the Arracaii 
River Lieut-Col. W. Bakeri 42d N.I. \ at Prome, Eos. R. K. Macleod, 43d 
N 1.-^6. At Arracan, on board the Bengal Merchant^ Capt P. B. Husband, 
87th Foot.— II. At Bhooj, R. Martin, Esq., A'ssistant-Sui^eou of the Bora- 
hav Establishment ; at Manatee, near Arraoan, Ensign Savage, 10th Madras 

^ nnri Intern — At Jaufnah. Cant. H. Cazalet. 


15 At LiUCKipore, r. U. uoraou, o. & «... o., Akwa, Ilia 

Don Manuel da Camara, Viceroy and Capt. Gen.of Portuguese India, ag.^ 
45 —19. In Camp, at Jooreau, near Bhooj, Lieut R. Carr, 2lBt Bontbay N.I. 
I 22 At Arracan, Lieut. W. Moore, 54th N.I., aged 27.— 23. At Moorabmla- 
had Lieut and Adj. Gibbs, 43d N.I.; at Mangalore, Eliza, youugest-daught. 
of Capt Pickering, 50th N.I.-29. At Asseerghur, Eus. R. Philbpps, 7th N.I., 
affcd 18, eldest sou of Surg. B. Phillipps, Bombay Estab. — .10. At Bellary, 
the ladv of Lieutenant Metcalfe, 4ih N.I., Fort Adjutant at that station; 
at Chittagong, Lieut. J. G. M‘Gregor,49thN.I., aged 22.-Dec. 2. .At Patna, 
the ladv of J. Saudford, Esq., C.S.; at Arracan, Capt J. Gnndley, H.M. 
.Mlh R’egt.— 10. At Banjetty, near Moorshedabad, Amelia Martha, the lady 
of II. T. Travers, Esq , Bengal C.S. ; at Arracan, Lieut. E. Lyon, 49th N.I. 
—14. AtCawnpore, Lieut. S. Buileau, 32d N.I. 

EUROPE. 

Jiirikg.-\pr\\ 2. The lady of G. C. R. Colljns, Esq., Ifith Lancers, of a 

stilbb..rndaughtcr.-3.Thei^yofl)r.(;iark,Pbysician to the torces, ot a 

(Uughter.-5. At Aberdeen, lady of (apt. 3. Shenherd, ot the H. C. s ser- 
vice, of a 8on.-8. At London, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Pienderleath, of a %on. 
- i;i. At Armagh, the ladv of Maj. \V. Baird, 86tb Foot, of a son.-lG. The 
ladv of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Anson, of twins, a son and daughter— Lately, at 
Plymouth, the lady of Licut.-Col. Sir E. K. Williams, K.(..B., of a daughter. 

23. At Bath, C. Keating, Esq., Madj^ MU. Serviw. 
to Eunua: third daughter of J. Hall,.Esq.-Apr. 2. A 1 ixall, f alMaW". 
(Jant. C. Chichester, «0th Fool, to Miss Constable, eldest dauehter of Sir 1. 

Colistable. Lately, at Edinburgh, Capt. Cumniing to Miss J. Lape, niece of 
the late Sir E. I ropey. 

DeoMs.-March 5. At Toulouse, Madame U Perouse, widow of the cele- 
brated naturalist of that name.-l(>. At Magnera, Mrs. Ann MulholUn.l at 
the advanced age of 122 year8.-20. Mr. G. W. Kippen, vou of the late tag. 
(i. Kippeu, Huu. K. J. Co.'s Service,— April 7. At I France, J. M. 

Farewell, Esq., aged 29, of the home estab. of the L. J. 

Camberwell, Mr. W. Ferren, late of the H. b. C. s Service. 

lancev Bait-lay, of the Gren, Guards, and Aid-de-cainp to his Majesty. At 

Halle, the celebrated Ortenial Professor, Valer. At l)<)Uglas, Isle of Man, 

Lieut-Col Nicholls, late of the 97lh Foot, aged 49. On 

Helena, Brlg.-Geu. Morrison, %w of the late Gen. Morrison, of Worcester. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN POETS. 

Dalt. Ptri c/Arm. Skip'i Namt. Commander, Place of Depart. Date, 
1826. , ’ > jg25. 

Mar. 28 Penzance .. Corsair .. Petne .• Siogapoit Dec, 3 

Mar. 30 Portsmouth.. Kellie Castle. . Adams •. China Nov. 22 

Mar. 31 Portsmouth.. General Kyd.. Nairne .. China Nov. 9 

April 1 Off Dartn^outh Atlas .. Hunt .. Madras ,/ Sept. 14 

April 1 OffPortlaud. . liridgewatcr.. Maiiderson China .. Nov. 13 
April 1 Lymiugton , , Repulse . . Patterson . . China , . Nov. 19 

April 4 Downs . , Lord Sufflcld Dean . . Bengal , , Oct. 13 

April 5 Downs .. Larkins .. Wilkinson., Bengal .. Oct. 16 

Apiil 6 Off I. of Wight Inglls .. Serle .. China ,, Nov. 19 

April 10 Off the Start., Waterloo .. .Alsagar China .. Dec. 22 

April 10 Liverpo(d .. Dorothy .. Garnock ., Bombay ,, Nov. 

April 10 Off 1. of Wight Coromandel,. Boyes .. Bengal .. Nov. 18 

April 10 Downs .. Viltoria .. Souihani .. Singapore Nov. 23 

April 10 Plymouth James Sibbald Forbes .. Bombay .. Nov. 

April 10 Portsmouth.. Hannah . Shepherd .. Bombay .. Dec. 18 

April JO Off Portland Herefordshlie Hope .. China .. Nov. 30 

April 11 Off Liverpool Mai 7 ,. Jefferson Bengal i. Nov. 19 

April 11 Portsmouth.. Britannia Bouc^ .. Bombay .. Nov. 20 

April 11 Portsmouth.. Lady Flora Pcarl^ .. Bengal .. Nov. 17 

April 1 1 Portsmouth . . Simpson . . Siini>.snu , . Bombay , « 

April 11 Off Cowes .. North America Liddell .. China ,. Dec. 12 

April 13 Downs ., Caru-breaCastle !)a\ey .. Bengal Jan. 1,182(1 

April 13 Downs , . Sir Chs. Forbes Foiilerton , . Bengal . . Dec. .3 

April 22 Off I. of Wight Cambridge .. Barber .. Bombay Dec. 4 

AprU22 Offl. of Wight Ccies .. Warren Bombay Dec. 14 

April 24 Portsmouth,, Farquhai^on, , Cruikshank China 

April 24 Portsmouth., Minerva .. Probyii ,, Bengal Jan. 4, 1826 

April 24 Off Liverpool JohnBiggar,. Blair ,, Bombay ,, Dec. I 

i; ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

Date. Port of ArHvat. Ship'eName, Commander. Port of Depart. 

Aug. 16 StJago ,« Midas Bagrie ,* London 

Aug. 28 China .. Lowther Castle Barker .. London 

Aug. 28 China .. Buckinghamsi>ire Glassjmole .. Ix)ndon 

Sept. 10 Chltia ., Bombay .. Charritie ,. London 

Sept. 17 St. Jago John Dunn .. M‘Bath London 

Oct. 12 China .. Duke of York Locke .. London 

Oct. 13 St. Jago ,. Ann .. Bunker .. London 

Oct. 19 Bengal .. Broxbornebory . . Timson ., Mad.& London 

Nov. 1 China ,, HoxborouffhCaatle Denny London 

Nov. 3 China Warren Hastings Rawes .. London 

Nov. 3 Madras Neptune .. Cumberledge . . London 

Nov. 7 Bengal ,, Mary Ann 0‘Brien ,. London 

Nov. 8 Bengal , . Berwick , , Eelbcck . . , London 

Nov. 14 Bonmy Maitland Studd ,, i^don 

Nov. 14 Bengal ,, Lord Hungerford Talbert ..' London 

Nor., 15 Bengal .. Bussorah Mcrcbt. Stewart l/)ndon 

Hovk 16 Bengal MelUsh .. Cole London 

Bengal •• Victory .. Farquharson .. lioudon 

Nor. 23 Bengal ,. C«sar Watt ,, London 

Nor. 24 < Hen^ .« Sir Edward Paget Geary ,, Londop 

Nor. 24 Bengal .. Kingston .. Bowen .« Mad.&I/mdon 

Nor. ^ Bengal .. Peraorennee .. Brown Llvet^l 

Dec. 1 China .. CounioOiMt^urt Delafuns .. London 

Dec. I Cape Sir Wm. Wallace BrOwn ,, London 
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DaU. Part of Depart. 

8kip*sName, CommaiMer, 


1825. 





Dec. 8 

Bombay 

Sarhk . ^ u 


•. London 

Dec. 12 

Bombay . , 

Upton Castle « . 

Thacker 

« • London 

Dec. 12 

Bengal . . 

Enterprize 

.Johnston 

. . London 



(Steam-Packet, arrived out in 115 days, all well.l 

Dec. 24 

Bengal « • 

L^dy Nugent . « 

Coppiu 

II* . London 

Dec. 26 

Bengal 

George Home . . 

Hippius 

.. London 

Dec. 30 

Bengal «. 

Commod. Hayes.. 

Moucrielf 

. . Loudon 

1826. 





Jan, 6 

Cape « . 

Ellen . . 

Pattei'sou 

. . liOiidon 

Jan. 10 

Cape , . 

George 

Clarke 

. . lx)ndon 

Jan. 14 

Cape .. 

Patience 

Hind 

. . Ixmdon 

Jan. 16 

Cape . , 

Pyramus 

Brodle 

. . Lohdou 

Feb. 2 

MadeiiA . . 

Castle Forbes ,. 

Ord 

.. Mad. di Bengal 

Feb, 8 

Madeira 

Clydesdale 

Rose 

.. Mad. dr Bengal 

Feb. 11 

Sr. Helena . . 

Nautilus 

Tripe 

. . London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

/)«(^ Portof Dtparl, Ship'tNttme. Cmmander. Dt$lination. 

182(). 

April 3 Deal Atalauta . . Johnson . . Bombay 

Aprils Deal Hooghlcy Reeves Ceylon 

April 5 Deal Palmyra . . Lamb , , Ceylon 

Apr. l‘J Deal Providence Ardlc .. Madras and Bengal 

SHIPgiBPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Pair. Lct.andLtng, Shift's Name. Commander. V. of Depart. Dtshnatiou. 
1H2S. 

Oct. 1 Ceres ..Warren .. London Bombay 

Oif St. Mary’s, Madagascar. 

Dec. 13 39 48 N. 15 W. D. of Bedford. .Tween ,. London .. Mad.Si Bengal 

Jan. 30 2 43 N. 29 50 W, Runnymede ..Kemp .. liOndon .. Bengal 

Feb. 4 3N. Darius ..Bowen ., London .. Bombay 

Feb. 12 6 N. 19 W. Thames . . Haviside . , I.ondon . . Bengal 

Fob. 17 i 39 N. 20 18 W. Berwickshire. . Shepherd . , l.oiidon . . Bciig.& China 
Feb, 25 15 N, 37 W. General Kyd .. Nairne ..China ..London 

Mar.15 48 5 26 H.M.Wai spite .. Poitsmoutli. , Madras 

Apr. I 0 20 21 W. Roy.CharlotU*. . Dudman .. London .. Ceylon 

Api.U 33 N. 32 W. Ceres ..Warren . .Bombay.. London 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS, 

By'the Farquhanoriy from China Mr. 0. 0. Jarman, from Bom^y s LieiU. 
John Liddell, from Singapore: Mrs. MaiyQueiras; MasterFalmer H. Quefras; 
Richard Asp^all, Esq. ; A. H. D. C. Lawson, Esq., late chief ofllccr of the 

Roya/Gcorfe; Margaret I^awson : and Mr. W.Liim. 

By the JvtfMnaA, from Bombay :—5lr8. Clow and three ebUdren j^ptains 
Foy and Watson 1 ’ Lieut*. Taylor and Thomas ; Dr. Preston ; Cant. 

the Herefordshire, from China Master Ihoma* ; H. Brockswy, from 

the Dorothy, from Bombay, at Liverpool i—Mrs. Bird and two Ohil^^k 
and Mr, StaQuUier. ^ j .. w ^ n j 

By X^^?, Turns Sibbald, from B‘)nibay :-Mr». Cowper and foirt dilldre^^ 
Mrs. Malnwarrint and two children; Capt. Waring, Boyws; 

Mr*. Waring 1 Rev. Arch^acou Banu?s : M. Akitandcr, hsq.,(^<yi p Royals. 
By the from China :-^h!W|Ut ^tot>|h»q., C.S.Btmgal; Mr*. 
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Paxton ; Mlw A. and M. S. Paxton ) Mw. B. 0. Wyatt ; Mba C. Wyatt j Master 
H Wyatt* 

By the Mimrveit Probya, ftom Benf^t-Lady McMahon : Mr^ Tin^ 
Mrs. Martin j Mrs, Neooan } Mrs. BWj Mrs. Fra^cblhi ; Mbs 
Ridges; MIssBuddj Kr'rhoiiMisMiAcm. Bart; Jamas 

and 0. B. Martin, Bsq., Q. S.; Llwit.^ol. W.mnckhn, H. C. S.; ^ 
Whittle, H. M.69tii Regt.: Ueut. LfIHe, H. M. 3lst diu; Wi BvWUkhuon, 
Esq., merehai^t; Miss Q. McMahon ; atiss M. D. Oyly Bird. . 

By tha Vdfnl/rielgef from Bombay Mr,G. t*. Pendcixast ; Mia. Hunter Blair; 
Mesds. W, Nepean, Jervis, Tiddes, and Johnson ; Miss Baker ; O. L. Rmdereait, 
Ksq., Bombay C.S. ; Lieut-Col.Cor8ellls,C.B.,BombayAro)y: UpVC.H.^^^ 
Madras Army i Lieut. C. Thucllier, Bombay Army; Lieut. W. Wade, do.; Ueut. 
W. H. Spahow, died at sea, 25th of December; J. Jolinstone, Esq., merchant: 
Philip Stewart, Bombay C. 8., and Lieut. E. Armstrong, Madras ; both landed 
at Cape of Ockm Hope. 

By the Lwh fYoro, Bengal t-Mrs. M. Sutherland ; Mr. J. W. Suthmland : Capt. 
J.Cragie; Mrs. Waterman ; Master J. Waterman; Lieut. Archer; Mr. Ja^ksou’i 
Mrs. C. Hayes ; Mrs. Maud : Mrs. Gretg and cliildren ; Mr^ A. Hungerford. 

By iheShnpaoat from Bombay Major Elphiustone, C.’s S. ; Capt. Ot^y, and 
Lieut. 'I'aylor, H. M. d6th Regt. ; Mis. Jackson and six childreu ; Miss Pancutt ; 
Master E.Colebrook. 

By the5/> Charles Forhea, from Bengal Lieut. Watts, Bengal Army; Lieut. 
Howland, Madras Army ; Mr. Harrison. .... „ ,, 

By the Ingiia, from China Mr. Baynes ; Mrs. Baynes; Master Baynes ; Mr. 
Blast; MasterBrown. , ^ , j i . ... 

By the from Bengal Col. Havvtrcy, and Mrs. Hawtrey, landed at .8t. 

Helena; Capt. Sway ne, H. M.44th Foot; Mrs. Bwayne ; Miss Hawtrey -Miss 
Swayue; Mr, Kayrett; Messrs. O. Uanlow, Cai ter, Dyke, and Dr. Hsiuilton, 
13tli Light Infantry. ^ , 

By the fVaterlm, from China :~Capt. U. P. Fuklier, Ben, pi N. I. : Mrs. hil- 
cher and child ; Miss Turner ; M, T. Gant trom St. Helena ; Capt. Heniy 
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K.sq. ; A. Aiiaerson, Esq., meicnaiits ; Misses Emma and Jane KUS'Cl 
Brook, Lydia Toriana, and Emma Brook ; Masters J . and J. Campbell. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA .—Decfm HER 21, 1825. 

(Jovernment Securitieaf 

Buy.] Rs, As. As. [Sell. 

Pi'eraUiui 27 0 Rcmittablc Loan 6 per cent. 26 0 Premium 

Discount 1 Q 4 per Cent. Loan .... I 12 Discount 

Ditto 0 4 5 per Cent. Loan .... 0 12 Ditto. 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. ^ ^ 

Discount on Private Bills * ’ « 0 per cent. 

Do, of Goierumeiit Ditto 0 

Interest on Loaihs on Deposit of Company’s Paper for a 
mouths fixed v 


rates of exchange. 

On London, 6 mouths sight, 2s. Id. a 28. per S. R. 
Madras, 3d days, 98 S. U. per 100 Madras Rupees. 
Bombay, Ditto 98 S. R. iht UM) Bombay ditto, 
Bank Shares — 4500 to 4700. 


MADRAS.— December 2. 
(hvemnunt SlicuritieSt Hfc, 

6 per cent, paper 

Old 5 do. do. * 

New ditto 


aSPrem. 

IDlsc. 

Par 
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INtilUGENCll, 

We give the deapatchea of Sir A. Campbell, whioh add little to our 
previous knowledge of the affairs to which they relate. The Burmese, 
u usual, paroe forward with great boldness, formed stockades in every 
direction, annoyed our troops for some time, and, on the first attacks, 
were driven frqm their positions, left many killed, and all the heavy 
artillery behind. But it still does not appear whether the army is 
about speedily to advance towards Ammerapoora. No prisoners 
seem to have b^en taken, and nothing can have been done towards 
tlie destruction of the enemies, except the loss of the artillery, of 
which they do not seem to know how to make use to any purpose. 
The lapse of time (and of the money which is slipping away with it) 
is the most formidable feature of the Burmese war. It is now nearly 
two years since Sir A. Campbell landed at Rangoon ; and though we 
hope that ere this he is in the enemy’s capital, he was not, at the date 
of liis despatches, half way to it. One unpleasant consideration is 
forced upoaus by reading the account of these actions, — that if the 
Burmese persevere in the warfare till our troops get into parts of their 
country where our flotilla can be of no avail in assisting them and in 
preserving their communications, the difficulties they have now to 
struggle with, from the annoying nature of the warfare, will be much 
increased. In the attack upon Bburtpore, the latest intelligence 
anticipates speedy success, which is the more to be desired as it may 
dispel any unpleasant effect produced throughout India, by the pro- 
traction of the -Burmese war. — Globe. 


EAST INDIES. 

[From the Vtf^cuita GovernmerU Gazette Extraordinary.'l 

POLITICAL DEPAUTMENT. Dec. 30, 182.5. 

TO GEORGE SWINTON, Esy., SRCRETAUV TO GOVERNMENT, SECRET AND POLI- 
TICAL DEl’AlirMENl’, &C., FOKI WILLIAM. 

Sir, — The enemy in closing in upon our front, has been unremitting in his 
cmleavouHi to intercept o«r comiuunieation with lliingoou. Large Dodiea ot 
troops for thia service, liave lately passed our flanks on both sides of the ln«i- 
waddy, and the state of that river, covcied, as it ha.s lately been, with large and 
valuable convoys of smres and trcusuie, has necessarily caused me much anxiety , 
and retarded my moving forward. , , . u . 

ShudouU'Mew, and the Sairauddy districts have been overrun by tj esc 
itinerant hands, aud I have been under the necessity of detaching Lieutenant 
Colonel Godwin, with a strong detachment, for the purjioscof duviiig the eueniy 
from Shiuioun.aiid, if possible, of surprising any pai lies be w*Kht iiave in that 
neighbourhooef. On the night of the 28th, the Lieuteuant to 

Slmdoun. bnt the enemy receiving intelligence of his L fled to thelu^ 

and the detachment returned to quarters, after cleaiiug the left bank of the i ntir 
for fifteen miles below Prome. . • . 

On the western bank 1 deemed it of importance to retain pos»ewiou ^P^onu 
Mew, and for that purpose stationed 100 men of his Majesty s Rojal ^ment 
aud too of the 26thMilra8 Native Infantry, at that plimc, ‘“f. 
of Captain Deaue, of the Royals, and support^ on the river by a ffi'bW 
notilla, under the command of Lieutenant Kellet, of he 
repeatedly attacked by the enemy in great force, and the meritonous conduct of 
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both officer aud men, detailed in the enclosed copies of lettei's from Captaiu 
Deane, will, I am certmoii, obtain for them the approbation of tbo Hight Hop, 
Governor-General in €o«ttcfl. 

'fhe first division of Ids l^ajesty’s a7th regiment. In coming: np the river, was 
fired at from the bank by a party of the enemy, and two men were unfoiUnoately 
killed, witbonc officer wonuded. The soldiers Immediately landed, and drove ^he 
enemy from his imst with some Ipss. 'the particulars are detailed in a report 
from the commanding officer, Major Gully, of which a copy is herewith eneloscd. 

Two divisions of his Majesty’s 87th Regiment, with the treasure-boats, have 
now arrived, and I purpose marching out to attack the enemy to-morrow, the 
consequence of which will, I trust, be felt by all the dependent corps which have 
so long annoyed us.— I have, &c. 

(Sigwd) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Major-General. 

Head-quarters, Prome, November 30, 1825. 

Four subsequent despatches from Captain Deane and Major Gully detail the 
affairs, the result of which is given in Kir A. C.’s dispatch. 

Return of Killed, Wounded, and Mis^inK in a Detachment under the command 
of Major Gully, of his Majesty’s 87th J^gimeut, iii actiou with the enemy near 
Tbcacombinc, on the 25th of November, 1825 

His Majesty’s 87th Regiment.— Killed— -2 rank and file ; Wounded— I captaiu* 
Name of tlie Officer Wounded— Capt. James Bowes, slightly, 

(SiguedJ F. S. TIDV, Lieut.-Col. D. A. G. 


To Gborge Swinton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Secret and 
; Political DECARrMENr, &e., Fort William. 

Sir,— M y last letters would apprise the Right Honourable tlic Governor-Gene 
ral in Council, that the main Buimese army, amounting to between .50,000 aud 
60,000 men, bad taken post in tlie immediate vicinity of Prome ; and I have been 
for the last ten days anxiously awaiting an attack lipou tlie strong positlmi wc 
liiid with much labour cleared and prcp.ued for giving full effect to ihe move- 
nieiit and opei*atious of our columns, aud every possible enrouragement has been 
held out to induce the enemy to meet us once on open ground. Finding him, 
however, much too wary to be drawn fiom his strong liolds in the jungle, and 
suffering much annoyance and inconvenience fiom lii.s marauding parties, and 
wantot forage, I, ou the 30tli ultimo, took niensures for inakiugageuerul attack 
upon every accessible part of his hue, extending on the east bank of the Irra- 
waddy, from a conunauding lidge of liills upon the river, to the villages of Siin- 
bike and Sembeth upon the left, distant from Prome eleven miles in anorth-iust 
direction. The enemy’s army was divided into three corps. The left corps, 
corarurtiided by M aha Nemiow, an old and experienced general, who bad been 
sent down fromAva to introduce a new .sy.stcm of conducting the war, wasstiKk- 
aded in the Juuglts at Simbike and Hyalay, upon the Nawinc river; and this corps 
amounted to 15,000 men,*— Bm mese, Sllans, and CusNayers, of which 700 were 
cavalry. The centre, under the iiuinediate ordcis of the Kee-Wooughee, was 
strongly euirenclied upon the hills ot Nupadec, inarccbsihle, except ou one side 
bv a narrow pathway, commanded by seven pieces of artillery, and on the river 
side tlie navigation was commaiuled by several batteries of lieai^ ordpance. The 
corps consisted of 30,000 men, and tlie space between the left and centre corps, 
a thick and extensive forest, was merely occupied by a line of iiosts. The enemy’s 
right, under the orders of Kuddoowoou, occupied the west bank of the Irra- 
waddy, strongly stockaded, aud defended by aitilleiy. 

Leaving four regiments of Natise inf.uitry in tlie works at PiV)mc, on . the 
moruing of the Ist instant, i marched upon the Simbike, with the rest of the 
force, to dislodge the corps of Maha Nemiow from its position ou the Nawine 
River; and, as previously concerted, hi.s Excellency Commodore Sir James 
Brisbane, with the flotilla, and the 26th Madras Native infantry, artiug in co- 
operation on the bank of the river, shprtly: after daylight commenced a heavy 
captiQuade on the enemy’s centre, aud tnutiuued nearly two hours to attract hU 
chief attention to that point. r 

On reaching the Nawine River, at the vtllage of Zeofike. the force was divided 
into two columns,— tile right column, under the commauu of Brigadier-General 
Cotton, continuing to advance aiong the left bank of the river, while, with the 
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other column* I crowed at the ford of ZMuhe, and adytmced upon SlmWVe and 
Lombek, in a direction nearly parallel with the Brigadier-General’s division. 

We had to contend with everv disadvantage of a diffieult and enclosed country, 
nor did our inrormatjon upon the ppsltton occupied by the enemy enable we to 
wake any previous fixed arrangcniem for intercepting the retreat of an enemy to 
whom every footpath in the jungle' was familiar, and whose irregular flight 
would, I was aware, be made by every path that promised safety at the moment. 
My object, however, was, that whichever column should have the pood fortune 
to fall iu with the enemy first, should attack him vigorously in front, while the 
other should endeavour to oanipy such positions as would enable it to cut in 
upon him, when driven from his defences. The route followed by Brigadier- 
General Cotton brought him iu front of the stockaded ])ositioii at Simbike, 
which he at once assaulted; and when liis first fire opened, the column under my 
own direction was about a mile and a half distant to his left and rear. I, in con- 
sequence, detached Brigadier Kliiiigtoii to guard the fort at Zeouke,and the main 
road leading to Ncoun benzick, and the ))ositiou of the Kee-Whoonghee, while, 
with the lestof the column, I pushed on towards Sagee, in the hope of falling in 
with the enemy retiring upon Watty-goon. Brigadier-General Cotton and his 
gallant division did not allow me time for completing this movement. In less 
than ten minutes every stockade was carried, the enemy completely routed, and 
1 had only an oppoitunity of cannonading Ids pauic-struck masses as they rushed 
fa<*t through the openings of the jungle iu my front. 

'Hie attack upon Simbike was most handsomely led by I ieutenant Colonel 
Godwin, of his Majesty's 4l8t regiment, with the advanced guard of the right 
column, consisting of the light companies of his Majesty’s royal dlst and 89th 
regiments, and the light companies of the 18th and ii8th regiments of Madras 
Native Infantry, and his Majesty’s 41st regiment, under Major Chambers, 
stormed at another point, with the usual iiitiepidity of that gallant corps. The 
enemy left IklO dead u()ou the ground, with the whole of his commissariat and 
other stoies, guns, from 450 to ,500 muskets, and upwards of 100 Ciissay horses. 
The body of the old commander, Malta Ncmiow, 85 years of age, was also found 
atuong tne dead. 

'I’hc enemy's left corns thus disposed of. and finding, from the testimony of all 
the prisoners, that ^^ecaday had been (i.ved upoji as the point! ujton which to 
re*mdteln the event of any disaster, I at once detet mined upon marching back to 
Zeonke, for the puinose of atbicking tlie centre, under the Kee-Woonghee, on 
the following morning. At six in the evening the whole force was again assem- 
Ided at Zeonke, where it bivouacked for the night, after a harassing march of 
about twenty-nine miles, which the troops underwent with the greatest cheerful- 
ness and spirit. 

At daylight in the morning of the 2d, we wore again in motion. It was my 
intention to have cut in uixni the river so as to divide the Kee-Woonghee’s force ; 
but the itupassable nature of the intervening country prevci^tctl my reaching 
Pagaon, the point I had selected for breaking through his line, and the only road 
that could be discovered led to the front of the fortified ridge of the Napadee, 
already alluded to, which, from its inacccssihility on three sides, could only be 
att^kt^ by a limited number of men in front. Karly in the morning 1 detached 
Brigadier-General Cotton’s division with orders to endeavour topiiBh round to 
the right, and gain the enemy’s flank by cvei^ path that could be discovered, hut 
after great exertion the elfort was aoaiidoned as wholly iiniiracticahle. Our 
artillery Iteing nlac^ In position, opened with great effect, while his Bxcellcucy 
Commodore Sir J. Brisbane moved forward ami eaiinonaded the heights from 
tlie liver. I, at the same time, directed Brig. Elriugton to fall in through the 
jungle to the right, where the Brigadier informs me the enemy opposed him with 
great gallantry and lesolution, defending eveiy tree and breast work with deter- 
mined obstinacy. To tlie Brigadier’s left I directed six companle* of his Miyesiy s 
87tli regiment, under Major Gully, to adiance and drive iu the enemy's post^lo 
the bottom of the ridge. This service was performed with much spirit, MtMhe 
enemy was driven from all his defences ui the valley, retreating to bis pri^tjal 
works on tlie hills. 'Hie appearance of these works was sufflcienUy formidable, 
and the hills, 1 have alr^ny meutioued, could only be ascended by t 
road, comniandcd by tdfRiery and numerous stockades and bre^t works filled 
with men, apparently all armed with muskets. As sooil as (be artiUm and 
rockets, under Captains Lumsdaine and Graham, directed by Lieutenant Coioiiel 
Hopkinson, had made an impreselOD upon the enemy’s works, and silenced 
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ievenldftilsgtnw, ! iRtlertd the ^))8 (d ttibwefO thelftm 

Benisal Brt^e^ tontteiehdM by Lieutenant ColoUet Sale, and bonsutl^ of 1^ 
M^}Mty*4 idth ^tid 38th Regimeuts, under M^|ora ThoniihiU ana Frraii waa 
directed to advance by the breach, and atorm the helgitta in frdnt^ and the all 
companiet of hit iMajeaty’s 87ih regiment advanced tnroti|b the Jungle to the 
light, and drove ever^hlng before them on that tide. Nothing could turpais die 
tteadi nett and resolute couiage displayed in this attack* Scarooly a tnot 
fired in t^turd to the enemy's contiinK^ volliea. His Majes^'A Sbtn Regimetat^ 
which led, drtt entered the enemy's entrenchments on the hmhts, driving him 
from hill to hitl, over piedplces wliich could only be ascended by a narrow t^r, 
until the whole of the formidable position, nearly three iultet In extent, Wat ia 
our possession, 

During the attack, liis Excellency Commodore Sir James Brisbane afforded me 
the most able co-operation, and i do m)self the honour to enclose his Excellen* 
cy's report of the good conduct of the officers and men of the Honourable Com- 
pany's seiTice serving on board the Flotilla, and I much regret to dbserve the 
name of Captain Dawson, of his Majesty’s ship Arachney who was COUtplcuoasIy 
forward in the attack, anioiig the list ot killed. 

Lieutenants Underwood, commanding engineer, and Abbot, of the Bengal 
Engineers, wlio had closely reconnoitred the enemy's position, both Volunteered 
to lead the columns, and were, 1 am sorry to say, both wounded on that seivice. 

1 have also to regret the loss of many promising young officela and brave tn|- 
dlerd ; but I am happy to observe that our loss, consiaerlng the extent and strength 
of (be enemy's positions, and great iiuinerioal superiority, has not been greatt 
and I owe it to tne troops to say, that the impression of their own steadiness and 
intrepidity upon the minds of the enemy, could aloue hare secured to them the 
, brilliant successes of the 1st and 2d, with so few casualties as will be found in 
the returns I have the liouour herewiih to (rausinit. 

The defeat of the enemy’s army on the east bank of the Irmwaddy has been 
most complete. He has been dnven from all his stiong positions in this neigh- 
bourhood, with the loss of all his artillery, great quantities of araumnitiou, and 
warlike stores ; and althouch it is impossible, fioin the nature of the ground, to 
calculate the extent of his loss in killed and wounded, I am satisfied he has suf- 
fered most sc<^i*ely, and I am much mistaken if the Hnrniese commander again 
assembles a force within many thousands of the numbei lately in our front. 

'rhe right corps of the enemy's army, under Sudda Woou, appears still to oc* 
cupy some high ground on the west bank of the Irrawaddy. Measures are now 
in progress for attacking that division, and I have no doubt it will be dislodged 
from its defeuce to-morrow morniug. 

On the 6th I purpose marching upon Meeady, by (he Neoun-benzick road, with 
the first division of the army. Biigadier-General Cotton, with the secondf divi- 
sion, will remain a few day.i longer to act in co-operation \\ith the notilla, in 
the event of the enemy having rallied in his defences on the river, between Prnine 
and Neoun*bgimck. I have no certain infoiraation upon hU next rallying point. 
Meeady ou t]ie east, and Malouue on the west bank of tlie river, are both forti- 
fied, and wre Atruisiied with artilleiy. They are both named as the probable 
iioiuts of re-iihiou, and 1 shall lose no time in appearing before whichever they 
nave chosen for that purpose; but I think it iinpuitani that one division should 
continue to act in co-opeiatiou with tlie flotilla, until it is clearly ascertained that 
the uavlg^ion of the river is open between this and Meeady. 

1 have to solicit the attention of the Bight Honourable the Governor-General 
fu Council, to the judicious and cordial co-operation affoided me by his Excel- 
lency Commodore Sir Jame.s Brisbane, aod the boats of hi.s M^esty's squadron 
employed on this service. My best thanks aie due to Bi igadier-Geuerdl Cotton, 
for the able manner in which he led bis column, and hi.s judicious and decisive 
attack upon the Leroy’s left at Siinbike. 'Hie services of Brigadier Elringtou. 
Lieute^iants-Colouel Godwin and Sale, Majors Frith, Chanibei-s, Thornhill, and 
Gully, who 1 m bolunms, also ela^ my uotice. Lieutenant Colonel Hopkinson, 
eommandiiiR artillery, Llcuteuau|*Cb^d Pollock, and Captain Giaham, of tbe 
Bengal Artlllei 7 , merit mV futlmflqi'plmDmQii for their exertions ; and Captain 
Lumsdalne, of the Beng^jHowe iaH)Qd|lr ^ly wounded, refusw to 

quit the battery, and continued from bit chair tomnwfme fire of his guns. 

Brigadier-Oenetil Cotton Informs tne thlt be received every aid from the ex- 
pe^ence of Brigadiers Armstrong and Brodie, serriiig under his command. ' 

Fiwui my Deputies Adjutant and Quarter-Matter-tScneral, LieuC-Col, Tidy 
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jor Jackson, ^dfwm my MUltary Secretary, Captain Snodmss. I re- 
;veryaidan(lpi8tattce towg ^ese operatlout ; and Captain Smith of 
gal array, yelun^red Ms services, and accntopa^d me as Aidc-dc- 


and Major Jackson, 
cdrcdever 

the Bengal array, veiunteered his services, and accninpanl 
Camp on the occasion.—! have the honoui‘ to be, Ac. 

(Signed) AUCHIBALDT CAMPBELL, Mtgor.Gen. 
Head-Quarters, Camp on the Heights of Napadee, Dec. 4. 


p'he list of l^lbd ^nd wounded, which has been already correctly given, witli 
the exception of a name tois-speiled, (Mf^or Backboure should have b^n Bock- 
hmie,) rollowA; as also ofthe stores taken, among which were one S^-poundcr, 
and several other guns of considerable calibre,] ' 


To George SwiNtoft, Esq., Secretary to Government, Secret and PoUtj- 
CAL Department, Ac., Fort William, 

Sir,— I n ray despatcli of yesterday, I mentioned ray intention of attacking the 
enemy’s right wing, under Sudda Woon, iKwtcd on the left bank of the Irra- 
waddy. 

Haling concerted measures with his Excellency Commodore Sir James Bris- 
bane, I directed Brigadier- General Cotton to cross the river in the coui-se of last 
night with tlie division under his command, and, if possible,! to land above the 
position occupied by the enemy. 

'riiis the Brigadier-General effected, and I had the pleasure, early this moni- 
ing, of seeing my orders carried into the fullest effect, us detailed in the letter 
liercwith enclosea. I have, Ac, 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Major-Gcn. 

Head-Quarters, Camp on the Heights of Napadee, Dec. 4, 1825. 


To Major-General Sir A. Campbell, K. C.D., Commander of the 
Forces. 

Sir,— Y ou did me the honour of nlacing a proportion of the division under 
my comniaiul this morning, with ouicrs to attack and dislodge the right wing of 
the. enemy’s anny, situate in a series of stockades on the right wink of the 
ri\er. 

Tiie details were as follows ;— 250 Royal Engineers ; 270 of his Majesty’s 4l8t 
Regiment ; 2(i0 ditto 89th ditto : light comiiany 28th Madras Natlre Inrantry ; 
and 100 pioneers. 

'J’his o|>eration was performed in conjunction with the mvy and flotilla, and, I 
am happy to add, was attended with the most complete success, 'Hie enemy re- 
tiied fiom their stockades on the ilver, from the seiere fire fiom fimr howitzers, 
and .some rockets, ably directed by Lieuts. Paton and .^eton, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery ; but on taking possession of them, it was discoNered that they had a stock- 
aded work about half a mile in the inteiior, completely manned and occu|ded by 
jjuns ; Brigadier Armstrong, Colonel Brodie, ann Colonel Godwin, Immediately 
moved upon Its centre &ud light, and I took the Royals to the left, aouthc work 
was canied instantly, the enemy leaving thice hundred dead on the field, and 
dwpeisingin every direction ; 1 have sent In seveial prisoners, and from 300 
to 350 nuLskets were taken by mv men, having been abandoned by the enemy. 1 
ha' e set fire to the whole of their defences, and have only to add my warinevt 
acKiiowledgmeiits (b Brlgjuller Annsirong, who commarrded the aavanc<’; to 
f-olonel Brodie, who had cliarge of the light companies; pnd Colonel Godwin, 
who commanded the reseive, and every ofHcer and man who were eugaged. 

rriie praises of the officers follow.] r 

I am happy to say this service* was pci formed with llic ti ifllng loss of one man 
killed and tour wounded. I have, Ac. 

(Signed) W. COTON. B.O, 

{Signol^^ F. 8. tidy, Llent.-Col. D.^.O. 

Published bycommffnd of the Bight Hon. the Governor General in Council. 

GEORGE SWINTON, Secretary to tlie Government. 
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(p ttate, the reqiiegt pf <^ '(>^ tti imertMt 

commmkotiojfifteipecting the Affain of CiUtach^ fate to be acted 

o», at the itfiirpuition had already appeand. We h^ tO' ^^Rtre him that Mt 
withet carefully attended to in any future commtktcation with which 

hemayfim^pt. 


Owrhttifi^n has been ctpecially drawn to a paragraph in Jhe Number for 
August 18S5^, at the top of page 325, in which allusion m%he^n made to a sup^ 
posed COfm^tbip and injluence, by which an individualy said tdhenot gualifedjor 
a certain is thought to have ob'.aincd it. The paragraph first ass&ts 

that Mr.^^iffler was never in the Company's regular servicet whicn we under^ 
stand to Kimirue ; audit next insinuates aconnexiopf which is, subsequently 
declared^ by pptsons worthy of credit ^ to have had no^ existence but in the im* 
gination of writer ^ from whose information the article adverted to was 

principally coitqdled. 

This arti^ was not written by the Editor himself nor was it even seen by 
him^ asfat^ds heiememherSf before its insertion ; he beingy at the period of its 
appearing, evicted with an illness of so severe a nature, as to prevent his per- 
sonal attentunt to the usual duties even of supervision. * ^ *\^ 

The individual to whom the eompilutuyn of Indian Newswds then intrusted, 
urn not, however, the inventor of the information there given, as it came from 
Calcutta in a letter or letters addressed to persons in England : although there 
can be no doubt but that the use made of these was such as to deserve the repre- 
hension l^pwcd on it both here and in India. 

UnHtoi^t tent ion was called to it from both these quarters, we confess that 
it had entirely escaped us. But, that being done, accompanied with jn'oofs 
from mory authorities than one, of its originating in errof', wc should but inade- 
quately express our feelings if we did not readily and cheerfully embrace the 
earliest opportunity of declaring our belief that the party from whom the in- 
formation originally proceeded, was not merely inaccurate as to the facts, hut 
laboured under a great misconception in his mode of stating them. 
y.. n 


* On to the subseqaent Number for September 1825, a note to Cor* 

rc«pou(tqnt|jiyp be found to explain the nature and extent of this Illness, which 
was theoripPed as the cau^c of delay, and unavoidable transfer to other hands, 
of duties thM^nld only be resumed with returning health* 


erhata. 

We have m^ority to state, that the birth, of a son to the lady of J. T. 
Aniley, and the death of J;T. Ansley, Esq. at Berhamport, 

* * * ' ‘ ■ I Herald ’ of March last, and taken from the 

l^irth having taken place at Berhampore { 
" wl^ose name was probably meant to be 

^|k|gnp4;‘l»e«lth at a period subsequent 

which wilt be. 


both annouo^ in the 
Indian Papers, are inroi 
the death not at b 11$ %»;i1 
Anstey, and npt ' 
to that of his- rarwih, ^ ^ , 

no doubt, graufyinf to all his*! 
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A THKORBTICA% and PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LA^0| LIBEL 
- • IN pNGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

No. II. . 

Theoretical View of the Law of Libel in England* 

The insuperable difficulty of estimating the miscliief 'effected by 
libel, (the preponderance of which over the chances of inflicting un- 
just punishments nf prejudicing the interests of truth, k the sole 
ground on which the expediency of penal enactments against libel 
rests,) is further illustrated by the different views taken of the legal 
and moral merits of certain late decisions of the Court of Chancery 
on questions of literary property.* 

The first anomaly that strikes us, in this case, is, that' the Chan- 
cellor should virtually constitute himself judge of libels, and that his 
judgments should, on the one hand, have the effect of inflicting a 
serious injury on the feelings and property of the author and rightful 
publisher, while, on the other, they protect the unjust gains of the 
literary pirate, and facilitate the diffusion of the supposed mischief 
through every portion of the reading public. The indl^||l$nce with 
which the latter consequences are regarded, for the sakrof the iri’c- 
sistible gratification afforded by the former ; the ben^^ol^ doubts 
being given to* one trhp avowedly claims upon his owh^Vj^hg; the 
property and chdrac^ers of all authors depending, in a.4^^||ltain de- 
gree, on the awards of one man, grounded on his conjeot^r of what 
the verdict of a jdry might be, — present a combination of hvolEnd in- 
consistencies, which ought not a little to contribute^wards hastening 
the promulgation of the ,decree which shall take questions of libel 
from the consideration of every tribunal. The diffei:;en(«||fitR^*} doubt, 
considerable. between granting an injunct^ /flgainlt a woilt on the 
grounds of its evif tendency, and thh 

pirated edition, on the grohnd ^ 

not to have been 

‘ Walcot tr. Walker; Southey v. Sherwood 5 Murray v, Benbow j and Luw- 
»’«uce v. Smith. 
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Straus principle to which Lord EUenborough, by hie extraordinary 
dictum in the case of Dubois vJ.Beresford,® would have given its ut‘ 
most extension, that the Chancellor’s opinion of what is libellous 
should be peripitted extensively to affect reputation and property, and 
that literature should be brought, io a great measure, nn^er his con- 
trol, is effectively recognised— a grievance no than 

intolerable;'^ “ 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Leach, went even so far as to say, 
(in Hunt n^^Dugdale,) that “ a work may not be' in its nature the 
subject of iMndictment for libel, and yet it may be of eoflippa7it a 
nature as’^ot to deserve the protection of this court’’!! There 
might not,fte even a doubt that the work would be recognised as un- 
objectionable by a jury— the sole ground on which thp Chancellor 
professes 0 act might confessedly not exist; and yet if, from It® al- 
leged di^p^Jicy, or any other quality, it did not accord with the Vice- 
Chancelloi’s jCritical taste, it would be refused the fliost appropriate 
and effectual protection which is due to literary property ! In every 
other instance in which relief is sought by an injunction, the Chan- 
cellor is i. coippetent judge of the legal title on which the plaintiff 
claims his inferposition, because the question relates to objects of 
physical Utility, and is susceptible of determination by fixed technical 
rules ; and 4^ is because mere tiiougbts cannot be measured by any 
such standard, that the analogies on which the Chancellor’s judg- 
ments have been grounded are entirely inapplicable, In a// cases 
let him require the plaintiff to produce a clear title ; but the title of 
an authdr^gbt to be as independent of the Chancellor’s estimate of 
the literair^nerit of his work, as the validity of a statute ought to be 
^dependent of the court’s opinion of the reasonableness of its enact- 
ments. So long as there is a law of libel, a jury ought as exclusively 
to be held the only proper judges of what is to be prosecuted as libel- 
lous, and what to be tolerated, as the legislature are of what laws 
are to be repealed and what retained. The Chancellors doubts, 
therefore, as to what a jury may think of a publication, ought no more 
to influence J»i8 decisions respecting it, than his doubts as to the in- 
tentions <4 the legislature affect his decisions in other matters. 

In to the technical apologies which have been made for 

the Chancellor’s judgments, it has been contended, that more good 
will result from the discouragement given to the future publication of 
similar #pVkB, than evil from the increased dissemination of deleteri- 
ous matter consequent on the multiplication of cheap editions. This 
discouragement is' two-fold ; first, the pecuniary loss ; secondly, the 
wound given to the feelings by the prosetiption of a book, and its 
compulsory jM^iociations with the meanest and vilest things which we 
spawned froni^ the press, ha'ifked about the streets, and thumbed by 
Se populace. Granting AaVi^i|'-were expedient to institute, as the 
only check against IMoW the non-recognitiop of a 

monopoly in their authors and publUh^fs, Would it be reasonable to 


« 2 Campb., N, P. 511. See Stale Trials, XX. 798. 
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appoint the Chancellor i^h^ter of the cases to which such a che^ 
should be applied ; tp anp a minister of tie crdwn with such a 
power, when the fallibility bfhn,man judgment, and the harmlessness 
of error and falsehood', when fieely combated'by truth, forbid that it 
^ould be intrusted even to twelve independent and impartial jurors? 

Of the two kibds pf discouragement which have bpeh paentioned, 
the first, the invasion of property, is the only one worthy of ponsidera* 
tion. The accidents 6f typography are powerless against ah author’s 
fame. In vain baVe the opposite effects of dear and ohfftp editions, 
and their respective concomitants of fashion and degradaHon in ren- 
dering a work attractive by difficulty, or despicable by facility of at- 
tainment, been fancifully exaggerated.’ What is not thp production 
of a vulgar mind, will never be rendered familiar to the vulgar by 
coarseness of paper and lowness of price; nor, on the othpf hand, will 
tiie most costly rtfinement and embellishment of typography prevent 
what is level to iheir apprehensions, and stimulating to thwr appetites, 
from finding its way into their hands. Still the qu^floQ remains, 
wliich class of society is it most desirable and needful to protect against 
the seduction of libel ? and whether ought those of an ingenious and 
polished, or of a rude and gross description, to be deprecated os the 
more formidable evil ? Tlie rich are the masters of the state, and 
mojild it according to the principles which obtain an ascendancy over 
their minds ; they are, at the same time, most capable of detecUng 
sophistry, correcting misrepresentation, and repelling direct or insidi- 
ous appeals to the sordid or malignant propensities of out nature. 
The poor are more susceptible of the impressions which tlie ignorant 
pretender, or the needy demagogue may seek to communicate they 
are, at the same time, the least capable of influencing the choice of 
men or measures ; and, above all, they are least liable to be actuated 
by speculative opinions, and never obey their impulse when not spring- 
ing immediately from physical distress or uneasiness, unless when Iw 
by men of rank and education. Is it not plain, then, that the vegi- 
men of unlimited toleration is the most salutary for all dwcriptions of 
tlie community, rich and poor, high and low, learned and i^orant ; 
and that, among all classes, truth and reason will combat with moat 
advantage when they have a clear stage and no favout^) ind, when 
asking no external Support, they are guaranteed against- external let 
or hindrance, under whatever pretences, or whatever frieil^ly ehapes 
they might assume ? 

It is worth while to observe the common-places by which counsel 
for the prosecution alternately expatiate on the circumstance of a Hbel 
being addressed to the higher and lower orders of soci^y 4 , >8 
vations of its dangerous tendency. Thus, on the trial o£ Mr. 
dale for the publication of the Rev- . J^lr, * 

Charges against Warreu Hasting Vl^^ttbmey-General (Sir A. 
Macdonald) said : T, / 

Gentlemen, this I should, fcOWmr, mention t6 you, if a libel of a mor# 

’ New Edinbui^h Review, No. VI. p. 503. 
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ihw ^hfi m daily se^ e^ery^one 

of th6 j^iinU which appear eveiy 'morning upon our tahj^ * pecaus^ it ij 
6*outaWd work which discovers the author of it to be by hb theans 

ignohtit of art of composition, but certainly to be of good^ understand- 
inp; and emihently acquainted with letters. Tlierefore, when calumny of 
this sort comes so recommended, and addressing itself to die ’uudentanding 
of the moat enlightened part of mankind — I mean those wW have had the 
best education — it may sink deep into the minds of those who compose the 
thinking anjd judging part of the community ; and, by misleading them, 
perhaps, may be of more real danger than the momentary inflammation of 
common minds by the ordinary publications of the day.^ 

When Paine published the second part of his * Rights, of Map,* 
the same Sir A. Macdonald said : . \ 

Gentlemsni to whom are the positions that are contained in this book 
addressed ? ' They are addressed, Gentlemen, to the ignorant, to the cre- 
dulous, and to the desperate ; to the desperate, all government is irksome ; 
nothing can be so palatable to their, cars as the comfortable doctrine, that 
there is neither law nor government amongst us. The ignorant and the 
credulous we all know to exist in all countries ; and, perhaps, exactly in 
proportion as their hearts are good and simple, are they an easy prey to the 
crafty who have the cruelty to deceive them.* 

In support of the proposition advanced in the Article contained in 
the preceding; Number, we may consider, in the seconrf place, the dif* 
Cul^ of ascertaining the degree of malignity which actuated the author 
of tne libel, In the perpetration of all other crimes, there is a definite 
and bbvious proportion between the instigating malice and the mischief 
producod ; but nothing is more common, not merely in legal proceed- 
ings, but la literary controversy, in conversation, and in epistolary cor- 
respondence, than false imputations of malice, as collected from words 
spoken or written. On this point, however, as on that which has just 
been' discussed, the advocates for the existing system find no difficulty. 
They who can pronounce certain doctrines to be worse than treason or 
arson, will, of course, be at no loss to discover an actuating malignant 
principle, or to say that its existence must be presumed. Thus, when 
the Lord Chief Baron Eyre replied in the name of all the Judges to 
the seven questions proposed to them by the House of Lords, on Mr. 
Fox's Libel fiill, May 11, 1789, he said: 

The criminal intention charged upon the defendant in legal proceedings 
on libel, is generally matter of form, requiring no proof on the part of the 
prosecutor, and admitting of no proof on the part of the defendant to rebut 
It. The crime consists in publishing a libel ; a criminal intention in the 
writer is no part of the definition of tlie crime of libel at common law* He 
who scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death, (whicli, if not an accurate de- 
finition, is a very intelligible description of a libel,) is ea mrione criminsl ; 
k is not necessary, and on his part he shall not be heard to say, ** Am loot 
iasport?'' 

** Now, in the first place, ;t]fii^|^taphorical description is perfectly 
useless, and mapplicable ^ atQr Judicial Ur moral purpose, for it is 
impossible to say what libels ought tb be held to come up to, or fall 

< 20. State Trials, 249. » Ibid, p. 383. 





^rtof/80va^e a stan^^ ;' th^^re unintel^ble ai' a de* 

gcriptioD 0^ libel I and can affoi^ no warning to libellen, nor aiaistance 
to juries. In the second place, it .is made up of a garbled <iuotatioQ 
from Scriptures and the text in question has been so often wrested to 
the same purpose by high authorities, that some persons lUay not be 
aware ,that there is nothing in Scripture to warrant or countenance 
the use of such metaphors in reprobating the crime of libelling ; 
much less to justify proportioning the penalty of libelling to the iria- 
lignity which is indicated by the literal shooting of arrows and tee- 
ing of firebrands. Prov. xxvi. 18, 19. ' As a madman who casteth 
firebrands, arrows, and death j so is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 
bour, and saith, Am not I in sport ? * The word rendered ^ madman/ 
seems to mean one who feigns himself mad; and then the propriety 
of the similitude would be in the false pretences under which each of 
the persons did the mischief. One pretends to be mad, the other to 
be in jest ; but this makes no amends to the injured party.” — Scott, 
Here a comparison is drawn between one who wilfully destroys hia 
neighbour’s property, and wounds or kills his person, and hppes to 
escape responsibility under a false pretence of insanity ; and one who 
occasions pecuniary loss and vexation to his neighbour by a wilful 
abuse of his confidence ; in short, by any of those fraudulent prac** 
tices which are justly the objects of criminal law. We see, then, 
that the passage has no relation whatever to the offence of libelling, 
and that those who have so perverted it were as little, familiar 
with the text, as imbued with the spirit of Scripture. If they ^d 
searched the Scriptures, they would have found, that whUe every de- 
scription of railing, insolence, and slander, is condemned with great 
severity,’ yet the only instances which are recorded of the infliction 
of temporal punishments on persons accused of uttering . seditious 
speeches, are instances of the oppression of innocent persons.^ 

One of the texts which are usually adduced in condemnation of evil 
speaking (Jude ix.) is, however, when correctly translated, much 
more distinctly prohibitory of the interposition of human jurisdictions, 
and the use of temporal sanctions, against the offence. For St, j^ichael 
is not commended for not retorting the “railing accusation of the 
devil, but because he “ did not presume to denounce on him the 
judgment of blasphemy,” but left him to be coerced by the judgment 
of the Supreme .Boeing. Archbishop Tillotson, not adverting, to the 
looseness of the translation, says, the angels have no disposition, 
and I believe they have no talent or faculty for railing,” ^d “ Ao 
devil would have been too hard for him (St. Michael) at railing, bein^ 
better skilled at this weapon, and more expert at that kind of dispute. 
However, we know not where to look for so perfect a human model of 

’ E«. Itil. 38. Pror. ». 18. M. 19, *li.\l, 1?. ■ Ei. x. «, 7, 20. Ex.ix, 16, 
Ex. xxiil. 1,, L,v, XU. 16. 20. cl.5, ' Ev»u.9. Actx xxiil. &. 

I Pet. ii. 17. 2 P«t. ii. 10. Jade 8. Tu. u. 3. 1 Tim-Jl. 2. 1 Cor. yl, W. 

• 1 Kings xxii. 24, 25. Jer. xx. Johnxvm. 19— 23. Acti xvi. l9~34. 
Acts xvii.5— 9. xxi,28— 31. xxii. 22,23. xxiv. 5. xxviu.27. Lulce ixiii. 1—5, 

1 Kings xviil, 17, 18. Esth. ill. 8, 9. Jer. xxxvili, 2—4. Amos vii. 10. 
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elMlirUy,m8dom^ and digbi^, applied to the treatment of 
the foUowiiv which 'oecum in hit Orach’s 42d.iennoo. 

preached be&e the King and Queen, Febraary 25, 1694| soon* after 
the expiration of the licensing act : 

And bare, if 1 durst, 1 ^ould have said a word or tvrO conoerning that 
more puuic sort of obloquy by lampoons and libelsy so much in fashion in 
this witty age. But I have no mind to provoke a very terrible sort .of 
Yet thus much 1 hope mav be said without offence, that bow iquch 
men are pleased to see others abused in this kind, yet it is always grievous 
when it comes to their own turn. However, I cannot but hope that eve» 
mao that impartially considers, must own it to be a fault or a Very higfi 
nature, to revile those whom God hath placed in authority over ilk, and to 
klander the footst^s of the Lord's anointed ; especially since it is so ex* 
pressly written, “ Thou slialt not speak evil of the rulers of thy people/' 

Having represented the great evil of this vice, it might not now be im- 
proper to say something to those who suffer by it. Are we guilty of the evil 
said of us? Let us reform, and cut off all occasions for the future; and so 
turn the malice of our enemies to our own advantage, and defeat their inten- 
tions by making so good a use of it; and then it will be well for us to have 
been evil spoken of. Are we innocent? We may so much the better bear 
it patiently; imitating therein the pattern of our blessed Saviour, who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again, but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously* We may consider likewise, that thougli it be a misfortune to 
be evil spoken of, it is </«.*;* fault that do it, and not ours ; and therefore 
should not put us into passion ; because, another man's being injurious to me 
is no good reason why I should be uneasy to myself. We should not re- 
venge the injuries done to us; no, not upon them that do them, much less 
^00 otifrselves. Let no man's provocation make thee to lose thy patience. 
Be not such a fool as to part with any one virtue, because some men are so 
malicious as to endeavour to rob thee of the reputation of all the rest 
When men speak ill of thee, do as Plato said he would do in iliat case— 
Igive sO as that nobody may believe them." 

Exclusive of the manifold acknowledged ambiguities of language 
which expose an author’s meaning to misconstruction by the interested, 
the ptejUdiced, or the uncandid, such are the varieties of moral and 
intellectual constitution, and so imperfectly are these represented 
through the medium of language, that it is impossible to ascertain on 
any occasion the exact degree of force and precisioji with which 
WotdS ^ used, or how far the minds of the writer and reader corre- 
spond* The former may have meant much less than he said ; the latter 
may tinderstand as much or more than he finds written. Thus, at the 
commencemeat of the American war, some were able to express the 
strongest reprobation of it, and vehemently to expatiate on its injustice 
and impolicy, without affording to the Attorney- General a good case 
tofrisent to a jury; others, not more indignant, but less gifted with 
eloquence, were incapable of giving utterance to their feelings without 
characterising the first attacks on the provincials as murders com- 
mitted by the King’s troops, —an expression which constituted the libel 

s To the same purpose, the second part of the Homily against Contention 
il so excellent, that It miji;ht have been weH to have introduced the whole of 
it Into this place. . .x 
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fbr wMch Mr« Horne was tried in 1778; who vainly {dsaded> tbat 
members of Parliament and bth^ie liad avowed tbe same opieioii, 
though they did not condense it, as he had done, into one word. And 
while it little avails a defendant to resolve his strong and sidient ex- 
pressions into others which convey the same ideas in a less startling 
manner, he is at other times charged with responsibility for the utmost 
signification, and most remote inferences, which can bo tortured out 
of hii expressions. Yet nothing may be farther not merely from his 
intention, but from his comprehension, than the pernicious inferences 
deduced from the premises; for some may consider to be faintly insinu- 
ated, others to be directly suggested, what was not for a moment in 
the author’s contemplation. To such virtual libellers we may apply 
what Hooker says of those who pretended that certain Gentiles might 
be esteemed virtually Christians: 

Might we not with as good a colour of reason defend, tliat every plough- 
man hath all. the sciences wherein philosophers have excelled? For no 
man is ignorant of their first principles, which do virtually contain whatso* 
ever by natural means is or can be known. Yea, might we not with a» 
great reason affirm, that a man may put three miglity oaks wheresoever three 
acorns may be put? For, virtually, an acorn is an oak.*° 

And also what he says of virtual heretics — 

Many are partakers of the errors which are not of the heresy of the 
Cliurch of Home. The people, following the conduct of their guides, and 
observing as they did, exactly, that wliich was prescribed, thought they did 
God good service, when indeed they did disnononr him. Tliis was their 
error; but the heresy of the Church of Rome, their dogmaticnl positions opDCh 
site unto Christian truth, what one man amongst ten thousand aid ever under- 
standi Of them which understand Homan heresies, and allow them, all 
are not alike partakers in flie action of allowing. Some allow them as the 
first founders and establishers of them ; which crime touchelli none but tlieir 
Popes and Councils ; the people are clear and free from this. Of them 
which maintain Popish heresies, not as authors but as receivers of them from 
others, all maintain them not as masters. In this are not the people par^ 
takers neither, but only the predicants and schoolmen.* ‘ 

It is not to be doubted that Locke bad the alx)ve passage in view 
when ho wrote the following development of it : 

Notwithstanding the great noise that is made in the world about errors 
and opinions, I must do mankind that right to say, there arc not so many 
men in cirors and wrong opinions as is commonly supposed. Not that I think 
they embrace the truth ; nut indeed because concerning those doctrines 
tliey keep such a stir about, they have no thought, no opinion at all. For if 
any One should a little catechise the greatest part of the partizans of most 
of the sects in the world, he would not find concerning those matters they 
ate so zealous for, that they have any opinion of their own ; much less 
Vfould he have reason to think that they took them upon the examitmtion 
of arguments and appearance of probability. They are resolved to stick to 
a party that education or interest has engaged them in ; and there, like the 
J»mraon soldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth as their 
loaders direct, without ever examiinng, or so much as knowing die causa 
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opinions and troubles himself^ to examine th^ grounds 
tlm pr^uiit doctrine ? Tis enough for him to obey his leaders, to have ^ 
hand and. )^ui tongue ready for the support of the cothraon cauM^’aiid 
thOif^by; hjfeoVe himself to those who can give him credit, preferment, aiid 
protection in that society. Thus men become combatants for thosi optnioiS 
they were never convinced of; no, nor ever had so much as ftoatinghr 
tlieir heads ; and though one cannot my that there are fhver improhaiiehl^ 
erroneout opiniom in the world than th^e urCi vet this is ccrtflin, tlim dm, 
/ewer that actually assent to them, and mistAe them for trxdks, tlian 
imagined.’^ 

It baa been said that— 

If these remarks of Locke’s were duly weighed, they would have a ten- 
dency to abridge the number of controversial writers, and to encourage 
philosophers to attempt the improvement of mankind, rather by adding to 
the stock of useful knowledge, than by waging a direct war with prejudfces 
which have less root in the underslanuing than in the interests and passions 
of their abettors.*^ 

May we not deduce from them a more important lesson, as 
evincing the folly and injustice of waging a judicial war against 
political heresies, which exert so little independent influence on the 
conduct of those wlio maintain them, or of those to whom they are 
addressed ? The attempt to limit the number of controversial writers 
by such suggestions, would, indeed, be as vain as the interpositidn of 
forc^ ia inadmissible ; for no set of men can arrogate to themselves the 
desigoatinu of “ philosophers who add to the stock of useful know- 
ledge/* while they segregate themselves from others whom they suppose 
to be blindly subjected to the dominion of “ prejudices.” Who shall 
bU'Considered to have added, and what shall be considered an addi- 
tion, to the stock of useful knowledge, must always abide the test, 
and be determined by the result of more or less protracted public 
diceussion, 

If so much difficulty attend the discovery of the exact state' of the 
author a mind, with how much more diffidence ought we to pronounce 
on. the j motives of the printer and publisher! The agency of the 
latter no more implies concurrence in the sentiments of the former, 
than the animated exertions of a barrister imply a community of feel- 
ing with his client. The printer and publisher divide their moral 
responsibility with the multitude of other booksellers and individuals 
who sell and lend the offensive book, without deriving any benefit 
from the maxim, Quieguid multis peccatur, multum. That their 
sole^imotive may be pecuniary gain, would bo no extenuation, if the 
crlminaUty of the act in which they had participated were easiJy an4 
dedrly discernible, so as to demonstrate wilful participation in a 
^ilt^, purpose. ^ But no such demonstration can be obtained in the 
supjposed ; \be printer and publisher may be invincibly persuaded 

^ ^ay on Human Underttauding, Book IV. c. 20, s. 18. 
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that Uie pubiication ktytmjat/f'w turraigoed/instead hf oaMftfe, 
i« deseiiriflK of umvortal i^wAaiibar o^ 
least harmless, and ‘‘breaks no Wes” Nevertheless^ ;tbo law 
makes no distinction between author and publisher! The latter is 
criminally answerablci for the errors of the former, though he may 
not have read, nor seen, nor heard of the book sold in his shop. It 
was the avowed policy of Lord Mansfield to encourage the prosecution 
of publishers rather than of authors; and during liis long reign that 
policy was carried on to a greater extent than it has been since, 
though more frequently baffled by the firmness of juries than sac* 
cessful in the attainment of its object. 

A third argument in support of the proposition, may be drawn 
from the incfficacy of any restraints short of unqualified despotism to 
prevent the publication of libels. I’his topic has been insisted on by 
some writers for the purpose of recommending toleration, and by 
others, to show the expediency of circumscribing liberty by more 
rigorous restrictions and more terrible examples. Thus, Dr. Johnson 
observes, though punishment “ may crush the author,” yet it “ pro- 
motes the book,” as an inducement to the imposition of a censorsnip. 
On the other hand, when Milton compares projects for licensing the 
press to “ the exploit of that gallant man, who thought to pound up 
the crows by shutting his park gate,” it is to assert and justify the 
liberty of u/ilicensed printing. And notwithstanding the degree of 
countenance which Lord Bacon has given to the errors of his time 
respecting the doctrine of constructive treason, and the iniquitous pro- 
ceedings of the court of Star-Chamber, there are passages in his 
works which savour of a plenitude of toleration for which the nine- 
teenth century is not yet ripe, but which seems much more in har- 
mony with the magnanimity and sublime anticipations of mat great 
man, than those weak compliances, which are less themes of reproach 
than subjects of regret to his posterity. Thus he declares, that “ a 
prohibited writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth, that flies 
ia the face of them who seek to tread it out.” And having related, 
with implied approbation, the execution of Sir W. Stanley, for words 
spoken in private conversation over-ruling the King’s title, either by 
the line of Lancaster, or by act of parliament, he proceeds ; „ 

But the fall of this great man, being in so high aulliority and favour, as 
was thought, with the King ; and the manner of carnage of the business, as 
if there had been secret inquisition upon him for a great time before ; and 
the cause for which he suffered, which was for little more than saying, in 
that the title of York was better than the title of Lancaster, which 
was Uie case of almost every man, at the least in opinion, was mat||r> of 
great terror amonKt all the King’s servants and subjects ; insomuch, as no 
man almost thought himself secure, and men durst scarce commune or talk 
one with another, but there was a general diffidence every where : which, 
nexfnthelm made the King rather more absolute than more safe. For bleed- 
itjg inwards, and shut vapours, strangle poonest and oppress most. Here- 
upon presently came forth swarms and volleys of libels^ which are the gusts 
V LIBERTY' pp SPEECH.]t£8Tiuijr£D, and ihc fcmoles ot sedition, containing 
hitter iavecthres kod sUm^rs agaust the King and some of the council ; 
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Before'^^* |^|rit 61* i('na1|di| ia iittlDrly b^kefif, such cruelti^ not 
merily g^mibua, but geni^rnte that very reaQtidn which it is their 
purpose to subdue. It is while the contest between freedom and 
slavery is still maintained, — while the blood of martyrs continues to 
foster the cause for which it was shed, that punitis ingeniis gliscit 
auctoritoi ; for Tacitus was compelled to record, that despotism had 
so completely triumphed over Roman virtue, as to leave neither 
wrlteot nor readers among them. ** Dedinius profectb grande padentin 
docurr^entum, et sicut vetus mtas vidit, quid uldmum in libertate esset, 
ito nof ^uid in servitute, adempto per inquisidoues, et loqueqdi 
audl^ndique commercio/’ 

It is, therefore, a vain hope to dissuade those who are armed with 
power,, from encroachments on the liberty of the press, by urging the 
impossibility of the evil against which they combat. Nay, it may be 
questioned whether the progress of national decline is not more rapid 
than nadooial advancement. Ut corpora lente augescunt, .citb ext 
stinguuntur, sic ingenia st'udiaqne oppresseris facilius, quam revoca^ 
veris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertim dulcedo : et invisa primb 
desidia, postremo amatur.”*^ And though Englishmen and their 
offspring have afforded the mdst splendid examples of successful 
resistance to arbitrary power, yet there was a time, even in England, 
respecting which it is still disputed whether more skilful manage-* 
ment on the part of the tyrant might not have consigned the nadon 
to a long night of slavery. The affirmative side of this question is 
favourea by the great steps taken by Charles II. and his successor, 
the disuse of Parliament, the censorship of the press, and the judicial 
slaughter of all who seemed to meditate designs, or to harbour thoughts 
of resistance* On this subject, the judgment of contemporary writers 
may be entitled to more weight than the speculadons of men far ro- 
meVed in time from the persons and events of which they treat ; and, 
therefore, we submit the following extract from one who wrote a few 
years after the Revolution : 

It is SO far from being impossible that a people may be thus imposed on 
to their utter ruin, that it is probable another generation, seeing nothing 
but the royal prerogative highly magnified, may be bred up with the opinion 
of being born slaves. And were we not almost brought to that pass in the 
late reigns, when nothing came out with allowance, but what was to justify 
such opinions? And if some good men, especially about the time of the 
Revolution, had not had the coura^ privately to print some treatises, not 
to mention the Prince of Grangers Third [or spuriousj Declaration, to 
undeceive the people, and to make them see die fatal consequences of 
those doctrines which, by the restraint of the press, passed for divine and 
sacred truths, the nation had tamely submitted to the yoke. And as it 
cannot be denied but that those papers, in a great measure, opened our 
eyes, so it may justly he hoped that none who saw the miserable cooffition 
that the tjiCi for regulating the press would have brought us into, will ^ 

Hl^ or Heu» VII. p. ^1. £d. of . 
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infitnim«ntal in re-estnblwljin^ thaJt.law ,. . ffadnbt the hue King Med 
popety to slavery, he mig^M imaginahU, have emlaned 

us; and raethinjts the we hjive miraculo^y e^ed should 

fright U8 from ever ettactlng ahy of tbosd inethods into it tdw $4t m mnch 
contributed to that danger.** ; ' . ? . 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

" . April4,18j6. 

The following Lines, written on a sad occasion, of whigh I havt, 
still too lively a tecollection, were found among the papers of a literary 
friend ; and as they have never been in print, I beg leave to ofibr 
them to your acceptance. 

Sexagenaries. 

LINES* 

JFrxHen Octdher 1810, on reading the appointment of the fFaltharnttow to tail 
again for India, 

** Sunt lachrymsB rcrum,** 

Go, ship ! unheeded now, though once so dear, 

Wafting o'er India’s seas iny venturous boy j 

A father’s friendly voice np more to hear, 

No more a mother’s tenderest cares to employ. 

The brothers’ sports, the sisters’/ou) of soul. 

To ^oin no more in sweet domestic bamfs,— 

tor these, a naval despot’s harsh control, 

A stranger’s reckless gaze in foreign lands. 

And when for England bent with prosperous course, 

Dear scenes of home gay flattering fancy gave, 

To fall, subdued by fever’s rapid force ; 

Ilis destined home, alas 1 a watery grave. 

Go, ship! unheeded now; yet speed thy way, 

While some fond parent waits a son’s return ; 

As late, with hope, 1 sooth’d each hour’s delay, 

Nor thought my child had reach’d another bourn ; 

That bourn from which no voyager shall come, 

Till Time’s tempestuous seasons all are fled, 

Till a lledeemer’s voice unclose the tomb, ( 

And, powerful, hid the sea resign its dead. 

Yet, as my swift-wing’d moments swifter fly, .! 

By cares and ills impeU’d, till life be o’er, 

May faith repress affection’s rising sigh, 

Wait the great teacher Death, and Owl adore. 

*• A Letter to a Member of ParHament, showing that a restraint on tbe 
press is inconsistent with tbe Protestant religion, fiod dangerous to the 
liberties of tl^ nation.— <5. part. Hist, App. No, 13. , , 
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Th£ inteb^st which the Greek revolutioR excitMi w^en it fint 
broke forth) hae now almost entirely subsided^ or is kept^aliys in the 
breasts of tho^ few only who think calmly aad feel ppy^erfuUy ia 
times of political perturbation. The fanciful and the imaginatkre, 
porpetufdly aiming a roving arrow at novelty) have now pas^ tfrom 
this topiC),{^ the bee from an exhausted honey-pomb) to toaph^Bopaot 
thing more fresh or more in fashion. One meets with very, few 
nets 110^) or StanzaS) to Greece) or the names which her language 
and literature have sanctified. The popular topic is contiimahy 
changing. But those minds which immediately grow tiredtpf a 8 uh> 
ject so soon as it begins to be familiar with the publiC) are more fas- 
tidious) perbapS) than wise ; i(ft though peculiarly susceptible hea^ 
may love at first sight, yet there are but few, we imagine, who com* 
prebend the bearings of a political question so rapidly. Things must 
come before us again and again, be viewed, now in this light, and 
then in that, and have the benefit of many interpreters, before they can 
makes themselves understood. The public, indeed, and the far greater 
part of those who undertake to think and feel for the public, are, at 
present, very much in the situation of the Lord Chancellor, having a 
great many more cases before them than they can ever pass judgment 
on. However, when a man imagines he has any thing interesting to 
say, it is to this court, occupied as it is, that he must come; and 
though, in explaining the eternal interests of his species, bis voice 
should be drowned by the clamour of less dignified advocates, still he 
must have patience, and be content to gain an audience of the public 
when it has despatched its more importunate suitors. These suitors, 
too, it should be remembered, are more vociferous and eager to be 
heard, in pr^rtion to the transitoriness of their ideas, and are borne 
^ith thrpd^^^t^ of their necessities, as we tolerate, even on the 
Sabbath* thdsb Ivho supply the immediate wants of the community 
with perishable commodities ; while authors and artists, whose works 
will ke^Pf are indulged with no such liberty. 

Nevertheless, the hasty and crude productions, to which every 
important political event is sure immediately to give nse^ are by no 
means those which should first occupy tlie attention of critics, who 
know how difficult a thing it is to judge correctly of style tind com- 
position. The greater number of those books which have appeared 
oA the Greek revohition, have seldom, it is true, been regarded as 
literary compositions, but merely as rude memorials of current events* 
Written, not to acquire the fame of an author, but merely to satisfy 
the a^ent curiosity of the public* To say how far they werecapable 

> An HHturical Outline of the Greek Revolution, with e few Remarks 
the .present State of Affairs m that Country. By William Martin leake, 
lam ueutraant-CoIoneUa the Royal ArtiUeo'. 8vo. («ndon, 182^ 
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or incapable of doing so, was, tb^fpre, all that was required of re- 
viewers, W e have, now j bo#evdr,^ a right to expect works of a d if- 
ferent wyt on Grep§e/,^ ypjVp the djgp^y of, historical 

comp^itions, dispftyirig judgment ana research, an^ in turn, de- 
manding much greater attention from^hose who examine tjiem. 

Colonel Leake's'^ OtitlWo df the Greek Revolution,’ though a little 
too brief, is something of this kind. It depicts with great.force, and, 
apparently, with fidelity, the energetic beginnings of the struggle, 
and the characters Of the parties engaged in it. It likewise accounts 
very rationally for the unfavourable view which most travellers havp 
given of the modern Greeks: seeing the corruptest part of the whole 
community, and rarely forming a just estimate even of these, for 
want of a sufficient knowledge of the language of the country, and 
time to be reconciled to its peculiarities, they have ^caricatured, not 
painted, the Greeks, and thus generated in Western Europe an idea 
of that people which is totally false. To become acquainted with 
their real character, travellers should ‘deviate into the ihost unfre- 
quented parts of the country, where the least admixture of Turkish 
population exists, and more especially into the mountains, for there 
the conquerors never exerted a very powerful influence. The fol- 
lowing passages regarding the Greek peasant, and the general popu- 
lation of the more unfrequented districts, are well worth the attention 
of the reader, as perhaps they may help to remove the false notions 
propagated by less impartial writers : 

In every part of Greece the peasant’s family derives some resource from 
the spinning of cotton and wool, and from the weaving of the coarse stuffs 
which serve for the greater part of tlieir dress and furniture ; and though 
Ins condition upon the whole is miserable, he is in general industrious, 
much attached to his family, anxious for the education of his children, atid 
equal, if not superior, in intelligence to the peasantry of the most civilized 
countries of Europe. 

The most remarkable contrast to the inhabitants of the plains of Greece, 
is to be found in those islands of tlie iEgaean sea where there ore no 
Turkish inhabitants, and in the mountainous parts of of Laconia f 

Arcadia, TF.tolia, liicris, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. ; . Here tlm 
Greeks bear the most striking resemblance, both in their virtues apU defects, 
to their illustrious' ancestors, as we find them depicted in antient history-L' 
industrious, hardy, enterprizing, heroic, ardently attached to their homes 
aud native country, living upon little, or lovers of wine and gaiety as the oc- 
casion prompts ; sanguine, quick, ingenious, imitative, but vain, inconstant, ' 
envious, treacherous and turbulent. In some of the more moudlainout 
parts of Greece^ village^, and even whole districts, were left to their own 
management, or rather to that of acknowledged primates, who 
responsible for the payment of the ordinary contributions, and who generally 
fanned those taxes frorh the Turkish government. In some parts of the 
luountains, not even the kharadj, or capitation, was regularly paid. In all ' 
these places^ the principal heads of families had some share in the gbveni-j 
and the executive power was generally in the hands of those whb ' 
had the greatest riches or most extensive connexions. As usually occurs 
m this form of society^ the neij^ibouring villages, or the’ leading in 

a riUage, wem often engaged in quarrete, which M the 
ofmuringthem to thtf useof arms. ‘ ' 
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|>iromiOent part tl^ey liaye long 

acted in coaat^^ . and ma^i^Wa, ai 

well as have beM but as few 

travellerai^oose to 'trust theili^lyes amp|[| aucb apostates and ba^ 
bariam. extract what Colonel Leakenaa said of their character 
and apostacy^'a^hich greatly contributed, he thinks, to retard the piro- 
gress of ChrMi^ towards freedom : ' . r: 

' The Albaihans, on the other hand, who are the remains of the antient 
Illyrians, a race in all times very inferior to the Greeks in the scale ^ 
humanity and civilization, and among whom Christianity hod prolbably 
never takeia a very deep root, have shown a much slifrliter regard for their 
religion since tlie period of the Ottoman invasion, aUliough they have not 
had that degree of excuse for their apostacy, which the complete subjuga- 
tion of some parts of Greece may bethought to have affordsd to the Grea^, 
Half the Albanian nation has relinquished the Christian faith for that of 
Mohammed. The poverty of the soil prompting a large portion of the 
people to seek a subsistence abroad, and the military habits acquired in 
their domestic wars leading the greater part of tlicm to ptefer the profession 
of arms, their reputation as soldiers has increased as the Osmanlys have 
degenerated, until they have become the only effective infantry in the 
Turkish dominions, and are to be found in the service of almost every 
Turkish chieftain in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

This enterprizing, poor, and mercenary people was not slow in perceiving 
the advantages attacned to a conformity with the governing religion ; that 
it opened to them a road to all the distinctions which the (Ottoman govern- 
ment affords, or at least that it facilitated the acquisition of a fortune, with 
which they might retire to their native mountains. Some of the chieftains, 
supported by their followers, obtained possession of small districts in 
Northern Greece, and even in the Morea ; while others endeavoured to 
increase their power and possessions in Albania, where these acquisitions 
bemg generally made at the expense of their Christian neighbours, nu- 
merqua fandlies of the latter were forced to emigrate into Greece and other 
parts of Turkey in pursuit of subsistence by trade or agriculture; while 
others, spW^fijS^by whole districts at a time, converted their churches 
into mosquplpi^e peace with their Moslem neighbours, retained their 

J )OSsessiobi/iSd became partakers of the advantages enjoyed by the pro- 
ession of the Islam. 

The appitacy of Albania having advanced in an increasing ratio, its 
effects have been most felt in the last half century, or at the same time that 
the moral and political changes, which we liave already described in the 
Greeks, have been most remaikable. When it is considered therefore that, 
in this period, insurrections encouraged by an enemy of the Porte, have 
twicet been quelled chiefly by the Musulman Albanians, and that the 
military strength of the Turkish government in Greece has of late years 
been derived almost fmlirely from them, it seems evident, that it is to the 
conversion of so large ,a proportion of the Albanian nation to the faith of 
Mohangmed, that the Porte is indebted for having so long been able to 
maintain any degree of auliiority over Greece. 

However the Turks may despise the Albanians as Moslems; however 
they may detest them for their superiority in military qualities, and for the 
with which their ohieftaina have generally maintained, in defiance <)f 
the Porte, their acquired authority in Greece and Albania, the eoimfinnitjr 
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of religious interests which .unites all^classes of Mohammedans against 
Omstianity, has a corresponding here as well as in every 

part 6f the MusuVmem^orMj for If fewioi he doubted dial the union of 
the Ottbmah empire hiMhj#^1S0rfess supj>c^^ fear and 

common hatred of Chrmi^/entfettadae%% the foUoVOnnf Mohammed, 
all of whom, to the Wtwardj of Persia,. T6ok to W Sultan ^ the head of 
the churcli, than by thomutShl jealousies df the great powers hf Europe. 

It will readily be, supposed, from what has been stated^ that the dir 
greater part <rf the Albanian soldiers in the service of the Poii:te, or of the 
provincial governors iU European Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Barbary, 
are Mohammedans. 

Some Christian tribes, especially the Roman Catholics of the north of 
Albania, are occasionally found in that situation : but, in general, tJic, 
(^hristian Albanian soldiers have either remained at home for the defence 
of their native districts, or have entered into the service of the Oreek go- 
vernors of the Ultra-Danubian provinces, or have joined the bands of rol)- 
bers which infeU various parts of European Turkey, or have been united to 
the ArniatoH and JCleftes of Greece. 

The first siege of Tripolitza, and the gradual growth of confidence 
among the Greeks, who had been so long used to dread the Turks as 
masters, are very excellently described. Taught by daily experience 
to estimate justly the courage and capacity of their enemy, the Greekf^ 
approached nearer and nearer to the city, repressed the excursions of 
the Ottoman cavalry, cut off their resources, reduced them to dis- 
tress, and at length carried the place by storm : 

The capture of Monemvasfa and Ned-kastro, or Navarin, by the insur- 
cpiits, in the beginning of August 1821, was followed by the investment of 
Tripolitza ; of which operation, Ypsilanti, by virtue of bis rank in the Russian 
service, assumed the management as far as that was possible among such a 
rabble, disobedient even to their native leaders, and still less likely to sub- 
mit to a young man of whom those leaders were jealous. 

Tiipolitza, situated at the foot of Mount MwnaUis on the edge of the plain 
nliich contained the antient cities of Tegea, Pallantium, and Mantineia, 
was surrounded with a slight wall, flanked by towers at long intervals. At 
the south-western end a small citadel occupies a height, wj^l^, connected 
with tlie last falls of the mountain. In the towers and cita^l Were about 
fifty jMcces of cannon, served by a company of artillerymen from Constanti- 
uoph*. Resides its own population oi about 2.'>,000, the town contained 
the Turkish refugees of Londari, with their families, and almost the entire 
population of Bardunia, a part of Mount Taygetus, which, like Lalla, near 
fllynipia, had been colonized by Mohammedan Albanians. In addition to 
the armed men of these several people, were three or four thousand in the 
^service of Khurshid Pasha, governor of the Morca, about half of whom were 
Albanians, The comm^^nd, if command it could be called, was in the hands 
of the kihaya, or*lieutenant of Khurshid, the pasha himself having, by oHer 
of the Porte, joined the army before loannina, leaving his family at Tripo- 
litza. 

Tlie Greeks at first were very inferior in numbers to their opponents j 
they had no cavalry ; many of them were scarcely armed, and their be- 
5’ieging artillery consisted only of five or six cannon and two mortars, 
wretchedly deficient in their appurtenances, and raariaged by a few European 
adventurers. Under wch circumstances, it is obvious that the best hopei 
of the Greeka were foupded on tutting off the supplies of tlw town. Bui 
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Oiiehr opponents had a foimidaWe catalry, and few of the 
tnperior to that* innate dread of their Ji|tte masteiHyjrhich hadihade ih«D, 
on some late occaaionsi flv W number of the 

Turkish hor8emtn,.-'^ht#^ho1ll^ JIM®* nnder feeir 

several chieftains^€(^^pied fee’^hjlllihjP^TOjJ^nalu de^es 
they approached^tteatlv'ih^tne wads, took adv9i%® ^he cover, afforded 
by the hei^ near the diladel,^ placed tKeif^nahce in battery on the 
niost cpmum^g part of the hills, and at le|^,^hs their numbers and 
confidpncei towsed, they effected a lodgment in rum^yillagfes in 
the ptkih to^ m^^tward of the city ; and having thus pjvent^ the 
Turlush cava^ irom foraging at a distance from the walls, the di&trefs 
both of the'l^aip^son and inhabitants soon became excessive. • , * 

In the middle of September, the besieged were encour^ed in their 
resistance by the intelligence of the arrival of the Turkish fleei, which, after 
making an^nsuccessful attempt upon Kalamata, and, after throwing snp* 
plies into Moth6ni and Kor6ni, had been joined at Pair® ^some Algerins 
ships, as well as by the Kapitana Bay or Commodore, wto had been em- 
ployed on the coast of Epirus against Aly, and who brought a body 
Albanians to Pair®. The besieged soon discovered, hoVever, that little 
hope of succour was to he derived from that quarter, for Ypsilanti having 
proceed^ to occupy the Arcadian passes towards Patr®, no attempt was 
made from thence to relieve Tripolitza, and its investment was never inter- 
rupted. One cause of this inactivity on the part of the Turkish commander 
was the failure of the attempt, which had been made in the early part of the 
month by their army in Thessaly, to penetrate into Bceotia.' They had been 
met by the insurgents at Fondana, in the pass of Mount Cnemis, leading 
from the head of the Maliac gulf into Phocis, and had been obliged to 
retreat with considerable loss ; no hope remained, therefore, of any co- 
operation by the way of the Isthmus. 

As the distresses of the besieged increased, so also did the disagreements 
among their several leaders. Attempts were made to enter into a treaty of 
CapituliUion, bjit the absence of Ypsilanti, and of the Europeans who ac- 
compahii^ii^im, having put an end to the little resemblance to a regular 
army, whj^ had before existed, it was impossible to arrange any terms in 
which the '^sfeged could have the- smallest confidence. From this time 
there seWato^ave been an end to all discipline and concert of measures 
on both irtife^-The principal men of the city thought only of saving them- 
selves au^|i||es, and tiie Greek chiefs of turning the circumstances to 
their peWoal^™ntage. The Albanians in the service of Khurshid made 
a sepaipte;^^#rhent for their unmolested return to Albapia, Several rich 
Turks imrchased the promise of a safe conduct from Kolokotr6ni 

and Mienlftfl^ikhalij but these, though they received the price of their en- 
gagements,, were never able to execute them. On the 5lh of October, soi^ 
of their followers, having discovered what was passing, and.^ being resolved 
not to bo defrauded of their expected plunder by the^elfish avidity of their 
leaders, assaulted the walls on the northern side>. and-w^re spewily fel* 
fewed into the city by all the besieging forces. ‘ ^ , 

It is known that |r.€at atrocities were perpetrated on this occasion 
by the Greeks ; for whatever they have, done amiss has found very 
careful chroniclers iirthis country : but, says Colonel Leake, 

' If the savage customs engendered by long submission to an Oriental y^ke 
appear at this period of the contest in all their deformity, the subsMuent 
hutory of the insurrection seems to indicate, thgt they are already pyioK 
Wiy to the effects of a consciousness of the dignity of the new |>ottUoa 
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which the people is assuming : it can hardly be doubted, that these aenti* 
ments, combined witb.U b^ter knowledge of. regular warfare, which the 
volunteers from ciyilja^ ^fl! among them, together with 

a longer practice to -hall f^ih the nobler qualities 

of the people, will Mto|P»l||hai^S and crueltys'of tl^e, robber gradually 
to give place to a cbQo||^' liibre liberal, and tO £ more patriotic and en- 
lightened feeling for the,^!psjpt^ welfare^^^ ^ -^i} 

Every person in E^pe has some notion of the rela||!|^mtuation of 
the Greeki|pd Tut^ki 'On the breaking out of the wa®8ut few^ per- 
haps, undeftitand correctly the nature of the difficulties wrach driginally 
stood in the way of Grecian emancipation. Those which have since 
sprung up from quarters where they were least to be expected, were 
of course not contemplated by Colonel Leake in the following parage, 
in which he balances the chances the Greeks bad of suc^s in the 


beginning of 1822 : 

The spring ofi 822 Vas the crisis of Grecian liberty, and its cause ap- 
peared to many persons little belter than desperate. On one side was a 
power larger in extent of territory than any in l-airope ; which had mmn- 
tained its station, for near four centuries, m one of the most commanding 
positions in the world; whose integrity was admitted by all the other great 
powers to be essential to the general peace ; ready, by the nature of its 
government, to enter upon war at a short notice, and furnished wiffi all the 
fiscal, military, and naval establishments of a inonarcliy of long standing. 
Outlie other, were the inhabitants of a small province of tliis extensive em- 
pire, without any central authority, without cavalry, artillery, magazines, 
hospitals, or military chest ; whose whole military force, in short, consisted 
only of a nide undisciplined infantry, armed with an awkward long musket, 
to which was added, according to the circumstances of the individual, pis- 
tols, a dagger, or a sword ; ignorant of the use of the bayonet, acknowledg- 
ing no discipline, and more uninstructed in war ns an art thai^the Greeks 
of the heroic ages } led, indeed, by men possessing courage enterpnze, 
and some of the. essential qualifications oi command, but who , <W|e scarcely 
less Ignorant and unenlightened than their soldiers, and too ^^fish to lose 
any opportunity of enriching themselves, or to preserve that hpmonjr with 
the other leading men, which was so necessary in the dangerp^^position oi 
llip country. _ r* 

There were circumstances, however, which rendcred„^me',mequa i y 
between the two parties more apparent than re^ ; and th«re were others 
winch, although more distant, perhaps, in their effects arc so pow^l, that 
they will probably have the effect of excluding the Turks from ^j^elopon- 
nesus for ever, and may even ultimately expel them from Europe. 

Among the former maybe reckoned the degeneracy of the present raw o 
Turks as soldiers; the ignorance and inexperience of their commandew, 
often raised from situations the least fitted to give miliary know » 
total want of subordinate sta^ officers, or of officers of any kind quiUffi^ 
for the conduct of a campaign ; their deficiency in any , 

supplies in fhe field ; the commtion ‘ Hi,! 


and; though last, not least, the poverty of the 
ahled it from supporting a corps of Janissaries machine 
sary for the gaifsons of the empire; thus leaving an n the 
depend principally for its numbers upon ffie followers o P 
governors, added to the feudal and local milma, who 

are exempted from keeping the field between November and May, «ad Who 

OrUmtItnU,V()U9. 2 * 
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never fail to return hotne in the winter. And hence it hSA octnirred tkt^ 
for many years past, the, Porte has l^n upiahle, excqit, perhaps, on the 
northern frontier, where are the ,pr^|pjdl,,|^8on8 of the Janissaries, to 
keep together an army of 10,000 rawfor'm^^ati sixmonths, or even for 
a snorter time, unless when plunder is inufediafety in view. So great; 
nevertheless^ are the resources of such an extensive empire as Turkey in 
supplying its yearly losses, and -in thus enabling the government to repeat 
its attacks indefinitely, that its deficiencies might not have jfnu^ affected 
the final resu\t„against a people more unprovided, than them||||N^, had not 
itvat people a Christian nation, and situated oh the borcWPof Christian 
Europe, where religious sympathy, although it may not have been very 
warmly felt at first, must at length be excited as the.fcontest proceeds, and 
from whence assistance will, at first secretly, and at last openly, be afforded 
to struggling fellow-Christians, until public opinion throughout Europe 
shall identify the success of the insurrection with the cause of Christianity 
itself. , , 

While the Greeks show a remarkable quickness in adopt^g the improve- 
ments of European art and science, of which we have a striking example 
in the use they nave already made of fireships ; the Turks, whose patriotism 
chiefly shows itself in bigotry and the persecution of all other religions, and 
whose government, however desirous, has* always found it impossible to 
give the necessary encouragement and protection to Europeans willing to 
assist them with their military skill, will be left to its own exertions, and the 
precarious aid of the Musulman powers of Africa. 

It is obvious that a contest between two people such as we have just 
described, cannot resemble war as it is carried on between two of the civi- 
lized nations of Europe, equally practised in the art of war, and equally 
provided with its materials. A people possessing only an irregular in- 
fantry, cannot meet cavalry and artillery in the plains, but however adven- 
turous they may be, are of necessity reduced to a defensive war in their 
own mountains. In like manner, the merchant brigs and polaccas of the 
Greeks, though well manned and skilfully conducted, cannot be expected 
to place themselves alongside the two-decked ships and frigates of the 
Turks, persons who have not considered these circumstances, have 

ascribed tl^ant of courage and enterprize on the part of the Greeks, that 
which has been tlie inevitable consequence of the military position and 
resources two people. 

In the begul^g of 1822, the Greeks had already begun to feel the benefit 
of some of m^Jlr la vantages ; the good wishes and good offices of the people 
of Eurtme were shown by meetings in various countries to assist the cause 
with officers, ammunition, and money ; while the unanimity which the 
liope of liberty, and a single year of successful insurrection had excited in 
the nation itself, was no less manifested by the assemblage of deputies from 
every part of insurgent Greece, who, having met at Piadha, in the Epi- 
dauria, on the 1st January 1822, promulgated their independence, and 
instituted a provisional constitution. 

Former works having occasionally led us to give some detail of the 
events which have taken place in Greece, we shall entirely abstain 
from citing any of^olonel Leakers narrative. Besides, it is never 
desirable, when a work is in itself brief and ably written, to attempt 
a naked sketch of what it unfolds ; that would be to convert a review 
into a table of contents, and to injure both author and reader. Both 
and extracta are designed merely to ahow^ eithet that a book 
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is worth purchasing, or that it is not; and in both cases, extracts 
impartially chosen are be ‘relief on i for in making an outline 

of a work, the critic1fn|j turn Jie chooses ; whereas, 

in extracts, though they 8|^e disjecta membra of an author, the 
genuine production is pajxly visible. On this account, whenever we 
believe it not necessary yto enter into a formal dissertation on the sub- 
ject of a wwk, which it very seldom is, we content ourselves with ex- 
tracting a j ^ y?aS8age6' indicative of the author’s capacity, and stylo, 
and praise orWscomtnend the work as it seems to deserve. 

Perhaps it may be somewhat premature to speculate on the govern- 
ment which Greece should choose for herself, before it is quite certain 
that she shall possess a government of any kind ; but still it is worth 
while to know what form of government judicious men think best 
suited to her exigenciesi There has, however, been great dit-ersity of 
opinion on thi! subject, some recommending monarchy, some re- 
publicanism ; but we observe that both Colonel Stanhope and Colonel 
Leake are among the latter ; and this w’c tlnnk a strong argument 
that the opinion is well founded. However, the passage of the work 
before us, in which Colonel Leake states his sentiments, and his 
reasons for entertaining them, shall be laid before the reader; 
though we will venture to differ with the w’riter in respect to the inti- 
mate connexion whicli lie believes to exist between the ‘‘physical 
conformation and geographical position ” of a country, and the form 
of government suited to its inhabitants. Our opinion is, that liberty^ 
or, if the reader pleases, republicanism, is best suited to all countries, 
their physical conformation and geographical position notwithstanding. 
But let the Colonel speak : 

Although a republic may not be the mode of government undfejf which a 
•successful insurrection most speedily settles into good order, as th^ example 
of Spiinish America has sufficiently shown, we must admit thatJLieem to 
he tlie most natural government for such a country as Gl^dceJ that as 
J'hysical conformation and geographical position are the primary causes of 
the permanent form of the social system of every nalionT-^bUS giving a 
limited monarchy to the sea-girt England, a more militaiytlJ^Utive to the 
extensive land-frontier of France, and a federacy of rcpiibUdg' to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland — so a social compact somewhat similar to that of the 
latter country, securing a central authority sufficient for mainf^ing the 
foreign relations of Greece, and for directing the national secunty, but 
leaving much to be executed by the local government of each island or 
province, appears to be tliat which would be the best adapted to the moun- 
’ainous intersections, the commercial coasts, the numerous islands of 
Greece, and to the great variety which those peculiarities have caused in 
climate, productions, manners, occupations ana interests. The example of 
‘'inlient history, and the very general feeling of the people, as shown in 
their almost spontaneous assemblage from the several islands and districts 
m congress, seem to concur in indicating that Greece^ if «hc succeeds in 
establishing her liberation, is destined to be a federative republic. But it 
<^oot be concealed, at tlie same time, that this republican tendency causes 
hie situation of the people, at the present moment, to be still more beset 
^ih difficulties than it would othenvise be, by rendering less easy that 
212 
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ability to maintain order which nrast precede the acknowled^ent of their 
independence by civilized Europe ; for |t is, to the same physi<^l peculari- 
ties of the cqiintty which direKfedi to, that we ihhy ^ce the 

real origin orthai and ^ij^iaV'thafspirif of fhctioh* arid dissen- 

sion, which characterized the antifent Greeks;" and which has been coo- 
spicuous from the beginning of the present contest, preventing the exertions 
of the best men from having a full effect, suppressing all combination of 
useful measures, impeding the formation of a central auUurak^^ leaving 
success to depend upon the rude uncombined cxertioti^HB national 

But if the Greeks have shown a want of union as grei|a^at ot their 
ancestors at the time of the Persian invasion, it mpot be dMed that the 
difficulties of their situation are infinitely greater ;^and that While the con- 
test in which they are engaged is still more truly an dir^ wdvrwv tlnm 
when these words formed part of the song of the Greefe, as they advanced 
to baltle'at Salamis, their previous condition has left them little hope of 
finding among themselves any of those great characters, which led their 
ancestors to victory and peace. 


Connected with the progress of the Greek revolution, is a subject 
which we feel some repugnance to touch upon, so disgraceful is it to 
Christendom and civilization ; we allude to the presence of French 
officers in the army of the Egyptian Pasha. Previously to the inter- 
ference of Mohammed Ali, there was great reason to believe that the 
Greeks would be able speedily to establish their independence ; and 
even when it was known that he was actively engaged against them, 
no great detriment to the Grecian cause was expected from that cir- 
cumstance ; but so soon as the news that European officers commanded 
and disciplined his forces arrived, every friend to Grecian freedom 
perceived that the chances were vastly multiplied against its establish- 
ment. However, though the cause of the Greeks was deeply wounded 
by this blow, it did not at first appear that any thing more than pri- 
vate bas|t|^8s and avarice had been concerned in inflicting it, and it 
was therefore hoped that the injury, however great, umld leave the 
national honour of every European nation untouched. But was it 
possible fir mischief to be hatched in Europe against the liberties of 
mankind without a Bourbon being concerned in it? The French 
Government plainly countenance the mercenary and dishonourable 
conduct of its military officers; and, moreover, heaps. tenfold disgrace 
on themselves by participating in the vile gaii^s acquire4 by draining 
out the life-blood of a brave people, France has stooped to become 
the arsenal of the Pasha of Egypt ; Charles X, is nov7 the purveyor 
and dock-master of Mohammed Ali ; and therefore , it is no wonder 
that French officers are to be found sufficiently degraded to become 
his hirelings in Greece. But, at bottom, there is nothing extraordi* 
nary in the conduct of these officers; for accustomed under Napol^ 
to be the instruments of despotism, they merely pass from, the serv^e 
of one despot to another, still hoping by every change to acquit® 
additional wealth, the only object kept steadily in view by sifich de- 
graded instruments. 
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It i9 quite evident tK^t ihe Fwaeh Goyernment likewise is, what 
it is accused of being-^the axscomplice of Mohammed AU in his war 
against Christianity in Greece. But his Most Christian Mjyesty is 
somewhat ashamed of his colleague ; for, in shipping off his officers 
and chests of arms^he^does so far respect public opinion as to perpe- 
trate hi8jM|meM clandestinely. When ships of the royal trench 
navy their appointments and ammunition are 

increased^wme surplus artillery, muskets, &c., are consigned to 
the Mo8lemS/®iest8 of arms also, destined for Egypt, are sometimes 
sent to Marsciffes, ;but afterwards shipped from a different port, that 
the consignment may remain secret. This is broadly asserted in the 
most respectable French papers, and the Government have not ven- 
tured to contradict it. 

To this dishonourable conduct of France, the late ill success of the 
Greek arras is to be attributed ; but its intentions, even to the Pasha 
himself, are suspected of being treacherous and hollow ; for although 
Colonel Leake does not positively assert that it has any ambitious 
designs upon Egypt itself, he seems to consider the thing by no means 
improbable ; 

Tlie influx of French officers into Egypt may lead to important conse- 
quences, unless Mehmet Aly should take the alarm, before the Europeans 
have made such a progress in organizing an army similar to that of the 
Native troops of Britisli India, as could not fail to give them great power 
and influence in the country. It is not intended to infer that the Irench 
(»o\ eminent has any ambitious designs in encouraging this emigration; 
perhaps it has no other view at present than lliat of finding employment for 
a large portion of the needy survivors of the army of Bonaparte. But it is 
not difficult to conceive that circumstances may arise Out of the proceeding, 
well calculated to suggest such designs. The strictest virtue cannot always 
resist temptation ; and nations have been known, by a dexteroU| manage- 
ment in peace, to regain what has been lost on the field of battleT^ 

The Greeks have now so many motives to carry on the #ar, what- 
ever disadvantages they may labour under, that it is probable nothing 
short of their extermination can subject Greece to the Ottoman yoke 
^gain. Court hirelings may say what they please of their degeneracy, 
but no nation in Eurbpe has ever submitted to greater privations, or 
undergone more hardj^ps, or fought more gallantly, to achieve its 
independence, than the Greeks of the present age. It is difficult to 
conceive the miseries they undergo daily, wherever the seat of war 
happens to be ; their sufferings too are increased by their own igno- 
rance and obstinacy, as properly to be reckoned amongst their mis- 
fortunes as any other calamity ; but the habit of suffering in a glorious 
cause ennobles the sufferer; and if the Greeks entered the present 
Jf’^ggle ^th a more than ordinary share of defects, they will emerge 

it, if they emerge with success, an elevated and martial jieople. 

virtues of their ancestors all pointed to the science of war, ot all 
nuinan sciences the most important, in the present condition of the 
a^orld; and if they now achieve their freedom, the knowledge and use 
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qf anna acquired ia the coqfliot wiU hereafter secur® them from the 
yoke. We believe, with our author, that the liberty of Greece wilL 
in the end, be established, though the coptcst may still be Ipng and 
sanguinary. The passage in which Colonel Leake states his reason^ 
for this option, is well worth the attention of the re^495 

Mehmet Aly is yet far from having overcome those yliH|||i^ 
the Turkish system, both civil and military, which so 
councils abortive. The desolation of the Morea, togethM^B^^Hjfefflcacy 
of a Turkish commissariat, will place pefeptual ^ 

Ibrahim's progress, and will render the arduous moun- 

tains of Greece still more difficult. Tliat tractability^lip3^osition which 
has enabled Mehmet Aly to mould his Egyptians to tltilj^opean discip- 
line, is allied to an inferiority in hardihood and'^ei^^ to the European 
and Asiatic Tuiks, with whom similar attempt8''1w^e*)Riways failed. The 
Egyptians are precisely the troops least adapted . to ^ face the active and 
hardy Greek in the rude climate, the banen soil, and the strong positions of 
his native mountains, ^^’e cannot easily conceive that Greece is destined 
to be subjugated by Egyptians. E'ven Sesostris drove his conquering 
chariot no farther than Thrace; nor will those who have bad an opportunity 
of comparing the Greek with the Egyptian of the present day, think it pro- 
bable tnat a conquest will now be ell’ccted, if it depends upon the military 
qualities of the two people. In short, as not even Spain in the time of the 
Homans was belter adapted for prolonging an obstinate contest, by the 
strength of the country and the elastic character of the inhabitants, tliere is 
the fairest reason to hope that Mehmet Aly may be tired of his present ex- 
pensive undertaking before he has made any great progress towards its 
completion ; a result whicli is rendered still more probable, if it be true that 
his commercial speculations with England are likely to be much less profit- 
able in tlie present than they have been in the preceding year. If, with all 
the exertions of the Pasha of E^gypt, the Porte should now fail in becoming 
masters of the two great bulwarks of the insurrection, Mesolonghi and 
Nauplia, it may be said that they have put forth their utmost exertions in 
vain, and that their future hopes will rest upon the effects of perseverance, 
and of the' superiority of their foreign assistance. 

In addition to the two principal advantages which have been mentioned, 
the cause of the Greeks derives considerable strength and hope from die 
impossibility on their part of submitting to such a state of vassalage as they 
were before subject to. They know too well, that to give the Turks such a 
power would be to consent to Uieir own destruction ; and they did not want 
the declaration of llirahim to be assured, that if he should acquire d»e 
government of the Morea by right of conquest, which "ihe Porte has pro- 
mised him, he would exchange the enslaved survivor$ of the peninsula for 
a colony of Egyptians. Such a termination, however, qU history, as vrell 
as common reason, tell us is impossible, if the Greeks have but “ tlie uO' 
conquerable will and courage never to submit and yicld.'^ The utmost that 
can be expected is the retreat of a great part of the population of Greece 
into die mountains, a continuance of predatory warfare on botli sides, and 
the desolation of every other part of the country, except, perhaps, the im- 
m^iate vicinity of the fortified places. Some politicians will perhaps be 
inclined to say, that however deplorable to the people of Greece such a 
result might be, it would be better that they shoulu suffer, than that the 
general peace of Europe should be compromised. But supposing th® 
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interior contwent of Ghr^ to be O^Ui comfortobly settled for the general 
repose, there still remains an extensive sea-coast; in feet, the numerons 
islands, the winding shores, and the weat proportion of maritime outline to 
the size of the country, render the Greeks more peculiarly a naval people 
tlian any other in Europe. If forced to the extremity of distress, tlicy must 
be pirates by dea, as well as freebooters by land. However disposed the 
nation ji||||||fee.to;a better course, however deserving of a better fate, 
necessi|Bp|B^ce the maritime population to those habits of life, which 
are natj^^^^^ce in a savage state, and to which its rocky qreeks and 

greatest facilities. No 

aUernatiw?H[^^^n^main for the powers of Europe, but to give up all 
commercial the Levant, or to suppress the Greek piracies by 

force ; in otherjp^i, to assist the Turks in exterminating them from tlunr 
native islands. ‘ 

With this extdbt shall close our notice of the ‘ Outlines of the 
Greek Revolution,/^ excellent and valuable work, full of instruction 
and elevated sentiment, and written in a stylo extremely elegant and 
perspicuous. We earnestly recommend all those of our readers who 
desire to comprehend thoroughly the Grecian character, and the nature 
ot the country which has ahvays assisted to develop it, to peruse this 
interesting little work most attentively. Wc allow it is too brief; but 
it is all it professes to be, and more. 


HYMN. 

Faint in the west is the day-star declining, 

Soft its last rays o'er the waters are shining ; 
Darkness approaches with hurrying tread, 

To reign o’er the world in silence and dread ; 

And Safety and Innocence fly for a time, 

To yield up their places to Terror and Crime. 

Oh ! hear us, 0 Lord, although creatures of dust,— 
Feeble, and fainting, in thee do we trust ; 

Prostrate before thee — Oh 1 be it thy wdl. 

To shield us from danger, to save us from ill ; 

Let us sleep on in peace while tlie niglit-taper burns, 
And awake to thy worship when daylight returns. 
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EXPEDITIONS TO TIMBUCTOO. 

W HiLE two British expeditions are employed, from various points, 
in penetrating to the great city supposed to be seat^d||[||i||bB river 
Timbuctoo, or Niger, in Central Africa, all that can tl^ll|jpight on 
the course of this river must be interesting. iLwouMft^pious if 
the earliest statement on the subject, — that of-]H0jbdott|^fee father 
of history, ^should prove correct. The follcirag account of the 
source of the Nile he gives as an on rfit, in his second Book con- 
cerning Egypt, without appearing to place muCK reliance upon it : 

From MeroiV you arrive in tlie country of the Automoles, in as many 
(lays' navigation as you have taken to reach the metropolis of the Ethiopi- 
ans from Elephanlina, (120 days in all.) These Automoles call themselves 
Amuch^ which, Iranslalcd into Greek, signifies “ those who stand on the 
kj't of the king.” The course of the Nile, therefore, is known for the 
length of a four months' journey, partly made by water, and partly by 
land, without comprising the course of the river in Egypt Proper; for if 
the calculation be precisely made, it will be found that it takes exactly four 
months to reach the country of the Automoles from Elephtintina. It w 
certain that the Ni/c comes front the IFes / ; but nothing certain can be 
ascertained^ of what is beyoml the country of die Automoles, the excessive 
heat rendering lliis country deseit and uninhabited. Tlie following state- 
ment, however, I obtained from some Cyreneans, who having, as they told 
ine, been to consult the Oracle of .fupilcr Ammon, had an interview with 
Etearchus, king of the couiUrv. The conversation accidentally turned on 
the sounies of the Nile, and it was asserted that they were unknown. 
Etearchus related, that one day some Nasamons arrived at his court. The 
Nasamons are a people inhabiting the Syrtis, and a country of small extent 
to the ea^t'of the Syrtis. Having asked them if they had any news to com- 
municate respecting the deserts of Lybia, they informed him that some 
young men ot mature age, belonging to some of the most powerful families 
of their country, prompted by their enthusiasm, took it into their heads, 
among other extravagances, to choose, by lot, five from among them to 
explore the deserts of Lybia, and try to penetrate farther than had till then 
b(jen ever j^kccomplisbed. Tliese youths, supplied by their companions 
with plenty of water and provisions, traversed, in the first instance, the 
inhabited country. Tliey afterwards reached a district full, of wild beasts; 
and continuing their route toivanU the west for a considerable time, through 
a very sandy country, they reached a plain where there were trees. Having 
approached them, they ate some of the fruits of these trees, and while they 
were so engaged, a body of men, whose stature was beneath the middle 
she, fell upon them, and carried them off by force. They conducted them 
through some marshy districts; and after having traversed these, they 

* The city of Meroc stands in an island of the same name, formed by lheNite, 

or Bahr-£1> Abiad, the Astapus,or Abawi, and the Astaboras, or Tacazie, (ac- 
cording to Strabo and Jolephus.) Mr. Waddington attempted lately to rCiUih 
it, hut wM prevented going further than Wadv Ualfeia. Bru^e the 

Cushites extended a colony there from Axium, hut gives no auwoiity****^ 
Vol. I.Bobk2. T • r 

• The word, in Arabic, signifies the Uft side. ^ 
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amye<l at a city, all the mhabitants of which were black, and of the same 
size as those who had conducted them thither, A great nwf, in which there 
were crocodiles, ran through this city from west to east. With regard to 
this river, Eietirchus conjectured that it was the Nile ; and this seems reason- 
able, for the Nile comes from L^bia, and intersects it through the middle. 

The first subject worthy of remark in the above statement, is, that 
the ad young Cyreneana who undertook this expedition into 
OentraliUHK^ proceed^ from the same point (and in a similar 
direction)^»fce e^edition under Lieutenant Clapperton. With 
regard to tlmroen o&nall stature who seized the adventurers, they 
are not described asfll^arfs, but as men under the middle size. The 
existence of such a nation has generally been considered as a fable ; 
but we know that a dtVttrfisb people (the Bosseinans) exUt in Africa 
at the present day. As"to the great river, which Etearchus con- 
jectured was the Nile, there can scarcely be a doubt that it is the 
river Tinibuctoo, or Cashnah of our old maps, and which we call the 
Niger. 

The French geographer, Delisle, determines the sources of the 
Niger in his map. He represents it discharging itself into the ocean ; 
but near it he places the sources of another river, which he also calls 
Niger, but the course of which is difterent. This river augments 
itself by passing through several marshes, and afterwards runs east- 
ward as far as the lake Dournou, where it is supposed to be lost. The 
great difficulty is to discover whether it re-appears again, and joins 
the Nile, or forms the body of that river. If tlie story of Etearchus 
lie worthy of credit, this is the case, and the Niger and the Nile are 
one. The lake Bournou may probably be that which Stralro calls the 
lake Psebo, which was, as he says in his 17th Book, a great lake 
beyond the isle of Meroc, and which is no groat distance from the 
lake of Bournou. lire above river is clearly the same as Juba, king 
of Mauritania, also took for the Nile, and the source of which was 
called Nigris (whence Niger). The manner in which Pliny speaks of 
it, scarcely admits of a doubt on this point, and merits some rejection r 

Tlin Nile has its source (says this naturalist, lib. 5, c. 9,) as ^ as Juba 
could discover it, at the foot of a mountain of Lo\ver Mauritania, and this 
'source is a great lake called Nihdia. What has occasioned the lake to be 
taken for the source of the Nile, is, that the same fish which are found in 
the Nile are observed here, and, amongst others, crocodiles ; and likewise, 
at the time of the overflowing of the Nile, there are incessant rains in 
Mauritania. The river which issues from this lake is very soon concealed 
from view ; and, for the same reasons, it is supposed to be the same which 
afterwards issues from a still larger lake in Cesarian Mauritania. It then 
disappears from sight a second time, and is seen again only after twenty 
days' journey, issuing from a source called Nigris. It then separates Africa 
from Ethiopia, and continues to flow through the middle of tlie Ethiopian 
country, wnete it is called Astapus. 

Pliny, shortly afterwards, adds, that the Nile separates into tw<v 
branches, the Icf^ one of which is called Astaboras, and the right 
Astoral^, between which is the isle of Meroe. This last circumstanca 
bears more strongly on the question than might at first view be ima- 
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gined. ^ uay a true island of We are pretty euDoa 

that in this he is mistaken (.Jaut if we are led to conclude that he hi« 
mistaken the meaning o^ we Greek writers in what they have said of 
the Aetaboras^ and the Astorabas, we should certainly receive with 
doubt his. iQ:^rence, that the Astapus, of which^ according to him, 
these two riv^ are but branches, is the Nile. But the sources of the 
Astapus were know, Q to antient authors. It is this riv^^id they, 
as we learn from l^ratostbenes, (as quoted by Strabo,) wpra, flowi^ 
from a lake on the south, forms the body of the Nile in a direct line. 
If they had taken it for the Nile itself, they wduld have expressed 
themselves differently. Besides, having travelled so far, and in boats, 
they must have known that there was another river to the west of the 
Astapus, and which received it as it flowed towards Egypt. It is this 
western riyer then, the sources of which the antients souglrt, and which 
we at this day must seek, if we would discover those of the Nile. It 
was this which, Herodotus was told, had so long a course, that it 
flowed from the regions where the sun sets. It is this of which Etear- 
chus understood the Cyreneans were seeking the source, when they 
sought that of the Nile; and whatever doubt may be entertained as to 
all the information required in the times antecedent to the discovery 
of the Astapus, it may at least be inferred, that when it was disco- 
vered, no further search would be made for the sources of the Nile, 
if it had;been considered to be the Nile, as Pliny would have us 
believe. , 

But having shown that the testimony of the naturalist does not 
authorize the moderns to take the Astapus for the Nile, it may be 
affirmed, that the river which Etearchus took for the Nile, appears to 
be the same concerning which King Juba, after the most exact re- 
searchesi^ came to the same conclusion, and which is at this day taken 
for the Mcond Niger; the marshes, of which Etearchus was told, still 
subsist ae^ its source. The name of Nigris, which was then given to 
that sourcOi still attaches to it ; and this second Niger separates Ethi- 
opia frona Africa, like that which Juba took for the Nile, and like that 
which tW, Nasamones informed Etearchus flows from west to east. 
Pliny flpettks again in another place (lib. viii. 21) of the lake Nigrisi 
and says, thet it is apud hesperios Etkiopas” (the western Ethio- 
pians,) which agrees with what has been above remarked. 

The result of Mr. Bruce’s discovery is, that he mistakes the sources 
pf the Astapus for those of the Nile. In doing this, moreover, he 
has merely copied the theory of the Portuguese Jesuit missionaries, 
who placed those sources in the territory of Sacala in Abyssinia. If 
he, therefore, be right, the merit is due to those missionaries) nnd the 
plume which his bulky volumes have snatched from their brows ought 
to be restored. He places the sources of the Nile near.Geesh, in 
Sacala, in 10® 59^ south latitude. Theno,e the river runs westward ; 
a^eimrds to the north; then towards the east; crosses the lake 
PemW) or Fazna. On issuing from this lake) it lOAg 
to the south-east) returns much below its source^ regcheir CattemsS) 
near which, tlie river Belo joins it, and thence continuing its course 
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towards the north-west, ii passes near Sennaar, which is on the left in 
descending. ' 

The modem name of the riv6r which p^g near Sennaar is, accord- 
ing to Bruce, Bahr el Azergue; and, according to Browne, Bahr el 
Asrek ; but this difference c«)nsist8 perhaps only in tbo^nunciation. 
It seems, however, that itg real modem name is Ahawb^ This is the 
Astapug antients. According to Ptolemy, this river crosses 

the lake 0||»e, which is the lake Dembea, or fzkna Bahr Dembca. 
It is on the western bank of this river that Sennaar stands, and not ou 
the Nile, as Bruce and some other geographers have placed it. It is 
in about 15 deg. south latitude, though Bruce and Brpwne concur in 
placing it in 13§ deg. Thence the Astapiis, or Abawi, runs to Har- 
bagi, and, near Toutti, falls into the Bahr el Abiad, or WJiite River. 
Bruce and Browne call the place of the junction Halfeia. It is this 
latter river which is the true Nile, the source of which has so long been 
sought in vain, as Browne clearly perceived. That writer says,* 
“ the opinion of several authors, and the informatioo I received from 
several experienced persons, having convinced me iliat the source de- 
scribed by Bruce was not that of the true Nile, it appeared to me im- 
portant to seek the source of the more western river.” 

Whether this latter river, (the Bahr el Abiad,) is identical with the 
great western river described by Etearchus and Juba, and which may, 
u is alleged, flow through Timbuctoo, from a lake in Wegj^ra Africa, 
is the great question now to be decided. All the probabilities appear 
to be in favour of the aflirmative. 


A PERSIAN LOVE SONG. 

Lovelier art thou than the rose. 

When in Faium’s mead it glows ! 

Sweeter than Myrobalan, 

Wlien the gales its blossoms fan I 
Guldustee! Guldusteel 
T am languishing for thee 
Far away in Zuraislan, 

With thy dark blue swimming eye 
Bluest violets dare not vie ; 

But its glance strikes deeper than 
Tubangee,^ or ataghan ; 

Guldustee! Guldusteel 
I am languishing for thee 
Far away in Zumistan. 

^ E.C. 


* New Voyage Uto Upper and Lower Egypt, Vol. 1. p.2(»i 
4 Miwket. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
' BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. ’ “ , 

’ > No. VII. 

The Company, ^hose affairs now commanded considertble atteia- 
tion in England, grew at length exceedingly jealous of the interference 
of Parliament with their concerns. They considered aS dangerous 
and unjust, thj ^ct which, in 1767, had limited the amount of divi- 
dend, and wh6n it was expired, vehemently petitioned Parliament 
against its,; ^renewal. However, notwithstanding that they had 
powerful advocates in both houses, another act was passed, which 
fixed the dividend at ten per cent, till February 1769, Meanwhile, 
sedulously avoiding to agitate the question respecting the sovereignty 
of India, they found means to procure, in April 1769, an act to be 
passed,, conferring upon them the territorial revenues of that country 
for five years *, in consideration of which they were to pay into the Ex- 
chequer 400,000/. annually. By the same act, the amount of 
dividend, and of the Company’s exports to the East, was regulated; 
and it was also determined that, under certain circumstances specified, 
they should add to the loans already advanced to Government, the 
surplus of their receipts, at two per cent, interest. 

Both the Company and the nation had b6en led by false state- 
ments to anticipate vast riches from their Indian possessions; of 
course disappointment followed upon the heels of these foolish hopes, 
and to disappointment succeeded resentment against their servants 
abroad, ahd a vigorous disposition to reform : for it may be observed, 
that even the East India Company, as often as it has suffered palpa- 
bly from th^ mismanagement' of its servants, has shown as violent a 
propensity to repress abuses as can be conceived. However destitute 
of humatuHv, honour, and justice it may be, it always calculates, with 
great nice^, its profit and loss, and feels extreme anger at missing 
any expftfcted gain. On the present occasion, so great were the folly 
and madness of the Directors and Proprietors, that they resolved, 
after great debate and clamour, to send out to India three dictators, 
under the name of supervisors, in whose presence the authority of 
presidents' and councils was to be suspended, to whose investigation 
every department of Government was to be submitted, and who 
were, by their mere will and pleasdre, to regulate the Company’s 
future interests in the East. . ’ 

This extraordinary commission the Government considered illegal; 
and as the Company had. applied for certain king’s ships tp^ mptect 
tlieir cdtAmerce in the East, it was replied, that the ebi^ nava) 
officer sent out by Govefn^nt must be empowered all 

maritime affiaArs, to trelt the Native princes, and,'iiffelity, to 
exercise the principal authority iu the political ec^riia of 
country. In general, the Company are violent supporters of legiti- 
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mate rule, or, in fact, of rule 0 ^ any kind; but on the present occa- 
sion, so far were they from entertaining any veneration for king or 
country, that they averred it would be Jwtter to surrender all their 
acquisitions into the hands of the Nati^ princes, Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans, > than to be subjected to an officer of the British crown. 
Ignorant and insensible of the absurdity, the Court of Proprietors 
ventured to resist the claims of the Government ; andjf what is more 
extraordinary, ministers were weak enough to succumo to their paltry 
oppositiofliuji. The supervisors, therefore, were setit out; but it is a 
singular fact, that neither they, nor the ship in which they were em- 
barked, were ever^heard of afterwards. 

In 1770, the year in which Mr. Cartier assumed the government 
of Bengal, a dreadful famine happened in that Presidency, and cut 
off a third of the population. The Nuwaub Syef ul Dowla also died 
in the spring of the same year, and was succeeded by his brother 
Mubarek ul Dovyla, a minor. To this prince, the same honours and 
revenues enjoyetl by his predecessor w’ere allowed by the President 
and Council. But the Directors disapproved of this : *they thought 
that, considering he was as yet a defenceless child, their servant^ might 
have taken what advantage they pleased of him ; and actually taunted 
tire Bengal Government with an adherence to principle, which was 
quite unintelligible in the India House. In conclusion, they ordered 
that his pension, during non-age, should be reduced to sixteen lacs 
^of rupees annually, lest, as they expressed themselves, the surplus 
should be w'asted on “ parasites and sycophants,” or be boarded up — 
“ a consequence still more pernicious to the Conijrany.” They now 
thought proper also to abrogate the regulations by which they had 
formerly reserved the inland trade to the Natives, and laid it open 
with equal privileges to individuals of all nations. 

Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal, through improvidence or 
necessity, was contracting enormous debts, of which full intelligence 
was conveyed to the Directors. In spite, however, of this^ ai^d with 
the knowledge that large bills w'ere drawn upon them, for which they 
could not provide, the Directors, seconded by the stupid avarice of the 
Proprietors, raised the dividend to twelve, and afterwards to twelve 
and a half per cent., the highest amount allowed by act of parlia- 
ment in the case of a surplus revenue. These proceedings naturally 
led to the gi;eatest embarrassments. Upon calculation, it was found, 
in July 1772, that, making an exact estimate of the payments to bo 
made in the course of the next three months, and the cash that could 
be provided for the purpose, there would be found in the Company's 
treasury a deheiency of 1 ,293,000/. sterling. Having gratified their 
own insatiable cupidity by fraudulently increasing the dividend, the 
Direetprf now applied to the Bank for loans, one of 400,000/., and a 
second of 300,000/. Of the latter they could obtain no more than 
200,000/, ; but, possessing so much, they became bolder,, and in t|m 
Augurt of tjip same year applied to min^Ta> representing the lament- 
able^ con4|th)n of the Company, and petitioning for a loan of at a 

milli(m6tetli^.i(iroiQ thp puWc* . ' . 
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Sketdh 6f the RUe ahd Progfik 

The conduct of the Compauy and their servants, and their ihutnit 
crimination, had already; excited the most violent suspicions in the 
people ; and even the' ministers, as was apparent from the tone of the 
king’s speech in the precfeding session, were becoming of opinion that 
the mal-prt^gdcte of the LeadeOhall-street merchants at length called 
for some int^etence of the legislature. A motion Was made, in 
March 1772, to bring in a bill for the better regulation of 

the Compatt^' eer^nts, and for improving the administration of 
justice in inefia. ‘ It was urged by the Directors, that the pdwers they 
already poss^ed were insufficient to repress the insolence of their 
servants; kp^ihey now, therefore, desired authority for sending out 
to India a chl^f justice, a number of puisne judges, and an attorney- 
general, that justice might bo administered, on the English model, 
throughout Company’s territories. The motion, which likewise 
respected the fegulatlon of trade, proceeded from the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the 'Company, who, in pointing out the absurdity of men’s 
uniting in themselves the character of merchants and governors, 
furnished a weighty argument against suffering the sovereignty of 
India to remain practically in the hands of his colleagues. During 
the debate which arose upon this motion, Lord Clive vehemently 
Inveighed against both the Company and their servants ; but although 
it appeared that these were sufficiently crinunal, it was not clear that 
he himself Was better than the worst of them. It seemed to be a 
dispute between disappointed banditti. 

Public opinion now demanded investigation ; the Deputy-Chair- 
man’s bill was thrown out, and a select committee appointed to 
inquire into the affairs and policy of the Company. Although Par- 
liametit had thus consented to investigate the concerns of the Com- 
pany, that most wrong-headed and pernicious body still proceeded in 
its old track of policy, and, during the recess, resolved upon appointing 
new supetvisors, six in number, to be despatched forthwith to India. 
In this act of madness they were overruled by Parliament, which 
informed them, in answer to their sophistical clamours about property, 
that their privileges must be set aside whenever, as in the present 
instance, they were detrimental to the public good. 

The ^mpany now urged their petition for a loan of 1,600,000/. 
for four years, at four per cent, interest ; and named Certain condi- 
tions they would consent to submit to, in consideration of obtaining 
it. Among the propositions of the minister, (who ofl’ered them a loan 
of 1 ,400,000/. at four per cent.,) was one which totally overthrew the 
prudence of the Company : it was that by which they were to 
allowed, under certain conditions, to retain possession of their terri- 
torial acquisitions for the six years which remained unexpired of their 
charter. This, they perceived, was decidedly laying claim to those 
territorial- acquisitions; and against this act of despotism, as they 
termed it>’ And all the -pther contemplated encroachments of the 
Government, they petitionet' and exclaimed in the most veh^ment 
manner. Thei^ Virulence, however, availed them nothing; for ^ far 
was ^ minister from contenting himseff with What had already oe^ 
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proposed, that he now meditated to^ change entirely the constitution 
of the Company : the qualification to vote iu tl^e Court of Proprietore 
was to be raised from 5001. to 1000/.; ev^y Proprietor possessing 
3000/. was to have two votes; possessing 6000/., three; possessing 
10,000/., four; only six of the Directors were to of office 

annually ; the Government of Bengal, Bahar, and ^as to be 

vested in a governor-general, with a salary of 25,0jw|, ^r annum, 
and four members of council, with 8,000/. each ; all the Other Presi- 
dencies to be subordinate to that of Bengal ; a supreme court of ju- 
dicature to be established at Calcutta, consisting of a chief Justice 
with 8000/. a-year, and three other judges, with each 6000/. a-year, 
appointed by the crown. The first governor-general and ipembers of 
council to be nominated by Parliament, and to hold their, office for 
five years ; after which, the nomination to be exercised by the Direc- 
tors, though the approbation of the crown would always be neces- 
sary ; the whole of the Company’s political correspondent to be laid 
before the ministry ; the governor-general, the members of council, 
and judges to be excluded from all commercial pursuits ; .and no per- 
son in the service of the King or of the Company to receive presents. 

It was now the turn of the East India Company, the most monstrous 
and oppressive body known to modern times, to exclaim against the 
tyranny and injustice of Parliament: they treated its decrees with 
the most opprobrious language ; spoke of the subversion of the consti- 
tution ; and most absurdly called upon the people to uphold them in 
their iniquitous pretensions. However, their noisy opposition and 
ridiculous rage were equally unavailing ; the ministry Were com- 
pletely successful, and, whatever was the merit of their measures, had 
the satisfaction to humble and mortify that insolent body of monopo- 
lisSts. The two acts embodying the propositions above mentioned, 
received the royal assent in the middle of the summer of 1773, and 
their operation was to commence, in what concerned the home-business, 
from the Ist of October 1773 ; the foreign, not till the Ist of^August 
1774. There can belittle doubt that, in all these contentions between 
the Company and the ministry, the interests of the people at large 
were never once thought of ; both were actuated by selfishness : the 
Company struggled to preserve its ill-gotten wealth and privileges; 
the ministry to acquire an enlarged source of patronage, and, eventu- 
ally, to gratify their own inordinate cupidity. Nevertheless, as the 
removal of power from the Company, into whatever hands, tended to 
put the Indian Government in the track of change, and thereby mul- 
tiplied the chances of reform, we think that the minister s ^heme 
upon this occasion was ultimately beneficial, although at first it pro- 
duced extraordinary evil and confusion. 

While men’s minds were occupied in discussing the nature of the 
new constitution, the chairman of the select committee cani^ forn'ard 
with a motion for inquiry respecting th)^ death of 

Suraja Dowla^ and numerous other nefanoW transactions which had 
taken place iaonr Eastein dominions. It was found, however, that 
if the mMter vrete prepefly conducted, I/ffd Ctive, aid f aiioit other* 
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gejtMOBf would be liable to exeipplaiy punishment; and, in tender- 
ness to their characters and families, the dreaded jnqiiiry was 
smothered in its birth, if he inquiry made at this time into the 
financial and commercialjtafe^^of the Company, shows that, of their 
capital stock of 4,000,000?., 1,269,421/. had been dissipated ; their 
whole property being now reduced to 2,930,568/. 10s. lOd. From 
1744 to 1756, the dividend amounted to eight per cent. ; in that year 
it was reduced to six. For ten years it continued at six per cent., 
then, for six months, it was raised to ten, and, for the next six 
months, to twelve and a half. Being fixed by Parliament to ten per 
cent, it continued at that rate till 1769, and afterwards fluctuate 
between that amount and twelve and a half, till 1772, when it was 
again reduced to six per cent. 

We now approach the administration of Warren Hastings, a period 
of our Indian history more celebrated by the crimes of that indivi- 
dual, than any that had preceded or have followed it. Mr. Hastings 
was the new Governor-General appointed by Parliament, and General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwell, and Mr, Francis, were the 
Members of Council. Hastings was an old servant of the Company ; 
had passed through the various gradations of its service ; and, by his 
conduct on the Coromandel coast, had given the Directors especial 
satisfaction. This they expressed in a letter to the President and 
Council, dated April 1773, at the same time that they signified their 
resolution to put an effectual stop to the abuses thathad hitherto pre- 
vailed, particularly monopolies in trade and extravagant expenditure. 

The ambiguous administration of affairs, in name by the Nuwaub, 
in reality by the Company, which had been recommended by Clive, 
and approved of by bis employers and successors, contributed greatly 
to involve the English in difficulty and embarrassment. In the col- 
lection of the revenues, the greatest confusion prevailed, and ineffici- 
ency and oppression in the administration of justice. As far back as 
1769, d^^ilg the administration of Mr. Vcrclst, the slight produce 
of the Dewannee had excited the dissatisfaction of the Company, and 
led them to adopt new expedients for increasing it. Supervisors were 
appointed throughout the vvhole country, to inspect the administration 
of justice, and the collection of the revenue ; and, afterwards, these 
supervdsors themselves were subjected to the superintendence of two 
Councils, one at Moorshedabad, the other at Patna. 

But as this scheme also failed to produce the desired effect, the 
Directors now resolved to take upon themselves the collection as well 
as the expenditure of the revenue; , to step, in fact, into the place of 
the Nuwaub, and, as they themselves expressed it, to stend forth 
as Dewap.” This was an important revolution, which affected the 
foundation, not only of the revenues, but of the whole property of the 
country;* and, accordingly, when Mr. Hastings, in April 1772, suc- 
ceeded to the chair, the' Council resolved, almost instantaneously, to 
let out the lands on long^eases, as the mode least embarrassing to the 
Government ; to appoint a committee of circuit, which ahould per- 
form toe loc^ operarioi^ torpughout the countiy ; and to convert toe 
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Buperviflorfl of the former jiWn into collectors, with each a Native 
dewan, to strengthen and to check his authority ; to allow of no pre- 
sents to collectors ; and to prevent, as much as possible, the accu- 
mulation of debts by ryote, and the varioushrders of middlemen. The 
committee of circuit, which first began to receive proposals at Kishcn- 
agur, finding that no satisfactory offers were made,* resolved at once 
to put up the lands to public auction. A schedule of the taxes offered 
for sale was drawn up, which enumerated all the claims to which 
those renting the lands would be subject. In some cases, tlie offers of 
the former zemindars, and other middlemen, were accepted *, in others, 
these men were allowed a pension for their subsistence, and the lands 
were put up to sale. 

The next change effected was in the Khaha, or principal office of 
revenue; which was removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, and 
placed under the immediate superintendence of the Council, which 
constituted itself into a board of revenue, to inspect its details. Up 
to this period, both the civil and criminal law were generally adminis- 
tered by the zemindar of the district, who was guided in his decisions 
l)y the Koran, its commentators, and the customs of the country, none 
of which could ever be very determinate. Instead of these Native 
courts, so exceedingly ill adapted for the proper administration of 
justice, two new courts, a civil and a criminal, were appointed for 
each district; the latter, under the name of Phousdary Adawlut, con- 
sisted of the Collector, the Cadi, and the Mufti, and two Moollahs, as 
interpreters of the law ; the latter, Mofussul Dewanee Adawlut, con- 
sisted of the Collector, as President, the provincial Dewan, and the 
other officers of the Native court. Cases of succession to zemindaries 
and talookdaries, were reserved to the President and Council. Two 
supreme courts of appeal were established at the seat of Government; 
but as upon trial it was found that the court of appeal in criminal 
cases imposed a degree of labour and responsibility upon the Governor 
and Council, which was thought inconvenient, this branch of the Ni- 
zamut was restored to the nominal Nuwaub, and the court removed to 
Moorshedabad. Two courts, similar to the other district courts, were 
established for the district of Calcutta ; and it was ordained, that in 
all these courts records of the proceedings should be made and pre- 


served. , • • i 1 

Among the causes which, in the opinion of the Directors, 
the revenues of Bengat, was the administration of Mohammed Keza 
Khan, Naib Dewan of that province ; and in revenge for the dislike witli 
which he had inspired them, they commanded the Governor-Ueneral 
secretly to seize upon his person, with all his family, pwtizans an 
adherents, and to bring them prisoners to Calcutta. It has already 
been related, that Mohammed Reza had an enemy, or rival, ap- 
pointed to co-operate with him in the duties of 
was Nuncomar, a man whom the Direcfore . 

versed in the deepest iniquity, and constifotionally inclined to t e 
commission of enormities ; yet, in seeking secret evi 
Mohammed Rm, it was to Nuncomar, above all others, that they 
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directed their GcYemof to have recoUPfl6, who, from envy, theyiidd, 
and jealousy, would tot fail to communicate the desired intelligence. 

Acts of villainy, like this, were too congenial to the disposition of 
Warren Hastings not to be performed with alacrity. Without com- 
municating his design further than to one individual, he issued his 
orders for the arrest of Mohammed Reza ; who was already a prisoner, 
and on his way to Calcutta, before a soul in India, except Hastings 
and his instrument, knew wherefore he was obnoxious to the Company. 
In his letter to his employers, the Governor- General assigns as an 
additional reason for despatch and secrecy, besides their commands, 
that he feared the corrupt characters of his fellow-servants, who might, 
he thought, have been bribed to obstruct the designs of the Company. 

Mohammed Reza's office was twofold : as Naib Dewan, or Master 
of the Revenues, he represented the Company; as Naib Subah, he 
was at the head of every branch of executive government. His sudden 
removal, therefore, before any other person had been appointed to 
supply his place, induced the greatest confusion in the business of 
government, and suspended the operation of the laws. Yet, although 
he was arrested some time before the 28th of April, it was not till the 
11th of July that any attempt was made to provide for the office he 
had filled. The Rajah Shitabroy, who held at Patna the same office 
for the province of Bahar, os Mohammed Reza at Moorshedabad, for 
Bengal, was also arrested, and sent to trial. It may be presumed, 
that the only crime of these men was their standing in the way of the 
Company ; for, upon their removal, no other persons were appointed 
in their places ; the office of Naib Subah was abolished, and nothing 
at all equivalent established in its stead. 

The education of the Nuwaub, during his minority, which had been 
hitherto directed by Mohammed Reza, was now intrusted to Munuy 
Begum, the widow of Meer Jaffier ; and Rajah Goordass, a son of 
Nuncomar, was appointed Dewan to the Nuwaub’s household, in which 
capacity he was to regulate and pay the salaries of the Nuwaub’s 
servahta, and keep and transmit to the Board the monthly account of 
his expenses* It has already been observed, that the Nuwaub’s re- 
venue had been reduced, by command of the Directors, from thirty- 
two to sixteen lacs of rupees annually. 

Mohammed Reza Khan, and Raja Shitabroy, were detained, during 
two years, in confinement, their trial being delayed in order that all 
those who might be disposed to give evidence in their favour might be 
removed, and their bitterest enemies brought into office ; notwithstand- 
ing, it was in the end found impossible to prove them guilty, and they 
were acquitted. The former was destined to act a conspicuous part 
in the calamitous scenes which followed ; but the Rajah, chafed and 
incurably wounded by disgrace, returned to Patna, and died soon after 
of a broken heart. 

In the meanwhile, the Emperor, Shah Aulum, who had for some 
time resided at Allahabad, entered into correspondence with the 
Mahrattas, and engaged them, though upon hard conditions, to escort 
him to Delhi, his ancient capital. The English were, of course, averse 
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to thig coalition, but the Empwr persisted in his desi|Q, and being 
joined by sereral Mahratta chiefs, and assisted by the Mogul nobles, 
set out upon his march, and arrived at Delhi in December 1771, 
The Vizir, Nujeeb ud Dowla, who had for so many years served the 
imperial family with faithfulness and ability, was now dead, and had 
left the government of Delhi in the hands of his son, Zabita Khan. 
The Emperor, on resuming the government of Delhi, from the son of 
Nujeeb ud Dowla, imagined that now he had offended that chief, no 
measures were to be kept with him, and therefore resolved at once to 
sicze upon his hereditary jaghire, or estate, of Saharunpore, which 
lay at a convenient distance from Delhi. In the expedition now 
undertaken against Zabita Khan, the Emperor’s commander was 
Mirza Nujeef Khan, a Persian, of royal extraction. By the united 
forces of the Emperor, under this man, and the Mahrattas, Zabita 
Khan was defeated, and driven across the Ganges, whither he waa 
closely pursued by his enemies. Nevertheless, he escaped, and took 
refuge in the camp of Sujah Dowla. His country, in spite of the 
Emperor, was taken possession of by the Mahrattas. 

The Rohillas, an Afghaun race, who had established themselvea 
between the Ganges and the mountains, and could, on an emergency, 
bring 80,000 men into the field, were now alarmed at the approach 
of tlie Mahrattas and the Emperor ; and opened negotiations with their 
ancient enemy, Sujah Dowla, Subahdar of Oude. The Subahdar 
had long desired some opportunity to strip them of a part of their 
territory, and thought the present conjuncture fiivoiirable to his views. 
He knew, however, that the Rohillas, who understood his character, 
would put no trust in him, and therefore made application to the 
English General, Sir Robert Barker, then marching toward Allaha- 
bad, to become guarantee for the fulfilment of his part of the compact 
to be entered into. As Sujah Dowla demanded a largo sum of money 
for clearing their country of the Mahrattas, the Rohillas were unwil- 
ling to negociato with him, and w'ere only at length induced to it by 
the interference of the English. It was, however, agreed that the 
Subahdar should be paid forty lacs of rupees for expelling the Mah- 
rattas from the Rohilla country, part on the performance of the con- 
dition, the remainder in three years. Understanding that internal 
dissensions would inevitably recal the Mahratta forces in a short time, 
Sujah Dowla made no effort to repulse them ; and, in the sequel, the 
Rohillas were compelled to treat with the Mahrattas, and pay them 
a sum of money to retreat out of their country. 

Having accomplished this undertaking, the Emperor and the Mah- 
rattas began to disagree. The former longed for some opportunity to 
break with hie dangerous allies; and the latter made proposals to 
Zabita Khan to compel the Emperor, for a sum of money, to restore 
his territoJT, and bestow on him the office of Emir ul Omrah, which 
his father nad enjoyed. The Emperor resisted these encroachments 
on his authority, and the Mahrattas, marching to Delhi, besieged him 
there, and taking the dty, after a respectable defence, (impelled him 
to submit to their demands, and likewise obtained fiom him the ceiiiosk 
aK3 
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of the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which had been guaranteed 
to him by the English. After this, they prepared to cross the 
Ganges. 

The Subahdar, now thrown into the utmost alarm, dreaded the 
union of the Rohillas with the Mahrattas, and engaged to'remit the 
forty lacs of rupees they had promised him, if they would now unite 
with him against the common enemy. Sujah £)owla likewise entreated 
the Bengal Government to succour him with a military force. He 
was in both points successful; both the Rohillas and the English 
united their forces with his. The cession of Allahabad to the Mah- 
rattas, by Shah Aulum, the English properly considered an act of 
necessity, and, to prevent the effect of that measure, threw a garrison 
into the place, and sent a member of Council to superintend the re- 
venue. Shortly after this, the Mahrattas retired, without coming to 
any decisive engagement. 

The Subahdar of Oude, in conjunction with Warren Hastings, 
now projected the reduction or extermination of the Rohillas. He 
had long cast a wishful eye on their country, and the English Gover- 
nor-General, knowing how eagerly he was bent on the design, en- 
gaged, in consideration of receiving forty lacs of rupees, and the 
expenses of the troops to be furnished the Nuwaub, to enter into his 
views, and concur in the destruction of a brave and independent 
people. Conscious that he was about to plunge into a nefarious trans- 
action, Hastings endeavoured, in his despatches home, to cover his 
motives by pretending the imperious necessities of the Company. A 
highwayman, apprehended for robbery and murder, has always the 
same plea in his mouth ; necessity drove him, he says, to tamper with 
the purses and lives of travellers ; had his finances been better, men 
might for him have traversed the King’s highway in peace. So rea- 
soned Warren Hastings. He did not pretend, not he, to criminate 
the Rohillas, or to justify, on abstract principles, their e.xtermination; 
it was enough for him that Sujah Dowla, who wished for the extinc- 
tion of the unhappy race, had money to bestow, and that the Com- 
pany's treasury w'as exhausted. It was not for him to think of 
justice and- principle, when the Directors were pressing him for 
remittances ; he had been sent out to India to improve the finances of 
the Company, not to weigh motives, and be nice about conscience and 
justice ; and he was resolved that the dividend of honourable Pro- 
prietors should not be reduced, if cutting the throats of a fe^ Rohilla 
people would prevent it. Tliese were his reasons for uniting with the 
Subahdar, and he pretended no others. The next transactjion, equal 
in injustice, though not in enormous atrocity, was the robbing the un- 
fortunate Emperor of the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which the 
English had guaranteed to hiui for his support, and the bestowing of 
them on tlie Vizir, This also was performed for money, the only 
motive to action at that time in British India. 

It was at Benares th|| lutings and Sujah Dowla hatched their 
a.trocious plans for robbing ine Emperor, and spilling the blood of thy 
Rohillas. From that placd they departed, the Vizir toward Delhi^ 
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the Governor-Gen^l to Calcutta, to concoct despatches, full of dis- 
guise and cunning, for the Directors. Communications between the 
Vizir and the Bengal Government had generally passed hitherto 
tliroiigh the medium of the military officers on duty in Oude. There 
was, however, a frankness in the military character, or some other 
good quality, which Hastings regarded as dangerous to his views. 
He procured the consent of the Council to the appointment of a pri- 
vate agent at the court of the Subahdar, who might be more entirely 
the instrument of the Governor-General’s projects. To fill this honour- 
able station, a Mr. Middleton was selected. 

Meantime, the Vizir, by an artful show of friendship and fidelity, 
had won upon the easy disposition of the Emperor, and procured his 
sanction and concurrence in the destruction of the Robillas, the half of 
whose territory was to be the reward of his criminal compliance. 
li[M)n this, the Vizir suddenly called upon the Governor-General for 
the aid he was to furnish him against that devoted people ; and, although 
the demand was somewhat unexpected just at that moment, so great 
was the alacrity of Warren Hastings to stain his hands with guilt, 
that he prevailed upon the reluctant members of Council to come into 
his designs; and, in January 1774, despatched the first portion of an 
English army towards Rohilcund, to perpetrate the most cold-blooded 
murder that was ever disguised under the name of war. The gallant 
llohillas did not decline coming to an engagement with their enemies ; 
but, on the contrary, with a courage and resolution which inspired the 
English commander with admiration, determined to devote themselves 
for their country, and attacked our army with a courage much sur- 
passing their skill, though in this quality they were by no means con- 
temptible adversaries. European art, however, prevailed over their 
undisciplined valour; after withstanding for hours a tremendous can- 
nonade, and seeing their General, with thousands of their comrades, 
fall upon the field of battle, these brave people were compelled to give 
way. They retreated as rapidly a.s possible towards the mountains ; 
and then, but not before, the worthy V^izir approached the field, and 
gave orders for the devastation of the country, the burning ot villages, 
the murder of every one who bore the name ot Rohilla; and these 
orders were executed with a nice punctuality which does little honour 
to the Hindoo character. 

Proceeding to Bissouly, a city in the centre of Rohilcund, the 
English found there Nujeef Khan, who had come with the imperial 
army to assist in the reduction of tlie Rohillas. That having, how- 
ever, been accomplislibd before his arrival, the Vizir eagerly seizM 
the occasion to defraud the Emperor of bis share of the spoil ; and, 
although perfectly aware of the solemn treaty which had been entered 
into, the Bengal Government shamelessly confessed that they would 
abet the Vizir in his impudent injustice. There still remwned one 
Rohilla chief unsubdued, and so soon as Siyah Dowda had obtained 
the English to sanction his breach of faith juith the Emperor, he and 
his mercenary allies marehed against him. ’fhe Rohilla, ryzooua 
Khan, was posted advantageously at the roots of the mountains, near 
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Pattir Gur, and was expected ta offer a gallant raaiatance. Ncgotia« 
tion was therefore resorted to ; and, after considerable difficulty, it 
was agreed that, on surrendering half his effects to the Vizir, FyzoolU 
Khan should receive a jaghire of fourteen lacs and seventy-five thou- 
sand rupees, in Rohilcund. Such was the end of the first Rohilla 
war. 

The next transaction to be related was of a kindred character. It 
will be remembered, that for the grant of the revenues of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, the Company were annually to pay twenty-six 
lacs of rupees into the imperial treasury. When the Directors learned 
that Shah Aulum had made use of the Mahratta arms to establish 
himself on the throne of his ancestors, they considered it a plausible 
excuse for withholding his pension, — for it is true that the descendant 
of the antient sovereigns of Hindoostan now subsisted upon a pension 
grudgingly granted him by a Company of Tea-dealers in London. 
It was by such acts as these, — by pilfering from the Nuwaub of Ben- 
gal half his revenue ; by selling to the Vizir the Rohillas for forty lacs; 
the provinces of Corah and Allahabad for fifty more ; and by plunder- 
ing the Emperor of twenty-six lacs per annum, that Warren Hastings 
was enabled to satisfy the avarice of the Directors, and to purchase 
himself a statue in the India House.* 

Parliament had ordained, that the new constitution it had framed 
for India, should commence from the Ist of August 1774. But as all 
the members of Council did not arrive at Calcutta before the 26th of 
October, it w^aa on that day that the first meeting of the Board took 
place. This first meeting was marked by dissension. The Governor- 
General was thought to have behaved coldly towards hia colleagues ; 
they retaliated, by scrutinizing his conduct, and thwarting his views; 
and, as his contumelious manners had united a majority against him, 
they were enabled to do this effectually. Considering its motives and 
character, the Rohilla war was condemned by the new members of 
Government, Intelligence had not yet arrived of the treaty witli 
Fyzoolla Khan; and believing therefore that a war of a doubtfiil 
complexion Remanded their attention, they required that the whole 
correspondence between the Governor-General, the Agent at the 
court of the Vizir, and the Commander of the Forces, should be laid 
before them, A part of this correspondence Mr. Hastings consented 
to produce ; but the remainder, described to be of a private na- 
ture, would be w’ithheld. This w’ould not satisfy the Councillors; 
they suspected that some atrocious secret was at the bottom of the 
Governor- General’s reluctance, and peremptorily demanded a full 
disclosure. In this demand, they w'ere afterwards seconded by the 
Directors themselves ; but the letters hidden must have contained 
something of a very dark and nefarious nature, for no authority could 
ever wring them from the hands of the culprit. 

Three out of the five Memjrers of Council being n6w opposed U 

^ v; V" ^ 

t Where !t still Stands, as if villainy and perfidy personified were the house 
hold f{od of the Honourable Company. 
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the Governor-Generid, who was supported by Mr. Barwell only, the 
majority assumed the powers of Goveramcftt Stung by the insolent 
neglect and suspicious concealment of the Governor, they were 
hurried into rash measures, and behaved with too great warmth and 
inconsiderateness: they voted the immediate recal of Mr. Middleton, 
the agent at the Court of Oude; and, although condemning tlie 
Kohilla war entirely, directed the Comniander-in-Chief to demand 
of the Vizir immediate payment of the forty lacs of ru})ees, though 
they were ignorant whether or not the war was concluded. They 
likewise ordered him to march, with all his troops, out of the Rohilla 
country, into the antient territory of Oude, and, if the Vizir refused 
to comply with their demands w'ithin fourteen days, to withdraw the 
troops entirely from bis sendee. Before the departure of these com- 
mands, news arrived of the treaty with Fyzoolla Khan, of the 
Vizir’s having paid fifteen lacs, and of the intended march of the 
English army into the borders of llohilcund. Hastings now requested 
the Members in opposition to suspend their demands, and to j)rocoed 
with more coolness and deliberation. But Ids motives were sus- 
pected ; and the instructions to the Commanderdn-Chief were no 
further softened, than that he was now directed to wait on the Vizir 
in his capital, and reckon the fourteen days from the date of his 
interview. These measures the Governor-General condemned as 
harsh and highly impolitic (he never thought of justice) ; and both 
parties represented their own proceedings, and those of their rivals, in 
tiieir despatches to the Directors, in the colours best suited to their 
views. 

To increase the discord and animosity that prevailed, Sujah Dowla 
died unexpectedly in the beginning of 1775, and was succeeded by 
his only legitimate son, Asoff ul Dowla, u})on whom the majority in 
Council immediately formed new designs, Mr. Bristow was ap- 
p*jinted to fill the place of Mr. Middleton at the Court of the Nuwaub; 
and it was determined to consider no part of the treaty with the late 
Nuwaub as binding, except that by which he agreed to pay certain 
sums of money to the Company. JSliould his succesgp^; need their 
aid, he was to purchase it with fresh sums. In reality, i. new treaty 
was entered into with the inexperienced young man, by which he 
engaged to yield up to the Coiupany the district of Benares, whose 
revenue amounted to twenty^two lacs and ten thousand rupees, and pay 
two lacgaod sixty thousand rupees per month for the assistance of the 
Company’s troops, besides all the former Vizir’s debts to the Com- 
pany. These imposi^ns, because not made by himself, Mr. Hastings 
condemned as inequitable (as in reality they were) ; but the Directors, 
ever delighting in the prospect of gold, expressed themselves singularly 
satisfied with the treaty, which, they said, appeared to promise them 
solid and permanent advantages, ^ 

The new Board of Administration, having been invited by Par- 
liament with a controlling power oVer the three Presidencies, very 
early demanded from eacn an account of its pohtical, financial, and 
commercial situation, and diwovered at Bombay a scene of difficulty 
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and di8(^der : the Mahratta sovereigns, or rajahs, were aceustomed 
to employ a council of eight Brahmins, who, distributed among them- 
selves the principal <^ce8 of state ; of this Council the chief's name 
was Peiskwak ; and, like the antient mayors of the palaca in France, 
this great functionary had now usurped the sovereign power, and con- 
fined the lawful Prince at Satarah, while ho himself carried on the 
business of government at Poonah. At the period to which we now 
allude, quarrels between the Peishwah and the Council of Brahmins 
had proceeded to open violence, and the Peishwah had been com- 
pelled to take refuge with Govind Row in the kingdom of Guzerat. 
The Guicawar, however, was himself engaged in a civil w’ar with his 
brother, when Ragoba (the Peishwah) arrived in his camp, and, 
therefore, could not, had he been inclined, have yielded him any 
effectual aid. Ragoba now turned his eyes towards Bombay, and 
offered terms of alliance to the English. They had just completed 
the ruin of the Nuwaub of Baroach, wdiom they had long been per- 
secuting for money, when Ragoba applied to them for assistance. 
This they regarded as a favourable accident ; for having been disap- 
pointed for many years in their attempts to obtain from the Mahratta 
Government the cession of Salsette and Bassein, an island and 
peninsula which commanded the entrance into the hay, it now ap- 
j)eared likely that the distreases of the Peishwah would place him 
entirely at their mercy. While tliey were negotiating with Ragoba, 
a rumour reached Bombay that the Portuguese were about to fit out 
an expedition to recover Salsette and Bassein, with their other lost 
possessions. This determined the policy of the Presidency : without 
waiting for the consent of the Peishwah, they seized forthwith upon 
the places in question, pretending to Ragoba that they did so merely 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Portuguese. Though 
the Peishwah was exceedingly anxious to obtain the aid of the 
English, and quite willing to make them very large concessions, he 
could not be prevailed upon to relinquish his right to Salsette and 
Bassein, but, instead, offered to cede to them large territories in the 
neighbouring of Surat 

It was c®TOg these proceedings that the letter from the Supreme 
Council in Bengal arrived, in the beginning of December 1774. In 
their answer, despatched the same month, the Presidency intimated 
their intention to aid Ragoba in the recovery of his authority, men- 
tioning also the acquisition of Salsette and Bassein.. In the mean- 
while, Ragoba was again defeated by liis enemies, the ministers, and 
compelled to fly from the field with only a sman body of horse. 'Fhis 
disaster, which happened before their treaty with the Peishwah was 
concluded, enabled the Presidency .to renew their applications for 
Bassein and Salsette, wliich were now no longer refused. A treaty 
was concluded in March 1775, by the terms of which Ragoba 
yielded up the 4e8ired places, with the Mahratta share of the revenues 
of Baroach, . the axno|^i-of tw^ty-two and a half lacs of 

rupees. ^ ^ ^ 

The English now despatched a small army, under command of 
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Colonel Keating, to the aBsistanoe of Ragoba and GoWnd Row; 
whose routed forces had made good their retreat to the fort of 
CopperwangCj about fifty coss from Cambay. Immediately upon the 
union of the troops, they marched towards the enemy, who were 
encamped on the Sabermatty ; and not being able to bring them to a 
decisive engagement, advanced towards the Deccan, in the hope of 
reaching Poonah before the commencement of the rains. The 
enemy, who constantly hovered upon their march, now perceiving 
their intention, gave them battle on the plains of Arras ; and though 
the English were victorious, their success cost them extremely dear. 
Eighty men, tw'o hundred sepoys, and seven officers, fell in the en- 
gagement, Notwithstanding this success, the Peishwah s troops, to 
whom large arrears of pay w'ere due, refused to advance across the 
Nerbiiddah till their demands should be satisfied ; and the season of 
the rains being at hand, the English retired into quarters at Dhuboy, 
a large fortified city, about fifty miles from Baroach, while Ragoba 
encamped about ten miles distance at Bellapoor, on the river Dahder. 
Perceiving the fortunate turn Ragoba’s affairs were now likely to take, 
Futty Sing, Govind Row’s rebellious brother, entered into an alliance 
with the Peishwah. Govind Row had been already satisfied by the 
])romi8es of Ragoba. Futty Sing confirmed the grants which had 
l)een made to the English in the Guicawar dominions, made other 
large concessions, and engaged besides to furnish twenty-six lacs of 
rupees for carrying on the war. 

These transactions embroiled the Bombay Government with the 
Supreme Council of Calcutta; not that the Members of Council 
disapproved of the course pursued, considered in itself ; they were 
offended merely because an inferior Presidency bad presumed to 
proceed in an important business without their orders, lijmn re- 
ceiving intelligence, therefore, of the negotiation with Ragoba, they 
returned answer, forbidding the Bombay Government to conclude 
the treaty begun ; and afterwards wrote another letter, |>eremptorily 
commanding them to cancel it when concluded, to withdraw what 
troops they might have despatched to the aid of the Pe^wah, and to 
enter into a treaty with his enemies, the Mutseddies. ^wicl further, 
lest they might be disobeyed in this point, it was resolved to send, 
direct from Calcutta, a minister to treat with the Mutseddies ; but 
lest Ragoba should, in the meanwhile, have succeeded, a letter for 
that Prince also was delivered to their agent, w’ho, in such case, was 
directed to treat with him. 

When these thiiigs%ecame known at Bombay, the Governor and 
Council of that place remonstrated warmly with the Supreme Council 
on the disgrace put upon them, by compelling them to breach of 
treaty; and in the hope that the Bengal Government might still sub- 
mit to reason, despatched a deputy to Calcutta to represent the mat- 
ter to the Supreme Council anew. Tlje majority, however, could not 
be moved ; all they would consent to, was to make sonle stipulations 
in favour of Ragoba, and to allow him retreat at Bombay, in case 
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of personal danger. Nevertheless, their notions were qmckiy altered 
on the arrival of their agent at Poonah. The Mutseddies conducted 
themselves in the most haughty manner, and, suppodng that fear was 
the motive which induced the Supreme Council to h^otiate with 
them, even proceeded to insolent menaces. On receivinig this intelli- 
gence, the Supreme Council instantly changed their tone, and deter- 
mined at once to maintain the pretensions of Ragoba, and to keep 
possession of Salsette, re- demanded by the Mutseddies, a place for 
the seizure of which they had previously condemned the Bombay 
Government in the most pointed manner. To render the wliole 
transaction completely absurd, the Mutseddies now softened their 
pretensions, consented to yield up Salsette to the English, (who were, 
however, to relinquish Bassein,) and likewise to guarantee several 
other advantages to the Company. Betrayed by his allies, and de- 
serted by his troops, Ragoba retired to live in obscurity at Surat, with 
only 200 attendants. A treaty was now concluded with the Mabrattas, 
upon terms much less advantageous than those formerly obtained of 
Ragoba, by the treaty which the Supreme Council had compelled 
the Bombay Government to cancel ; and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, and one which must have given much pain to the majority, 
that immediately upon the conclusion of this treaty, letters from the 
Directors arrived, approving entirely of that which had formerly been 
transacted by the Bombay Government. 

During the summer of 1776, the attention of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was again drawn to the affairs of the imperial Court: it was 
reported that the Emperor, the Mahrattas, the Seiks, and the Roliillw, 
had entered into a league to invade the dominions of Asoff ul Dowla, 
who had been compelled, by pecuniary distress, to disband a portion 
of his forces, and whose weak and vicious character was incapable of 
effort or decision. Nujeef Khan, formerly Commander-in-Chief to 
the Emperor, was now in possession of a precarious sovereign^ in 
the Jaat country; and with him the English were solicitous to form 
an alliance. There were, however, certain difficulties to be removed, 
and the nefociation was protracted or suspended. Asoff ul Dowla, 
for servicefc^ry opportunely performed, was now honoured with the 
name of Vizir ; the reality no longer existed. 

While these affairs were transacting, a new subject of contention 
among the Members of Council arose : Tillook Chund, Rajah and 
Zemindar of Burdwan, lately deceased, had left his son and suc- 
cessor, a minor only nine years of age, under the guardianship ot nis 
widow, called the Ranee of Burdwan. The English, however, h^ 
intruded themselves into the offices of the zemindary, arid removed 
her son from under her authority. Offended at the indipi^» 
moreover perceiving that corruption was practised by the chief Dewan 
in the administration of the revenue, who, through bribery, had 
obtained the sdpport of the British Resident, she presented a pcUtion 
to tlie Bengal Goveraraent, in December 1774, setting forth n 
iiyuries, and namiug the guUty individuals. The majority in Councu, 
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giving credit to the compkdnta of the Ranee, resolved to recal tlie 
Resident, and permit the Ranee and her son to repair to Calcutta, 
Hastings and Mr. Barwell opposed them, pretending a regard for 
justice, which; they said, the majority designed to violate in the 
person of the Resident. Early in January 1775, a letter from the 
Resident himself arrived, in which the Ranee was described as an 
artful and dangerous person, and the writer as every thing amiable 
and virtuous. In the accusations of bribery preferred by the Ranee, 
Hastings himself, and several other servants of the Company, were 
implicated. It was not possible, however, tm^provo incontestibly that 
these individuals had received the money ; it was only clear that 
some one had received it, and the strongest presumptions were 
against them. Hastings was now no longer mild and cool ; but, 
because his colleagues had dared to listen to the accusations of the 
Ranee, pronounced them to be his accusers, and, therefore, incapable 
of acting as judges of his conduct ; and shortly afterwards, upon their 
resolution to compliment the Ranee with the insignia of office, dis< 
solved the Council, and quitted the chair. This did not interrupt the 
business of Government ; his adversaries voted the first Member of 
Council into the chair, and continued their proceedings. 

Another charge of bribery was now preferred against the Governor- 
General : the Phousdar of Hoogly was paid 72,000 rupees as his 
annual salary ; of this it was now asserted that Hastings received 
36,000, and his banyan, or Native secretary, 4000 more. The author 
of tlie accusation offered to discharge the office for 32,000 rupees, 
the sum hitherto retained by the Phousdar, and thus exempt the 
Company from the payment of 40,000 rupees, annually paid in 
bribery to the Governor- General and his secretary. I'he majority in 
Council were satisfied with the evidence produced, though Mr. 
Hastings vehemently protested against their competency to institute 
inquiries into his conduct, and, as before, dissolved the Council, and 
retired with his solitary coadjutor, Mr. Barwell. The Phousdar, how- 
ever, was removed from his office, and another appointed in his stead, 
at the reduced salary of 36,000 rupees annually. j . 

Next followed the celebrated transaction with Be^m, 

which was first brought to light by Mr. Grant, accountant to the Pro- 
vincial Council of Moorshedabad, It was found that the Begum had 
received nine lacs and sixty-seven thousand six hundred and ninety- 
three rupees more than she had expended or could account for. Ihe 
papers containing these accounts, and now laid before the Council, 
w ere obtained througlf the means of a clerk, formerly in the treasury- 
office of the Nuwaub. It w'as stated also, that large rewards had 
been offered to this individual by the Begum^s chief eunuch, to in- 
duce him to return the papers ; and the same applications, ns Mr. 
Grant was ready to assert upon oath, bad been made to himself. 
Mr. Hastings earnestly oppowd ail investi^don of the accounts of 
the Begum ; but the decision of the miy’onfy pfovailofft ^*^1 Mr. 
Goring was des|>atched to Moorshedabad with full ^powers to enter 
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into the most minute inquiry. The power hitherto ehjoyed by the 
Be§^im was transferred to Rajah Goordass, the son of Nuncoraar. 
Upon investigation, the papers appeared to be authentic; the Begam 
herself acknowledged that she had given a lac and a Half of rupees to 
Mr. Hastings, and the same sum to Mr. Middleton. TTie latter did 
not deny the recei{)t of the bribe, nor set up any defehce ; nor did 
Mr. Hastings deny receiving the money, but he endeavoured to 
screen himself by various subterfuges : he asserted that he had been 
induced to accept the sum in order to save the treasury of the Com- 
pany, from which hiig^xpenses, during his visit to Moorshedabad, 
must otherwise have been drawn. These expenses must, at this rate, 
have amounted to 2000 rupees per day, or 73,000/. per annum ; but, 
upon inquiry, it was found that the Company’s treasury had not been 
spared, 30,000 rupees having been drawn thence as travelling 
charges, besides a large amount for the expenses of his colleagues 
and attendants. This pretext, therefore, was unfounded and false. 

But the Governor- General now saw a more formidable personage 
advance among his accusers; it was the Rajah Nuncomar. On the 
11th of March 1776, he delivered a paper to the Council, in which 
he accused Mr. Hastings of bribery, in the afifair of Mohammed Reza 
and Raja Shitabroy, and also of having received other bribes, amount- 
ing to three lacs and a half, for the appointment of Munny Begum, 
and Nuncomar’s own son, Rajah Goordass. He was to appear on the 
13th before the Council to substantiate these charges. But Warren 
Hjistings did not choose to confront his accuser; he protested against 
the authority of the Council; and, as before, pronounced the Council 
dissolved, and, together with his faithul coadjutor, Mr. Barwoll, 
quitted the Board. The majority, however, proceeded. When Nun- 
comar came before them, he stated what sums he himself had paid 
the Governor-General ; named the persons who were present ; and 
produced a letter from Mudny Begum to himseli, in which she men- 
tioned having given the Governor-General two lacs of rupees. The 
amount of these bribes, the Council now required Mr. Hdstings to 
refund to the Company ; but he denied their authority, and refused 
an answer. 

The Governor- General now became sensible, however, that some- 
thing more than mere contemptuous silence was necessary to preserve 
his authority and reputation ; he was conscious, too, that he could 
not face the accusations of Nuncomar; there was, therefore, no course 
left but to seal the lips of his accuser by death. A plot was quickly 
hatched against the witness, which, to save appearances as much as 
jwssible, was at first made to aim at two other individuals. The 
indictment, at the instance of the Governor-General, Mr. Barwell, 
Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Hastings’s secretary, and the Native agent of 
finance, charged the Hftjah and his accomplices with a certain con- 
spiracy against the prosecutors. Uponr examination, one of the indi- 
viduals was discharged, and all the prosecutors, except the Governor- 
General and Mr, Vansittart, lykhdrew* Nuncomar and his associate 
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were held to bail, and the affair failed to produce the desired result. 
However, the maa who ,had presumed to give evidence against a 
Governor- General ww not to escape; he was now accused of forgery, 
committed to the common jail, tried by a jury of Englishmen, con- 
victed, and hanged I Thus Warren Hastings removed his acciiser. 
The name of the Judge who condemned Nuncomar (lor, like that of 
Jefferies, it desen'es to go down to posterity) was Impey; a name 
which nothing can ever obliterate from the memory of the Hindoos 
or induce an historian of India to bury in kindly oblivion. * 

Had Nuncomar been guilty of the crime with^which he was charged, 
still punishment could not justly have been inflicted on him, according 
to our laws, since the statute which created the Supreme Court and 
its powers, was not made public till 1774, four years after the date of 
the pretended forgery; and, if he could not be capitally punished by 
our laws, still less by those of Hindoostan, since forgery is not placed 
by them, whether Moslem or Hindoo, among capital offences. Both 
Hastings and Impey endeavoured to set up some kind of defence, but 
sopliistry so miserable is not worthy of being recorded in history ; nnd 
if they managed, through the uncertainty of the law, to escape condign 
j^unishment, they could not manage to screen their characters from 
the Judgmedt which impartial history will irreversibly pronounce 
against them. 

From legal assassination, the Governor-General again proceeded to 
inferior offences. In 1772, a regulation had been made under his 
authority, by which all collectors, and servants of collectors, were for- 
bidden to farm any lands, or be security for any farmers. Tlie reason 
that if they did, no competitors would come forward, and the 
Company’s revenues would be defrauded. Notwithstanding this re- 
gulation, Mr. Hastings permitted his banyan, or secretary, to hold 
lands, the rent of which amounted, 'in 1777, to fourteen lacs and 
eleven thousand three hundred and forty-six rupees, upwards of 
141,000/, sterling ! • 

'I'he removal of Munny Begum now made it necessary to appoint 
another superintendent over the affairs of the Nuwaub; and as the 
Directors were not satisfied with the conduct of Nuncomar, they com- 
manded his son, Rajah Goordass, to be removed, and Mohammed 
Reza to be substituted in his place. Their order was conceived in a 
confused and vague manner ; they confounded distinct offices; and, 
through ignorance, directed what they did ngt intend to be done. 
However, their servants contrived, from their local knowledge and 
experience, to apprehend their meaning; and the ni^ority, in op^i- 
tion to the will ox the Governor- General, restored the office of Naib 
fiubah, and 'bestowed it upon Mohammed Reza Khan. 
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TH^ HARBOUR LIGHT. 


At Ramsgate, Sfaorebam, and other towns on the coast, a light is hoisted 
at night, when there is a sufficient depth of water for ships to enter the 
harbour* 


Over the waves 
Tlie wild winds sweep, 

Loud the storm raves 
O’er the sullen deep ; 

We hear the dash 
Of the breakers roar. 

We see them flash 
On the near lee shore : 

Star of the Seaman ! when wilt thou rise 
To break this gloom of seas and skies ! 

Harder it blows, 

But she still rides brave, 

And shakes from her bows 
The broken wave ; 

Hold but a while 
True anchors fast, 

And at morn we ’ll smile 
O’er the dangers past : , 

Star of the Seaman !— bright and warm— 

Rise like Hope’s rainbow through the storm. 

We part, great Heaven I 
We drive I — we drive I 
Life’s bonds are riven, 

Tis vain to strive ; 

’Midst the tempest’s jar, 

’Midst rock and warn, 

Where the breakers war, 

Is our hour come — 

God — ^we are safe ! — see the blessed light 
Of the harbour rise through the gloom of night ! 

V!ast loose all sail, 

Till the quivering mast 
Strains to the gale 
As it thunders past ; 

Hard down 1— hard down I 
See the lights appear 
,0/ the welcome iovm I 
, No^— near, boy I— near— 

Odr danger h^ passed like a fHghtful dream, 

Star of the Mariner I— bless thy beam ! 

Bernard Wycliff*. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BURKE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, April 15, 1826. 

Tnti account (p. 98) of * Mignet s History of the French 
Revolution,' has carried me back, through the various fortunes and 
events of more than thirty years, to that interesting period when I was 
associated with not a few active and enlightened politicians, of whom 
the survivors are now reduced to a very scanty remnant. I then not 
only read but listened to “ the fanatical declamations of Burke," 
dignitied as they were by his mighty but ill-devoted powers of elo- 
(pience ; for he was largely accomplished, Uke the poet’s Belial: 

— — — his tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the^orse appear 
Tile better reason. 

Among these exhibitions, I especially recollect, as if it had occurred 
hut yesterday, his loud lament, even like 

Ocean into tempest wrought, 

when he referred, on a memorable occasion, to the fall of “ the King's 
Castle," for with that appropriate designation he was fond of compli- 
menting the Bastile. 

It was, I well remember, on May 11th, 1792, when I visited the 
gallery of the House of Commons, while Mr. box was denouncing 
Protestant 'persecution^ in a style of argumentative eloquence suffi- 
cient to persuade all except a Minister’s majority, a Court of Leaden- 
hall-street Directors, or a bench of Bishops, His clients were the 
Unitarians, whom William III,, a pretender to liberal principles, had 
left exposed to rigorous penalties inflicted by two statutes, which 
appear to have as readily received the royal assent as the order for the 
massacre of Glencoe, and remained on record, among too many dis- 
creditable transactions of that over-vaunted reign. 

These religionists claimed the honour of enrolling in their number 
the names of Price and Priestley, whose disinterested atta^ment to 

the public cause had earued the rancorous hatred of the 

crpectant. The Unitarians also, while they rejected, asAnti-chnstian, 
some favourite dogmas of established churches^ generally regarded 
with apj)robation the principles which were then intruding their influ- 
ence on the despotic regime of some established Governments. Ihua 
the champion of the Bastile would easily connect the caw of the 
English Unitarians, clmming relief from religious persecution, with 
that of the French people demanding civil liberty. Yet, as it has been 
justly remarked by an unceremonious biographer, ® 

jpct of debate might be. whether religious or pohUCal, Mr. Burkes 
ingenuity could always find means of introducing his 
tile French revolution," On this occasion, after the Orator had vio- 
L'ntly assailed the English Unitarians, for the Uberal poUtical senti- 
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ments which some of them had then lately expressed in public^ I heard 
him close a large collection of charges against the French revolution- 
ists, by solemnly declaring, that they had destroyed the King's 
Castle” 

This royal castle, Mr. Fojt^ during hi^ powerful reply, thus apos- 
trophised, in the well-known lines of Cowper : - - ^ 

Ye horrid tow’rs, the abode of broken hearts ,* 

Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 

Tliat monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music, such as suits their sov’reign ears, 

The sighs and groans of miserable men 1 
There 's not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fall’n at last.— 

Yes,” added Mr. Fox, looking at Mr. Burke, who saf just below 
him, “ there is an English heart, and, I am sorry to say, it is the 
heart of that honouraUe gentleman.” I am more induced to state 
these particulars, because, so far as I have observed, justice has not 
been often done to the strikingly happy manner in which I saw and 
heard Mr. Fox apply the quotation. 

Mr. Hayley, in his ‘ Life of the Poet,’ (4to. ii. 236,) fimarks, that 
“ Cowper felt the full value of applause, when conferred , by a liberal 
and a powerful mind. I had,” he proceeds, a singularly pleasing 
opportunity of observing the just sensibility of his nature in this point, 
by carrying to him, in one of my visits to Weston, a recent newspaper, 
including 5ie speech of Mr. Fox, in w'hich that accomplished orator 
had given new lustre to a splendid passage in the ‘ Task,’ by reciting 
it in Parliament.” 

Now I am reverting to this tale of other times,” you will, I dare 
say, excuse me if, “ narrative wdth age,” 1 here record my recollec- 
tion of two English hearts which bpat in unison with those of the 
amiable Poet, and the philanthropic Orator. A friend of mine visited, 
in 1790, the ruins of the Bastile, from whence he brought a few frag- 
ments, with which he designed to ornament a summer-house. On 
this occasion, another friend wrote, con amove ^ the following lines, for 
an inscription, which I now bring out from one of the cells of memory, 
in which they have lodged for the last five-and-thirty years: 

Ye who, by Fancy led, delight to trace 
Each scene where Sculpture did her Athens grace; 

By History’s torch illumined, who explore 
Her time-worn steps on Tyber’s classic shore. 

Approach 1 for oft as wakes the generous mind 
To virtue, and the bliss of human kind,; 

Oft as compassion asks, yet dreads to know, 

Bastile 1 the secrets of thy house of woe, 

These shapeless stones a transport shall impart, 

Beyond the ini^c ener^ of art : 

For, lo I. they tell how Justice claims her sway, 

And guilty dungeons open to the day; 

Tow’rs, that for ages braved the observant sky, 

Whose echoes mock’d the captive’s hopeless sigh. 
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Sink, at her sovereign word, to rise no more : 

Let man rejoice, though priests and kings deplore. 

I have now before me, though I must resei^^e the use of them to 
another occasion, two interesting documents, printed before the revo- 
lution. They disclose a few » secrets of the prison-house.’' The 
mighty lumber are reserved to be disclosed when the oppressor and 
the oppr^ed shall meet together before an impartial tribunal, where 
“ names of awe and distance here,” must rank witli common 
men. 

PopuLAitis. 


PHItLIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The following particulars, regarding th^se valuable islands, aro 
drawn from a statistical work published at Manilla in 1820, an 
abstract ol which has been inserted in that ably-conducted publication, 
the Singapore Chronicle : — 

“ The revenue of the Phillippincs amounts to 1,466,610 Spanish 
dollars, and is made up of such articles as the following : a poll tax on 
the natives of the country, commonly called the coniribuciori, amount- 
ing to 70107 Spanish dollars, a monopoly of tobacco amounting to 
357,288 dollars ; a capitation taxon the Chinese, amounting to the ex- 
orbitant sum of six dollars a head, &c., with custom house duties, 
among which are included a duty on the exportation of bullion. The 
impolicy and unproductiveness of such a system of taxation will readily 
occur. There exists no land-tax, but in room of it a poll-tax, com- 
paratively trifling in its amount, as highly unpopular in the Phillip- 
pines as capitation taxes have alwajs been in every age and 
country. The subjects of the European Government of Java amount 
to about the same number as those of the .Spanish Phillippincs ; and 
Java can scarcely be said to be either more fertile or more favourably 
situated than Luconia and its dependent islands, yet tho revenue of 
Java, for the corresponding period quoted for the Phillippincs, 
amounted to very near ten times as much; which shows how much 
more skilful is the system of taxation established in that country, 
since it cannot be alleged that it is either more burdensome or more 
unpopular.” 

“ The Phillippines are divided into thirty-one provinces, sixteen 
of which are situated in the islands of Luconia, and fifteen in the 
snialler islands, including the Mariannas. The total population is two 
millions two hundred and forty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
li%-two; of this number, 137,622 belong to the great island of 
Luconia, giving about forty-five inhabitants to the square mile ; a 
rate which shows it to be much less populous than Java, which, to 
the best of our recollection, has more than double this density of 
inhabitants. The contrast is still stronger with the British provinces 
in Hindoostan, some of which, as will be seen by an able andenginal 
Oriental Herald, VoU 9. 2 L 
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paper on the subject by Mr. Baillie,in the ‘ Asiatic Researches/ have 
a density of population as 4-5-6-7, and even more, to one, beyond 
Luconia. The next most populous island is Panay, which contains 
292,760 inhabitants; after which comes Zebu, which contains 
108,426,; Samar, 57,922^; Leyte, 40,623, and Negroes, 35,445; 
the Spanish establishments on the great island of Mindanao amount to 
50,823 ; and the population of the Marianna Islands is no mot^ than 
5,349. 

“We have now to glance at the ingredients of this population, 
It is composed of the following parts : — Europeans ; Spaniards ; 
Creole Spaniards ; Spanish Mestizos ; Indian Mestizos ; Mohamme- 
dans of Western India; Negroes of the Phillippines converted to 
Christianity; Chinese converted to Christianity, and unconverted 
Chinese ; with Natives of all tribes. The Europeans of all descriptions 
amount to no more than 2837, or to a seven hundred and ninety-third 
part of the whole population ; the people of colour to 6170 ; and the 
whole Chinese to 6201, «f whom 1669 are Christians. The Native 
population consists of a great number of distinct tribes, of which the 
most considerable are those of Luconia, called Tagala, Parapaflga, 
Pangasinan, Yiocos, and Cagayan. A large proportion of the Native 
inhabitants have been converted to the Catholic religion, which isthe 
common bond between them and the Spaniards, and the great means 
by which the latter, so deficient in physical strength, have been able 
to maintain the government of the country for so many ages. tJpon 
the whole, the inhabitants of the Phillippines are the most bold and 
energetic of the people of the Asiatic Archipelago. The great bulk 
of them are of the same brown race so widely scattered over these 
islands ; but the Phillippines have also a considerable share of the 
negro race. 

“ The population of the Phillippines appears, under the Spanish 
rule, to be increasing with considerable rapidity. In 1805, the Na- 
tive inhabitants, as estimated by the census for the poll-tax, amounted 
only to 1,739,205; in 1815, it amounted only to 1,739,275 ; in 1815, 
it amounted to 1,927,840. At this rate, according to the table con- 
structed by Mr, Bridge of Cambridge, it would double itself in about 
seventy years. The doubling period appears much more favourable 
when estimated by the proportion of births to deaths, according to 
the tables of 1818, and is no more than forty-five years for the whole 
Country. In particular provinces, it is as low as thirty-eigh^ but in the 
town of Manilla, and the surrounding country, it rises to ninety. By 
the same tables, the following important facts are exhibited The 
proportion of marriages to the whole population is as one to ninety- 
three ; the births as one to twenty-seven ; and the mortality an one 
to forty-seven ; the last a result which speaks very favourably of the 
Climate, as well as the habits and condition of the people. In the 
town of Manilla, however, we find the mortality to be aS great as 
one to twenty-seven, which is again counterbalanced by several of 
the provinces where it is as low as one in fifty-four, pointing to J 
degree of salubrity not inferior to some of the finest parts of finmpe. 
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A SECOND part of the * trAnsactiong of the Royal Asiatic Society* 
having at length issued from the press, after an interval of more tliaa 
twelve months since the date of their first publication, it becomes our 
duty on this, as on the previous occasion, to lay before our readers a 
brief analysis of its contents. In comparing the two parts with each 
other, we are bound to acknowledge, that there is in the present some 
diminution from that high standard which the tone and character of 
the earlier production had led us to anticipate for the labours of this 
Society ; but still there is ample room for indulging very Mattering 
expectations with regard to its future superiority. Thus, although we 
find no papers among the series now under consideration, at all com- 
parable to the ‘ Essay on the Philosophy of the Hindoos,* by Mr. 
Colebrooke, or to that on the Bhills, by Sir John Malcolm, — papers 
which added to the well-earned reputation even of the highly -talented 
gentlemen by whom they were communicated, — there are yet some 
which deserve an attentive consideration, and from which much 
valuable information may be gleaned. Among these, we would par- 
ticularly distinguish the ‘ Analysis of the Pancha Tantra,* the ‘ Ac- 
count of a Secret Association in China,* the ‘ Observations on Ele- 
phantiasis,’ and though last, not least, the able paper on the * V alley 
of the Setlej,’ which contains such extensive additions to our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the immense chain of mountains by which India 
is bounded on the north. Leaving these generalities, however, wo 
will at once proceed to particulars, taking up each of the papers in 
the order in which it appears in the volume before in. 

Since the period when the discovery of the Hitopad^sa revealed to 
the world the origin of those antient fables which, through the 
medium, principally, of the Kalilali u Dumnah, became, during the 
middle ages, naturalized in the West, constituting the never-failing 
source whence the (rouveiirs of Normandy derived the materials of 
their fabliaux, and the tale-tellers, of later days and other cou^ntries. 
some of their choicest morceaux, the attention of those who delight 
in tracing the history and progress of fiction has been directed to the 
further development of those hidden stores which might be expected 
to throw *a new light upon the obscurest portions of their favounte 
pursuit. The curiosity excited, in the first instance, by Sir Willi^ 
Jones, was soon gratified, in a manner that left little to be desired, by 
Mr. Wilkins's translation of the newly-discovered volume ; but the 
interest awakened by it was not suffered to subside, and the cntic^ 
observations of M. de Sacy, and the edition of the entire text by 
Mr. Colebrooke, have succeeded in keeping it alive up to the present 
moment. This extensive collection of Apologues has consequently 
become familiar to the literati of Euroj^, by whona it 
•regarded as the txue and original basis of those delightful ficoons 
2L2 
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which, variously modified and embellished, still continue to contribute 
to the entertainment of the nations of the West equally with those of 
the East. This claim, however, so far as regards its ori^nality, has 
frequently been disputed in favour of another work, the ‘ Pancha 
Tantra,’ which seems now to be clearly ascertained to be of earlier 
date, and to have served moreover as the quarry from whence the 
Arabian compiler drew the materials of the Kalilab u Dumnah, to 
which, in fact, it bears, in many points, a far more striking resem* 
blance than the Hitdpadesa. This latter consideration renders it, 
perhaps, a matter of some regret that the earlier work was not lather 
selected for translation, which may now be considered as precluded, 
with regard to it, by the general similarity of the two collections, 
although the differences which characterize the * Pancha Tantra’ are 
such as to establish its claim to superior interest, as well as to higher 
antiquity. Under these circumstances, and fully sensible that entire 
translations of both would but consist, for the most part, of needless 
and fatiguing repetitions, those who take an interest in the subject 
cannot but feel deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson, the learned and 
zealous Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for his ‘ Analysis of 
the Pancha Tantra, illustrated with occasional Translations’ of the 
most striking passages and tales peculiar to that work, which forms the 
first article in the present part of the Transactions. To follow the 
author through this comprehensive Analysis, would occupy more 
space than we can spare from more important matter, and would 
hesides afford so very imperfect an idea of his work, that we must 
refrain from entering into the subject, merely observing, that it is one 
from which those readers who feel the powerful charm derived from 
its exhaustless interest, will extract considerable information, as well 
as amusement. Bu^ we cannot turn from this paper without noticing 
the sound and liberal feeling evinced by Mr. Wilson on this as on 
other occasions, in lending the sanction of his name, and the aid of 
his pen, to the infant labours of Societies, which too many in his 
situation would have regarded with a jealous eye, as the competitors 
and rivals of their own more antient institution, but in which he has 
shown that he only sees honourable and useful coadjutors engaged in 
one common and laudable pursuit. 

The next article consists of an account of three ‘ Inscriptions upon 
Rocks, in South Bihar, described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and 
explained by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq.,’ who candidly admits, that he 
“ observes little interesting in them besides the names and the dates, 
circumstances with which it is not our purpose to weary the patience 
of our readers. This is follow'ed by a paper on a similar subject, by 
Major Tod, entitled, ‘ Comments on an Inscription upon Marble, at 
Madhucarghar, and three Grants inscribed on Cof^per, found at 
Ujjayani,’ accompanied by Notes from the pen of Mr. Colebrooke, 
who has also furnished translations of the three grants from the 
original plates presented to the Society by Major Tod, and of which 
lithographic fac-similes are given. The profound research and 
critk^ acumen which characterize these gentlemen, will always 
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coiDin&nd a confidence almost implicit in their illustrations of the 
Histoiy and Antiquities of India ; but the desultory nature of the 
paper before us, the object of which is to deduce from all accessible 
sources of information, the names and order of succession of one of 
the four great Rajpoot families which ruled in the north of the Penin- 
sula of Hindoostan, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, precludes 
the possibility of ofiering, in a few words, an intelligible synopsis of 
its contents, which, after all, possess little of general interest. 

Mystery is generally the parent of curiosity ; but sometimes the 
converse of this proposition takes place, and a morbid curiosity creates 
for itself mysteries which have no existence in fact. Those who are 
willing to see, in every harmless association, the elements of civil 
discord and of the ruin of states, can always find plenty of materials 
for the construction of a system, of which the Society to whom it is 
attributed, and who are supposed to make it their rule of action, may 
be as ignorant as the most utter stranger to their tenets. It would 
seem that the Chinese Government, whose paternal feelings are put 
forth with as much ostentation, and apparently with as much truth, 
as those of some Continental governments, entertains, in common with 
the latter, and probably from the same common cause, a great horror 
of secret associations; and this feeling necessarily produces, through 
the agency of those who are ambitious of courtly honours, or covetous 
of more substantial rewards, the discovery of conspiracies and asso- 
ciations without number, which, but for this salutary vigilance on the 
part of the constituted authorities and their subordinate agents, might 
have gone on conspiring and associating to the end of the world, 
without creating the slightest alarm, or perpetrating the most trivial 
mischiefs. Whether Dr. Milne has been led away by a natural 
deference to superior authority, or by an uncontrollable love of the 
luarv'ellous, to depict, in the most frightful colours, the dogmas of a 
•Society of which he knew nothing, except from, the testimony of those 
who M'ere interested in giving it a bad name ; or whether he derived 
his information from credible witnesses, and has embodied in his 
narrative nothing but plain matter of fact, it is obviously impossible 
for us to determine. But when we consider the character ol the 
Chinese Government, the alleged nature and tendency of the Society, 
and, more especially, when we reflect that in countries nearer home, 
with the affairs and manners of w hich w'e are intimately acquainted, 
(Spain and Germany, for example.) charges of a nature exactly 
similar have been made against Societies whose objects were as 
remote as possible from the schemes of plunder and devastation im* 
puted to them, we cannot help inclining to the former opinion. 

Be this as it may, the learned and lamented author himself con- 
fesses that he offers the remarks contained in this ‘ Account of a 
secret Association in China, entitled the Triad Society,' “ not as the 
result of firm and unhesitating conviction, but as having a good deal 
of probability to support them, and as containing the substance of tlie 
1^ information procurable in his situation." It may be as well just 
to trace the outline of the Society’s tenets, form of government, &c.. 
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M Blotched Dr. Milne under this preliminar^f reaervaUon. lu die 
firit place, then, ita very name seems to be involved in obscu^, for 
of several which the learned Principal gives, he is at a loss TO<di to 
choose ; a difficulty which we may suppose, not without probability, to 
arise from various distinct soweties having been confounded tog^er, 
with the view perhaps to include them all in one common proscriptbn. 
He Hxes, however, upon San ho hwuy, i. e. “ The Triad Society, w 
the Society of the Three United,’^ and next proceeds to develop their 
object, which, he says, at first does not appear to have been pecu- 
liarly hurtful ; but, as numbers increased, the object degenerated from 
mere mutual assistance, to theft, robbery, the overthrow of regular 
government, and an aim at political power.” In the early part of the 
reign of the late Emperor, Kea King, this society, which was then 
exceedingly numerous, and bore the designation of T'heen te hwuy, 
i, fi. The Celesta-terrestrial Society,” had made great progress 
towards the attainment of its latter object, but its machinations were 
finally defeated, and the official report declared, “ that there wag not 
eo much as one member of that rebellious fraternity left under the 
wide extent of the heavens ” ; a broad assertion, which Dr. Mibe 
does not hesitate to call in question, maintaining,- on the contrary, 
that they continued to exist in secret, simply changing their name, 
for the purposes of concealment, to that by which the society is at 
present known. In foreign colonies, where political power is out of 
the question, he declares their objects to be plunder and mutual 
assistance, as well to enable their comrades to escape the bands of 
justice, as to relieve them from the pressure of distress. If their 
party happens to be very strong, individuals frequently put themselves 
and their property under the protection of the society, which is always 
afforded on the payment of an annual sum ; and, “ in such places as 
Java, Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, when a Chinese stranger 
arrives to reside for aqy length of time, he is generally glad to give a 
trifle of money to this brotherhood, to be freed from their annoyance, 
which is sometimes carried to very alarming lengths. ^ 

The government, such as it is, is said to be vested in three persons, 
called first, second, and third brothers; but of the laws, discipline, 
and internal management of the society, Dr. Milne has not been able 
to procure any certain information. I'lieir initiatory ceremonies are 
said to take place at night, in presence of an idol, to which offerings 
are presented, and before which the oath of secrecy, &c., consisting 
of thirty-six articles, is taken. This ceremony is performed by the 
candidate for initiation, standing between two ranks of members, 
holding their drawn swords over his head in the forin of an arch. 
They recognise each other by secret signs, of which mystical numbers 
(particularly the nupiber three) and peculiar motions of the fingers, 
file said to constitute the principal features. Their seal, a figure ot 
which is given, is of a quinquangular shape, enclosing two octagons, 
a square, and an oblong parallelogram, each having its appropriate 
characters, whicli are supposed to shadow forth the whole mystenes 
of the society. These characters, however, in their ordinary meaningt 
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present little that la mysterious ; but they are believed to hare an 
occult sense, intelligible only to the initiated. In their pretensions 
to great antiquity, which they affect to carry back to the “ first settle- 
ment of China in making benevolence and mutual assistance their 
professed object; in the ceremonies of initiation; in their ruling hre- 
thren; in their secret signs ; and in thmr maintenance of the doctrine 
of liberty and equality,” which ** some have affirmed,” says Dr. 
Milne, “ to be the grand secret of freemasonry,” the learned Doctor 
traces a resemblance between the San ho hwuyy and the society of 
freemasons, without, however, imputing to the latter, in the British 
empire at least, any of the dangerous principles which characterise 
the former. Whether they meet in lodges, he is unable to determine, 
but he believes the law of China, which punishes with death the crime 
of belonging to this society, to be too rigorous to admit of such a mode 
of association. Such is the bare outline of the information collected 
by Dr. Milne, which, it may be proper to add, appears to be supported 
by the silent testimony of Dr. Morrison, by whom the Paper is com- 


municated. , t ■ r 

Mr. Trant’s ^ Short Account of the Sauds, (a sect, the chief seats 
of which are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, and Furrukhabiid, and which in 
its customs resembles the Society of h riends in a remarkable degree, 
follows. The ‘ Extracts from Pekin Gazettes,’ which succeeds to 
this, hardly deserved the trouble which Mr. Davis has taken in trans- 
lating, and Sir G, T. Staunton ia communicating them to the Society. 
The (irat two derive perhaps some little interest at the present moment 
from their relation to the Bui mese frontier of the Celestial 

but they merely state, the one, that the tribute-bearer ot the 
Meeu-leen nation (a state which it appears borders both on Yuii-nan 
and Ava) is travelling peaceably homewards; and the other that the 
Viceroy of Yun-nan and Kwci-chow solicits to be excused from the 
usual triennial introduction to the Emperor, on the ground that his 
presence is necessary to superintend the u^atch-towers and lines ot 
communication forming on the frontier. The thn an as ex rac 
contains a proposition from the Viceroy of buli-kcen for restoring the 
equilibrium between silver and the copper currency, which had become 
greatly depreciated in that province in consequence oi an over issue. 
I'he remedy propo.sed and adopted is, that “ trom t e summer a 
year of the fourth of Taou-Kwang, (the name oi the J™; 

peror,) the mint should be shut, and all 

Ihe soldiers receiving their pay in silver, unt.l .W, 

silver and currency approach nearer to a par. 

Paper, are l.thograVic’^Sgures of the coins ot the s.x t ^ 

rei^iig dynasty, eLcuted in a style which proves 

and daily ‘“P^ing thi ^ 

scrupulous fidelity the most dimcult suDjec s n^v^l» 

It may be as well to notice in this place another art le b Mr D«j., 
although not immediately following in the reg«i ar Writing the 

This U entitled, • Eugraphia Sinensis, or f?-- 3 
Chinese Character with correctness, contained in ty 
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Example^ ; to which are prefixed, some Observatiooa on the Chiaeie 
‘Writing/ It is obviously of great importance that those who carry 
on an intercourse with the Chinese in their own language, shoi^ be 
capable of writing it with facility and elegance ; and we entertsdn no 
doubt that the work translated by Mr. Davis, and the illustratid&s of 
its rules, which occupy eight lithographic plates, each comprising a 
considerable number of characters, are well calculated to facilitate 
that object. It might perhaps with greater propriety have been pub- 
lished in a separate form, or in a work more peculiwly devoted to 
Chinese literature, such, for instance, as Dr. Morrison’s excellent 
‘ Miscellany,’ which would have ensured^ its more general diffusion 
among Chinese students; but even in its present situation it will 
doubtless be found serviceable. 

A * Memoir on Bundelkhund, by Captain James Franklin,^ is the 
next paper to which we shall call the attention of the reader. After 
tracing the boundaries of this extensive tract of country, comprising 
a surface of nearly 24,000 square miles, together with a population 
of about 2,400,000 inhabitants, the author proceeds to take a general 
view of its history. Commencing with the Chaudela race of sove- 
reigns, the most antient of which there is any existing record, he 
gives from the Chohan-rasa, (the favourite poetical chronicle of the 
Rajpoots, and which is familiar in their mouths as household 
words,”) all that can be collected on the subject of that dynasty, 
which was ovorthrown by the last Hindoo monarch of Delhi, just be- 
fore that kingdom itself fell a victim to the invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghizni. From the time of this celebrated conqueror to that of the 
no less celebrated Timour, a gap occurs which there are no materials 
to fill up. About this latter period, the province was overrun by a 
tribe of adventurous Rajpoots, under the command of a chief named 
Dewfida Bir, who founded the Bundcia dynasty, from which the 
country derives its appellation, and which continued to rule with in- 
creasing splendour down to the reign of Jehan Ghir. But a rebellion 
of the then reigning Prince served as a pretext, under colour of which 
the Mohammedan government took possession of his dominions ; and, 
although the warlike character and unconquerable spirit of the 
Bundelas speedily reinstated the legitimate successor, yet his pbwer 
was so completely shaken by its temporary suspension, that his teiri- 
tory became broken up into numerous petty states, each ruled by its 
own independent Rajah. Such was the state of affairs up to the com- 
mencement of the present century ; since w hich time, various circum- 
stances have contributed to place these states more or less completely 
at the disposal of the Company’s officers, (absurdly enough termed 
the British Government ;) and their immediate rule is now recognised 
over a large proportion, while their ** protection” is “ enjoyed” by the 
“ independent” governments which compose the remainder of tliis 
once powerful province. 

Bundelkhund is intersected by numerous rivers, none of which are 
navigable, neither do their waters naturally serve to fertilize the coun- 
try, which is reraajl^bly sterile. Captain Franklin notices, how- 
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ever, a great number of artificial lakes and reservoirs, constructed at a 
vast expense by former despotic and tyrannical rulers of the Bundila 
dynasty for the purposes of irrigation, which the nature of the soil 
imperiously demands. It is not stated that the present mild and pa- 
ternal Government has made any such provision tor the comfort of the 
inhabitants. A description of the different chains of mountains fol- 
lows ; and this is succeeded by a general outline of the surface of the 
country, which contains no forests, although a considerable portion of the 
lowlands, “ particularly in the Native States,” is covered with jungle. 
Many thousands of acres, which are thus suffered to lie waste, “ might, 
by ordinary means and management, be brought into cultivation ; but 
there is either a want of capital, or a want of confidence between the 
governing and the governed, which retards this desirable improve- 
ment.” Tlie consequence is, that, in times of scarcity, the lower 
orders of the population arc reduced to the necessity of subsisting on 
the fruit of the mahiia ; and even this, in seasons of extraordinary 
dearth, is sometimes mixed with the pounded bark of the katbal tree, 
to the deleterious effects of which, the miserable wretches who are 
reduced to the necessity of using it, are observed soon afterwards to 
fall victims. The diamond mines, w’hich are the exclusive property 
of the Rajah of Panna, appear to be nearly exhausted ; for, although 
adventurers are allowed to dig them on the payment of one-fourth 
of the produce to the Rajah, this privilege is rarely claimed. The 
iron mines, on the contrary, appear to be peculiarly rich, and the au- 
thor suggests to the Government the advantages oi employing a small 
capital ill working them, for the use of the magazine and arsenals, and 
thus affording constant employment to tlie wretched inhabitants, as a 
matter both of policy and philanthropy— ideas, however, which the 
Government of India appear to be incapable oPcombining. The ma- 
nufactures are of very trivial importance. 

Dr. Wbitelaw Ainslie’s ^ Observations on the Lepra Arabum, or 
Elephantiasis of the Greeks, as it appears in India,^ compose the 
most complete history that w'e have yet seen of that dreadful and dis- 
gusting malady. The details into which he enters on the predispos- 
ing causes, the progressive symptoms, and the mode ot treatment, de- 
serve, and will no doubt receive, tlie attentive consideration of the 
medical profession ; and more especially of such of its members as 
are immediately connected with India. As, bow’ever, this can hardly 
be considered the proper place for an examination of such a topic, we 
shall leave Dr. Ainslie s Paper to the test of professional investigation 
and experience, which alone can confirm or invalidate his opinions. ■ 

Tlie history of those among the successors of Alexander who, 
shaking off the dominion of the Seleucidm, succeeded in establishing 
for themselves independent kingdoms in the heart of Asia, is a subject 
involved in such deep and apparently impenetrable obscurity, as to 
have baffled the researches even of the most laborious and succewful 
cultivators of this department of science. Thus, in place of exhibit- 
ing any connected series of events, their inquiries have led to little 
nuire than the heaping together of h confused mass of conjectures 
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totally irreooncileable with each otber» and of whieh dia^f^ry of 
a new fact serves but to expose the futility, while it givea Hm to 
other theories, in all probability as unfounded as those which have 
gone before. In this state of utter uncertainty, we are not disposed to 
place any very positive reliance even on the opinions of Major Tod 
although we know of no authority to which we would yield a more 
willing deference on almost any subject connected with the north of 
India. ^ An Account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindoo Medals, found 
in India,' contributed by that gentleman, is chiefly remarkable for the 
varied and discursive comments which are applied to the illustration 
of two new coins of Apolfodotus and Menander, Princes of the Greek 
dynasty, which filled the throne of Bactria, or Balkh, and*ruled over 
an extensive territory beyond the Indus during a period of 120 years. 
The great variety of information, derived as well from Indian as clas- 
sic authors, which Major Tod has brought to bear upon this particu- 
lar point, may serve, at least, to show that the subject has not been 
exhausted by those who have preceded him in the hopeless task of 
developing the history of this remote period, and that much may even 
now be done towards reducing it to some intelligible system. But as 
it seems tolerably clear that the results to be anticipated from its fur- 
ther investigation, will be far, indeed, from compensating for the time 
and labour expended in its pursuit, we must be excused from entering 
further into the consideration of so obscure and unpromising a subject. 

'fhe Paper ‘ On the Valley of the Setlej River, in the Himlaya 
Mountains, from the Journal of Captain A. Gerard ; with Remarks 
by H, T. Colebrooke, Esq.’ which closes the present series, consists 
chiefly of an abstract of the diary of the progress made by the enter* 
prisiug traveller first named, and his brother, in their arduous survey 
during the summer of 1821. It is quite impossible, within the 
limited space which we can assign to an article like the present, to 
particularize the great number of places visited in the course of this 
stupendous journey, or even to give an adequate sketch of iu leading 
features. We must, therefore, abstain from entering into the subject, 
further than to notice a few of the results 'ad verted to in Mr. Cole- 
brooke’g remarks. These refer principally to the various elevations 
of the mountains and passes traversed in the course of the expedition ; 
the greatest height attained, during this excursion, being at the Ma- 
neran Pass, 18,612 feet above the level of the sea. An opportunity 
was also seized of measuring trigonometrically the elevation of Par- 
g^ul, the highest station visited on two previous journeys, and then 
calculated by the barometer to reach 19,411 feet; the trigonometrical 
observation gave a result of 19,442. Tiie difliculty of breathing, las- 
situde, and head -ache, consequent on the diminished density the 
atmosphere, appear scarcely to have been felt at a levss height than 
15,000 feet, numerous villages existing at an altitude of 13,000, in 
which no such sensations were experienced. The extreme limits of 
vegetation vary in different positions ; on the ascent of the southern 
slope of the snowy range, cultivation is not carried above the height 
ol 10,000 feet ; 1 1,800 feet may he reckoned the upper limit of forest, 
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and 12,000 that of bushes. But on advancine farthflr InM • 
tenor of the great chain, cultiTation extends to 13 600 feet- 
birch trees are met wtth at 14,000, and tama hiubw ; if ’ • ? 
excellent fire-wood, at 17,000 feet above the level Jf the ]ea ' Se™eS 
attempte were made to paee the line of boundary and pene ratoTmn 
Chinew Tartary, but without effect, the extome vi^uceoahe 
Chinew baffling aU the endeavours, and compelling them to relit 
qaah their object. Mr. Colebrooke concludes, by pointing out the 
valley of Gandhac River as one of those neexplored Mints which may 
be exp^lrf to be the most productive of valuable iuhirmation, and u 
he probaWe route by which the Dhawalagiri, or White M™nlaim 
the most stupendous of the whole range, may be approached j m.d 

97 ‘a"*,'*" f"!?"''® m be “ not less 

than 27,000 feet above the level of the sea.’' 


REMKAIBBANCE. 

Summer 'twRs— wlion first wc loved, 

Summer—but tlie sun that moved 
Through his hottest track ou high, 

Felt not fiercer fires than I. 

Shall we, shall we pause, and cast 
A look, love, on the life we jiast, 

When thy blue eye first I met. 

Blue as heaven, while morning yet, 

Drowsy on the eastern wave, 

Lingers near her natal cave ? 

Was it Fortune's golden hand 
Tliat wove our Hymeneal band ? 

Was it that which led us still 
To seek at eve the dusky lull, 

While the unmark’d stars above 
Twinkled ou our hallowed love f 
Did our young hearts not resemble 
Two streams o’er which the willows tremble, 

As they hurry down the brow 
Of some high mount, to meet below, 

While above them hangs the cloud, 

And the thunder muttering loud t 
Saw we aught before our wet, 

But the truth that we would meet, 

Would meet, though all life’s track beliind 
The meeting moment, we might find 
Stiewed wiUi piercing cares and ill, 

And gulfs of sorrow widening still ? 

We met — and, like a changing dream, 

Our path wa.s gilded by the beam 
Of brighter days, as on we moved, 

And blessed the hour when first we loved. 

^lojr. 
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LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,' — T he annexed Papers contain exact copies which I took 
from the original letters in the British Museum, (Ayscough). The 
writer, who had just attained the age of twenty-one, became so justly 
celebrated, that he has a place in all biographies ; yet the repetition 
of a few particulars respecting his early history cannot here be un- 
acceptable. 

William Petty, the ancestor of the Marquis of Lansdown, and from 
whom that nobleman, I am persuaded, deems it an honour to have 
descended, was born in 1623, at Riimsey, where his father was a 
small clothier. There, according to Wood, ( Athen. Oxon.), “ while 
a boy, he took very great delight in spending his time among artificers, 
as smiths, carpenters, joiners, &c., whose trades, in some respects, he 
understood so well, in short time, at twelve years of age, that he could 
work at them. At that time, *’adds Wood, “he went to the grammar 
school there." 

In his willi a MS. which I have read in the British Museum, 
Petty says, “ At the full age of fifteen years, I had obtained the Latin, 
Greek, and French tongues, the whole body of common arithmetic, 
the practical geometry and astronomy, conducing to navigation, dial- 
ling, with the knowledge of several mechanical trades. After this, 
I went to the University of Caen in N'ormandy ; and, upon my return 
to England, was preferred in the King’s navy, where, at the age of 
twenty years, 1 had gotten up about threescore pounds, with as much 
mathematics as any one of my age was known to have had." Wood 
says, that he “ maintained himself " at Caen “ with a little stock of 
merchandizing that he then improved." Mr. Graner relates, on the 
authority of a MS, in Mus. Ashmol.^ how “ he told Mr. Aubrey, 
that he was driven to great straits for money when he was in France; 
and that he had lived a week upon two or three pennyworth of 
walnuts." 

From the will it also appears, that Petty left England again in 
1643, and pursued his studies, especially the study of medicine, at 
Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris. In 1646, he returned to 
his father s house at Rumsey, bringing with him his brother, Antony, 
for whom he had provided abroad, with about ten pounds more than 
he carried out of England, having no doubt successfully occupied bis 
“ threescore pounds." 

Such then was William Petty at the date of this correspondence. 
How largely he acquired the goods of fortune, and the nobler riches 
of the mind, during the forty years w’hich succeeded, till his decease 
in 1687, I cannot venture to tell, even in the most summary way, 
within the limits to which I must now confine myself. 1 may possibly 
find another opportunity of pursuing a subject so attractive. 
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John Pell was much the senior of his correspondent. He was bom 
in Sussex, in 1610. “At thirteen years of age,” according to Wood, 
“ he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, being then as good a 
scholar as some Masters of Arts. He was of a strong and good habit 
of body, and therefore using recreations seldom or never, ho plied hU 
studies while others played.” He graduated in 1631, and “ then 
understood, besides Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, 
French, Spanish, High and Low Dutch.” In 1643, he became 

Professor of the Mathematics at Amsterdam, where his learned 
colleague, Kositus, heard him with admiration read his public leo 
tures.” 

In 1646, Pell was appointed, by the Prince of Orange, “ Professor 
of Philosophy and Mathematics in the Schola llhstoisy at Breda, 
founded that year.” In 1652, he returned to England, and, in 
1654, was appointed by the Protector his Resident with the Pro- 
testant Cantons, remaining chiefly at Zurich, till his return to England 
in 1658. He now took a very active part in those associations, among 
men of science, which at length produced the Royal Society. In 
1661, he became a beneficed clergyman in Essex. According to 
Wood, “ he was a shiftless man as to worldly affairs, and bis tenants 
and relations dealt so unkindly with him, that they cozened him of the 
profits of his parsonages, and kept him so indigent, that be wanted 
necessaries, [even paper and ink, to bis dying day,” The biographer 
adds, that “ he had been once or twice cast into prison for debt,” 
and indignantly exclaims, “ wdth shame be it spoken to the great 
Virtuosi of this age.” Our learned philosopher, so iil-endow'cd with 
the wisdom of the world, died in 1685, and was buried by the charity 
of the celebrated Dr. Busby, and Dr. Sharp, afterw'ards Archbishop 
nf York, in whose parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields he closed his em- 
barrassed life, and his learned labours, leaving behind him, in MS., 
several valuable Papers on mathematical science. 

Otiosus. 

April 20, 1826. 


Sir, — On Sunday noon I received your letter of Friday, together with nine 
copies of your refutation of Longomonianus,' the which, according to your 
desire, I have distributed as followelh : viz. to Golius,^ wlio, upon perusal 
of it, said it was a most solid refutation, thanking you very much that you 
remembered him with a copy ; and said witlial, that lie, at his last hemg 
at Amsterdam, much endeavoured to have waited on you tliere. But ho 


* Christi.'in Longomontsnus, a nativcof Denmark, where he filled the chair 
of Mathematical Professor, from 1605 his decease in 1647, at the age of «5. 
He had passed several years of his earlier life with Tycho*Hrahc, wnom he 
assisted in his astronomical pursuits. In 1612, Longomontanus had published 

Ct/dometria, which was reprinted in 1617 and 1664. Ju that work he 
pruffssed lo have discovered the quadrature of the circle. Against this pre- 
fonsion, Pell had just now printed, at Amsterdam, this refutation, consisting 
of only two quarto pages. 

* James Golius, a native of the Hague. He succeeded Erpenius ai Arabic 
Professor at Leyden, where he died in 1667, aged 71. 
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told me that it is well thirty years since Longomontanus, hisdotAriM^^rst 
Saw light ; since which time, he hath, by many letters, been aiVertised of 
his error, but being strangely enamoured with his invention, cddfei hot W 
made to retract it, and so hath grown extreme old in hiS dotage thereon. 
** Wherefore,” said Golius, “ it were scarce religion to trouble dife obstinati 
old man any more, since Other thou^ts woiild better become hiS yeirfsAto 
the mathematics.” 

I then went to SalmasiUs, Profesior HonorarinSf^ who likewise ihetred 
many tokens of his kind acceptance ; and told me (atnong other distjohrse, 
whereof I had much with him,) that the age of the author of this filie 
opinion would set an authority upon it, and, therefore^ it had the more 
need of refutation. Walaus'^ thanks you very much, expressing no feint 
desires to have the honour (as he said) of your acquaintance. I gave one 
to Mons. de Laet* but this morning j for at the mahy other timdl that I 
had formerly been to wail on him, I Was not so haptoy as to find hi*. 
MonS. de Laet will be at Amsterdam before my letter. Van Schooten also 
thanks you : but he being very old and indisposed, I had not much talk 
With him as I had with the others. 

To Dr. Kyper, being a man reasonably versed in those studies, and not 
Of low esteem here, I presented one. I have given two to Tonfcher 
Hooghland, a chemist ana physician, Des Cartes his most intimate friend 
and corresponderit, who hath promised, at his next writing, to send 6ha to 
Des Cartes. And so having retained only one to show ihy friends tjb and 
down, where I go, I hope they are all disposed of to yout mind. It you 
please to send twelve more, I can dispose them to some other proftasors : 
three or four 1 would send for England to Mr. Oughtred,® Mr. BttflDw,^ 
and others, if you do not yourself. • 

I judge by the leaves that these copies are part of some book whkm you 
will shortly bless the world with,® and hope that my expectation shall not 


® In which he had succeeded, Scaliger. Claude de Saumaise, a very learned 
and voluminous writer, died in 1653, aged 65, He is now chiefly remembered 
for his sharp controversy with Milton on the execution of Charlttfi I. A 
French biographer allows the royal cause to be good, but adds, that Salmaiiul 
“ raffoiblit par le ton ridiculement ampoule qu’il donna k son ouvrage*” 

^ Professor of Theology at Leyden. 

^ John de Laet, a native of Anvers, where he died in 1649. He was a 
learned historian and geographer, and also “ Directeur de la Compagnie de* 
Indcs." 

® William Oughtred, a native of Eton, who died in May 1660, aj^86. He 
Is^aid to have “ expired in a sudden ecstasy of joy, upon hearing the new* of 
the vote at Westminster, which passed the first of that month, for the restora- 
tion of Charles." One would hope there is here some error, and this 
very learned person did not thus add to the too copious catalogue formed by 
** the follies of the wise," Mr. Oughtred “ was presented, about 1603, to the 
living of Aldbury iu Surrey," where ** he continued his mathematical pur* 
suits." These sciences " were the darling object of his life, and what he 
called the more than Elysian fields." David Lloyd says, " that he 
facetious in Greek and Latin, as solid in arithmetic, geometry, and the 
of all measures, music, Ac.; exact in his style as in his judgment; handling 
his tube and other instruments at eighty, as steadily as others did at thirW * 
owing this, as he said, to temperance and archery." . 

7 Perhaps Hiomaa Barlowe, who became Bishop of Lincoln in lo7®i 
died in 1691, aged 84. He, however, is said to have been “ a declared 
to the improvements made by the Royal Society, and to what he canw » 
general, the new philosophy." , „ 

* Wood {Jthen, Oxon.) meatioos, at the first of Pell’s pubUcalioaSy ^ 
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be in vaiUt -Now, Sir, I must thank you for the honour that you have 
done iiift, by usin J me its an instrument in this your business. Truly, I dd 
so well like the employment, and so respect this your favour, that I confesii 
myself obliged to be your most affectionate friend and humble servant, 

W. Petty. 

Leyden, 14-24 August 1C44. 

Mods- Fell, tot Amsterdam. 

In de oudt coUVoy op de dyck. 

There are some in whom (as in him qtd exprfe Perculmy &c.) this your 
ma^uin opusculum hath begotten such an opinion of your nieril, that they 
resolve to go live at Atnsterdam to receive your instruction^. 


StR, ^According to your desire, I have presented yoUr Reftitations to 
Dr. Spanheim^ and Hedbordus, as also Dr. Wyberd, ah Englishman atld 
mathematician, with divers others, who do all accept them very grateftilly. 

As for sending copies into England, I shall be able to do it to no more 
than Mr. Oughtfed and Mr. Barlow. I thought I could have sent to some 
others, by the help of some gentlemen, my friends, who, 'having now come 
from the Leather, tell me that they know no certain conveyances tliesd 
troublesome times. The waiting their coming home to know what they 
could do, hath occasioned my so long silence, which I pray you to excu^, 
and believe that I will attempt an amends of it by all the offices of an 
ajfectionate friend and servant, which I am. 

r Wm. Petty. 

Leyden, 8 Septemb. 1644. 

Mens. Jean Pell, ^ Amsterdam. 

In den oude couvoyeop de Zee dyck. 


Sir,— Ffather Mersen,‘<^ his desire to convey this inclosed to you, serves 
lYiee for an happie occasion to expresse my thankful nes for the good of 
that acquaintance with Mr. Hobbs,' ^ which your letters procured mee, for, 
by his meanes, my Lord of Newcastle and your good friend Sir diaries 
Cnndesli have beene pleased to take notice of mee ; and by his means 
also I became acquainted with Ffatlier Mersen, a man who seems to mee 


troversia cum Christiano Longomontatio de vera circull tnen&ura. jimit. 

1647, 4to.’' This was probably the book which Petty expected. 

® Frederic Spanheim, Professor of Theology at Leyden. He died in 1619, 
aged 49. 

Marin Mersenne, a fellow student and intimate friend of Des Cartes ; also 
a friend of Hobbs, to whose book, ‘ De Cive,’ he prefixed a commendatory 
Epistle. He died at Paris in 1648, aged 60. . 

" He had left England for Paris in 1641, and he was now » cnpged in a 
mathematical controversy about the quadrature of the circle. *, 
(Mhen, Oxon.) speaking of Petty at Paris, says he studied anatomy, and read 
VesaHus, witn Hobbes of Malmesbury, who loved his company exceeding 
well, and was not wanting on all occasions to forward his prepant genie. 

After the Ion of a battle before York la 1644, the Duka of Newmtle 
had quitted England, despairing of the royal cause, and> »o April this year, 

(1645,) had taken up bis residence at Paris. u « .v. 

, “ Sir Charles Cavendish, brother to the Dul^ of Newcastle. 

‘ friend and patron of Hobbs,” and is described as “ skilled m every branch 
of the mathmtics.” 
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not in any meane degree to esteeme you and your works, and who wishes 
your studies may ever succeede happily ; hoping (as others also doe) that 
the world shall receyve light and benefitt by them. 

Sir, I desire you not to conceive that any neglect or forgetfulnes hath 
caused my long silence, ffor the often speeche I have of you, either with 
Sir Charles, Mr. Hobbs, and Ffather Mersen, (besides the courtesy I re- 
ceyved from you,) makes me sufficiently to remember you. But, to speake 
the truth, it was want of business worthy to make the subject of a letter of 
16 St. [stivers] postage, especially since Mr. Hobbs served you in procuring 
and sending you the demonstrations of the French mathematicians. I 
could wish, with Sir Charles, that wee could see your way of amlyticks 
abroad ; or if a systeme of the whole art were too much to hope for, ffor my 
own part, I could wish wee had your Diophantus,*^ which was ready for 
th^resse before my departure from you. 

Those rules of algebra (though few) which you gave mee, and exercise 
have made mee able to doe many pretty questions. I entend to reade no 
authour on that subject untill I may bee so happie to reade something of 
yours. Sir, if there bee any thing wherein I might serve you, I desire you to 
use your thankfull friend and humble servant, 

WiLLUM Petty, 

Paris, the 8th November 1645. 

Received Nov. 9-1 ‘Jt 

AMons, Pell, in de oude convoy op de Zeadyik tot Amsterdam. 


TO IBLA» 

Trom the Arabic Romance of Antar* 

By love taught to dare, I adore thee, proud beauty. 

And to see but thy shadow a blessing to me ; 

My heart is thy vassal— I pledge thee its duty— - 
Each pulse as it beats owns no sovereign but thee. 

Oh ! how can I picture thee ? how be forgiven, 

If in painting perfection to language I fly ? 

Did I liken thy face to the pale queen of heaven, 

Oh ! where in her face is thy antelope eye? 

Did I liken thy form to the palm tree beside me. 

Oh 1 where in that form is thy steps^ airy sway ? 

In thy forehead I search for a loadstar to guide me, 

But the sight of thy tresses bewilders my way. 

Then thy teeth — Oh I a string of white pearls they resemble, 

If unliving things may with living compare ; 

And thy bos6m — to say what it pictures, I tremble— 

THs Eden !— May angels still make it their care I 

E.C. 


The first Greek writer on algebra, translated into Latin 1575. ^r. 

WM now preparing a new editioo, which docs not appear to have printed* 



ukpublished manuscripts of a travbllbr in thh bast. 

: No.jx. ’ ^ 

Excursions in the Environs of Smyrna, to Sedikuey, Boodjah, and 
Boumabat — Greek Religion and Entertainments, 

Tii£ muItipHcity'of objects which crowd themselves all at once on 
the attention of the traveller, who for the first time sets his foot on a 
new continent, is often painful ; but when, added to the novelty of the 
quarter of the globe visited, he makes his first entry into it by a city 
like Smyrna, where every thing is so dissimilar to that which he has 
been accustomed to see and hear in his native land, he is bewildered, 
and cannot for a long period either classify the objects to which he 
desires to direct his attention, or condense and arrange the impres- 
sions which these make on his judgment or imagination. In such 
cases, his materials for observation will be necessarily unconnected, 
except as to the successive order of time in which they may have 
ken collected ; and it will not be until after a residence of some 
time in the city or country which forms the scene of his researches, 
that he will be able to arrive at those sound conclusions which mark 
the philosophic pages of such a writer as Volney. Nevertheless, there 
is much even in the scattupd and disjointed observations of the tra- 
veller’s diary worth preserving in its original form ; with all its cha- 
racter of first impressions, rude, perhaps, in their manner of being 
committed to paper, but vivid and more true to nature than any sub- 
sequent re-touching can make, them. They form, indeed, the evi- 
dences on which the subsequent summing-up is framed ; and on that 
ground they may be quite as acceptable to those who like to accom- 
pany the traveller, step by step, in his wanderings, as the conclusions 
to which they lead may be important to those who seek only results, 
without stopping to examine the stages by which they have been 
attained. With this explanation, the narrative of these papers is 
continued from the last. 

Wishing to enjoy as much as possible of the country air and 
scenery after our late voyage by sea, I did not remain a day in 
Smyrna before my wishes were anticipated, by an invitation to join a 
party of residents in an excursion to a village named Sedikuey, about 
ten miles from the city, which 1 eagerly accepted ; and on the 
morning after my arrival in the harbour, found myself buried in the 
most agreeable country retreat. 

Sedikuey is a Turkish name, and, literally translated, is said to 
mean “ The Village of Love.” It is certainly in a situation where 
Nature furnishes every aid to the indulgence of that p^on. SeMed 
on the declivity of a gp'aod amphitheatre of hills, and having hff®^ 
it a widely-extended plain, it enjoys the delicious freshness of the 
sea-breeie firoin the Bay of Smyrna, and the ecenery, from every point 
Oriental Heraid^yol, 9, 2 M 
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of view, is grand and interesting. In the course of our walk we 
halted at the Fountain of Sighs,” a neat little structure, built by 
some pious Musulman for the accommodation of Mohammedan tra- 
vellers, but acquiring its present name from its having been the scene 
of some romantic love smair. It is embowered amidst a cluster of 
plane-trees, in a most sequestered spot, and affords an agreeable and 
refreshing shade and coolness. After resting a few minutes, and 
tasting its waters, we ascended the mountain, from whence We 
enjoyed one Of the finest prospects, both in beauty and extent, that 
could possibly fill the eye. An immense plain, extending upwards 
of fifty miles, unbroken even by a hillock, covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, a serene atmosphere and cloudless sky, with the balmy 
softness of the surrounding air, impressed us with an idea that Nature 
had formed this beautiful spot for purposes of the purest enjoyment, 
while the stupendous masses of rocky mountains that skirted the out- 
line of the picture, left us in doubt whether most to admire the 
grandeur or the beauty of her productions. 

After an early dinner, which is the universal custom here, we 
rode to a Turkish village about two miles distant from Sedikuey, in- 
habited chiefly bpr farmers and peasantry. Nothing could present a 
more complete picture of filth, indolence, and poverty. The houses, 
or rather huts, were invariably of one room only, built of mud walls, 
and flat roofed, without cither door or window, having an open 
entrance, and openings in the walls only, without any shutters. On 
the inside was neither table, chair, nor st^l, the floor serving them for 
scats, beds, and all other purjioses. The inhabitants appeared squalid 
and miserable; and while the children were rolling in dirt, and the 
wife sitting enveloped in her niahramah, the husband puffed away his 
caias in supreme indolence. Nothing about their farms evinced the 
slightest approach to ^od husbandry, but every thing bore the stamp 
of neglect and barbarism. 

To avoid the beat of the sun, (which was now, in the middle of 
August, very considerable,) we mounted our horses at day-break for 
our return to Smyrna. On the road we overtook several trains of 
camels, wliich, in travelling, are fastened to each other, and form an 
extended lint*. They are animals admirably calculated for the cli- 
mate and country, and, though possessing no individual claim to 
lieauty, form a highly characteristic ornament to Turkish scenery. 
About midway between Sedikuey and Smyrna, on the summit of a 
hill, we passed through the broken arches of a ruined aqueduct, ap- 
parently of great antiquity, built in alternate layers of stone and 
lloman tiles, the pipes still in great perfection. 

Shortly after passing this aqueduct, we arrived opposite to the 
mountain at the foot of which Smyrna stands. It was the Mount 
Pagus of the antients. Although the city, from demolition by war 
and earthquakes, has frequently changed its site, yet, in the remotest 
period, this hill seems to have been connected with it through all its 
changes, and to have formed the acropolis. After so many ages, it 
now consists of aa onhatUod wall with many toweis, square and 
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ADgulifft enol(Mdng ftbout BeVen acres. From hence we poeseuted an 
excellent TieW of it, ^nd it appear^ yet in good presehation. There 
are, as appendages of great castles on the Gothic model, the ruins of 
a <^apel, and a large arched cistern; nor does it appear that, the 
inside space was ev^r built on, but used as a camp; when so manfully 
defended by the Knights of Rhodes; The present castle was put into 
a complete state of defence, if not wholly rebuilt by them, after 
haying been destroyed by Tamerlane in 1419. Sultan Morad dis- 
mantled it, and it was finally restored by John Angelus Comnenus, 
who was a great benefactor to the city. The head of the northern 
gate is of white marble, sculptured with an inscription round the arch 
relative to the restoration of the city by the Emperor John Angelus 
Comnenus and his Empress Helena. On ohe side of the west gate is 
a colossal head, concerning which most travellers have offered a con- 
jecture. It has been called a Sphynx, the Amazon Smyrna, and 
the Empress Helena. The western declivity has vestiges of the 
stadium, and the northern of the theatre. 

Ujwn the middle space of Mount Pagus the ruins of a temple were 
lately discovered, the dimensions of which were fifty feet by tweniy- 
seveii within the walls. The stadium, when taken to pieces to build 
a khan, Was 540 feet long, and the diameter of the circular end 288 
feet, 120 of which were occupied by the arena, and the remainder 
by the subsellia. The vaults for savage animals were then discover- 
able; and legends report that it was here St. Polycarp was torn to 
pieces by vrild beasts. 

As we descended the hill, the rich valley underneath us, covered 
witli Turkish gardens, presented a most luxuriant scene. It contains 
the M elegy the rivulet sacred to Homer, whose scanty stream is 
scarcely perceptible. In the Ambra of Politian is an elegant pajH^e, 
describing the birth of the poet on its banka. The claims of Smyrna 
to the honour of having given him birth, are not, however, well sub- 
stantiated, though certain it is that the Sinyrneans considered him as 
their own, and were particularly jealous of that fame. ^ They erected 
liis statue ; they cultivated the science of rhetoric in his temple ; and 
they impressed, as a vehicle of the greatest notoriety, and the highest 
testimony of their respect, his portrait upon their current coins. 

The entrance into Smyrna is through very spacious cemetries and 
luxuriant cypress grjoves, the trees of which are in the richest state of 
foliage, and not less than 50 feet high, llie surrounding cemetries 
have a very singular appearance, and the cypress-groves afford a 
melancholy shade, which is quite in unison with the general charac- 
ter of the scene. i • v u 

Passing the cemetry, we overtook a party of Turkuh women, who 
had been paying their early visits to the graves of deceased friends. 
Their figures were not go^, and their ^ gait extremely awkward. 
Their faces were so ocwnpletely enveloped in mahramalis as to prevent 
our seeing a feature, except the eyes, which were sparkling and viva- 
ckmt, and as we gazed upon them with eager of curiosity) they turned 
aside to avoid being closely observed. The mahramkh is formed by 
2 M 2 
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two pieces of muslin, one of which is tied under the chin, enveloping 
the head, and the other across the mouth and half the nose, ad- 
mitting space enough for sight. The dress is of very antient inven- 
tion, calculated for the concealment of the person ; nor can there be a 
more complete disguise. They were attended by black female slaves. 

No people exce^ the Turks in those religious observances by which 
the memory of deceased friends is continued and honoured. To fre- 
quent the grave of a parent or beloved relative, to offer expiatory 
prayers, or to mourn in silence for a long time after their death, is a 
duty which a good Musulman never neglects, and which he cannot 
perform by proxy. 

In the cemetries, the humbler graves are marked by cypresses 
planted at the head and feet, from which custom extensive groves 
have grown up in every possible stage of vegetation. Others are dis- 
tirftjuished by upright stones, carved, for men, with a turban denoting 
their rank or occupation during life, and for women, with a plain 
round top. Inscriptions, containing the name and age, and some ap- 
propriate verses, are likewise embossed with raised letters, gilded and 
contrasted by a black or green ground very delicately wrought. 
Between some of these a chest of ornamented stone is placed, and 
filled with earth, in which the choicest aromatic flowers and herbs are 
planted, and regularly cultivated by the females of the family,- who 
assemble in groups for that duty. This mark of respect is more 
generally shown to the young of either sex who die unmarried. It is 
of the highest antiquity amongst both polished and rude nations, and 
none can be more elegant and appropriate. 

On the 25th of August, another opportunity presenting itself of 
visiting one of the numerous villages in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, 
chi^ inhabited by Europeans, who have their country houses there, 
I joined a party for that purpose, and proceeded early to Boodjah, a 
village which is rather larger, and in many respects superior, to that 
of Sedikuey, Situated in a fine plain, encompassed by vast chains of 
mountains, it receives from their passes refreshing currents of air, 
that moderate the sultry heats of an Asiatic summer. The houses are 
about two hundred in number, neatly built of light materials, with 
excellent gardens attached to them, and are principally occupied by 
Frank or European families. It is the country residence of the 
British Consul, the Levant Company's Chaplain, and most of the 
British merchants of Smyrna, and being at the convenient distance 
of about five miles from town, forms a desirable retreat. 

In the afternoon we made an excursion to some aqueducts in the 
neighbourhood; and at five, reached the romantic spotcalled, with much 
propriety, the Lesser Paradise, It is a deep vale, caused by a seem- 
ingly abrupt separation of the earth, the hill on each side being formed 
of immense rocks heaped on each other ; the interstices of which are 
filled with rich earth, and exhibit a luxuriance of vegetation amidst 
apparent sterility. Through the vale flows a broad transparent stream, 
whose course is in some places impeded by huge masses of stone, 
while in others it flows tianquiily along, exhibiting all the miniature 
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variety of the limpid rill and foaming cataract. Across this tale, to 
convey water from the summit of one hill to the summit of another, 
are erected two fine aqueducts. One of them is evidently ancient, 
though in a good state at present, and ronmnticaliy oversown with 
ivy. It is about seventy feet high, three hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and contains arches above and below, some circular and others 
elliptical ; the latter of which are conjectured to be Turkish additions. 
Its stream is now used to turn a corn>mill above it, on the brow of the 
lull ; and the former channel of its waters across the top of the aqueduct 
being at present dry, we walked over it to the opposite hill. The 
other aqueduct is about three hundred yards distant from the former; 
is sixty feet high, two hundred feet across, and has seven arches above 
and two below. This is of very modern date, said to have been built 
in 1674, is in a high state of perfection, and now in use, the chanlltel 
for the water on the top being arched over with neat masonry. Tho 
surrounding scenery was rich in the extreme, and the effect of tho 
aqueducts such as to give a superior degree of interest to tho picture. 

On the following day, we returned again to Smyrna, and on the 
27 th of August made another excursion to a larger village in tlio 
environs of the city, and in a different direction from the former ones. 
Our party first went by water to the head of the Bay of Smyrna, 
calling at tho Careenage on our passage; and having horses waiting, 
which had been sent round by land, we rode from thence to the village 
of Bournabat, to witness a great religious festival of the Greeks, in 
which honours to the Virgin bear a conspicuous part. 

Alighting at the house of a retired Armenian broker, we proceeded 
to the Greek church. The crowd of Franks who had come hither 
from Smyrna to witness the festivities of the day was immense, and 
literally lined every avenue to the church ; wo w^erc therefore dltep- 
pointed in our expectations of getting in, and were content to amuse 
ourselves with the grotesque figures that were returning from thence, 
in dresses that defy description, all extremely gaudy, loaded with 
a profusion of necklaces, ear-rings, and bracelets ; and many of the 
females with their hair flowing on their shoulders, full of gold thread 
intermixed. They had been to pay their early adoration to the Virgin, 
that they might with quiet consciences devote the remainder of the 
day to pleasure. Tlieir religion minutely resembles tho Roman 
Catholic in most of its doctrines and ceremonies, although thepr express 
the greatest contempt for those who embrace that faith ; a disposition 
arising wholly from their ignoranco»of the difference. 

Tlie separation of the Eastern churches from that of Rome, and 
the animosities which subsisted between them for many ages, are not 
to be ascribed to their early difference in opinion concerning the obser- 
vance of certain festivals, nor even to the important subjects of dispute 
which gave rise to the Arian heresy ; they are rather to be referred 
to that period when Constantine removed the seat of empire from 
Home to Byzantium, and liy augmenting the dignity, of the latter see, 
rendered it formidable to the authority of the Homan Pontiff. In tlm 
second general council, the Bishop of Constantinople was allowed to 
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•\t next to the eucccsspr of St. Peter; and, by the 28th eaiiqn of the 
eynod of Ch^pedop, he was permitted to enjoy an equal rank. No 
small resistance was m^e to these encroachments, but the Emperors 
of the East were strenuou# to assert the privileges ofthj new city, and 
by the preponderapce of their authority confirmed all its pretensions. 
The fiame of resentment, though stifled for a time, broke out with in- 
creased fury in the eighth century. A new cause of offenw was 
given by Eeo, the Isaurian, in his zeal against images, of which the 
Roman Pontiff did not fail to take advantage. On this occasion, 
however, Gregory carried his persecution too far, and from that period 
the separation may be considered fixed and permanent. The attempts 
ma^e by Michael Paleologus to allay the fervour of contention were 
vain. The mutual sacrifices required were unpalatable, both to the 
^gman and to the Constantinopolitan Prelate, so that each remains 
to ^his day the centre of a different system. 

Considering the state of the Greek clergy, and the want of curiosity 
which seems to have prevailed in most parts of Europe respecting 
that church, a genuine account of its articles of faith and doctrines is 
difficult to be obtained. In consequence, however, of a controversy 
between the Port Royal and .lohn Claude, the celebrated Protestant 
minister of Charenton, the religious tenets of the Greeks were scru- 
pulously examined, by which it was ascertained that the doctrines of 
the Greek church differ but very little from those of Rome. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, and the articles of the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds, are received by the Greeks, in common with other 
Christians, In one particular, indeed, they differ: they believe that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only, and not from the 
Father and the Son. • In the number of its sacraments, the invocation 
of saints, the belief of the real presence, the practice of auricular con- 
fession,. and in admitting masses and services for the dead, the Greek 
church is perfectly consonant to that of Rome. It is asserted, that 
the doctrines of supererogation, and its consequent indulgences and 
dispensations, are not adopted by the Greeks ; but notwithstanding 
this and other less imjxjrtant peculiarities, it is evident from the most 
authentic documents that the creeds of Rome and Constantinople are 
not materially different. 

Those Greeks who profess the Roman Catholic faith are invariably 
descendants of proselytes originally made by the Genoese or Venetians, 
to whom the Morea and the islands of the Archipelago were subject, 
and who rec^ve it as an hereditary religion. 

It seems to be the general opinion of writers on this subject, that 
nothing, excepting the dread of excommunication, operates more 
poworiully in restraining the Greeks within the pale of their own 
church, and preventing their apostacy to the religion of the Romanists 
or Turks, than a rigorous observation of rites and ceremonies. By 
their ecclesiastical ordinances, they are required to attend the service 
of the church on the Sabbath, and on all fasts and festivals, not only 
such as ate usual, but such as are particularly appointed, and those 
are equally if not more numerous than the latter. 
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Xb«y adiDU)Ut<nr simmei^t of tbo Lord’s mpper to infanU 
Dfiwly boro; and io the place of confinnation they substitute the 
chrism or sacred unction, being a part or appendage of the baptismal 
ceremony* Marriage is by them called the marriage coronation, from 
the crowns or garlands with which the parties are decorated, The 
sacrament of the holy oil, or euchalaion, is not confined, as the ex* 
treme unction in the Romish church, to the sick and dying, but is 
given to devout persons on the slightest malady, if required. The 
lavipedium observed on Holy Thursday, in imitation of our Saviour's 
humility, differs little from that ceremony as performed by the Pope. 
On this occasion, Jesus Christ is personified by the Patriarch, and 
the twelve apostles by as many caloyers, when a ludicrous contest 
arises who shall be the representative of Judas, as the name attaches 
for life. 

The service of the Greek church, like that of Rome at present, arW 
that of all other churches before the Reformation, is principally choral. 
Their canons and anti phonies are hymns, or portions of scripture 
to music, first recited by the minister, and then chauuted by the choir, 
but without musical instruments, which are not admitted in accom- 
paniment. 

They admit pictures into their churches, not merely as ornamental, 
but as indispensable in the ceremonials of their religion, 1 hey are 
usually attached to the skreen which secretes the chancel, and from 
thence receive the name of Iconostas. In the arguinents advanced 
by Greek theologists in defence of this preference ot painting to sculp* 
turo, there appears to bo little solidity. They consider themselves as 
secure under the authority of St. John Dainascenus, 

The sacerdotal habits are not less various, splendid, and costly than 
those of the Romish church, being made of rich silk or velvet, em- 
broidered with gold or silver; and in the emblematical and mjstical 
properties attributed to clerical vestments, they rival the barbarism of 
the monkish ages in the obstinacy of their superstition. 

All orders of the Greek church, inferior to bishops, are permitted 
to marry. The married papas, or priests, w’ear a fillet oi white mus- 
lin round their bonnet ot black felt, and long beard universally, and 
are never promoted to a higher dignity than that of proto papas of 
the church in wdiich they serve. Celibacy and monastic habits are 
indispensably necessary in those who are candidates for the mitre. ^ 

The obsequies of the bishops are performed with various ceremonies, 
one of which is the exposing of the corpse several night#in a church, 
dressed completely in the pontifical vestmenU. In Pera, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, when a papa dies, if his wife vow a perpetual widowho^, 
he is, by way of particular compliment, borne sitting upright to his 
grave. One who had married amost lovely woman, and eryoyed a singu- 
lar degree ofcoiyugal happiness, dropped down in a fit of a|)oplexy, and 
was hurried to his grave a few hours after. Previous to this ceremony, 
hit wife was asked whether she would renounce all future connexions, 
that the deceased might have the honour of an episcopal funeral, 
which she declined. As he was carried through the streets, he 
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dcnly came to life ; and, on re-entering his own doors, he gave his 
unexpecting wife demonstrative proofs of his resuscitation by a severe 
beating ! 

The revenues of the church afford the clergy but slender salaries. 
A certain contribution is annually made amongst the devout Greeks, 
to maintain votaries in their pilgrimage to the holy sqiulchre at 
Jenisalem, yet such as is insufficient to defray the whole expense to 
each individual, who makes up the deficiency. Both sexes peform 
these pilgrimages. The men are distinguished by the name *of 
“ hadje,” as amongst the Turks, and they bring back likewise a piece 
of sacred cloth for their own sepulture, 'fhe pilgrimage of the Turks 
to Mecca, of the Armenians to Ekmiasin, and of the Greeks to Jeru- 
salem, have both in their conduct and consequences a very near 
analogy. 

After being much gratified with the novelty of a scene that ex- 
hibited an eternal variety of persons, dresses, attitudes, and figures, 
wo breakfasted with a Levantine family, and took a morning stroll 
through the village. 

The situation of Bournabat, in the centre of a beautifully fertile 
valley, and at the head of Smyrna Bay, commanding an extensive 
view of all the town and harbour, with the shipping there, is infinitely 
preferable to that of the other villages in the neighbourhood j in conse- 
quence of which so many persons have fixed their country residences 
here, that it has increased almost to a town, — an inconvenience which 
overbalances its best attractions. In the course of our raml)le we 
visited the Bazaar. In the centre of a square, pleasantly shaded by 
trees, was erected a sort of stage, or platform, about two or three feet 
from the ground, to which the ascent was by three or four steps. This 
stage was divided into boxes, each capable of containing a party of 
about ten in number. The whole stage admitted about fifty of these 
boxes, each of which was occupied, and with the strangest groups 
that can possibly be fancied. In one of them were an Armenian and 
a Jew playing at backgammon ; behind them, a Greek, a Maltese, a 
Tunisian, and a Frenchman, at whist ; two Turks at dice in one 
corner; and an old white-headed Carmelite friar, stooping over the 
rail, enjoying their diversion. In the next were Jewish and Armenian 
brokers conferring gravely on business ; behind them, a merry party 
entertained by a Greek buffoon. Further on, a group of black Mo- 
hammedans from Tunis and Algiers, relating their piratical adven- 
tures to somdSvondering Greeks ; and adjoining these, ten or twelve 
grecn-turbaned Turks, immediate descendants of Mohammed, enjoy- 
ing the supreme and silent luxury of being buried in clouds of 
smoke. During our tvalk through the Bazaar, these last frequently 
attracted our notice ; and from our entrance until our leaving it, 
which was at least four hours, we did not observe one of them to speak, 
nor were their attitudes altered -a hair’s breadth. Every description 
of person who visita this platform is obliged to sit cross-legged, like 
the Turks^ who, with their loose trowsers, fold their legs underneath 
th«n with great apparent comfort. In their pipes the Turks are ex- 
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tremely ptoticiilaf; tbe stem mtwt be of jasmin or <iherry-trec, with 
ihe bark preserved, perfectly free from ihe least knot or iraperfwtion, 
straight throughout, and of as great a length as possible; the part for 
the mouth must be of pure amber, free from ^aws, and in the colour 
of which they are very choice ; the bowl to contain the tobacco is 
manufactured from a fine clay found at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
and which they cast in moulds, with various ornamental devices, the 
whole stained of a delicate pink colour. One of these pipes, when 
complete, will cost from five to ten pounds sterling, and every Turk is 
provided with pipes for his visitors. Almost all the Europeans have 
adopted the custom of smoking after the Turkish mode, so that into 
whatever house you enter, the first thing presented you is a pipe by the 
master, and coffee by the mistress, or the young lady, if there bo one, 
which it is considered almost an insult not to accept. 

From my personal aversion to smoking, it occasioned me some em- 
barrassment at first, and cost me some pains to overcome it, but per- 
severance succeeded, and I soon learnt to puif against my inclination. 
Their coffee too is extremely unpalatable to a stranger. It is pre- 
sented in a small cup without a handle, not larger than a wine glass, 
boiling hot, without milk or sugar, and so thick that you mayv.bo said 
to eat rather than to drink it. I confess this was more painful to me 
than the pipe; for the lady who presents it to you generally waiting 
before you for the return of the cup, politeness induces you to make 
haste in despatching it, and, unless your throat is lire-proof, politeness 
is sure to be dearly paid for. It astonished me, however, to see this 
group of Turks in the Baza<vr, when collce was brought them from an 
adjoining coffee-house, swallow it down literally Iwiling, and resume 
their pipe again with tlie greatest complacency. One of them, in par- 
ticular, an extremely old man, drank a cup nearly every five minutes. 
His pipe was one of the most luxurious kind : the bowl rested on wheels, 
that he might roll it with case at his pleasure ; the stem, which was 
pliable, and formed of white leather, similar to an engine hawse, 
passed through a glass vessel full of cold rose water, which cooled 
and perfumed the smoke before it reached his mouth, and a little 
black slave sat at his feet ready to replenish the tobacco the instant 
it was expended. 

After visiting every part of the village, and seeing much more than 
is possible to describe, but which afforded me abundant pleasure, we 
returned to the Armenian broker’s to dinner, and passed an hour 
in walking over his gardens. These were laid out in* an excellent 

Our dinner consisted of not less than thirty dishes, all of them 
excellent in their kind; the wines were of the first quality, and the 
dessert exhibited all the fruits of tlie season ; the clusters of grapes 
surpassed every thing I had ever seen, and there were peaches on the 
table which weighed upwards of a pound each, of a peculiar kind, 
brought from the neighbourhood of Constantinople, wid, notwith- 
standing their immensely large size, possessing the richest flavour^ 
Over his pipe, the old gentleman lamented to us the contrast of the 
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tSmea witHia hit Nmembrance. At the period of tho geoend peeee^ 
he deeoribed ^myroa ae the scene of active commerce, and, at the 
same time, of the most brilliant gaiety. No jealousies, no party- 
spirit, operated to destroy the unanimity of dinerent nations, but all 
distinctions were lost in the general pursuit of pleasure. Balls, con^ 
certs, conversaziones, succeeded each other with rapidity, and domes- 
tic visits filled up the intervals. But since war had again resumed 
his iron reign, a damp had been thrown on every thing, and not only 
those public entertainments had been abolished, but party-spirit had 
diffused distrust and jealousies into private circles, so that the bond of 
union was completely broken, and the whole face of affairs completely 
changed. 

About an hour after the removal of the cloth, the family dispersed, 
according to daily custom, each to his separate bed-room, to indulge 
in sleep. My friend and myself repaired to a superb room which the 
old Armenian gentleman had fitted up in the Turkish style for festivals 
and particular entertainments. The ceiling was curiously carved and 
painted, and, from the centre, hung a splendid glass chandelier; the 
walls were ornamented with landscapes, cascades, and flowers ; the 
floor was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, and, at the door, as mats, 
were two beautiful Angra goat-skins, dyed of a bright crimson, the hair 
of which was fine as silk. At the upper end of the room was a recess, 
to which the ascent was by two steps, and this contained the Turkish 
sofa, which extended itself all round the w'all of the space thus ele- 
vated. It is much lower than the English sofa, and the back is 
composed of a number of pillows, placed so as to form one continued 
whole. From their being so low, they are uncomfortable to sit on 
after the English manner, and only adapted for sitting cross-legged 
on, or lounging, after the manner of the Turks. On these, however, 
we eiyoyed a luxurious siesta, and at five o’clock dressed for an 
evening's walk. 

The whole of our host’s family accompanied us to the public pro- 
menade, where were assembled ail the beauties of the village. The 
features of many were agreeable, and fine dark eyes were every where 
to be se^ ; but 1 do not remember to have seen one beautiful face, 
and those that were pretty were dreadfully disfigured by their grotesque 
dresses, In a little enclosure by the side of the road, were a party of 
Greeks dancing ; their music was the lyra, a sort of guitar, and a 
bagpipe, which were played very inharmoniously, and the tune was 
completely without melody, I tried to retaiu it in ray memory, but 
found it impossible, for they never played it twice alike. The dance 
was formed by about twenty men, who interwove their arms around 
each others necks, and made the figure of a crescent. Their brown 
naked legs moved in time to the music; the two ends of this semicircle 
advanced to meet each other, embraced, and then receded ; and so oii 
alternately. 

It is astonishing with what different sensations one views a European 
and an Asiatic crowd. In England, particularly, the sameness of 
head dress gives a sombre hue to the picture, while notlung but black 
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hats present themselves to view ; hut hero, the endless variety of shape 
and colour, in the turban of the Turk, the calpack of the Armenian, 
and the capello of the Greek, with the long flowing robes and sashes 
of the most brilliant cbloun, give a richness and beauty to the picture 
that cannot fail to exeite attention and admiration. 

After being litersdly carried about by the crowd for some time, we 
returned to the Bazaar, where we found nearly the same parties as were 
there in the morning. The green-turbanned Turks bad not, I am 
persuaded, moved from their seats ; they had sat smoking for hours, 
in all the silence of high sensual enjoyment, and seemed rivetted to 
the spot. 

It was proposed to end the Sabbath with a dance, a practice in which 
persona of all sects here readily unite ; but our endeavours to procure 
music were ineffectual, as every performer in the neighbourhood had 
been early engaged. At ten, we returned to the Armenian broker's 
to supper ; and w^ere entertained by his performance on a piano forte, 
which he kept for hU own amusement merely, and, considering it as 
the effort of a self-taught genius, without tlie aid of either master or 
regular study, his skill, and even taste, were remarkable. Tlie hila- 
rity and good humour of the family kept us up until (he approach of 
morning. 

At day-break, our horses were in readiness, and we started for 
Smyrna, without having retired to bed, recruited by the delicious 
freshness of a most delightful Asiatic morning. About two miles from 
Bournabat, we passed through a Turkisli burying-ground, where lay a 
profusion of broken pillars, fluted columns, shafts, and capitals, some 
fragments of which displayed specimens of exquisite workmanship ; 
beside which were huge masses of stone, and other remains of build- 
ings. It is generally believed to be the ruins of antient Smyrna, 
w'hose site is allowed to have been so frequently changed, by earth- 
quakes and other causes, as not to be known now with certainty. 
Among the columns, I could not avoid observing two remarkable ones, 
set up at the heads of graves ; they were about three feet in diameter, 
and had circular or spiral flutings, exactly resembling the pillars in 
the celebrated picture of * Paul and Barnabas preaching at Lystra,’ 
among the cartoons of Raphael, the only picture in which I remember 
to have seen such pillars represented. 

Our ride to Smyrna was agreeable throughout, and terminated 
a little after sun- rise. « 


SIMILE. 

IIow often does anguish entwine itself round 
Our hearts— and o'ershadow our happiest hours ; 

As the poisonous nightshade will often be found 
To wreathe its dark form ’mid the loveliest flowers 1 

L.L.L 
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TO THE MORNING STAR. 

Alone, from the dim watches of the night, 

And the o’erpoweriiig charm of thought intense, 

I wander forth, beneath thy radiant ligiit, 

ITiou glory of the world’is magnificence ! 

Wiiile Iteaven and earth are sleeping, and the still 
Liglit of unnumbered stars sleeps on the hill. 

The hour is holy— man is not awake ; 

And none but angels may behold me now ; 

Oh 1 it is rapture thus alone to make 
Our home in heaven ; upon my pallid brow 
The cool gale breathes, and o'er my thirsting soul 
I’resh tides of light and heavenly beauty roll. 

Tim quivering waters of the woodland brook 
Flow musical ; the trees in dewy sheen 
Wave gently murmuring; and the star-light look 
Of the blue summer skies o*er all the scene 
Throws such an eloquence as Eden showed 
When the first man first ’mid its wild flowers trode. 

Tlie sea’s soft waves along the pebbled beach 
Holl in glad music ’neath the starry light, 

And, with their quietness delusive, teach 
The mariner to dread their stormy might. 

When from its depths the ocean swells on high. 

And drowns the victim’s last despairing cry. 

Til rough the grey vapours of the morning loom 
Tlie gallant ships of merchandise and war — 

How many hearts there think not of their doom ! 

How few will e’er return from climes afar! 

Climes where the pestilence at noon-day slays, 

And Mammon gloats o’er blood— oh, evil days ! 

How many eyes will see their home no more ! 

How fast they sail before the morning wind ! 

Tlie w hite cliffs fade — their much-loved island’s shore — 
All the heart loves or hopes is left behind ; 

Farewell ! by Burrampootcr’s eastern wave 
Mysterious hands dig many a soldier’s grave ! 

Dim grows the Eastern fleet; on, on to death! 

Ye seek ye knqyv not what in foreign lands; 

Haste, and resign your honours and your breath, 

* And call it glory ! — O’er the yellow sands 
Tliey vanish 1 the horiron, darkly blue. 

Reveals no more the mighty fleet to view. 

Nor over >vill ; — but now, again, farewell ! — 

The glorious sun breaks on the world in light, 

And glittering vapours o’er the upland swell, 

And m^t away far in the azure bright. 

Thus sighs the in eastern climes afar, 

While loved ones watch thy light, bright Morning Star I 
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MR. MACNAQHTEN ON MOOHUMMUDAN LAW,» 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir, — I t must be a gratifying distinction to Sir Francis Macnaghten 
and to his son, the author of the present work, that we are iridebted to 
them severally for the clearest expositions which have yet appeared 
of Hindoo and Moohummudan law. The latter production is moro 
methodically digested than the former ; but, from the very circum- 
stance of Moohummudan law being better ascertained, and affording 
fewer topics for discussion and controversy, it is less interesting and 
readable. It is in truth a very dry book, and from the intricate rules 
for the distribution of property among co-existing near and remote 
heirs, one which displays and requires a moro familiar acquaintance 
with arithmetic than one would look for in a lawyer. Whatever there is 
eironeous or questionable in the work of Sir Francis, may be traced 
to prtyudices acquired in the administration of the English law ; pre- 
judices which detracted nothing from the justness of his discernment 
of Hindoo law, but only affected his opinions as to the most expedient 
mode of correcting what is wrong, and fixing what is doubtful in that 
law ; whereas, his Reviewer,* who loved Hindoo literature “ not wisely, 
but too well," was thereby betrayed into important mistakes on every 
position about which he quarrelled with his author. In like manner, 
wherever Mr. Macnaghten has advocated what is objectionable, he 
has been misled by that “ fondness for Moohummudan law, which 
he is not ashamed to avow.” * 

Of all the systems of law that ever were known or imagined, the 
Mooliurninudan is the most adverse to the preFervation of property in 
the successive generations of one family. By presenting the simul^ 
taneous inheritance, in different proportions, of near and more distant 
hindred, it at once reduces the largest fortune to moderate fragments, 
and, at the next step in the process, subdivides each fragment into 
smaller portions. It speedily transmutes wealth into competence, and 
competence into poverty ; waging continual war with every habit and 
fpiality that conduces to civilization.^ By the Hindoo and every other 
law, heirs, varying in degree of relation, inherit successively; and 
among Moohummudans alone may an inheritance “ partly ascend 
lineally, and partly descend lineally at the same time** Yet to Mr. 
Macnaghten these canons of inheritance “ seem to be exactly what 
would be most consonant to the general inclination of mankind,” 


^ Principles and Precedents of Moohutnmudiin Law, &c. By W. H. Mac- 
naghten, Ksq., of the Bengal Civil Service. Calcutta, 1825. 

^ In the Calcutta Qiiarterty Magazine and Review. 

’ Prelim. Remarks, p. 71. 

* For a concise demonstration of this part of political economy, see Edin- 
burgh Review, No, 80, p. 350. 
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though the rules observed among all other nations, antient and moderD, 
are essentially different. Of the English system, Mr. Macnaghten 
thus speaks : 

Tlie apparently unjust preference of th^ elder son, to the exclusion of all 
the rest, which in our own law had its origin in the feudal policy of the 
times, is rejected by the Moohummiidan law, and thfe equitable principle 
of equality obtains in its stead. The learned author of the Commentaries 
on the Law of England informs us, that “ the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Britons, the Saxons, and even originally the Feudists, divided the lands 
equally.’^ He admits that tliis is certainly the most obrious and natural 
way, and quaintly observes, that it has the appearance, at least in, the 
6pinion of younger brothers, of the greatest impartiality and justice, that 
there are reasons of expediency which suggest this preterencb, there can he 
no doubt ; but how far it may be consistent with justice, may perhaps be 
questionable. It is by this principle of equality also^ that the Hindoo law 
of succession is governed.* 

The doubt implied in expressions ** appareftffy unjust,” and ** ner- 
hapg questionably” arc scatcely reconcilcable with other parts of the 
text ; and Mr. Macnaghten seems to Ite of opinion that the Moohanft- 
mudan Systbttt-is more just, while the English may be more expedient, 
not duly adverting to this incontrovertible truth, that nothing which is 
unjust can be expedient for individuals or for nations. By the consti- 
tution of the world, the power of propagating the human species greatly 
exceeds their means of increasing the produce of the earth ; additions 
may be made to the former in a geometrical, and to the latter only in 
an arithmetical ratio; and the number of actual cultivators of the 
earth must always be small, and that of proprietors still smaller, com- 
pared with the wliole body of consumers, that is, of those who by 
their services in the various occupations of life, and by the fruits of 
their labour in other departments of industry, can give an equivalent 
for their several shares of the productions of the soil. Rules of inhe- 
ritance, therefore, which, like the Moehurnmudan, proceed on the 
supposition that there is no disparity between the possible increase of 
population and of food ; which, by ensuring the bare means of sub- 
sistence, promote marriages without regard to the diminishing com- 
forts which can be provided for the children to be begotten ; which 
accustom families to a lowering standard of decent accommodation, 
instead of Stimulating them to better their condition ; which generate 
an excessive number of agriculturdl proprietors and labourers, and 
discuUr^ the resort to other occupations, — must be highly inexped^t 
and urgustt as heiog injurious to the moral and iatellectual improve- 
ment, and phystcnl comfort, of the people subjected to their operation. 

ft would af^ue exit erne shortsightednesa iu younger brothers to 
complain of the partiality and injustice of the right of primogenitufe, 
for to it they owe t^'apleodtd advantages of ^ueatkm, connexion and 
patronage which they ^ Whi^ would tlie younger brothers of the 
Marquis of Tavitto*» be now, if the estates of the first Earl of Bed- 
ford had beenportitiooed, tdiiefgucius, according to the equitable 


* Prelim. Remarks, p. a. 
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principles ** of the Moohummudan law of inheritance ? Even in point 
of property, the younger sons of men of landed possessions are immcibse 
gainers by the system to which Blackstone supposes they must be 
hostile. In fact, the evils which beset ;^oun^r brothers are not the 
privations of property, but the snares of rtches, and the temptations of 
fashionable dissipation* 

In comparing the Jewish tvith the Moohummudan law of inherit- 
ance, Mr. Macnaghten, after quoting from' Numbers, xxvii. 7 — 11, 
observes : ** Here we find no provision whatever made for thb parents, 
although there are certainly other obvious reasons besides that adduced 
in the emphatic language of the Koran, why they should not be ex- 
cluded.” But were they excluded? Is Mr. Macnaghten prepared 
to dispute the grounds on which Selden and Blackstone maintain, that 
“ by the Jewish law, on failure of issue^ the father succeeded to the 
son, in exclusion of brethren, unless one of them married the widow, 
and raised up seed to his brother.” ® The brief directions recorded by 
Moses, (leaving, however, much less to b« supplied by inference than 
the passage in the Koran, which forms the basis of the Moohummu- 
dau rules of inheritance,) evidently proceed on the supposition that 
the children sundve the father. “ But,” says Mr. Macnaghten, “ it 
is suHicient for my purpose ” (to evince his fondness for Moohummu- 
dan law, by complimenting Moohummud at the expense of Moses ?) 
“ that the law in question contains no exprets provision for the 
parents,” Considering that the Moohummudan law allows daughters 
to inherit with sons, giving to a daughter half the share of a son, one 
would rather have expected Mr. Macnaghten to object that the 
Mosaic institutes made “ no provision whatever” for daughters, where 
there was a son. One main object of those institutes was, to ensure 
the means of preserving genealogies, which could not have been 
effected without some such provisions for regulating the descent of 
property as those described in the 27th and 36th chapters of Numbers, 
and the 26th chapter of Leviticus. 

There is one point ou which Mr. Macnaghten admits, though not 
very explicitly, that the comparison between the Moohummudan and 
other codes is unfavourable to the former, “ The ouif tule which 
bears on the face of it any appearance of hardship, is that by which 
the right of representation is taken away, and which declares that a 
son, whose father is dead, shall not inherit the estate of his grand- 
father together with his uncles. It certainly seems to be a Wsh rule, 
and is at variance with [the Jewish,’} the Bullish, the Roman, 
and the Hindoo laws. The Moohummudan doctors asrigi! as a rea- 
son for denying the right of representation, that a petisin has not even 
an inchoate right to the property of his ancestor, uotR the death of 
such ancestor, and theS^ doosequently, thetecah ^ no claim tlirough 
a deceased person, in whom no ^ht by peiilbUUy have been 
vested.” Certainly, mm haroi vivintia t but nothing is more 


* filackttone’s Commentariet, Vol. 11, p. 219, 

7 Ibid, p, 217. 
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proinisei and accepts so precarious an establishment ? Either the first 
wife suffers a wound in her affe€tioi^s .and .in her honour, which the 
husband does not scruple to indict ; 91, 0%oW >a^ degraded her be- 
neath the capacity 0? filing such injiiijiis’; ibr:.n]ki9^sceK8 revenge by 
clandestine retaliatpi;..w^fe the seclusion mitntvfhich polygamous 
nations shroud the^^^i^^ pf their system, dot^ but aggravate the 
deterioration of the female chaw ^ 

There is one obvious restraint on a plurality of wivM,-— ti?difficulty 
of maintaining them and their issue ; and it is possible that Mr. Mac- 
naghten might intend to assert, that but little inconvenience is found 
to follow it [the permission of polygamy, and the apparent facility of 
divorce] in practice y' because, from extrinsic circumstances, and 
from the counteracting instincts of humanity, there are, in fact, few 
1 nstances of polygamy and divorce. If that was his meaning, (and 
a passage about to be quoted, on the subject of divorce, favours such 
a construction,) his ambiguous brevity. has exposed him. to miscon- 
struction ; but, on the other hand, we cannot adopt that reading with- 
out supposing hini'to abandon to unqualified reprobation a main doc- 
trine of the Koran, add to plead in behalf of. Moohummudans, that 
tliey do not sin up to the “ scriptural” latitude granted to them. 
Doubtless,' certain moral diseases cannot co-exist ; a man cannot at 
once be assailed by the temptations incident to poverty and to riches ; 
he is not liable to bo full and deny God,” and at the same time to 
“ be poor and steal.” If the greater part of a nation be steeped in 
jwverty, less inconvenience will follow from privileges of which only 
rich voluptuaries can avai.l themselves. 

The theory which condemns divorce at the pleasure of the hus- 
band, is not less sound and unanswerable than that which condeipns 
)>olygamy ; and when both are combined in the same'eodo, the mis- 
chief is raised .to its maximum, there remains but a nominal dif- 
ference between marriage and concubinage.' It appears, however, 
that by means of stipulations respecting dower, the Moohummudan 
women contrive to oppose some corrective to the unbounded liberty 
granted to their husbands by the prophet. “ Their sentence of di- 
vorce,” says Mr. Macnaghten, is pronounced with as much facility 
as was repudiation among the Rbmaos in case of espousals. There 
is no occasion for any particular ca^ ; mere whim is sufficient. I 
have already alludfd to the small ^foonvenience w|ic|t iliis facility 
produces in practice/; Where Conscientious and l^ur^h feelings 
ore insufficient to r^stf^in a man, f%m putt^ 
without cause, the 

trifling. Dower is den^t^w|^ dn.diybwj to the 

prevention of such a ^ larger 

Eum than can ever be. }flVtha jxwpMCflMrfcuSbana^^ It is 

a common practice (as "was befoVe "to sdfitu^ for dower to 

an excessive amount, and as this elalM precedes uiait of inheritance, 
it might be inferred that the rights of children and other heirs are fre- 
quently defeated ; but this is rarely the case. It seldonT happens 
that a widow contracu a second marriage, and the property generally 
OricnUaHercMiVoU, 2N 
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goM to the children of the original proprietor. There are weighty 
coneiderations in favour of the practice. Nothing spemt so veil 
calculated to preserve the peace, the property, and the character 
of families” What I No better security for the peace of families 
than one which may occasion the disinheritance of children and other 
heirs ? Instead of temporal impediments/' would not insurmount* 
able obstacles, both spiritual and temporal, be a better security? 
Qrantin^ that the widow does not contract a second marriage, yet she 
may survive the children, or retain possession of the whole property 
left for many years. If it be ** usual to stipulate for a larger sum 
than can ever be in the power of the husband to pay,” then it must 
be usual for the widow, or widows, to take the whole property left ; 
and since dower, as well as the proper share of the widow, is absolute 
property, it descends to her heirs, the children of the deceased husband 
succeeding only to the property of their own mother. It may thus hap- 
pen that three childless widows should take three-fourths of the property 
out of the husband s family for ever, leaving the remaining lourth to 
be divided, after her death, among eight children of the fourth wi- 
dow. Or, one widow may have one child, and another six. In sliort, 
the object being to support ** conscientious and honourable feelings” 
against the arbitrary power granted by the Koran, of securing indis- 
solubility of the conjugal union, it would not be easy to devise a more 
absurd and inconvenient expedient for its attainment. 

Whatever amount of dower may have been settled on the wife, it 
is not in satisfaction of the share to which she is entitled as one of 
the heirs of her husband. Be the former ever so large, she has an 
indefeasible right of one-fourth when her husband has died childles«, 
and of one-eighth when he has left children. According to Mr. 
Macnaghten, Moohummudan dower ** partakes partly of the nature 
of a jointure, and partly of common dower, according to the law of 
England ; ” and yet the Moohummudan provision differs from the 
English in three essential respects: drst, the widow takes an absolute 
interest in it ; secondly, it is claimable during the life of the hus- 
band ; thirdly, it does not preclude her from coming in as one of the 
i.;l]ieiri. 

By the Moohummudan law, guardians have no authority to control 
a girl's choice of a husband, of equal condition, after she has attained 
the age of puberty, so that she might contract herself in marriage 
before sbe ordered her teens. But by section 2, Regulatiou 26, 
1793, the inlnority of both Moohummudans and Hindoos is declared 
to extend to tire end of the eighteenth year : 

A child bom six months after marriage, is considered, to all intents and 
purposes, the offspring of (he husband; sodv a ckUd bom within two 
VEASS after theieeth ojfththu^iand, or tffler divorce, p. 61. 

There is no rule of UmHatiou tb bar a claim of nght, according to the 
Moohummudan law. p. 76. 

The regulations of Government have, however, prescribed a luni- 


Vi PrsUm. Rein, p, 36. 
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tation of iwelfre yean for daivs of pertonal property. Mr. Mac- 
nagiUen expreseea hie opioioa, but with leee coimdeoce than might ho 
expected, that these R^latioi^ ** may, perhape, be held to eupereede 
the Moohummudan law io this particular"; and that it would be 

harsh " to consider them applicable to claims for dower. 

The following rules require no comment; and Mr. Macnaghten, in 
bis Preliminary Remarks, has instituted no comparison between them 
and the rules which obtain in other codes : 

There is no preference shown to a written over a nuncupative will, and 
they are entitled to equal weight, whether the property which is the subject 
of the will be real or personal, p. 63. 

A claim founded on a verbal engagement, is of equal weight with a 
clium founded on a written engagement. 

Oaths are not administered to witnesses. 

In civil claims, the evidence of two men, or one man and two women, is 
generally requisite. Hearsay evidence is admissible to establish birth, 
death, marriage, cohabitation, and the appointment of a kazee ; as the eye- 
witnesses to such transactions are frequently not forthcor.iing. p. 7d-T. 

llic reader may also be left to form his own judgment on the fol- 
lowing interesting cases, so illustrative of the effects of polygamy and 
other points of Moohummudan law : 

Caie.—A person dies, leaving two wives; but during his lifetime he made 
a gilt ti) one of them of all his property, including his household effects, 
money, and jewels, in lieu of the dower stipulated fur her at her nuptials. 
t)ii the death of the iudividual above alluded to, his two wives (the oue to 
mIioiii he made the gift having had by him one daughter, and the other two 
ilau«hters,) enter into a dispute relative to the succession to his property. 
Lnder these circumstances, is the gift of the husband valid ? orin what pro- 
poitiuns should the estate be distributed? p. 221. 

lU warh.—li appears that the gift, in this case, was of that description 
of gift whicli is technically termed in law a Hibha-hil IwuZf or gift for a 
consideration, and this specie*! of gift resembles a sale both in principle and 
effect ; but there is a doubt as to the legality of this transaction, from the 
circumstance of the articles opposed to each other consisting partly of 
money, which constitutes a ^irj' sale. In this description of contract, 
seizin on the spot is essential to its validity. If seizin was made, the tran- 
saction must be held to be valid : if not, it must be declared null and vo^^ 
and both the parties have a riglit to recede from the contract. So also the 
heirs and creditors are at liberty to set it aside, and resume the property 
parted with, on repaying the consideration for which it iqay have been 
given, until which time the property will remain as a pledge in^^e bands 
of the purchaser ; but when the consideration is restored, it will become 
subject to the law of inheritance ; and, iwtnis event, it sh^d be made 
nito forty-eiglit parts, of which each widow is entitled lo.thtee, and eacli 
daughter to fourteen. 

person having two wives, esecutes a deed in Avour of the first, 
traiuferring to her nU right and title to bis jwopwty, M and person^, in 
satisfaction of her dowfr. Two years gftcrwiwds, bb Mantes another deed, 
ill favour of his second wife, trausfefriog to her the right and tlUo to one 
moiety of the said property, in sstUfactioii of her dower, hiving obtained the 
written permission of his first wife to do so. In this case, wiU the second 
wife be^ntiOedto half bis estate on his decease, in virtue of hereiaim of 
>lo»er? p, 226. 


2 N 2 
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husband, in this case, transferred to his first tvife the 
right to his entire properW, in satisfaction of her dower, previously to bis 
assignment of a moiety or it to his second wife. Tliis second transfer, 
therefore, is null and void, because the proprietary right to the thing given 
had passed from the husband, and had vested m his wife. This is sup< 
posing that there was no permission granted on her part. But admitting 
me alleged writing containing the permission to be fully authenticated, it 
merely states that the husband is at liberty to execute a deed assigning to 
his second wife half of the property, which he had before transferrw to his 
first wife, in satisfaction of her dower ; and it will not avail the second 
wife, because the consent of the first is wanting to give effect to the deed 
q/?er its execution by her husband. Tliis does not appear to have been 
obtained, and the mere written permission is not legally sufficient to entitle 
the second wife to take half ine property.’* Trom .the evidence in this 
case, however, it would appear that such permission never was given. 

Cftse . — The claim of the first wife, on account of dower, having been satis- 
fied by the husband, and she having given an acquittance for the same, they 
mutually dissolve the marriage. The husband, notwilhstandiug that his son 
nnd daughter by his first wife are olive, disposes of all his property, real and 
personal, by gilt, in lieu of dower to his second wife, without the knowledge 
of his children. Is such gift valid according to law ? p. 225. 

liemarks . — ^Undcr such circumstances, the first marriage being dissolved, 
tb? husband is competent to make a gift of the nature described in tlie 
question, and the gift will he complete on the second wife’s taking pos- 
session, because the liusband has absolute authority over his own property. 
His sonand dau^literu'ould inherit after his death, hut not durin>r his life- 
time,^^ The meaning of these last words I am farjTrom pretending to 
understand. 

Crt^c.— la the turn of money stated to be due to the wife in the deed of 
dower, (in which there wa^ no mention made ns to whether the payment 
fihould be prompt or deferred,) cUimahle by the wife during the lifetime of 
her husband.^ And biip|)osing the wife to have died childless before her 
husband, not having made any claim of dower during her coverture, which 
lasted for a very considerable length of time, is her brother’s son entitled, in 
right of inheritance, to claim it for the husband, or, after his death, from hi* 
representatives ? And supposing him to have a just claim on the estate on 
that account, what portion of the dower should devolve on him iu right of 
inheritance ? p. 27 B. 

— ^Tlie sum specified in the deed of dower (presuming it to he 
IjPniine) was duo in the lifetime of the wife and during her coverture ; that 
IS to say, she was at liberty to claim it from her husband. If she omitted 
to claim it, and died childless before her husband, without having compro- 
mised or resigned her right to dower, her brollter's son is l^lly empowered, 


't Some little decree of casuistry appears In this dbetrine, although it is 
no doubt conforiiyihle to law. The reason assigned is, that the husband 
could not have disposed of the property, in any manner, unless the first wife 
hoil rrconveyed it to him in the shape of a gif^ ot otherwise, or unless she 
had appointed biro her iqreot for the purpqiiepf transfer i iq which latter case, 
the transfer should have been made in the name of the principal, and u6t in 
that of the agent." 

In this case it shotihl he remarked, that the fact of the first wife's 
dower having been satisfied, is expressly stated; otherwise her children 
would have had lieu on her husband’s property to the extent of the dower 
du^ to her." 
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as heir, to claim it from her husband or his representatives j but half of the 
dower lapses to her husband in ri|;ht of inheritance, and the other half 
belongs to the brother’s son of the wife, supposing her to have left no other 
legal sharers or residuaries. ^ 

a wife a right to oppose the Inclination and reirst the authority 
of her husbapd, before she has received her dower, notwithstanding the 
previous interchange of conjugal habits, without objection on her part ? p. 281. 

If it have been stipulated that a portion of the dower is to be 
paid immediately, she has a right to do so, with a view to obtain that por- 
tion of her dower. So also, if no mention have been made of the immedi- 
ate payment of any portion, she may do so, with a view to obtain such a 
portion as may be consistent with her situation in life, unless the postpone- 
ment of the payment of the whole had been expressly stipulated, 

M. B. 

Bengal, October 1825. 


STOPPAGE OF PROMOTION IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — In the Court of Directors* general letter of 1806, published 
to the army in 1807, olhocrs were debarred from rank of Colonel, ex- 
cept by his Majesty’s brevet, for two reasons therein assigned : 

Ut, That Lieutenant-Colonels of his Majesty's service might not bo 
supeiseded; and, 

2d, That Lieutenant-Colonels of his Majesty’s seitice might not 
supersede each other. 

In what follows, it is proposed to show that neither reason is at- 
tended with the expected advantage ; or otherwise, that it is equally 
attainable without infringing on the orders W 179G, and usage of ton 
subsequent years. 

Ist, If the 20,000 troops of his Majesty^s service in India were 
permanently stationed there, the oflicers of the higher ranks might he 
jealous of occasional supercession, as it would aft'ect them for 
leinainder of their military career; but when it is considered that^H 
different regiments remain in India only ten or fifteen years, and 
perieoce during that period frequent changes in their field-officers, the 
point cannot estimated as of much moment to his M^j^t/s army 
generally. Moreover, if an officer of the Company’s service after 
forty-two or forty-three years’ service, (which is the standing of the 
many whose promotion is stopped now,) should occasionally supersede 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of his Majesty’s array, the latter might not be 
affected by it, as would be t|he case if he were s^ing under a differ- 
rnf.Presidency, or even aCa ^dffsrent statioHy or otherwise ; a refer- 
ence to the Ensign’s comnussions of both would, ^nerally find the 
officer of the Company's service the older soldier, in which circum- 
stances, the superseded party could not have real cause for complaint. 
If, however, the supercessiou of Lieutenant-Colonels of his Mi^jesty's 
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sefnrice mttst, at all evoots, be guarded against, although without any 
security, it would be but of rare occurrence ; the local rank of Colonel 
might be given, as that of Captain is to subalterns of fifteen ^ears 
standing, to prevent supercession by those of the Conmany^s service. 

*2d!y. With reference to the second reason, the (Company’s array 
could never have desired restraint upon the whole to prevent the 
better posture of a few, when either branch had an equal chance of 
advancement, and each perhaps thought its prospects better than those 
of another. There is also more the appearance than reality of equity 
and justice in it, for their ends could only result from its being a uni- 
form system from the lowest grade, which no one would advocate, and 
not by a chequered plan of regimental rise to majority. Line pro- 
motion to Lieutenant-Colonels, and then an indefinite stop of years to 
the advancement of those who w'ould otherwise be Colonels, and aspir- 
ing in due lime to lie Generals by his Majesty’s brevet ; when their 
services to the state would be rewarded at the end of their career with 
the twofold advantage of rank and emolument as heretofore ; hut as 
circumstances now arc, the officers for the highest commands will only 
be of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Lieutenant* Colonel Com- 
mandant; and as promotion to Colonel in his Majesty’s sei vice dur- 
ing peace in Europe must be very slow, that to General cannot be 
looked forward to by the present seniors of the Company’s army, 
who are in reference to advancement, but Lieutenant-Colonels, though 
nominal Lieutenant-Colonel Commandants. 

The general effect of the present system may he further surmised 
and established from the practical result exhibited in the * Bengal 
Army List,’ or* East India Register,’ for September 1823; when 
there were three Lieutenant-Colonels Commandants, of 1781, 1782, 
namely : 

Dewitr, of infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel, of August 1811, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Commandant, of March 1823. 

Carpenter, do. do. October 1811 ; do. and do. April 1823, 

Caldwell, artillery, do. March 1812 ; do. and do. May 1820. 

It wifi be observed, that Caldwell is only seven months junior to 
Dewar, and five months junior to Carpenter, as Lieutenant-Colonel; 
IfD that his becoming Colonel before them could not have been con- 
sidered extraordinarily good fortune; he must, however, according to 
the present system, wait till they are promoted ; and as a brevet em- 
bracing Lieutenant- Colonels ox 1811 would probably exclude those 
of 1812, they may be Colonels many years before the check to his 
promotion be removed, without that general advantage to the service 
calculated upon in the second reason assigned for it by the Honourable 
Court; for if contemporaries of ranks respectively (above that of 
Major) do not pursue their relative position by it, its ostensible and 
only ligitimnte object M not obtained, nor can it be more attainable by 
it than by the usage before 1807, which, ad being more agreeable to 
the army, so equally advantageous to the state, will, it is to be hoped, 
be m long reverted to— re-established. 


An OvricnR* 
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No. III. 

XIV. 

View Mahadeva urge his thund’ring steeds I 
Lo ! the great God on wings of lightning snecds ! 

Treads on the whirlwinds! musters on his oreath 
Tlie hurricanoe ministers of death f 
In one full stream Destruction wafts along ! 

Hides o’er the weak, — intimidates the strong ! 

There, Kartikeya dyes the blood-stainVl day 
With deeper hues: — the Asuras aie his jirey. 

There, Vishnu fights ; then* Haines with ll.unes combine, 
Volcanoes burst, and Agniyastcrs * shine. 

Dreiul Yaina stalks ’midst piles of slain; 

Black Hell luxuiiatcs m his train. 

Thy D’hcnna,^ Brahma, cleaves the sky, 

The Sivean spear and Kala fly. 
llari ^ enraged to lleav’n ascends, 

And thence the roaring thundi'r sends ; 

Then, ^ Pisach-hke, to Bailh he darts. 

And cheers the warriors’ dauntless hearts. 

Th' Asuias hurl huge rocks 011 high. 

And mountains clatter in the sky ; 

Tlie Gods, awhile, disorder’d stand, 

And cede unto th* infernal band ; 

K’en Agni thought no more of fame, 

But hasten'd to his native flame. 

Siva rush’d forth, and hurl’d his god-like spear, 

And valiant Muchu-Kunda ^ closed his rear. 

Thick fall the bolts : — th' eternal Vagra* Hies, 

Tlie Chakra^ with the Gadda* fiercely vies; 

In vain the hostile tribes for succour call, 
llioiigh forms of (Jods ’midst Gods contending fall. , 
Darts clash with darts, Destruction rolls her car, 

Rage meets witli^ge, .iiid suscitates the war. 


XV. 


Agni again appears, and from his breath 
Flames rush, and riot in the work of death. 

■ ^ From ev’ry hand he hurls a dart, 

From ev’ry mouth dread fires depart. 

View Suryya o’er the sw'eeping tempest bound ! 

And nll'd with madd’ning ire, 

Waft in his course the furious war around ! 
View, hjffw the Spriu of fire . . 


> A fiery wm^« 
« Chief Mabhb’bhrAta. 


a Weapons. ? Vishnu. 
i A kihf , who defeated the Daityos. 
Ch. Mythology. 
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With nerves outstretch’d attend th’ impetuous God ! 
And how the annish’d Heav’ns before him nod 1 
How all the worlds in agony revolve ! 

How ttther melts, and how the clouds dissolve ! 

See, how great Aurva ^ emulates his sire ! 

One of the brightest flames of light, 

He seems in this immortal fight 
Beyond the heav’nly train in daring to aspire. 

There, to the overthrown Daitya’s hearts 
Tl»e rapid Sanharastra® darts, 

Attracted to it hosts promiscuous lie, 

Transfixed by it hosts promiscuous die. 

The Mantras ® fail, where Viswacarnia leads 
His glorious troops to match his peerless deeds. 

E’en Ccrbura '' bestrides the field. 

And Sesnaga compels the foe to yield. 

Lo I from the clouds the bursting Maruts blow, 
Appal, destroy, o’erwhelm the fainting foe. 

Tlie (Jadda'"* from the glorious Vishnu flies, — 

Once more the God his bow tremendous tries: 

Tile trcach’rous host in dire confusion flee, 

Sink into earth, or dare the raging sea. 

IVerish their name! — ih’ immortal P.r:in raise. 

Ye Gods, unto the great Naiayan’s praise ! 


.\vr. 

Breathes there the man, endow’d with fire divine, 
Within whoso soul all-fictile fancies shine? 

Breathes there the man, to whom his stars have giv’n 
To chauiit your acts, ye mighty sons of Ileav’n ? 

If such there be — around thy brows shall play , 

0 Pavan 1 myrtles, and the living hay. 

If such there be — 0 Marichi I thy name 
Shall ever tune the trump of deatliless famo, 

Suryya, before thy car of tenfold light 
•Tumultuous rays shall weave the pageant fight : 

Yet mortal ne’er can tune his Vina’s string, 

•In vain, he seeks Mahesa’s acts to sing, 

In vain, before \’aikontha’s turretjibends ! 

No inspiration to lus strain descends, 

As flakes of snow, or as the gentle show’r. 

Which drops its fragrance on the summer’s hour. 

. In vain he seeks in oursting notes of flame 
To sound the glory of Kumara’s name ! 

Nor Krishna’s self dares strike the wond’rous theme, 
Or o'er those rills of hallow’d Fancy dream, 


7 Son of Suryya, 

• A bow, which attracted all tbiogt with; irresistible violence ; Chief Ra- 
maytoa. , * , . ! , 

« Prayers, or loogotations. . *• The divine artificer. 

The three-hcaded dof of Heil,.; W The lerpetit Ananta. w Xhe winds. 
A weapon* A lut#, 8iva» or M4htd6va. 

Kartikeya. >* Vishnu^ os the God of Poetr}’~tbe KrishnavatMra. 
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Not, though from GovetdTian'® he j^umes his soul, 
And burst the feeble barrien of the role 1 
Not, though enrapt he drink the mind divine, 

Dares dve to mortal verse such deeds sublime ! 

Lo 1 Shauk's loud sides convulse the trembling sky, 
Air, Earth, and Heav’n around disorder’d fly. 

Borne in its blast on flaming wings of fire, 
trolls each name in one continuous gyre. 

Tlie blast transcends creation's farthest bound. 
Whilst heights and depths re-echoing tell tlie sound. 
O’er heav’ns, o’er worlds, in space sublimely tost. 

In regions 'yond the heav’ns tnemselves is lost. 

xvir. 

Meanwhile, the Gods the mighty Mandar place 
With festive glee upon its wonted base ; 

In dismal shades of night with horrid gloom, 

In Tainisra/^ the Daityas meet their doom, 

And wand’ring thence, ’midst scenes of awful fear, 
Slowly to And’lia-Tainisra'^' draw near. 
MahA-raurauwa next exulting boiists 
A short possession of the tortured hosis, 

Where liquid (ire in scorching torrents rolU, 

And on its whirlpools turns their guilty souls. 
Emerging theme, at length, they seem to know 
A gentle respite from their mass of woe, 

And tlatt’ring hope in Kanranwa'^' beguiles 
Tlieir sufl ’rmg breasts with Hell’s accustom'd wiles. 
But, ah ! how short ! — again, the tempest low’rs', 
Yania, again, Ins deathless vengeance show’rs. 

They enter now upon the awful hound 
Of dreadful Naraku’s '^^ relentless grouiul ; 

Tliere, serpents curl around, and eager dart 
Their pois’nous tongues within their fainting heart. 
Drink up their biood, and o’er their bmlies stray, 

In jovial folds around their temples play ; 

And tear each fibre from its hiig’ring root, 

And through their anguish’d entrails blithely slioot. ' 
Again they wandw, nor obtain relief. 

For Kala-surra'^' still augments their grief, 

And Maha-naraka in fiercer train 

Darts forth its venom’d snakes through ev’ry vein. 

Next, direful Sangivana*^ opes its gate. 

And heaps fresh anguish on their mournful fate, 

And proves, indeed, that Siva’s righteous ire 
Reserves for miscreant tribes indignant Yama’s fire. 


•• Krishna’s palace, or a scat of the Muses, 
w The Hells. Tamisra darkness. Utter darkness. 

«* Most horrible. ^ . 

^ One lepso, which I have made the suge aft^ the other, on the autho- 
rity of two or three voters. ' ^ 

M The reiploa of serpeati^ 

Diffemt department! of Patalaj the Titani are eatUy recojpiUed 
in the Daityas. 
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XVIIh 

In mournful steps (mentwbile the scalding tear 
Their grief-wom cheeks with squalid marlte hesmoar) 
They pass alon^, and marcli in order due, 

Till INIahl-vichi ** meets their sorrowing view * 

Nor rest they here, for flames around them rise, 

And dim the waning lustre of their eyes, 

Where, Tapana*® involved in furious clouds. 

With murm’rings dire his burning furnace shrouds* 
Scorch’d by the heat they faint, but faint in vain. 

Hell knows no limits to the culprit’s pain ; 

Tlie imps of death the panting oellows ply, 

Wlnlsl Sampratapana’s^® bright volumes fly, 

Flaming, ferocious, dire : — but, as the blaze 
With gnawing fang upon the Daityas preys, 

A new-rnisod skin creeps o’er the redn’iiiiig bone, 
And makes the fuiy of the ffame its own. 

Big was the liour with never-ending woe, 

When first they view’d ihe Amril nectai flow !— 

But why should 1 their num’rons wand’rings tell 
In Sang’liala^* / in Sakakola’s’' Hell? 

In Kudmala ? or rite the countless woes 
Which I’utimrittika’s foul region shows ? 

How Loka-Sanku^‘ pierced their ev’ry part, 

And urg’d its pointed tops within their heart ! 

How Panthana,*^ llijisha^* terrors heap’d? 

How Salmati^* opposed their ent’nng feet? 

How Asi-patra-vana’s®^ horrid shade 
Forced from each leaf a sword’s envenom’d blade, 
Wlillst Lohangaraka’s’* fell regions rain 
Hot iron coals upon the suff’ring train? 

Then D’herma^*^ darted forth from Brahma’s breast, 
And taught the world the God's supreme behest. 


XIX. 

Roll round, ye ages, and ye worlds revolve ! 
uBe dried, ye seas 1 ye heav’nly seats dissolve I— 

Tluj Kalki comes : — Garuda melts in air, 

Tlie growling thunders lay the ®tlier bare! 

Tlie Heav’ns bow down ! — the Oceans cease to flow; 
Tlie Mountains shake, — the Maruts cease to blow I 
The Fuiirlh recedes, — the mighty mass of years, 

As the light smoke, unnoticed, disappears, 

Meru dismay'd beliolds its summit nod, 

Flees, as a vision, from th’ absorbent God. 

He comes the potent Vishnu cleaves the skies, 
F'en Mahadeva from his brother flies I 
Pale as Mitru,*"* terrific as the grave, 

Whose direful ^pect none in Heav’n can brave, 


« » Dlffimt d€ptrtinene§ of Patala. 

lUlb. ** Juitiee penonifiedi ^ Vishnu, in the Kalkavatoift* 
w Death. 




Tki PomuH Om, 

Tlie Kalki stalks he bears the awful King } 

Mitru and Pabla their trophies bring. 

Supretne^il might, eternally, the same,^ 

His naked scimitar hurls worlds of flame, 

As when some comet ploughs the scorched sky, 

And nurses Death witnin its blazing eye. 

The fabric falls 1— -Creation knows no place ! 

Tlie awful God rides in unending space. 

No Earth — no Heav'ns — no Seas — no Winds remain-— 
No trace of years — no vestige of a name : 

They fleet, they cease, and 'neath the wliirlpool sleep, 
They lie for ever in the viewless deep. — 

III new-form*d skies a golden atther reigns, 

New 'rime, new Earth of Gold, and new-born plains: 
TuEnr, souls of men without the body stray, 

And drink the blessings of immortal day ; 

There, Vishnu sits upon a bla/iiig throne, 

And rapt in joys survojs a world Ins own. 

XX. 

Shank ! rend thy sides; — thine arch, Danuslia, bend, 
For soon this gold-built universe shall end ! 

Once more, O Sun, dart forth thy genial lay, 

Once more, luxuriate in the golden day 1 
The glili’ring tow’rs, the flaming temples fall, 

Ye Gods, within yourselves, your Saclis call 1 
Maha-Fralaya comes 1 Lol Kali stands, 

A sword, a roll uplifted in Ins hands 1 
States, cities, worlds within his entrails creep : * 

There, Gods and mortals take tli' eternal sleep. 

There, Vishnu with his energies divine, 

Sinks in the vortex of destructive Time. 

The new Creation as a phantom flies ; 

Then on his sword the monster falls and dies. 

But, yet, there reigns that universal soul, 

Who bade, at first, the circling ages roll ; 

III Him, both Bralima and the heav'nly train 
Unseen, for everjaiid for ever reign. 

No more shall Oopya^** tune the votivll lyre, 

Her tresses dancing to its notes of fire ; 

No more shall trumpets rouse th* embattled pole; 

No more its angry waves Kshiroda roll ; 

Mahesa's justice on the thunder’s roar 

With lightning’s pinions shall be heard no more; 

No more shall Ilari mount his conqu’ring car, 

And wiUi his foes no more wage furious war. 


This is exactly according to llindfi fable. 

^ After the Kalkavataraaud Vishnu’s golden universe, there is a final ab- 
sorption of all things in the universal soul. 

37 The final consummation. 

Time, wbO) baring devoured all tbingi, ilayi himself with his owu 
sword. 

Mums of India. 
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Unknown, unseen, in vast unbounded space, 

Immortal Brahra!^ obtains the onlyjj^accj ‘ 

Vanish’d, dissolv’d, are Earth, Air, rirei'fthd Sda^ 

And boundless Brahm dwells in infinity; ‘ • 
Eternally, tl»ough ages cease to roll, t 

stUl shall reign alome— the Univemal Soul. 


INVENTION OF CANNON AND PRINTING. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Cambridge, March 25, 1826. 

Give mo leave, in return fur the information your work has 
afforded me on subjects with which I am too little acquainted, to 
offer you some account of two curious passages which attracted my 
attention several years since, when I was less occupied than at pre- 
sent by more serious engagements. The passages to which I refer have 
been recorded, how justly I w'ill not determine, as classical anticipa- 
tions of two modern inventions. Those inventions were nearly con- 
tom|)orancou8, though in every other respect separated toto ccelo : 
the one being designed to bear triumphantly through the world the 
argument of force, the ratio ultima regum; the other to aid, and at 
length universally to extend, the force of argument. You will readily 
suppose that I refer to those grand productions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Cannon and the Printing Type. I begin with the latter. 

In his treatise, ‘ De Natura Deorum,’ (ii, 37.) Cicero, ex|X)sing 
the philosophy of Epicurus, expressed surprise that any one should 
allow himself to attribute the beautiful and regular system of the 
world to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, he adds the following sen- 
tence “ Hoc qui existumat fieri potuisse, non intelligo cur non 
idem putet, si innumerabiles unius et viginti formw literarum, vel 
aurere, vel quales lib^, aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram 
cxcussis annales Emit, ut deinceps leg! possint, effici : quod nescio 
an ne in uno quidem versa possit lantum valcre fortuna,” This sen- 
tence may thus, perhaps, be literally translated, so far as the idioms 
of the languages will allow. 

“ He who can esteem this possible, I know not why he might not 
also think, if types, of the one-and-tw'enty letters, made of gold, or of 
any other substance, were scattered on the ground, *in very great 
numbers, that they would immediately exhibit the annals of Ennius in 
a legible order, whereas 1 doubt whether chance could thus present 
even a single verse.” 

The Homan alphabet consisted of only twenty-one lettera. Cicero 
appears to have assumed their separate formation, as in a type4bundry. 


The universal louh 
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and imagined tbeir poutka ia a legible order, aa opposed to the confu- 
sion which could al^po be expect^ from chance. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to supprcM the vain regret that he proceeded no further. Other- 
wise, there might have been preserved to latest posterity, not only 
many of hU own works, which have long perished, but also other 
famed productions of antiquity, now only known by their shattered 
fragments, and the honourable notice they have obtained from con- 
temporary or later writers, whose works have happily survived. 

To the other supposed classical anticipation, I was led by a passage 
in the learned work of Cornelius Agrippa, “ De incertitudine et vani- 
tate omnium scientiarum et artium.” He says, as rendered by his 
tianslator, (1684, p. 354,) Many there are that would have it, that 
the gun, which is by most accounted a new invention of the Germans, 
was used in ancient time ; and this they endeavour to prove out of 
Virgil/’ He then refers to * iEueid,’ (vi.) where the Sibyl is describ- 
ing to /Eneas the torments endured in Tartarus; and she instances 
the King of Elia : — 

Vidi et crudelcs dantem Salmonea pa*nas, 

Dum flammas Jovis, et sonitus imiuuur Olympi. 

This couplet, the learned and faithful, though uni>octical, translator, 
Trapp, has thus correctly rendered : 

Salmoneus’ penal torments too I saw. 

Who raimick'd thunder and the tianies of Jove. 

Dryden, who was too much of a poet well to endure the restraint 
of a translator, thus paraphrases Virgil : 

Salmoneus sullhring cruel pains T found, 

For emulating Jove; the rattling sound 
Of rnimick tlmnder, and the glittering IdazC 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. 

Your classical readers, which, I dare say, are not a few, both in 
Britain and in India, may consult the lines of Virgil which follow the 
couplet I hj^e (juoted, and decide whether the whole passage does 
not give some idea of the flash and the roaring ot a cannon. Agrippa 
attributes this opinion of the passage, among others, to a learned 
Italian of the fifteenth century, called sometimes Volterranus from 
the place of his birth, but whose name was Ilapliael Mapheus. 

Should your courtesy prevail perhaps over your strict judgment, to 
admit, these somewhat fanciful conjectures, as a proffer of corre^wnd- 
ence from the banks of Cam, I will endeavour to imitate, in prose, the 
poet wlm could boast, 

That not in Fancy’* raaxe he wan<ler’d long, 

But stoop’d to truth, and moralized his song ; 

and next to offer you the result of some more serious musings, while 
rambling beside our sedgy stream, or reclining in our learned groves, 
perhaps where Milton paid his early and never-forgotten vows at the 
sacred shrines of truth and freedom. 

Academxcub. 
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ON THB RISK, PROGRESS, AND GRADUAL DECLINE OF 
THE BOMBAY MARINE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir, — A s a cool observer of the administration of our Oriental 
possessions, and feeling a deep interest in every branch of its service, 
my attention has of late been called to the present state of the Bom- 
bay marine. No subject on which you have employed your pen can be 
more worthy of public notice, and I have in consequence endeavoured 
to offer a few observations, which, with the assistance of your exten- 
sive information, might lead to the correction of abuses that axe as 
repugnant to the feelings of a highly respectable body of public 
officers, as they are injurious to the best interests of the East India 
Company. 

It would occupy too many of your valuable pages to enter into a 
minute detail of particulars connected with the service, but for a rough 
outline, it may be sufficient to say, that the marine or military navy 
of the Company was instituted by the authority of a charter from 
King Charles, in 1668, for the protection of their trade, granting to 
the Company full power to raise a navy, to appoint admirals, vice- 
admirals, and other olRcers, and authorising the exercise of martial 
law on board their ships of war, with power to his Majesty to revoke 
the same at pleasure. On this authority, the Company organized an 
efficient marine, on the zeal and vigilance of which, the very existence 
of the Bombay Government for many subsequent years depended. 
The gallant exploits of Captain James (whose services were rewarded 
by the honour of knighthood) in the destruction of several piratical 
fleets, as well as the capture of the strong fort of Soverndroog, (with 
his own ship,) are themes that have not yet sunk into oblivion amongst 
the natives of the Concan. About this time the marine could boMt 
of vessels mounting fifty guns, frequently acting in conjlinction with 
his Majesty’s fleets in the Indian Ocean, and considered in every re- 
sjMjct as his Majesty’s vessels. These circumstances tended to diffuse 
that esprit de corps which is so essential in all public services, and 
which at that time was highly conspicuous throughout the Bombay 
marine, Alas ! how different docs it stand at the present period, 
employing one hundred and thirty officers, with an establishment of 
twelve vessels, which, with one exception, (the HastingSf) are only 
from 140 to 250 tons burthen; and, in point of construction and 
efficiency, would be considered a disgrace to any civilized Govern- 
ment. 

It appears inexplicable to me, why the authorities in India should 
retain vessels which, from their size and construction, are totally 
useless, in a military point bf view, and still more so in the convey- 
ance of despatches, from their well-known incapabilitiee in sailing. 
Viewing it even as a financial question, the enormous sums that have 
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been and now are thrown awayt in transporting troops on all naval 
expeditions, would have established a most respectable marine, capable 
of every purpose that might be required on their exteosive coast; it 
would form a good school for the instruction of the younger branches, 
and might be supported for a trifling additional expense to that con- 
ducted on the present miserable system. So little attention was paid 
to this useful branch of tlieir service, tliat, from the year 1817 to 1820, 
the Arab tribes almost annihilated our Northern trade, and the capture 
of vessels off the mouths of our harbours, with the sacriBce of lives 
and property, is too well known to require detail. It may, however, 
be worthy of remark, that the destruction of their power, by two naval 
expeditions, cost the Company upwards of one million sterling, which 
w'ould have been quite unnecessary had a small portion of it been 
applied to the improvement of their marine force ; and the late ruu- 
ture on our eastern frontier has established, beyond a doubt, the 
inefficiency of the service, which may be corroborated by Sir Edw'ard 
Paget’s despatches to the Horse Guards, as w'cll as by a communica- 
tion from the Governor-General to the Bombay Government. 

When we contemplate the unprecedented increase iu number and 
respectability of the other branches of the Company’s service, it is but 
natural to inquire into the deteriorated state of this unfortunate corps. 
You, Sir, having of late bestowed much attention on the Leadenhall- 
street administration, would be able to solve this problem ; but, for 
your readers in general, it may be necessary to observe, that on the 
original organization of tlie Bombay marine, it was officered from their 
CO in meicial service; it being, however, an establishment strictly con- 
fined to arms, and subject to martial law, the Court deemed it expe- 
dient to appoint young officers from England, and to draw' a complete 
line of distinction between their commercial and military marine. 
Mutual jealousies ensued between the two corps, and from this period 
commenced the w'ell-known disadvanUges under which the Bombay 
marine has laboured up to the present period. Their respective duties 
frequently brought them together ; on which occasions, contentions for 
power and precedence were by no means uncommon, and frequently 
to the detriment of the general service ; but the overwhelming weight 
of sliipping interest at the India House (where tw'enty out of twenty- 
four Directors had been Commanders of I ndiamen) was sure to decide 
all matters of contention to the prejudice of their military marine. 
This hand of power was turned to the reduction of the establishment, 
by repeated orders to their local authorities in India; and the martial 
law, originally granted by charter, was discontinued by a special de- 
cree of the Leadenball-street senate; but will ydur readers believe, 
that as a consummation of this long-continued system of injustice, in 
defiance of every consideration of respect for their characters as a legis- 
lative body, and in direct opposition to every precedent in the known 
world, these Indian legislators, on the 22d May 1804, passed an 
ordioanoe, that the masters of their merchant ships should take rank 
and precedence over the captains of that naval esUblishment which 
i# maintaified for the protection (d their trader although the latter are 
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funriahed with regular commigsioos granted by the authority of a 
firituh Parliament ? It would be contrary to the laws of nature, to 
suppose that tiny public body of oHicers, having theb* prospects in life 
thus blighted, their weight in society destroyed, and all the finer feeU 
ings of the officer and^the man wounded, would feel much interest in 
the welfare of a Government whoso authorities could be guilty of such 
glaring injustice. A letter from W. T. Money, Esq., Superintendent 
of Marine, dated the 17th October 1807, points out to the Bombay 
Government the cause of the inefficient state of the corps, which he 
attributes to the want of martial law, to the reduction of the size of 
vessels, and to the low state of their comparative rank and pensions, 
but, above all, to the Court’s resolution of the 2‘2d May 1804. He 
concludes with the following observations, that do as much credit to 
his head as to his heart : 

These circumstances combined preclude the mind from aspiring 
to a respectable rank in society, they tend to depress every feeling of 
laudable ambition, and to blight, by their natural operation on the 
character of man, all that esprit de corps which it is so much to the 
public advantage to encourage and cherish,” 

Even these details form but a small portion of the humiliating 
annoyances to which the officers of this corps arc daily subject to, 
They are on no occasion trusted with that discretionary j)Ower or 
responsibility which has led to the most brilliant achievements of 
our royal navy, on whatever part of the coasts of India, Arabia, or 
Persia, the services of a cruizer may be recpiired, the commander is 
not merely to consult with the Resident for information, but is 
placed under his orders and entire control, whoever he nmy be ; 
a practice that is contrary to the usage of all naval services, and 
frequently operates to the prejudice of the public good. They are 
excluded from holding many of the demi'-marine and civil situations 
in India, such as the master-attendants of Madras and Penang, 
marine store-keepers at the three Presidencies, and many others, 
which, from the peculiar nature of their duties, require nautical ex- 
perience and local information. These situations are at present filled 
by free mariners and other adventurers, that have proceeded under 
the patronage of the local authorities'. But to give the Court of 
Directors due credit, it must be observed, that this abuse is contrary 
to their public orders, though their want of energy in having them 
enforced, leads us to infer that it meets with their private counte- 
nance, The officers of the Bombay marine arc prohibited from reaping 
any pecuniary advantage from the conveyance of the Company’s 
specie from port to port, The Court, in reply to a memorial from 
Captain Smoe, of 1812, (quoting his Majesty’s, and all other naval 
services, as precedents,) were of opinion that the prayer of the me- 
morialist was inadmissible. 

In speaking of the pecuniary disadvantages of this corps, I almost 
fear my veracity will be questioned ; but the public records in India, 
and at the India House, will corroborate my assertion. Even a 
reference to tlm East India Register will tend to elucidate the matter 
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in question. But to commence with the midshipmen : on their first 
arrival in India, they receive the sum of 360 rupees, or about 36/. per 
antium. Having served in this capacity for five years, their pay is 
increased to 600 rupees. On a reference to the East India Register, 
from 1814 to 1823, it will appear that many of these officers had 
served in the capacity of midshipmen for a period of ten years, during 
the whole of which time tliey had actually dralKi from the Company t 
coffers only the sum of 460/. sterling ; or, in other words, their ten 
years of laborious servitude, in the worst of climates, and in a space 
of accommodation something less than four feet square, is considered 
by their honourable employers as equivalent to one month* s salary of a 
member of council, or that of many of their higher functionaries in 
India. The next step of these officers is to a second lieutcpantcy, 
when they receive the sum of 912 rupees per annum, which is their 
whole income for a further period of five or six years, when they 
generally attain the rank of first lieutenant, with a salary of 116 
rupees per mensem. A servitude of three or four years as first lieu- 
tenant, entitles them to the command of a vessel of 149 tons, and 
ninety rupees per mensem additional, which is termed allowances ; in 
all, amounting to about 200/. sterling per annum. The rank of junior 
captain is their next step, to which few reach ; and those that are so 
fortunate, (if it may be so considered,) generally devote from twenty 
to five-and-twenty of the best years in their life, wlicn the w'holc of 
their pay and allowances in command of a junior captainship is 360 
rupees per mensem, A senior captain’s pay and allowances is 600 
rupees per mensem, and that of commodore (of which there is but 
one) 2000 rupees ; which salary is but seldom enjoyed with less than 
thirty-five years’ ser^'itude. Their retiring pension has been lately 
increased, but is still very inferior to the prospects of a military 
officer. 

These details speak as to the neglected, and I may say, degraded 
state of the corps, which is certainly the worst paid public service 
under the British Government. As a justification of this neglect, it 
might be supposed that the corps had geneially been of no utility in 
the furtherance of the public service, or totally negligent of the iutcreste 
of their employers j but the very reverse can be established, for it 
will appear that on every occasion where they have been co-operating 
with the army or navy, there stand recorded (he strongest testimonials 
of their zeal and ability. The high opinion entertained of the corps 
by the late Lord Minto, when under his personal observation on the 
Java expedition, is repeatedly noticed in his despatches to the Court 
of Directors ; and in consideration of the low state of their compara- 
tive rank and pay, he increased the latter, and gave the commaxjder 
of each vessel a commission of rank suitable to the station he held in 
society, which privilege was subsequently abolished by the Court of 
Directors. The high encomiums bestowed on the Boir>bay marine by 
Captains Wainright and Collier, on the expeditions to the Persian 
Gulf, as well as the enthusiastic testimonials of the late Captain 
• Lumley, on the bombardment of Mocha, and others too numerous to 
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mentioi^will tend to prove the fallacy of such opinions. It is a ser- 
vice, n^o say of utility, but absolutely of necessity, for the exigencies 
of a Government whose extensive territories occupy so many thousand 
miles of sea-coast ; for which the royal navy could not, from the 
nature of its constitution, be well substituted, as the navy acknow- 
ledges no authority except that of a senior oflScer in its own service ; 
and even the GovemeP-General cannot command the services of one 
of his Majesty’s vessels. I understand, however, that the liberal 
and enlightened policy that has pervaded the administration at 
Bombay since 1819, has extended its cheerful influence to the 
marine j but the machine 'of improvement has still some impedi- 
ments that recjuire removal, in order to promote the public interest, 
and the prospects of many highly-respectable individuals. 

I postpone making any further exposition of the state of this corps 
at present, fearing it may occupy too much of your valuable space at 
once ; but I am collecting every information I can, which will be 
forwarded to you in due time ; and I trust its publication may yet 
have the desired efltect of causing an inquiry which will ultimately 
benefit the public service in general, and the interest of the Bombay 
marine in particular. 

Observer. 

Bath. 


ECHO. 

Quaint Echo, lonely maid, 

What templeS holy shade 
Now holds thee, or what forest waste and wild ? 

Or dost thou mutter low 
By some dim rivet’s flow, 

Or hide titee in the mountains broadly piled 
Towards the burning firmament. 

High o’er their barren heads m arch aerial bent? 

How did my heart rejoice 
When first I heard thy voice, 

As, skipping o’er the scented floor of spring, 

With gbstciiiiig eager eye 
Tlie golden butterfly 

I chased through meadows quaint with many a ring 
Made by the light, green-^andal'd fays 
What time Endymiou’s love sheds cold her midnight rays. 
Then thou wouldst give me back. 

From some shade-lmuntcd track. 

My laugh of triumph o’er ray mealy prize 
Caged in ray hollow hand ; 

Or, if I took my stand 
Beneath some thick-roofed oak of giant sire. 

And mocked tlie smoke-blue cuckoo’s note, 

I heard tliy answer loud along the valleys float. 
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Hope, 

Or, if at twilight pale 
I crossed the solemn aisle, 

My hurried footsteps thou wouldst number true : 

But now, wHat does thy shell, 

My words repealing, tell ? 

I rarely court thee on the morning dew. 

As once I used; and the loud tdWn ♦ 

Does all thy babbling sounds and muttering murmurs drown. 
Yet does ray startled ear 
Thy busy response hear 
Following the war-horse' prancing hoofs along. 

While round this city vast. 

By shrill, ear-piercing blast 
Of trump or clarion ushered, thick they throng, 

As 'twere some tyrant’s fortress wide 
Built to secure his throne upheld by force and pride. 

All men converse with thee. 

The bond, the slave, the free. 

And every one thou answerest in his tongue ; 

Like nature’s voice thou art, 

Low whispering to the heart 
Approval sweeter than the Syrens' song, 
vVhether his creed the ape doth deify, 

Or lift the pious glance to starry hosts on higli. 

How changeful is thy tone, 

Hepeating sorrow’s groan, 

Of mirth’s loud laughter, or the shout of war ! 

Or simple pastoral song 
Floating the vales among, 

Or Grief’s wild wailings round the funeral car : 

All men are welcome to thy hollow cell, 

And every passion’s note is native to thy shell ! 

Blithe Echol thou and I 
Commune not frequently 
Since manhood has been seated on ray brow ; 

Thoughts, frowns, and smiles reach not 
Tliy muttering, noisy grot ; 

And wishes, hoj^es, and fears thou dost not know. 

Go, answer to the young and wild, and be 
The echo of delight, and mirthful gaiety I 

Btoir. 


HOPE. 

Hope ! thy smile so bright and fair, 

To wretched man can half atone 
For every ill, and every care, 

And all the misery he has known. 

For though the past be dark with sorrow, 
Though present ills the soul molest, 

If thou art beaming— then the morrow 
Books brightf— and he again is blest i 
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JAPANESE ANTfaUmES. 

We have before ‘expressed our surprise that no attempt has been 
made to show tlie affinities subsisting between the architectural mo- 
numents of Egypt and Japan; Sir T. Raffles, in his work on the 
latter country, has furnished ample materials for the reciprocal sur- 
vey. First, with regard to the forms of the Japanese temples: the 
greater part of them are pyramids, some graduated, and some other- 
wise, having a quadrangular basement, with a door approached by 
steps, and frequently representing the mouth of a Gorgon visage. 
Could we conceive the Arabic tradition, cited by Ebu Alholken, to 
be true, that there was as much of the structure of the Egyptian 
pyramids beneath the four triangular faces as above ; that the lower 
part was divided into apartments, and that the entrances w'cre sub- 
terranean, we must suppose those pyramids to agree with the Japanese 
model. Many of tlic temples of Japan are built as the Egyptian 
temples were, in the form of a cross. The temple of Borobobo is 
pyramidal, having seven stages of ascent cut out of a conical hill, 
and crowned by a dome, which is surrounded by a triple circle of 
towers. This, according to antiquarians, was the model of the tower 
of Babel, and of all the seven-zoned temples of the Chaldeans dedi- 
cated to tlic seven planets. It is also similar to such descriptions as 
wo have of the great Mexican temple dedicated to the sun and moon. 
The base of this Japanese pyramid comprises nearly the same num- 
ber of square feet as the great pyramid of Giza, and, like the latter, 
the interior passages and chambers are hewn out of the solid rock. 
The temple of Suker more closely approaches the Egyptian model ; it 
ia like all the temples of Egypt, a truncated pyramid. Its entrances 
are like those of the same structures, with the exception of a Gorgon 
head over the door-way instead of a winged globe. It has obelisks 
beiore it precisely in the Egyptian fashion, and sculptures similarly 
exhibited on the exterior wall. The temple stands on three ranges of 
terraces, and the approach to it is, after the Egyptian model, through 
three pyramidal gate-ways. In front of the door- ways stand colossal 
statues, two and two, as at Luxoro and before other Egyptian tem- 
ples ; in this instance, they form an avenue to the number of eight, 
like the Egyptian sphynxes; one of them at Suku measures nine 
feet and a half across the shoulders. The sculptures on the external 
wall consist of small figures, adorned with wings after the peculiar 
stiff’ mariner of early Egyptian sculpture. Over one male figure is a 
bird oil the wing, alter the Egyptian fashion ; it is either an eagle or a 
hawk ; there is a dove on a palm tree, both sacred symbols in Egypt ; 
a colossal eagle with a serpent in its claws in three folds, and instead 
of the sacred beetle, the sacred tortoise is multiplied on all sides. The 
male figures were probably antient Japanese divinities ; one of them 
grasps the trident of Neptune; another, probably the Japanese Vul- 
can, is furnished with a forceps and a hammer; and a third brandishes 
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a wand resembling the Caduceus of Mercury. On the flo^, under 
the outward lintel of the porch, are a male and female Lingam ; and 
at a little distance, a conical pliallas, with an inscription in Japanese 
hieroglyphics, among which the present astronornical emblems of the 
sun and moon are observed. No one know^s to what the inscription 
refers, nor the history of the sculptured personages to whom we have 
adverted. 

Entering the temple, we still find ourselves within the precincts of 
a place of worship, bearing the same family likeness to those of 
Egypt. Within, enthroned, stands the Japanese Isis, called Bhavani 
by the Hindoos. Like Diana, she is adorned with a crescent, and 
armed with an arrow, an axe, and a cord. Sometimes the wheel, 
equally familiar to Egyptian superstition, is in one of her hands, and 
sometimes a torch or a ring ; sometimes she appears seated on a 
figure of Apis-- a human being with a bull’s head ; sometimes she is 
tricipetal, in the character of the Hecate Triplex of the classics, and 
standing significantly between a water jug and a burning altar, with 
a torch in one hand and a rosary in the other. Finally, like the 
Egyptian Isis, she is depicted sitting on a lotus flower ; her shrine is 
approached by a ladder of seven steps, and she is surrounded, like the 
woman in the Revelations, “ clothed with the sun,’' with the solar 
disk. On all sides appear hieroglyphics similar to the Egyptian, 
mingled with others resembling the early Chinese, t. e. such as is 
seen on the antient coins of China. 

Among the Japanese sculptures exhibited by Sir T. Raffles, there 
is the precise figure of the antient harpy, such as it appears on one of 
the zodiacs of Egypt preserved in Kircher’s ‘ Prodromus,’ a bird with 
a female head and bosom. A great number of the Japanese hiero- 
glyphics, copied from cories and sculptures, and preserved in Sir T. 
Ratfles’ work, are strictly Egyptian. Among them are the square, the 
semi-circle, and the circle ; the knot, the triple twisted cord, the orb 
and serpent, the goose, the vase, the syphon, the trident, the sacred 
ox thigh, the mason’s square, the hand-barrow, and the waved line, 
emblematic of water. Round the edge of a cup or bowl, as exhibited 
in the same work, appear twelve zodiacal figures, resembling those 
at Esne in Egypt in rudeness of sculpture, but agreeing generally with 
the zodiacal signs familiar to Greece and Rome. Gemini is repre- 
sented by a lyre ; Aquarius by a winged vase ; Capricornus by a 
shapeless sea monster, &c. All the preceding circumstances prove an 
indubitable analogy of customs and creed, not to say national con- 
nection : and, to conclude, it appears, on the testimony of Sir T. 
Raflles, that a common opinion is entertained by the best instructed 
of the priestly order in Japan, that the builders of the above- 
described fabrics, whose religion has now passed away, came with 
the earliest inhabitants of tlie country from the shores 01 the Red Sea. 
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SIR JOHN PHILIPPA RT*S BAST INDIA MILITARY 
CALENDAR. 

The powerful claims of Sir John Pbillppart on the gratitude of aH 
ipilitary men, and more especially of our Indian army, whose gallant 
4eeds he has succeeded in rescuing from the almost total oblivion and 
neglect to which in this country they have been hitherto condemned, 
are now so universally known, and we believe so justly appreciated, 
that it becomes almost superfluous again to offer to his unwearied zeal 
and perseverance that sincere tribute of applause, which no one who 
is acquainted with the extent and character of his labours can pos- 
sibly withhold. Under these circumstances, and having already more 
than once* spoken of the ‘ East India Military Calendar ’ in those 
terms of commendation to w hich we feel that its plan and merits en- 
title it, we shall content ourselves on the present occasion with a brief 
notice of a few (few indeed, in comparison with the vast number of 
services recorded) of the most interesting topics which form the sub- 
ject of the third volume of that excellent compilation, which we some 
time since announced it to be the Editor’s intention to add to those 

f previously made public. We trust, moreover, that he will not stop 
lere, but that those who are in possession of materials, (of which we 
are convinced that an ample store remains behind,) for the farther 
extension of the work, will be induced to communicate themj and we 
have no doubt that he will be happy to avail himself of whatever 
authentic information he may still receive from the surviving friend« 
nr comrades of those heroes of the past as well as of the present gene- 
ration, whose deeds, as yet unrecorded, may merit preservation in this 
great repository of military fame. 

The most striking feature which distinguishes the present volume 
from those which preceded it, is the introduction of the services of 
oncers who have reached no higher grade than that of Captain, none 
being commemorated in the earlier portions of the work who had not 
attained the rank of field-oibccrs. This change in the original plan, 
wo hail as a decided improvement, inasmuch, as in India, niore par- 
ticularly in the earlier times ofonr dominion, and even in some degree 
up to the present period, services of the highest importance have been 
frequ®ully committed to the charge of subaltern ofheers, and the mili- 
tary talent evinced by them on many trying occasions has been such 
inigh^ have put to shame officers cf far more experience, or at least 
of greater length of service, and superior honours. Now, as many of 
these have fallen honourably in the field, many have from various 
causes been compelled to quit the st'rvice, and many are still awaiting 
that higher degree of advancement to which their services have 
entitled them to look forward, it is surely hard that they should be 
depr^ed of their duo meed of glory by tlie mere circumg^ince of their 

* Vide Oriental Herald, Vol, IV. 53, and Vol. V. 45. 
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inferior regimental rank. It is for these reasons that, in the following 
observations, we shall refer principally to the memoirs of officers of thS 
deserving class. 

Among the first of these whose services are recorded in the volume 
before us, is Captain James Franklin, a brother of the enterprizing 
traveller who is now exploring the frozen wilds of America, in the 
vain expectation of meeting the Arctic naval expedition under Cap- 
tain Parry, or of descrying at least some traces of its course. The 
memoir of this gentleman affords a remarkable instance of the success- 
ful combination of activity, energy and talent; and may fairly be 
proposed as an example worthy of emulation to the youthful cadet, 
who would render his after-life useful to society, as well as honourable 
to himself. Uniting to his military skill considerable talent as an 
engineer, and an extensive command of Oriental languages, he 
speedily became distinguished among his comrades, and was very soon 
after the receipt of his commission called upon to act in the capacity 
of Field -secretary and Persian Interpreter, and afterward to fill the 
otHce of Quartermaster-General, on several important occasions. In 
1812, when he had been only six years in India, ho was appointed to 
carry into effect a survey of the province of Bundelkhund, a large 
jwtion of which had just been subjugated by the Company's troops ; 
which service he executed in a nmnner so complete and satisfactory, 
as to call fortli the warm approbation of Colonel Lambton, who pro- 
|X)sed, had he lived to extend his line in that direction, to have con- 
nected his owm series of triangles with those mea8!ired by Captain 
Franklin. A sketch of some portion of his labours in this extensive 
bold has lately been given in the second part of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,’ under the title of a ‘ Memoir on Bundelk- 
hundj’ A striking proof of the activity and native energy of his 
mind may be deduced from the circumstance of his having, during a 
short stay at Singapore, whither ho went for the benefit of his health, 
made a survey of the whole island, together with the old and new 
straits, and prepared a series of points to serve as a basis for a large 
chart of that excellent and highly valuable harbour. In 1822, he 
was appointed to conduct another sunTy of the extent of no less than 
b0,000 square miles, but was compelled, by continued ill health, to 
obtain leave of absence, and return to England. 

As we cannot hope to give an outline of any considerable portion 
of the memoirs contained in this work, we must, howTver unwillingly, 
pass over the services of many, very many, meritorious officers with a 
bare mention. Thus wo can only direct the attention of the reader to 
those of Captain Tliomas Grant, who, after serving for some years in 
the royal navy, obtained a cadetship in the Company’s service, and 
bore a part, and frequently a very prominent one, in almost all the 
great military events in India, from the taking of Seringapatam, down 
to the year 1810, when he returned to England, and applied himself 
to the imppoipment of the coasts of Devonshire, where, pringpally 
through his representations, a number of light- houses have l^en^con- 
structed, which have been placed under his management. In a nota 
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on this memoir, the Editor has given, from the journal of an officer, 
a curious and in many particulars novel detail of the circumstances 
attending the death of Tippoo. 

The services of Captain Thomas Blair, who distinguished himself 
greatly in the operations against Rajah Cheyt Singh, during the 
government of Warren Hastings, of Captain James Crawford, and of 
many other officers of the same rank, are also well worthy of perusal. 
But we cannot pass over with so slight a notice the Memoir of the 
late Captain Daniel Carpenter. Tliis gallant officer was early ap- 
pointed to the command of the second battalion of Bombay Native 
Infantry, which he held, without any additional advancement, up to 
the period of his quitting India. After performing and assisting in a 
variety of services of distinguished merit, he was, early in the year 
1783, deputed to raise and command a small party, with the view of 
clearing the province of Carwar of the enemy, and covering the gar- 
rison of Onore, the subsequent gallant defence of which by Captain 
Torriano occupies so prominent a station in the military history of 
India. In this arduous semce. Captain Carpenter acquitted himself 
in the most exemplary manner, and succeeded, in the short space of 
a few months, in taking from the enemy sevcrnl formidable ports, and 
in dispersing their troops wherever they could be found collected in 
any considerable bodies, so as to free the pro\ince almost entirely 
from their annoyance. Among the occurrences of this campaign, the 
subjugation of the strong fort of Sadashughur deserves particular 
notice, as furnishing a conspicuous instance of the skill and intrepidity 
of this deserving officer, and of the cool and determined bravery of 
the little band by whom he was supported. 'Ihis fortress was after- 
wards selected by him as the head-quarters of his corps, and tlie basis 
of his future operations, which greatly contributed to bring about the 
pacification of 1784 ; after which, he ceased to be actively employed. 

But we must proceed to notice a few of the nnmerous points con- 
nected with the biography of officers of higher rank, which are par- 
ticularly deserving of observation. Among these, the Memoirs of 
l.ieutenant-Colonel Miles, Lieutenant-Colonel Blackhurne, Major 
O. M. Steuart, Lieutenant-General Reynolds, Major Morison, Major 
Lloyd, Lieutenant-Colonel Cowper, Major Rouglisedge, Lieutenant- 
General Marshall, Lieutenant-Colonel Iludleston, Colonel Frederick, 
Colonel Mackenzie, Major Waters, Major-General Sir T. Munro, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Newton, and Colonel Little, occupy the most 
distinguished station. The details which are given with regard to 
the proceedings of Captain Blackhurne, w'ho, for the long space of 
two-and-tweiity years, discharged the important functions of Resident 
at Tanjore, and especially of his exertions to detect and punish the 
peculations and oppressions of the entire body of revenue-collectors in 
that province, are full of the highest interest. The letters, too, which 
were written by Lord W. Bentinck on the latter occasion, the 

character of that nobleman in a very favourable light, and ji%y the 
regret the Editor, in common with all reflecting men, expresses 
at seeiflf^ man of his distinguished talents thrust aside at this critical 
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juncture, to make room for one whose acknowledged incompetence is 
only equalled by the perverse obstinacy which still maintains him in 
his office. In the Memoir of Major Steuart, there occurs a brief, but 
interesting sketch of one of the most melancholy occurrences in the 
history of British India, — the mutiny at Vellore; and in that of 
Major Morison, are given the details of one of the four unsuccessful 
assaults made upon Bhurtpoor by the army under the command of 
lord Lake, to whose Memoir the Editor refers us for a fuller account 
of this disastrous affair. On reference, however, to this Memoir, 
(which, with Sketches of the Indian Military History of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, the Duke of Wellington, and the Marquis of Hastings, 
adds considerably to the value of the present volume,) we were not a 
little disappointed at seeing an event of such jxxraniount importance 
to the character of the British arms, and ot such peculiar interest at 
the present moment, passed over with as slight a notice as any of the 
minor operations of the campaign. 

The services of the late Colonel Mackenzie can never be men- 
tioned without exciting the strongest feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for the powerful mind and active energy which succeeded, in 
spite of so many obstacles, in executing and amassing a collection of 
Maps and Meinoiis on the Geography, Statistics, and History of 
India, of almost incredible extent. We cannot afford the requisite 
.''pace for entering into the biography ot this excellent officer, the 
details of whose life and labours aic princij)ally derived from a letter 
written by himself to Sir Alexander Johnstone. Ihe following pas- 
sage, how'ever, from a letter of the Court ot Directors ot the Honour- 
able Company, on the subject of his large Map of India, is too cha- 
racteristic of that body to he omitted : “ \\e shall wish the many 
materials furnished by Lieutenant-Colonel M. to be used by our 
Government, and a set of Ijis ‘ Memoirs ’ ouglit, with that view', to be 
lodged in some of the public departments, particularly that of the 
Revenue Board, together with the sections of his Map, which he 
purposes to form into an Atlas. But, de.siroua as we are that the pub- 
lic at large should have the gratification, and himselt the credit, 
which would result from a general know'ledge of his vork, w'l* enter- 
tain considerable doubts of the propriety of publishing it at this time, 
and would wish no uiea.sure to that end to lie taken w'ithout our 
further consideration and authority ; thereh)re no copy of his Map, or 
of tlie division of it, further than for the public offices just mentioned, 
ought to be permitted to be taken.” It we contrast this paltry jealousy 
with the liberal feeling evinced by the British Government with 
respect to the great Ordnance Map of England, which has now been 
for some years in process of publication, we shall obtain a tolerably 
clear idea of the difference between an Indian and a Euro^an ad- 
ministration, and of the advantage which would result to India from 
bein|j|g|p>verned by the straight-iorward and fearless policy nf the 
latt^^ather than by the mean -spirited and unmeaning terrors of tlic 
former. 
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THR SONG OP THE TROUBADOUR. 


A i.ANCF, — a steed — a lady’s love, 

A li.irp to sing her charms, 

T ask no more from Heaven above 
Than these, and fame in arms ; 

With tlmse, around the busy world, 

A Troubadour may roam. 

And where a banner is unfuiTd 
He there will find a home. 

Fearless and free, and true to her 
Who still inspires his lay, 

When niglit winds scarce the barmers stir, 

As in tlie battle fr.iy, 

Tile Troubadour, with harp and spear, 

In court and field shall nro\e 
Ilis fair — the brightest of the fair — 

The minstrel warrior’s love. 

Tlie Troubadour is frank and gay 
In camp, or lady’s bower,— 

Alike to him the battle day, 

Tlie feast, or donjon tovser ; 

And bright to him are summer skies, 

And bright the waterfall ^ 

That spaikles like his lady’s eyes,— 

But brighter she than all. 

When warriors storm the fiery breach, 

He’s foremost heart and hand ; 

When galleys graze the hostile beach, 
lie’s first in>on the strand ; 

And still, when pauses war’s red tide, 

His bold harp rings to giMi 
lleiiiiwn to those who bravely died, 

To those who bravely live. 

The Troubadour with trusty glaive, 

With harp and heart as true, 

Deck’d wall the scarf his lady gave 
When last ihcy wept adieu, 

All danger seorns — all peril dares — 

To celebrate her name, 

And still, amidst the ciash of spears, 

Cries— On fur love and fame ! 

Bf.rkard Wycliffe. 
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PASSAGE FROM SIR WALTER RALEIGH, ON THE 
INDIAN FIG-TREE, 


SIR, ^ May 5, 182(5. 

I SHALL perhaps gratify some of your readers, if, amidst tlie 
increasingly important interests which claim your attention, I can 
liave your permission to point out a curious passage in natural history, 
which was probably in Milton s recollection when he dictated the 
lines which you have quoted from* Paradise Lost,’ (ix. 1100,) in 
your last Number, p. 324. 

I have now before me ‘The Historic of the World, by Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Knight,’ in the author’s own edition, published in 1014, 
while enduring his long and wromjons imprisonment in the Tower. 
Tims, as the poet of the ‘ Seasons’ has described him, among Bri- 
tannia’s “ sons of glory ” : 

Nor sunk his vigour, when a cow.ard reign 
The warrior fetter’d, and at l.isl resigned 
To glut the vengeance of a vanqnisliM fop. 

Then, active still and iiniestramM, Ins mind 
Explored the vast extent of ugrs past, 

And with his prison-houis eniieh’d the woild. 

Raleigh having related the opinion of “ Ooropius Becanus, an 
Antwcrpian,” and of still earlier writers, (cli. iv. ^ 2, p. .07,) “ that 
the tree of knowledge was Jicus indica (the Indian fig-tree),” thus 
proceeds : 

This tiee beareth^ fruit of the bigness of a great pe.i7.e [pea], or, as 
IMinie (I. ii. c. 5,) reporteth, somewhat bigger; and that it is a tree, .vtf 
sfiiijHr semis, (alvvaies planting itself;) that it spreadclh itself .so farre 
abroade, as that a troope of horsemen may hide themselves under it. Straho 
(1 1. 0. 2,) sailh, that it hath branches bending downewards, and leaves no 
than a shield. Arislobulns artirmeth, that fiflie horsemen may shadow 
tlieinselves under one of these trees. Onesicntiis rayseth this niunbf r to 
fouie hundred. This tree (sailli Theophrastus) e\cc‘‘detli all other in hig- 
iiesse, which also Plinie and Oriesiciitiis confirme : to the Inink of wlni li 
iiee these authors give such a magnitude, as I sliame to repeale. But it 
may bee they all speake by an ill-understood report. 

lids Indian fig-tree is not so rare a plant as Becanus conceiveth, who, 
b» cause he found it no where else, would need» s draw the gaiden of Para- 
<liM> to tlie tiee, and set it by the river Acrsines. But many pans of the 
world have them, and I inysidfe have seen tw-'cntie lliousaiid ol tliein in 
one valley, not farre from Paria in America. Iheygrow in moist grounds, 
aiul in this manner .* after they are fiist shot up some twentie or tliirlie 
foot in length, (some more, some lesse, according to the soile,) they spread 
a very large top, having no bough, nor tvMgge in the trunke or steinme ; 
for from the utmost end of the head branches there issiieth out a gummy 
juyee,, which hangeth downeward like a cord or smew, and within a few 
nioneths reachclh the ground ; which it no sooner loucheth, hut it laketh 
roote,and then, being filled both from the top boughes, and from liis owne 
proper roote, tliis cord maketh itsylfe a tree exceeding hastily, f 
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From the utmost boughea of these young trees there fall againe the like 
cords, which in one yeare and lesse (in that world of a perpetual spring) 
become also trees of the bignesse' of the neather part of a lance, and as 
straip;ht as art or nature can make any thing, casting such a shade, and 
making such a kind of grove, as no other tree in the world can doe. Now, 
one of these trees considered with all his young ones, may indeed shrowd 
foure hundred or foure thousand horsemen, if they please ; for they cover 
whole vallies of ground wliere these trees grow near the sea-banke, as they 
doe by thousands in the inner parts of Trinidado. The cordes which fall 
downe over tlie bankes into the sea, shooting alway downeward to find 
roote under water, are in tliose seas of the Indies wliere oysters breed, 
intangled in their beds, so as by polling up one of Uiese cordes out of the 
sea, I have scene five bundled oysters hanging in a lieape thereon ; whereof 
the report came, that oysters grew on trees in India. Hut that tliey beare 
any sucli huge leaves, or any sucli dedicate fruit, I could never finde, and 
yet I have travelled a dozen miles togcthei under them. 

Raleigh had not discovered “ such huge leaves” as would justify 
the description of Strabo^ that the Jicus indica had “ leaves no less 
than a shield.” Yet he quotes Plinie for “ their largenesse,” which 
that author (Nat. Hist. 1. .\ii, 5.) “ avoweth in these words: Lati- 
tude foliorum pelta effigiem Jmazonia habet ; (the breadth of the 
leaves hath the shape of an Amazonian shield;) which also T'heo- 
phrastus vmiinncih." It was, no doubt, on such authorities that 
Milton added to the lines you have quoted, (p. 324) — 

those leaves 

They galliei’d, broad as Amazonian targe. 

‘ The Historic of the Worfd,’ enriched with the classic learning, 
and the variety of information which the reminiscences of Raleigh 
would readily supply, and published under eircumttanccs so interest- 
ing, could not fail to become an early favourite companion of Milton, 
who had devoted himself to intellectual pursuits before the end of the 

coward reign.” Nor is the supposition extravagant, that when — 

fallen on e\ il days 

In darknesi, and with dangers comnast round : 

And for the book of knowledge fair 
Vresi'iited with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works — 

He would recollect, with pensive pleasure, his youthful lucubrations, 
the otia Uberrima of more favoured days, and thence describe the 
tree “ to Indians known,” which — 

In ^lulubnr, or Drccan spreads her arms, 

Rranching so broad and long, that in the ground 
Ibe bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree. 

I have now brought together two names which hold no inconsider- 
able station among 

The genuine kings and nobles of our race, 
or “ the aristocracy appointed by God and nature.” Thus the late 
Dr. Knox, in the * Spirit of Despotism,* describes those of whom 
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Lord Bolingbroke says, “ that the author of nature has thought fit to 
mingle, from time to time among the societies of men, a few, and but 
a few, of those on whom ho is graciously pleased to bestow a larger 
portion of the eetherial spirit than is given, in the ordinary course of 
his providence, to the sons of men.” Those “ few, distinguished by 
nature so essentially from the herd of mankind,” his Lordship pro- 
ceeds to contrast with “ the vulgar^ who are accidentally distin- 
guished by the titles of king and subject, of lord and vassal, of 
nobleman and peasant.” 

Raleigh and Milton are scarcely to be regarded as contemporaries, 
but rather as connecting “ the glories of the maiden reign ” with tho 
brighter glories of that age, when liberty \va8 no longer received with 
servile homage as the concession of a prince, but boldly claimed, and 
bravely vindicated, as the right of a people. Nor should it ever bo 
forgotten, by prince or people, how the royal iuipugner of that right 
was visited with just, however irregularly adjudged, punishment ; and 
thus the dayof “ the martyrdom of the blessed King Charles the First,” 
which Lords and Commons appear of late years to have wisely agreed 
to regard as obsolete, became, as it was once described by a Peer in 
Parliament, “ a proud day for England.” 

Pj.EBEIUS. 


EARLY LETTER ON CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, ^ April 15, \m. 

In your second volume, (p. 2.^3,) I gave some account of tho 
manner in which Robert Boyle was disposed to execute the office of 
an East India Director. He appeared indeed especially anxious that 
some moral and intellectual advantages might be communicated to 
India by England, as the best return for the pecuniary wealth which 
she, even then, ^lerived from that country, before English merchanU 
became paramount princes, enriched by the methodized j)lunder of 
vassal -kings. 

I met, lately, with a MS. on this subject, of the same date as 
Mr. Boyle’s exertions. The MS., of which I was favoured with tho 
annexed copy, is among the valuable collections of Mr. Upcot, It 
came into his possession with a number of curious Papers, which are 
Supposed to have once belonged to Henry Karl of Clarendon. Tho 
appearance of the writing and the paper accords with the date; and 
as there is no signature or addrc.ss, the MS. is probably an early 
copy of the original letter from India. 

“ Mr. Thomas Hyde,” was Dr. Hyde, Librarian of the Bodleian^ 
and Arabic Professor at Oxford, where he published, in 1700, that 
profoundly learned volume, his Historia religionis veterum Persa- 
rum, eorumque Magoru?n, His “ printed preface " appeared in 
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1677, prefixed to tlie work published at Mr. Boyle s expenso, (u i&eo- 
tioned in your second volume, to whicli I have already referred. 

The subject which occupies this letter was pursued through the re- 
mainder of the 17th century, and in the early part of the last. 1 may 
probably take an early opportunity of sending you an account of much 
which was then laudably designed, though very little appears to have 
been accomplished , 

Adjutor. 


I have read the letter and desire of Mr. Tlio. Hyde to you from the 
publicke library in Oxon: and the printed preface to the Oospells and 
Acts of the Apostles in the Malayan tongue; and as to his desires of helps 
from us upon this coast for the Malayan tongtje, we are wholly ignorant of 
it, tliat being spoken wholly in the South Seas, as at Atchien, Malacca, and 
Bantam, &c. ; but m tliese parts few understand it ; the native language of 
this coast is Gentue and Mallabar, in which he also desires assistance, but 
’tis very difficult to be had, here being very few English that can speake the 
languages, and I know of none that have vocabularies of them any thing 
perfect for such a designe as he is upon. 

The gentleman’s expectation from our chaplains, for the promoting of 
these pious designs for the propagating of the Gospell, is very rationall, 
but I have lived above twenty years m India, and have known a great many 
chaplains, but never any one that set himself to learn the languages of the 
country, or humour the people a little to gain them, but are generally so 
well pleased witli their own school-learning and manners, that they under- 
value all others, which is not according to St. Paul’s rule, nor has it proved 
soe, for I never knew any one converted to Christianity by any of our chap- 
lains. They are exireamly out in their methods, and I despair of ever con- 
verting them to understand their owne errours, unless they were bred up in 
these couiUrys from children, by which they might more perfectly come 
to the knowledge of the manneis, cu>tomes, and humours of the Natives. 

Mr. Portnian, that was wonderfull hot upon conversion of the Indies, 
before he came out of haigland, and for a little time here, is now onely so 
far convinced as to think ’tis not to be expected in bis days. But the truth 
of '.t IS, there is one or two main obslicles that have been the hindrance of 
the English haveing prosclites in India, besides those before mentioned, and 
that is, they have had noe church or place for publicke worship, but only in 
the factory houses, which are always slnitt and the doors Idfckt when we have 
prayers upon Sundays, or week days, soe that we have as it were seemed 
ashamed of our own religion. Another Iniuliancc has been the confusion.? 
amongst ourselves. Sometimes we have had Conformists, and sometimes 
Nonconformists, Governours and Chaplains ; and by that means no good 
order has been kept, but greater liberty has been taken than ought to nave 
been admitted ; and these differences amongst ourselves have given advan- 
tadge to the llomish churches to draw many away that have been bred up 
by the English, and the English themselves have given way to it rather then 
yield to one another; and the Uonianists doe soe far humour the Natives, 
that there appears but little difference betw'een the Pagan worship and 
theirs; and many Indians keep part of their own and part of the Roman 
religion, goeing pilgrimages, and makeing offerings to idolls in both 
terries. 

These have been the great impedimenU; but I hope some of thm, are 
now in a good way of cure, for, as 1 you last yeaf, we are buil£iig a 
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fair church, of our own voluntary contributions, which is near half finished 

budding It, and 'tis hoped we shall have noe more Nonconformism Obn- 
lains to reside here, tho’ they come out in the ships ; but if there be a Non 
conformist Ooieraour, he will have what Chaplain he pleases, so that 
I know no remedy. Esquire Boyle, that is one of our Court of Committee 
may better understand it, that if he knew the cvill of such clashing in a for- 
taigne heathen country, where the greatest pains that can be used can never 
make the Natives understand the ditfcreiicclictween a Conformist and Non 
conformist to be any other than a servant and lover of the King and lawes 
and a rebel! of Cromwell s party. But now, in matter of religion or con- 
science, as some call it, instead of our le-iming the Indian languages we 
are now about teaching the Indiana English, tlie Company haveing Mnt out 
a schoolmaster, (bred up m Scotland,) at 501. |)er annum, to teach English 
to as many as will learne it, but tlie man is not soe stiff that fPresliyterian 
May, as some thought, for he conformes very punctually in every thing. 

Fort Sts George, 

December 9th, 1678. 


ISLAND OF SINGAPORE — ADMIRAULK KFREfTS OF 
FREE TRADE. 

We have great satisfaction in observing that this valuable settle- 
ment has lately attracted the attention of Parliament ; as the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of one emporium of free trade may at last open the 
eyes of the country to the vast advantage we should derive from an 
unrestricted iritercourse with tho East. The Marquis of Lansdown 
stated, that Singapore having, in 1822, been made a free port, in 
1824 the money employed in its trade had increased from 8,508,000 
dollars to 15,773,000, or nearly doubled. It had produced infinite 
good by its influence on the vast empires around it, particularly China, 
and by exciting in them a commercial spirit, promised great and per- 
manent advantage to this country. But if the East India Company 
Mere permitted for the sake of a partial monojioly and temporary pro- 
u^ to lay any imjlfest on this port, in order to raise a miserable revenue 
to tliat body, great and permanent advantages would be lost to this 
country. That the Government might form a true estimate of the 
importance of saving that settlement from the withering grasp of mo- 
nopoly, his Lordship moved for returns of the exports and imprts of 
the island since it came into our possession. These returns were 
ordered accordingly, and will be of great importance as illustrating, 
the most authentic documents, the admirable eifecU of free trade, 
and of that liberal system so happily established by Sir Stamford 
haffles, the enlightened founder of that settlement. We subjoin 
from the * Singapore Chronicle,' the most ably conducted publication 
of the kind to be found in Asia, the following interesting particulars 
regarding it : — 

The whole population of Singapore^ according to a census con* 
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eluded oa tlie 30th of December 1824, amounted to 
ing to the following statement 



Males. 

FcRkales. Total. 

Europeans 

.... 60 

24 

84 

Native Christians ...... 


43 

‘ 132 

Armenians 

.... 8 

1 

9 

Arabs 



10 

.Natives of the Deccan , . . . . 

.... 687 

3 

690 

Natives of Hindoustan .... 


30 

226 

Malays 

.... 2791 

2839 

5130 

Bugis 


514 

1704 

Javanese 

.... 28 

10 

38 

Chinese 

3561 

267 

3828 


8620 

32311 

11,851 


When to this number is added the military and their followers. 368 
persons, we have the whole population already given. If wo add to 
it a floating j^pulation of 2504 throughout the year, as in the census 
for 1823, then we have a total population of 14,719, being an in- 
crease of 1140 within the year, chiefly from emigration. In this 
period the European settlers have increased by 10 ; the Native Chris- 
tiana by 58 ; the Duckanuess, principally natives of the Coromandel 
coast, by 300; the Malays and Javanese by 1366; and the Chinese 
by 511. The Bugis population, on the other hand, has sufiered a 
decrease of 147, in consequence of the departure of one chief and his 
follQwers to the Dutch settlement of Rhio, at the pressing invitation 
of the Netherland authorities. The natives of Bengal have also de- 
crcaaed in numbers to the amount of 140, and so have the military 
and their follow'crs to the number of 28. The population now enu- 
merated, is distributed as follows; The central part of the settlement, 
containing the dwellings of the European residents, contains 668 
inhabitants only. The portion lying to the soutli-w'est side contains 
4296 inhabitants, of whom no less than 2619 are Chinese. The Na- 
tive town contains a population of 3063, of whom 2332 are natives 
of the Indian islands. The establishment formed within the last two 
years, in the new haihour or straits formed between Singapore and 
the cluster of islets to the westward of it, contains 1609 inhabitants, 
of whom 1583 are Malays, A |)opulation of 2215 is scattered over 
the interior of the island, in gardens and plantations, to the depth of 
three and even four miles from the sea-side, 

“ The most singular feature of the population now enumerated is 
the great disproportion of the sexes. In no class do the number ol 
W'omen equal that of the men. In the Bugis, for e.xample, they are 
not one half; and in the Chinese, the most effective part of the 
Native population, they are only as one to thirteen. From the small 
number of women and chiidreii entering into the population of Singa- 
pore, and the necessarily large proportion of male adults, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that it is greatly more efficient than itsnumerical 
amount would se^m to indicate, and that it is in truth virtually equal 
to an ordinary population, not of 1 1,851, but, reckoning upon an equa- 
lity of the sexes, of double the male population, or 17,240 ; or, including 
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the floating population, 19,340. The eflSciency of this population 
would be still more highly rated, if the unusual proportion of Chinese 
to the rest of the inhabitants were considered ; the labour, industry, 
and capacity of every Chinese is, at least, equal to that of any other 
two Asiatic inhabitants, as we have elsewhere demonstrated. The 
Chinese of Singapore constitute about one-third part of the whole 
population, whereas, even in Penang, where they are proportionally 
more numerous than in any other European establishment, it scarcely 
constitutes one-sixth part of the inhabitants, and in Java certainly 
not the hundredth. 

** A small quantity of a wood, believed to be dyers old fustic, 
has this season l»en imported from Siam, and, on being tried with 
the muriate^ of tin, is found to produce a bright yellow, not thrown 
down by acids. The wood which we have seen is in large billets, 
and has been long known to the Siamese and Chinese as a dye- 
stuflF, under the name of kaleh^ as well as to the Malays, who call it 
kadarang. It appears to be a production of Ligore, the most 
wutherly province of the Siamese empire. The old fustic of the dyers 
is a production of the parallel latitudes in the West Indies, and is a 
species of mulberry, the morns tinctoria of Linnaeus. It has been 
long and extensively used in Europe for dying, being, we believe, 
the only substance capable of giving fixed yellows and greens. The 
wood which we have described costs in Siam less than sapan wood, 
and in the London market may be quoted very steadily of late years 
at from lOL to 12/. That of Cuba is the best, and that of Brazil 
the worst. Should the Siamese wood, which we presume to be fustic, 
be found, on proper trial, to be rich in colouring matter, and to pos- 
sess the other qualities of the true fustic, it may become an im« 
portant addition to the exports of this settlement.*’ 


THE MONUMENT. 

From (he Jrabic, 

Oh ! ask me not--4)h ! task me not, 
Her monument to see ; 

For doubly blest is there the rest 
Which never comes to me. 

Oh I say not so ! you may not so 
All-searching love inhume ; 

For in your breast, while life *8 a guest, 
The heart 's her real tomb. 


Oriental Herald f Fol,$. 
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M. Klaproth’s observations on mr. arrowsmitu’s 

MAP OF ASIAr 

There are certain persons, both in England and France, connected 
with literature, whose disposition and manners are no hononr to their 
respective countries. We are sorry to be obliged to class M. Klaproth 
among the number. But the spirit he has displayed in his * Ooser- 
vntions on Mr. Arrowsmith’s Map of Asia,^ will, we are sure, compel 
whoever reads them to think very unfavourably of the quality of the 
author’s mind. The mistakes of geographers, as of all other writers, 
should be corrected by competent persons so soon as discovered;^ we 
by no means object to that ; on the contrary, it seems to us highly 
beneficial and praise -worthy. What we blame is, the performing 
of a useful act in such a manner as to defeat, in fact, the proper aim 
of criticism. 

It is not our intention to enter at all into a discussion of the points 
in dispute between M. Klaproth and Mr. Arrowsmith ; it is quite im- 
material to our purpose whether the latter be or be not in error. Our 
remarks concern errors of a much worse description than those com- 
mitted by a map-maker, and far more difficult to be defended. 

It seems that, in the 40th Number of the ‘ Journal Asiatique/ 
M, Klaproth had spoken of Mr. Arrowsmith as the most illiterate 
map-maker in the world. This was a very insolent way of speaking, 
and a way which gave offence, it appears, to certain geographers on 
the Continent. They thought the expression too severe^ and con- 
trived, by publication or otherwise, to acquaint M. Klaproth with their 
sentiments. Every body knows what the spirit of a mere linguist is ; and 
M. Klaproth, beitrememhere.d, is a linguist, a great linguist, and nothing 
else worth mentioning. That geographers should presume to doubt the 
right of M. Klaproth, a Russiafi and Chinese scholar, to apply the 
epithet ignare to an English artist, was not to be endured ; the man of 
all the barbarous languages of Asia was roused to vengeance; and the 
best method he could hit upon to confute and silence these meddling 
geographers, was to tell them they knew nothing in the world of their 
own science, but what was furnished them by the workshop of the 
very ignare in question, (Mr, Arrowsmith). Such are the airs which 
a man may take when he can spell Armenian or Chinese. 

But a “ savant,” like M, Klaproth, would have exerted but half his 
privileges had he confined his sneers and abuse to any particular 
Englishman; it is his province to take a bolder flight; and, accordingly, 
having accused one individual English artist of ignorance, he goes on 
to represent the whole English people as nothing more than a stupid 
mob, who loudly proclaim,’ that tki sea is their fatrimony, we 
should suppose that M. Klaproth has formed ms notions of our 
national spirit from those heart-itirrinff dilhyrambics, our T Sea- 
songli^’^ which used formerly to issue in shoals from Pitt’s Parnassus, 
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ia the Seven Dials. No Englishmen, excepting the readers or 
hearers of those oracles of national character, ever dreamed of usurp- 
ing the ** patrimony " of Neptune and Amphitrite in the manner 
insinuated by M. Klaproth. But even were wo so very ambitious of 
calling the sea our own, it would be hardly fair to require our ** pro- 
mier-mapmaker ’’ to be entirely without fault in delineating the coasts 
and limits of the ocean. Faultlessnesa is only to be met with in per- 
sons of M. Klaproth’s vein, to whom alone it belongs ‘to be always 
in the right, and to speak of others as if they were always in tiie 
wrong. 

Had Mr. Arrowsmith set up for a linguist, or a critic of Tartarian 
dialects, we might have comprehended the reason of his mighty 
antagonist’s displeasure; but it seems strange that ajnere geo- 
grapher, particularly as he has the misfortune to be geographer and 
liydrographer to the King of England, should have excited the envy 
and uncharitableness of a man who understands Chinese. However^ 
there is some reason for M. Klaproth’s anger; for certainly ouf 
countryman is not always correct in his Oriental orthography; and ho 
has mistaken the import of several Russian words and phrases whioh 
he met with on former maps. This is a ^rave delinquency ; a want 
of savoir,” and “ litterature,” which a linguist of the first rank can 
never pardon. Why did not our celebrated artist enter into a corre- 
spondence with M. Klaproth, and get him to interpret the hard names 
that travel on Siberian sledges ^ This would have been to shut the 
mouth of the “ savant,” or to turn him from a censor into a panegyrist. 
But one has not always prudence at hand. 

That the reader may form his own judgment of the spirit in which 
our critic’s ‘ Observations ’ are written, we shall copy a few paragraphs 
of bis, in his own words; p. 10, be says, “ Rntre Astrakhan et le 
Jaik, on lit les mots, prh des fnetairies de Bakuiev ; voila encore 
une bonne fortune pour Arrowsmith, pour lui cest le bourg de Pn- 
bakaevich chutorach.'' Again, same page, “ Le graveur Anglais 
est non-seulcraeut un homme verse dans la connnissance dcslangues, 
e’est aussi U7i historien savant, et u/i critique profond, Ayant 
entendti parler de la plaine de Kiptchuh, citee souvent dans les 
livres Arabes et Persans, il a Juge a propos d’inserer ce nom, quelque 
part, dans sa carte.” The name of Klaproth sounds so very much 
d VAUemande, that we had always been accustomed to consider this 
“ savant” as a scion from the true German root; neverilieless, we 
suppose we are to take the following tirade as a disclaimer of German 
origin, for our linguist appears to make it a point of fmtriotiim to abuse 
none but foreigner! i—-“ 11 paroit aussi que I’interprWe dont a se ser- 
vait pour traduire les cartes russes, quelque Allmdnd vagabom ; 
car toutes les transcriptions sont a I’AHeroande.’ Mr. Arfowsraitb, in 
picking up his vagabond German interpreter, was, undoubtedly, ex- 
iremely unfortanat,, u the Mivice. French in^ter. might have 
beea iurchased at an eaiy rate in Pari.. We earai^ly rccom- 
mend^ to import hi. next interpreter from hranee 
he may portess the genuine article, and not be liable to the ahuatve 
2 P 2 
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criticwms of the “ Redacteurs ” of the ‘ Journal Asiatique/ who, in 
Buch case, would esteem it their duty to speak well of his maps. 

To go on with our critic — “ On ne finiroit pas si Ton vouloit indi^ 
quer toutes \e0maiseries du meme genre dont cette partie de la carte 
d'Arrowsmith fourmitle"' pp. 13, 14. ** La science historique de 
M. Arrowsmith, se deploie dans ioute sa force, quand il met la 
premiere demeure des Kirghiz dans le pays d’ Ordos,” &c. “ M. 
Arrowsmith est, en general, tr^-fort pour placer des villes la ou il n*y 
en a pas. 8. M. I'Empereur de Russie lui doit la creation de deux 
cent yilles et bourgs dans ses ^tats ; mais Thydrographe de Londres 
montre presque autant de bienveillance pour la Chine que pour les 
Russes.* ** Je ne veux pas abuser plus long-terns de la patience de 
mes lecteurs, et je m* arrete aprk la revision des deux premieres feuilles 
de cette detestable carte de I’Asie,” &c. p. 26. And, to close all, 

Son ignorance est telle qu’il divise encore la Chine en quinze 
provines, tandis quo ce pays est partage, depuis quatre vingts a cent 
ans, en dix-huit” &c. p. 27. 

We have already acknowledged, that it was perfectly competent 
for M. Klaproth to correct the errors of our English artist where he 
had the ability to do so ; but it should have been done with decency 
and good feeling. Rude charges of ignorance superlative, and ran- 
corous sneerbg, appear to us entirely misplaced in scientific contro« 
versies; where, however, they too frequently obtrude themselves. 
Lin^ists too, very often, arc coarse and barbarous in their tastes ; and 
critics, — 

From slashing Bendy down to piddling Tibbalds, 
are too apt to rail in an unmannerly way ; but, though we have an 
interest in granting large license to animadversion, we can never vote 
for converting the language of criticism into a kind of mitigated 
Billingsgate. 


TUB RETURN, 

Frofn the Arahk, 

Oh I sweet is the record of pleasures departed. 

When we visit the scenes of those pleasures once more ; 

To each flower, to each rock, to each stone is imparted 
A language which echoes the language of yore. 

But, ah ! not for me is thojoy ; for thus meet me, 

Wherever I turn, the daxk^^upings.of carej 
The voice of my friends is not eager to greet me : a 

^ Where are they ? I aak-p-and the echo says, « where 

£. 0 . 
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SCENBay, COSTUME, AND ARCHITECTURE OF WESTERN 
INDIA. 

We have been favoured with a hasty glance over jirtain portions 
of a highly-interesting and beautiful work, illustrative of the subjects 
named above, which is now in progress, and just on the eve of pub- 
lication. It is the production of Captain Grindlay, who gives, by 
this specimen of his labours, ample proof of genius, talent, and indus- 
try, exercised to high advantage during his service in the “ farther 
East ; " and whatever may be the nature of its reception in the 
Western World, (which cannot however fail to be favourable,) it will 
be appreciated as it deserves in the country to which the work relates, 
and be admired for the fidelity as well as spirit with which the scenes 
of Western India are brought before the eye. 

This publication is intended to form two quarto parts, each con- 
taining six plates, executed by the first artists in the aquatinta style, 
and carefully coloured after the original drawings ; — it will embrace 
scenes and subjects, from the Mabratta country to the banks of the 
Indus, and promises to be as varied as it is undoubtedly beautiful. 
We are proud to observe a long list of noble and distinguished names 
among the encouragers of the work, as indicative of a growing inte- 
rest in every thing that relates to India: and if, by approaching her 
history and condition through the attractive medium of the arts, some 
of these should be led to desire a nearer acquaintance with her actual 
state, and be led, step by step, to assist in raising that magnificent 
country from its present degradation, we shall rejoice at the effect, 
and honour the cause that has produced it. 

The work itself not being yet completed, (up to the period at least 
of our writing this,) we cannot give an account of it in detail : but as 
it will, no doubt, be completely finished before our next Number ap- 
pears, we could not omit the present opportunity of saying, that the 
portions we have seen induce us to believe the whole will be lughly 
acceptable to all persons interested in Indian subjects, and iiilly 
deserve the patronage already bestowed on it. 


DOUVIU.E’s FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

Of all the works to faeiKtato the acquirement of the French lan- 
guage, we have not seen one that appears so well ciilculated to effect 
the object as the Grammar recently published by J. V. Douville. The 
author has exUbited the nature of the French verbs in a new and 
clear manner ; his remarks on pronunciation have also much merit, 
and he displays, on many occasions, considerable critical talent. His 
principal object, as distinguished from other writers on the same sub- 
ject, is to render the speaking of French easy to English persons ; and 
all those who study the langua^with a view to conversfttioD^ill do 
veil to consult the work of M. Uouvilie, 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
^ ' OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 

Bengal. 

After the long period that has elapsed since the close of Lord 
Hastin^^s administration — a period presenting an unvaried tissue of 
impolitic measures and calamitous results, we are now, for the first 
time, enabled to announce to our readers something like good news. 
The last month has been productive of intelligence as gratifying as 
it was unexpected. The unfoi lunate Burmese war, so long miserably 
protracted, has at last been brought to a close. This intelligence 
was at first indirectly obtained from the Mellhh^ Captain Cole, 
which touched at St. Helena, on her way to England: and from 
thence it was brought by the Vansittart Indiaman. No one, how- 
ever, seemed to credit intelligence so unlookcd for, till it was stated 
that the purser of the latter vessel was actually arrived, and had been 
on board the former at St. Helena, by which he learnt that “ Gene- 
ral Bowser of the Company’s service, formerly ('ommander-in-Chief 
at Madras, was on board the Mellish with the particulars of the 
treaty.” As these will be given at length in a subsequent page, we 
shall content ourselves with stating briefly here, that the terms of 
pacification are mostly of the usual character with those which gene- 
rally terminate the Company’s wars : 

1. An exaction of territory: that the four provinces of Arracan, 
and also those of Mergui, 'Favoy, and Zea, be ceded in perpetuity to 
the Company. 

2. The Burmese Government to pay the Company one crore of ru- 
pees, or about a million sterling, by instalments, towards defraying 
the expenses of the late war. 

.'1. The adjacent provinces or tributary kingdoms of Assam, Cachar, 
Zeatung, and Munnipore, intervening between the two states, to be 
placed under princes to be named by the British Government, with 
British Resident at each court, supported by an escort of fifty men. 

4. That British ships be admitted into Burmese ports, to land their 
cargoes free of duty, and not to be called on to unship their rudders 
or land their guns as formerly, and Burmese ships to have the same 
privileges in British ports. 

It is added, in the official document published, ** no i^ 

to be molested for their conduct or opinions during; the war here- 
after f and “ the Siamese nation to be included m the peace.’* 
The former of these may be classed, perhaps, with the clause in tlie 
treaty^ between England and the United States of America, the mean- 
ing qt* which was referred to the late Emperor of Russia. As a neg- 
lect of the common rules of grammar, that cost the nation sevew 
hundred thousand pounds; so, if at the nexi treaty of peace the 
Empaiipr of China be called on to pronounce upon the ca^ qf per*! 
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Bona molested for 4]beir conduct or opinloni during the war here^ 
cfUr'* it may be a question whether this refers to the present war, 
or all those that are to follow it. 

But the only point of importance now is, whether a tr|aty of peace 
has actually been concluded on the above or similar conditions? 
There are some circumstances which appear to render this even still 
doubtful, to which we will advert. 

The published copy of the ollicial despatch from Brigadier Wil* 
loughby Cotton, contains an inaccuracy in the postscript, which is as 
follows ii— 

P. S, Jan. 13. Owing to prolonged discussions, the treaty was not 
signed until this day, (Jan. 3.) at four, i*. m.’’ The despatch itself 
is dated at Patanagob, Jan. 1st, and states that the ratiheation of the 
treaty by the Commissioners was to take place that day at two 
o’clock; and that the ratitications by the king of Ava, and the Eng-* 
lisli prisoners at Amerapoora, was to arri^ o at Patanagoh in fifteen 
days, that is, on the 1.5th of January. The discussions were pro* 
longed, however, it appears, till four, r. m., on the 3d of January, the 
difficulties to any adjustment with the Coininisaioners having proved 
so much more formidable than w-as expected. Difficulties equally 
or more beyond their calculation may still be experienced before the 
treaty is ratified by the king ; for though we are told that the Bur- 
mese minister had full powers to treat and ratify, what security have 
we (or had he) that on his return to Court, his despotic master may 
not, as on a late occasion, order his head to be struck oS if he dare 
to mention to him such terms of peace ? If the golden-footed mo- 
narch, as we were lately told, has no regard for the faith of treaties, 
are we to rely now on the sincerity of his promised vow ? Only a few 
weeks after the armistice was declared to have been so perfidiously 
broken, is the word of the gulden mouth all at ouce become so sa- 
cred and inviolable ? ... 

If our suspicions on this head prove well founded, it will be quite 
evident to the most superficial observer, that the agreeing to an armis- 
tice, the renewed hostilities, and again, the proposition to treat, are 
nothing more than a series of artifices to gain lime, to retard the pro- 
greae of the war, and weary us out with fruitless struggles ; so as both 
to render us more desirous to conclude a peace on any terms, and, at 
the same time, favour the schemes of our other enemies in Central 
India. 

If, however, the king of Ava, from anxiety to rid himself of the 
I^esent annoyances of an invading army, agree to the terms stated, 
every person of the least reflection, at all acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Indian princes, will perceive that it is a treaty only made to 
be broken, the moment he may find it safe to do so. He who to 
lately rejected similar terms with s6om, and threatened to cut off the 
head of the man, however high, who dared to speak of a payment of 
money or a cession of territory, cannot be supposed to bare consented 
to it now with any serious intention of fulfilling his engsMments. The 
moment he is relieved from the presence of a British force, may 
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fACpeeillilit mMstirM will be taken for territory 

from biro, and retaliating the injury with trails Teogeanee. PIum 
of mutaal support will be concerted with the other Hindoo^Chinese 
natiOne equally exposed to such inroads, and probably with the Chi- 
nese themselves, so jealous of European innuence, to ward off the 
common danger. The blood that has been shed, and the devasta- 
tion that has been committed in this invasion, will be chronicled in 
their annals, and depicted in their popular poetry, till every imagina- 
tion is filled with the most horrid pictures of foreign atrocity, and the 
people prepared to rise en masse whenever the monarch chooses to 
call them to avenge their national wrongs and national honour. With 
these seeds of national animosity now so deeply sown, (like the Gallo- 
phobia of the English,) we think the chances of hostilities with the 
Burmese are infinitely greater than they were before ; so that instead 
of saying that the war is now brought to a close, we should rather 
say it is suspended, under a nominal treaty of peace, which will last 
just so long as may be requisite for preparing to renew the struggle, 
If a pretence for doing so could ever be wanting, it will soon be fur- 
nished by the concluding article in the treaty, that the Siamese na- 
tion he included in the pcace/^ For if we are to guarantee a con- 
tinued peace between states which are known to wage almost inces- 
sant war, and to look upon each other as natural enemies, we may as 
well not lay down our arms, or withdraw our troops at all. 

But taking for granted that the treaty has been ratified by the 
Burmese, and, what is much harder to credit, that it will be faith- 
fully attended to, ^at are its advantages, to compensate for the 
already ruinous consequences of this war, the loss of human life, the 
waste of so many British troops, the absolute destruction of two fine 
armies at Rangoon and Arracan, the lamentable catastrophe at Bar- 
rackpore, and, lastly, the insurrection of tlie princes and people of 
Central India, — which may all be traced to this prolific source of 
public calamity ? We are to receive, it seems, a million of money, 
not a tithe, perhaps, of the actual pecuniary loss whicli has arisen 
out of it. We are to have, in addition, the pestilential marshes of 
Arracan, where w'e have already, in a single season, buried the best 
part of an army from disease alone. We are to have a political con- 
trol Over the provinces of Assam, Cachar, and Munnipore,-— a sort of 
control which w'e might have easily acquired long ago, if we had not 
rather wished to avoid it ; *a8, in the case of one or more of those 
Idngdomt, it was tendered for our acceptance, hut peremptorily re- 
jected on principles of sound policy ; because it has been strongly 
enjoined by the British Parliament to avoid all extension of territory, 
and because it is found, by long experience, that taking Native 
princea under our protection, whose alliance or friendship is not 
necessary to our safety, only serves to involve us in endless quarrels 
and perplexities on their account. For these reasons, when, on two 
a iccessive occasions, the Rajah of Cachar, in 1 809 and 1 8 1 1 , besought 
that his state might be taken under the protection of the Company, 
he was informed by the Government of that day, that, ** consistently 
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vith the' pmciphi ^ regulated the Briiish Ooverment^ hi# 
overture could not ^ 

wise end salutary princi^ea, when the duty of acting an guardian to 
this and other neighbouring states is stipulated for by Lord Auahomt 
as a valuable acquisition, or as a compensation for our losses in the 
Burmese war? ^ 

Of the acquisition of Mergui and Tavoy, little ne^ bo satd, u 
they are of little importance in a commercial point of view, and, poli* 
tically, we should think of none at all. If these and Arracan, that 
is the whole of our territorial acquisitions, ever pay their own ex- 
penses, we shall be exceedingly surprised; but time will show 
whether, after having got rid of Sumatra, with all its expensive array 
of fortresses, residences, stations, and harbours, which yielded the 
Company a loss of about 100,000/. sterling annually, it is not now 
triumphantly saddled with possessions still more costly, cumberwme, 
and useless; for, so far as we can judge from what is known of the 
country, our present acquisitions are the most worthless portions pf 
the Burmese territory, either U) us or to them. Besides their own 
antient territory, which is entirely untouched, they stUl preserve 
kingdom of Pegue, their most valuable foreign conquest, containing 
the important harbour of Rangoon, the greaX emporium of their com- 
inorcc with Bengal and other countries. The English ^r. have, 
therefore, led their readers into error, in making them believe that we 
have shut the Burmese out from the sea-coast, and gained possession of 
the whole sea-board from the bay of Bengal to the Malayan pentnsullj 
for they still retain the sole command ol the bai^ of the Irrawaddy, 
and the branches of that noble stream connect ^ the principal pl«« 
in the empire « ith the ocean. The places they have given up ivill, m 
fact, render their territories more compact, and impose upon 
heavy charge for their letention, without affording any “ddd*^" 

niea/s worth mention for assuming ^1"“' .1, “ rLoea than 

by sea can be directed w ith greater ethciency irom the 
from Mergui or Tavoy ; and if we should wish to assail the BurmeM 
by land, it is well known there is no passage lor an army into their 
territories from our new province of Arracan. 

It has been supposed by some, that the new subsidiary states with 
which we have Wted our frontier, will afford a protection to o" f«|* 

rimt a^nsltl attacks of the BurnH.se or 

the present war. But the truth is, it has l-een / P" M 
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thby mutt be glad to eieape from that miserable wtir on any hodou^ 
able tenna whatever. One feature of it wjlf deserving of pnuae, is 
the malting Rangoon a free port. The beneficial effects of this stipu- 
lation, more especially on the Burmese empire itself, as wel] as oa 
trade generally, may probably, in the long tun, more than compensate 
mankind for all the destructive effects of the war. But it is not to be 
forgotten, that a very active and beneficial commercial intercourse 
was carried on with Rangoon long previous to this contest ; and no 
obstacle existed to the extension of this trade, which required to be 
removed at such an expense of blood and treasure. If, however, the 
present treaty improve this commerce, it is the Burmese who will 
chiefly benefit by it. A very great accession of foreign trade must be 
expected to flow towards a port declared free to one of the greatest 
trading nations in the world ; and the influx of wealth, of civilisation, 
and the arts, which will accompany it, must soon render the Burmese 
far more formidable than ever ; since it is confessed that this hardy 
race require nothing but arms, discipline, and tlic materiel of war, to 
make them the finest soldiers in Asia. 

What, then, has been gained by this war, in return for our immense 
sacrifices? Security we iiave gained none, as we were never in 
danger from that quarter. Strength we have gained none, by an ad- 
dition to our already too extensive territory of other possessions, which 
will not pay their own expenses, and which afford no means of con- 
tfolliflff the Burmese that we did not before possess. Again, the loss 
of iuen territory can hardly weaken our antagonist, whose frontier is 
itiU secured against by the impenetrable barrier of mountains which 
divides him from our new province of Arracan, — a harrier so strong, 
that it is declared our army cannot pass it even in the midst of peace. 

With all this, the treaty, if ratified and observed, will he received 
by all parties, Iwth at home and abroad, with much thankfulness, as 
a pure Qod-send. It will relievo the l^ngal Government from the 
pressure of two formidable wars at once ; so that the resources of the 
state may be directed wholly against Bhurtpore, and the other for- 
tresses now confederated against us. If this point be carried, the 
most pressing danger will be passed ; and when Lord Amherst has 
effected a sam retreat from his present perilous position, it will he left 
to his sucowsors— we trust to wiser men — to rectify, and, if possible, 
get rid of the various complicated relations into which he has drawn 
us OB our eastern frontier. When his Lordship is ei\joying hll 
oriNBt cum dignitate in England, others will have to ded witl; the 
natural fruits of the dragon’s teeth he has now so thickly sown. After 
having planted the spirit of revenge in the hearts of a brave and bar- 
barous people, bo leaves us in return the security afforded by a piece 
of paper called a “ treaty of peace ” I 

In confirmation of our opinions on this subject, we recommend to 
the attentiou of our readers the following remarks from one of the most 
intelligent English journals now published, and one which, as tocor<* 
rect and enlarged views of Indian politics, haa no rival in this coud^iy^ 
We mean the * Globe ' of the 15th ult., which observes : 
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luppeai^ frat Peguf) Mpns in the liapd^ of the Burmese, hut the whole 
of the olher inanUtpe prM||ces are ceded \o the Company; while Prince# 
named by our Indian Gpv^nment are tp be placed in Asusaip, Capliar, 
Zealung, and Munnipore. Tliese last Princes, we suppose, as is usu^ Ui 
such cases, will be guaranteed in their possessions by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and supported by subsidiary forces. ' 

If extension of territory were in iuelf desirable, this treaty would be gra- 
tifying. With the exception of the mouths of the Irrawaddy, the command 
of the sea-coast is obuined as far as the Malay Peninsula, while the terri- 
tories of ihe subordinate Princes will extend to the frontiers of Tibet. It is 
yet to be seen, however, whether this extension of territory is worth the 
expense at which it has been purchased. Wo have not a belter or more 
defensible frontier than before, and the ceded country includes the pesti- 
lential province of Arracan, which has already been the grave of so many 
troops. The Burmese, too, unless they are much more reasonable and 
docile than the powers of Hindoostan, will not be taught prudence by one 
disastrous war. The Eastern Princes with whom vie have nad any thing to 
do, have never found themselves easy till they have been placed in a state 
of complete subjection. This is a lesult, the cuiivctiiences or iucon- 
leniences of which should be always looked to before a uar with one of 
tliem IS commenced. 

Tlie extension of the number of Princes dependent upon the British 
power, is of still more questionable utility than the incre.ise of our own ter- 
ritory. The management of these Princes, for whose safety we hold our- 
selves responsible, while we have very imperfect means of checking their 
mal-admu»stration, is oua of the greatest practical difficulties of our Indian 
policy. The British Govenunent is often obliged to act as the upholder of 
oppressors, who are encouraged, by tlie knowledge that they are supporter! 
by an irresistible force, to indulge, without restraint, a spirit of tyranny and 
rapacity. Residents are appointed to watch them ; Hit it becomes a mgV* 
ter of almost equal difficulty to watcli the Residents them.selves, who^e 
situation gives them greater facilities for abuse of power than can be safely 
intrusted to any men. The subjects of these dependent Princes must be 
considered to be in a transition slate, (and a very inconvenient one,) which 
prepares them for, and reconciles them to, the complete domination of the 
British, 

Some facility may be given, by the pacibcatiou with the BunBCse^for the 
extension of commerce with Ava ; but the condition of the jieople does uul 
lead us to hope that it will he very valuable or iniportanf. 

A letter published in the Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ of the ?0tli of No-^ 
vemher, mentions, that the hank of Bengal had then suspended pay<^ 
ment a second time, in consequence, it would appear, of its great 
exertions to relieve the necessities of the Government 1 After this, 
we need not be surprised to learn that the Public Treasury hu be-, 
come insolvent, and that Lord Amherst and his Council is in the list 
of bankrupts ! or that they are fain to accept, from the Golden Foot^ 
«t promise of one crore of rupees, instead of their former demand o£ 
two in cash. The bank appears to have got over this difficulty, and 
quickly resumed payments. 

Since making up the foregoing pages, we have received a fileofthe 
llengal * Hurkaru’for a part of November and December last, which, 
however, presents nothing very remarkable, except a series of letters 
hy Dr. Tytler, entitle^ th^ * Arracan Papers/ describing the dreadftii 
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juiSBoogt of the British troops and sepoyyit4het land of GosheO) 
which Lord Amherst boasts of gaming CoiBpany/-~the. wh^e 
forming a pestUeotial marsh, pregnant fiM^Ueases more hidi^nsly 
loathsome and deadly than all the plagues of Egypt. 

Central India. 

A paragraph in the * Bombay Gazette ’ of the 21st of December, 
announces that a report had been received there, which, if it prove 
well founded, will make the political situation of India much more 
alarming than ever. All persons of reflection have for years past re- 
garded the celebrated Runjeet Sing as the most dangerous enemy 
we had to fear, eminently skilled as he is both in the arts of war and 
peace; alike prudent and successful in the cabinet and in' the field; 
with a disciplined army at his command, always ready to take ad- 
vantage of any favourable conjuncture, and with sufficient judgment 
to discover and seize the favourable moment when it should arrive ; 
surrounded and supported by his brave and independent Siekhs, who 
have never yet bent to the Company’s yoke, nor permitted a British 
Resident to insinuate himself into their public councils ; who, together 
with courage, military discipline, political independence, and jealousy 
of our power, command the path into our Eastern dominions which 
has given India an easy prey to every invader from the north. When 
such a mass of political power is placed in the prudent and skilful 
hands of such a leader as Runjeet Sing, it cannot but be formidable 
to so loose and unsettled a fabric as our Indian empire ; so that even in 
time of peace the ^ghtest movements of this chieftain were regarded 
with jealousy. When the Burmese war commenced, the first ques- 
tion with reflecting politicians was, “ Will Runjeet take advantage 
of it? *' Again, would not the report of the Barrackpoor mutiny 
suggest to him that this was the time to strike a blow ? And when 
Bhurtpore raised the standard of revolt, summoning every spark of 
independence that yet remained in Hindoostan to make one effort 
more to redeem India from a foreign yoke — the great question still 
was and is, Will Runjeet, like the antient Roman, come forward in 
this crisis and throw his sword into the scale?” As the famed 
Cunctator, who kept hovering like a cloud upon the mountains, and 
at last poured down his legions in destructive torrents upon the long- 
victorious Hannibal, Runjeet Sing, whose designs have so long been 
dark and doubtful, is supposed to be at last taking a decided part ; as 
appears by the following extract from the * Bombay Courier’; 

Bombayt Dec. 21.— A report is m circulation that Runjeet Sing has made 
some hostile preparations ajpinst Scinde; and such is the general consterna* 
tion in that country, that tlie merchants have directed their agents to post- 
pone, their orders fur merchandise till further advice. Anotlier has been 
received, but to which little probability can be attached, that he is moving 
with 70,000 men towards Bhurtpore, to assist the rebel party. 

We shall offer no comment on the authenticity of this intelUgeoce; 
but we have for some time past remfirked, that the Bombi^ papers 
give a much more impartial account of the political state of India than 
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tbo^ of Bengal, imtne^fely underthe influence of the Suptem# Oo- 
verament, which has *al Mi | M ent love of mystification. 'Ae following 
official account, respecw^^e progress of the siege of Bhurtpore, is 
worthy of insertion, although nothing decisive has yet been accom- 
plished towards the reduction of that renowned fortress : 

Fort Williumt Jan. 2. — ^The Right lion, the Governor-General has re- 
ceived a despatch from his Excellenj^ the (’ommander-in-Chief, dated 
Head-quarters before Bhurtpore, 23d December 1825, a copy of which is 
published for general information. 

“ To the Right lion. Lord Amherst, Governor-General, 5cc. 

“ My IiORD,— I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, tliat the 
engineers having reported to me that they were prepared for commencing 
operations against the town of Bhurtpore, I this morning advanced a force 
into the jungle, and took possession of the small places called Kuddum 
Kundee and Buldeo Singh'^i Garden, which afford cover for the troops, and 
on being joined by a covered way, will form the first parallel, at a distance 
from the fort of about 800 yards. I expect that this parallel, with a mortar 
batteiy of twenty pieces at the garden, and a gun-battery of six eighteen- 
pounders at Kuddum Kundee, will be prepared by to-morrow morning, 
when we shall return their fire. 

“ I have enclosed, for your Lordship’s information, a sketcli of the’eountry 
round Bhurtpore, showing the encampment of the troops, and I hope to- 
morrow to be enabled to forward a plan of the intended works; m the mean 
time, I beg to observe, that our operations will, in the first instance, be di- 
rected against the north-east angle of the town. 

“ Tlie return of casualties in the army this day has not yet been received ; 
hut no loss was experienced in taking possession of tliWground this morning, 
and tliough the enemy have kept up a constant fire during the day, it has 
been by no means injurious. 

“ A return of casualties since the 14th instant is herewith transmitted : 
our loss at present has been confined to a few casual shot from the fort at 
our reconnoitring parties, and some trifling skirmishes with the enemy s 
cavalry outside of the fort, who have endeavoured to harass our foraging 
parlies. 

“ Being desirous of saving the women and children in the fort from the 
horrors of a siege, I addressed a letter, on the 21st instant, to Doorjun Sail, 
calling upon him to send them out of the fori, promising them a ^fe conduct 
through our camp, and allowing him twenty-four hours for the purpose. 
Having received an evasive reply, I have again sent to liim, allowing mm a 
further extension of the time for twelve hours. To this letter I have not 
received an answer, though he must have received it yesterday afternoon. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “COMBEBWERE. 


Head-quarters, Camp before Bhurtpore, Dec, 23, 1825. 

Return ofcMualties in the 2 d Division of*? thewinmand of 

Major-General Nicolls, on the 15ih of DecerB(?«r 1825 1 

Uik Rfgkuml Native In/OTtr,.— Wounded, 3 lepoyi; 3 leverely, 1 
slightly ; tnissing, 2. i - 

3l5i X>frfo.-;W(kinded, i severely ^ToteJ 6* 
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lUMm of l^lcd, Wounded, ftiid missing, out-jyiog df ti!^ 
Majesty Y 11th Light Dragoons, and MHllling Party of the 4th Re- 
giment Light Cavalry, on the 20th ana^M^ December 1625 : 

Hu Majetty^lith Light I)rogoorti.---'Wott|jftd^, Lieutenant Wymer, 

lligbtly; 2 privates, 4 horses. 

4th lleppient Light Cavalrtf. — ^Wounded, 1 naick, 2 privates, 4 horses,— 
Total, 1 Lieutenant, 1 naick, 4 privates, 8 horses. 

(Signed) W.L. Watson, Adj. Gen. 

Published by command of the flight Hon. the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Georoe SwiNTON, Secretary to the Govertlment. 

In confirmation of the jreport received by the way of Bombay 
respecting the hostile preparations of the redoubtable Uuifeet Sing, 
It was also reported in the Bengal papers of the end of November, 
that the Supreme Council there contemplated a Ihrge augmentation 
^f the army, in consequence of the appearance of dangerous move- 
ments among the Siekhs. 

Heath of Mr, Moorcroj). — Poor Moorcroft, the enterprising Indefati- 
gable Moorcroft, is dead. lie was the very best man that could nave gone 
upon such exploratory and perilous errands as his were. He was, in his 
way, eminently gifted. Physician, artiian, horse-doctor, he knew a little 
of every thing, and most of what was most useful. Moreover, he was 
liberal, frank, open, and courageous, just the man, in short, for the tribes 
amongst whom lie travelled, .and better suited than probably one individual 
in a thousand, to raise our character for general intelligence and fellow- 
feeling, a point which, strange to say, our conduct in these parts lias made 
more problematical amongst the Natives than any other. Tliere is a report, 
that Moorcroft died of chagrin at hearing that Government had slopped all 
his allowances, but we do not believe it ; if indeed he w’as so treated, it is 
difficult to imagine any thing more mean, ungrateful, or impolitic. It is tlius 
that our profit-and-loss rulers have ruined, and will continue to ruin, every 
plan that has for its object the spread of general knowledge, or the happi- 
ness and civilization of man, whether foreigners, or our own subjects of 
llindoostan, be concerned. — Private Jx'ttcr, 

Burmese War* 

The following is an extract of a letter, dated from Cod, 59th 
December last ; ** Operations against Bhurtpore were going on very 
successfully. The town had been several times set fire to by our 
shells, and it was expected that the troops would efifect a lodgment in 
three or four days.” 

This was brought by the Childe Harold, and bears the Madras 
post-mark of the 24tli of January ; yet nothing is said of any con- 
firmation of the news peace with the Burmese, although a ves^l 
would run across the Bay from Rangoon in four or five days at that 
season ; and we iffight consequently hate bad iiiteliigeiioe nearly a 
fortnight later than the official accounts quoted below, reporting the 
ratification of the treaty. 

..Having, in the preceding images, entered’ into a full discussion of 
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.the present it&te of ftnd the proepecti^of petoe held out, we 
shall here give the fa^|Hj|| the reader may judge for Iflmself: 

India Board, Mtfy. jSiBPIspatch, dated the 17th of January, 1826, 
has been tliis day receiv^^tthe East India House, froi#the Secretary to 
the Government at Fort St. George, enclosing a copy of a despatch froift 
Brigadier-General Willoughby Cotton to that Government, of which the 
following is an extract 

Patamigoh, Jan. 1.— I have the honour toacclUaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Ilonourable the Governor in Council, that the pursuit of tlm 
scattered columns of the enemy was continued from Mcaday to Patanagoh, 
by forced marches, by the Madras division, accompanied by the body 
guard, a troop of horse artillery, and a commander of the forces; on 
reaching Neaungla, five miles below this place, we ascertained the enemy 
had crossed their whole force to the right hank of the river, and that they 
occupied the position of Malloon, consisting of a series of strong fortified 
heights, and a formidable stockade, with from ten to twelve thousand men. 

It was also ascertained, the king’s brother-in-law, and most of the men of 
rank, who had assisted at Zeahengaish, were at Malloon ; they despatchea 
a woondowle on the 28th, with a Hag of truce and a letter, stating it to be 
the wish of their chiefs to put a period to hostilities, and that a minister had 
arnved from Ava with full powers to treat and ratify, and requesting a 
meeting for that purpose. Lieutenant-C^oloiiel Tidy, and Lieutenant 
Simili, of the navy, were accordingly despatched to arrange a conference to 
he held in a boat on the centre of the river, moored between Malloon and 
I’atunagoh. Accordingly, the Commander of the forces, and the second 
commissioner, Mr. Robertson, attended by myself and most of the briga- 
diers, met the two Burmese commissioners, Kelien Menjee and the Kee 
Wounjee, on the 30th iilt., and 1 am most Imppy to state that the result of 
the conferences of that day and yesterday has been a satisfactory adiusl- 
ment, as far as regards territory and money, between the British and Bur- 
mese nations. The ratification, by the commissioners, of the treaty, lakes 
place this day at two o’clock, and the terms of peace are as follow 

“ The four provinces of Arracan to be ceded in perpetuity to the Ho- 
nourable Company. 

“ The provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, to be ceded to the Honour- 
aide Company in perpetuity. 

“ The Burmese Government engage to pay the Honourable Compaiiv 
one crore of rupees, by instalments, the periods for the payment of which 
to be settled this day, 

“ The provinces or kingdoms of ^Vssain, Cachar, Zeatung, and Mumii- 
pore, to lie placed under princes to be named by Uie British (iioveminent. 

“ Residents, with an escort of fifty men, to be at each court ; Britisli 
ships to be admitted into Burmese ports, to land their cargos free of duly, 
not to unship their rudders or land their guns ; Burmese ships to have Uif 
‘'amo privilege in British ports ; no person to be molested for tlieir opinioui 
or conduct ^duriitg Bie war hereafter. 

“ Tlie Siamese nation to be included in the peace.*' ^ ^ 

Thus, I hope, has terminated a war which has been most expensive in lU 
prosecution, not only in money, but also, by the effects of cUmtto, Very de- 
MrucUve to both European and Native troops ; but 1 hope the Honourable 
ilie Governor jin Council will here perroil roe to wprew tho unanimous 
grateful feeling of the Madras army for the considerate comforts the Madras 
government have, upon every occasion, forwarded to their army here^»**^ 
comforts which have been the means of saving many valuable lives, an^ 
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’Whidi will t)e ever niMt grat^tly acknowMged by evwy. oflBcer and 

It will of co\irse take a long period to aHH^ the move of the troops 
from hence to Rangoon, with the materiel and stores. 

The ratification of the treaty by the King of AVa, and the English prison- 
ers now at Amerapoorah, are to arrive at Patanagoh in fifteen days (15th 
January), on the receipt of which we shall immediately retrograde to 
Prome. The roads across the AirAcan mountains present difficulties 
which will oblige the Bengal army to retire by Rangoon. 

P. S.-<-Jan. 13. — Owing to prolollged discussions, > the treaty was not 
signed until this day, Jan. 3, at four p. m. 

We shall only add one remark more : It was pompously announced io 
the Government papers of Bengal, that had the Burmese fir^ a hostile 
shot after the late armistice was concluded, Pcgue would from that 
moment be declared to be severed for ever from the Burman empire ! 
Now, the Burmese have since broken through the armistice, treated 
such a threat with contempt, fired, not one, but thousands of hostile 
shots, and made a great havoc among our officers and men ; yet, after 
all this, we are glad to conclude a peace with them, accepting (after 
this drubbing !) a million less than we previously asked, and leaving 
them Pegue, that was to have been eternally severed from their em- 
pire 1 This is called a glorious termination to the war, —a triumphant 
and honourable peace ! ! ! ^ 

llie following are extracts of three separate letters received from 
Bengal, on the Arracan Court of Inquiry, and the* last skirmish with 
the Burmese : 

Since I last wrote, there has been a great deal of speculation on the 
Arracan Court of Inquiry, ordered upon the suggestion of Dr. Tytler; as 
usual, parties run very high, and in this public, composed of Government 
functionaries, the personality of the attack, and the dangerous publicity 
given to the evils complained of, are loudly blamed. But this clamour 
subsides in proportion as the dreadful nature of the calamity becomes 
more apparent ; and it is now generally acknowledged, that Dr. Tytler has 
acted with iudgment and intrepidity, and that he deserves the respect and 
gratitude of the countiy. I forbear to make any comments, hoping that the 
publication of the opinion given by the Court will satisfactorily explain 
every thing ; it is not, however, useless to observe, that the repeated in- 
iunctioDS to be economical, so indiscriminately and authoritatively sent out 
by the Leadenliall-street politicians, may have, as in the instance before us 
it unhappily has had, a most disastrous effect on the conduct of individuals 
who stand so much in awe of responsibility as the leading men of this 
Government do, when the pleasure of their roasters, and not the honour of 
the British name, is at stake. 

Our news from Brome is unfavourable. Sdr A. Campbell has had another 
detachment repulsed by the Burmese ; the affair is got over in die official 
despatches, as usual, with regretting tliat the troops retreated at all, and 
praisinff them for not having retreat^ before; but there are two points in- 
cidentJly brought to light, which deserve serious consideration. Ihe first 
is, that the opposing force were Shaums, people from the frontiers of China, 
which seems to indicate that the Burmese monarch is determined to parade 
every man who i.H able to bear arms, before he makes peace with us, be- 
sides on sttStnpt to bring our Koutou frieod to tskepart in the quarrel ; and, 
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5 iccordingly, tbjwe v«ry Si^ums were destined t(yttuclt Rroine, end cut off 
* oar supplies and magaz i^ as soon as Sir A. Clmpbell liad removed too 
far to be able to renderH|m any assistance; and when 1 add, that two 
of the corps now defeateo^ere destined to have been the only garrison of 
Trome on the advance of tlie main body to Ava, some idea may be formed 
of the ability of these people in conducting a defensive campaign, and of 
the risk we so narrowly escaped of a much greater military disaster than 
that which luu befallen us. One thing 1 am glad to observe, that Pegue 
has been declared independent of Ava. P^e is the Poland of the Ihir- 
mese empire, and if proper means betaken to organize its population, and 
put its principal places in a state of defence, a point of retreat and rally will 
have been fumisned, the value of which we may yet feel disposed to ac- 
knowledge. . , « m. 

Sad doings in our proceedings against the Burmese. Phi armistice 
ended in nothing at all, except in the Emperor slitting the mouths, from 
ear to ear, of the chiefs who conveyed General Sir Archibald CampbelPs 
terras to him ; on which occasion, the golden-footed Monarch is said to 
have stated, that the English were encroaching usurpers and treacherous 
freebooters, —picking a quarrel with him about a swampy islet, in orwr 
that they might thereon set up a plea for stealing into his empire, and for 
robbing him of the fairest jewels of his diadem, just as we had done by 
other weaker Eastern potentates ; and that we had trepanned his leaders 
into a cessation of hostilities, disgraceful to his reign, only b^ause we felt 
our weakness, and wanted to gain time for Uie arrival of fresh troops; 
tinally, that he would grant no terms beyond permission for our forces to 
return to Calcutta, wiUiout molestation in their retreat. True enough it is, 
that Sir Archibald was re-inforced during the truce. On or about the lOUi 
uli. he advanced from Prome, and hearing of an assemblage of 
not far a-head, at a place about twenty miles from Prome, he pushed for- 
ward two brigades, consisting of four Madras regiments, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Dowall, and, as we hear, without scaling-ladders or a sinale 
gun. lliey came upon a strong stockade on the 16ih or mb ult., « 
much greater number of the enemy than had been calculated on. They 
were repulsed wiUi the following loss, vir.; the Lieutenanl-Ulonel and 
another Officer, killed ; ten Officers wounded, some of 
dangerously; fifty-one sepoys killed, 103 wounded, and thirty-nine pri- 
sonem, or missing. In my opinion, this warfwe is only * 

dare say we shall go on to Uraerapoora, and take it ; but I see 
good that will do us, for we shall find neither Emperor, noM:ourt, norj^ 
sure there : all will have gone into hills and wdds. l>ese ^ 
like the Malays. When at the capital, we shall have ‘ncreas^ wr dis^« 
from home considerably; and it will be still more ^ 

troops, to supply provisions and commissariat stores, to forw , 

tionf &c by my calculation, we have spent 
hon sterling ^ready in hire of transports, buying ^ ui mg ^ 
and, in short, in shipping and boats «/o«e / In 
we have quite the worst in this warfare, for they ar 
settle a j^b^f it not yet «ttled) -o tard. y. 
outaelves in their opinion, we must make a splas Bhuttnon Dmk. 

the way in which I iocount forour present domg. against Bhuttpor*,Ue«g, 

and Alwur. 

NETHERLilTiDS InD1A» 

W. W.oft«p»dbt«lthat the establUhm^ojUh^^ 

free trade at Singapore by its founder, Sir Stamford 

OncHtal Herald f yoU 9. 
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aalutary principles so ably advocated by Dr. Crawfurd, his successor-- , 
would hi^othe happiest infloenoe on the trade of the Eastern Islands; 
as the surrounding states would soon see that unless they abolished 
the miserable restrictive system, commerce and wealth would desert 
their ports for that favoured emporium of trade which was fortunately 
free from their grinding duties and monopolies. We are extremely 
glad to find our prediction confirmed on so extensive a scale. 

By the Bengal^ Captain Gallop, arrived from Batavia, from whence she 
sailed on the 26 th of January, the following very important news has been 
received. By order of the Dutch Government, all the ports of Batavia arc 
to be declared free to the trade of all nations, and the import duty on goods 
is to be considerably reduced. One of the letters says, “ All the ports of 
Batavia are declared free to trade with all other nations but is doubted 
being the entire truth of the assertion ; we thought it premature, as all the 
other statements only say such a measure is in a forward state, and it is re- 
ported had passed the Council. 

Xliis great alteration has been brought about by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Lieutenant-Governor, General de Kock. The Governor-Ge- 
neral, Vander Capellen, had proceeded to Bassa Island, to take his depar- 
ture for Europe, having been superseded by the appointment of a new Go- 
vernor; the latter had not arrived. 

In addition to what we have stated in the measures of the Governor ad 
interiiTif he had remitted the rents p(iid to the Dutch Govjernment, fot' the 
coffee and other plantations. He had also put an end to the War, by pro- 
mising the native Princes protection for their property and personal secu- 
rity, whatever their previous conduct might have oeen. * One hundred and 
eighty sddierahad arrived from Holland, and six hundred more were daily 
lookw for. 


New South Wales, 

Sydney papers have been received up to November 4, and contain 
accounts of the testimonies of respect shown to Sir T. Brisbane, who 
is just returned to England from the government of that colony. Some 
schisms had taken place on the occasion, as Sir Thomas appears to 
have offended the more aristocratical, by the fair and equal counte- 
nance which he has shown to ail the colonists, whatever may have 
been their condition , on coming into the colony. Tliree official persons, 
the Archdeacon, Attorney-General, and Commissary- General, declined 
to attend a dinner given to him, because (as far as can be dis- 
covered) some persons were invited whom these gentlemen did not 
approve of. 

Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Intelligence has been received, through the medimn of German 
papers, of an intended attack upon Sir Hudson Lowe, by the French 
Consular Agent at Smyrna. It is a singular circumstance, says the 
* Globe,' though angry feelings towards the officer in question are 
any thing but singular, be the merits or demerits which have pro- 
duced them what they may, even at Vienna, it seems, the late pre- 
sence of Sir Hudson wai deemed inau tpiciouSf 
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Santrwt, Affil 3.— Sir Hudson who if h<re on hif w4y id ladit, 

was near falling by die hand of a fanatic Frenchman^ who probably meant, 
according to his notions, to avenge his country. The French consular 
agent, Perry, got into the house where Sir Hudson Lowe resided, and 
finding the doors of the apartments shut, he broke them open, and 
stroyed all the effects of Sir Hudson Lowe, who was fortunately absent on 
board a ship. Perry was armed with a dagger, and, in his blood-thirsty 
rage, declared aloud, that he should find means to get at the murderer of 
Napoleon, his former master. lie was arrested, and is now kept in strict 
confinement in the consulate. Since this event, Sir Hudson has re- 
mained on board the English ship. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

The long expected departure of the Gorernor for England haring 
at last taken place, the colonists appear to have been particularly on 
the qui vive during “ the last days of Lord Charles and we have 
therefore devoted an unusually large portion of our space to Cape 
affairs in the present month, in order to do justice to the “ sayings and 
doings ” on that occasion. Not to extend it to too great a length,' as 
our friends on the spot have entered so fully into these subjects of local 
politics, which they are the best qualified to discuss from being fami- 
liar with all the facts, we must abstain from adding any comment of 
our own ; and shall merely recommend the attention of our readers 
to the subjoined extracts of letters recently received. One document 
particularly deserving the reader’s attention is, the Memorial of Mr. 
Lauucelot Cooke, whose case wo hope to take up in a futura Num* 
her, as one of humanity and justice to the much-injured African 
race. At present, we can only refer our readers to the case as de- 
tailed by that gentleman in his memorial to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, in the subsequent pages, and here commence with the private 
letters from the Cape ; 

Cape Town, Feb. 25, 182$. 

Since all doubt has been set at rest as to the period of our ex-Govem©r’» 
departure, the friends of corruption have been busy at the worn-out 
stale trick of getting up “Addresses.” A certain young man, in especial 
favour with Lord Charles Somerset, has been remarkably active in the affair. 
Sir John Truler and Martiuus ilorack, with the aid of Mr. H. lloss, a mer-- 
chant here, remarkable for his “ pleabeehty,” cooked up the Address, a 
copy of which I subjoin, and tlien placed it in theTown-hou30 for signature. 
A wag, the next morning, posted up the following placard: “An Address 
for signature at the Burgher Senate, lies 1 ” Tim was speedily tom down, 
of course. All grave and thinking people ridicule the idea of the address 
system in toto. The effects of the late system of Government will not be 
rooted out in a generation. It has sapped every particle of independent 
feeling, especially among the Dutch inhabitants, who, in cases of oppression, 
saw not the remotest prospect of redress, and therefore, to prevent utter 
annihilation, submitted quietly to tlieir fate. These are facts so notorioui, 
that Lord Liverpool and Mr. Cannmg will not dare to shut their eyes to 
them. The colony has been losing properly for these ten years past ; and it 
suited certain selmh and mercenary views to keep the home Government 
in ignorance, and to facilitate the depreciation of the rix-doUar. 

It would st agg er belief to state what eatofft ihii ud^uitous 
2Q3 
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carried. A certain great man is understood to have between 300,000 and 
400/X)0 tix-dolkirs (about 26,000^.) out in various shapes, at interest, 
every dollar of which he obtained from the over-issue of paper-money. The 
sudden withdrawing of the circulating medium, and the general distress 
which prevails, amounting, in fact, 'to a temporary colonial bankruptcy, 
render it no way possible for his Excellency to call in his various debts ; 
and you will thus see that he has I'caam for desiring to retmi. And 
yet Ministers are blamed for fixing the value of the rix-dollar! If there 
M any blame, it lies in its not having long ago been Axed. His Excellency 
will not like to avow that he has such enormous out-standing debts in this 
colony, as it will open Lord Liverpool’s eyes to the fact of his Excellency 
having been a merchant as well as a sovereign, fact with which we 
colonists are acquainted, to our cost. Beg, pray, and entreat such of my 
countrymen as have any influence, to prevent the return of Lord Charles 
Somerset to this colony. He has of late been plausible, and easy of access ; 
but, rest assured, it is not real. Iludibras says : 

“ He that ^s forced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.’^ 

Lord Bathurst, I am sorry to observe, seems bent’ upon protecting his 
friend. Lord Charles. Mr. Greig, whose Journal and business iLord 
Charles suppressed, received an order from Lord Bathurst for the restitution 
forthwith of his printing apparatus, which had merely been left in pledge 
with the Colonial Government. ()n his arrival here, he made application 
for them, and produced his order ; but Lord Charles refused to restore 
them, because ne had, (notwithstanding a ^^w.irrant’' issued by himself, 
directed to remain in force till Ins Majesty's pleasure should be known) 
sold them, immediately after Mr. (Jreig’s departure from the colony, to a 
certain Mr. Bndekirk, to whom he lent the colonial money tojmrclme them. 
Mr. Greig made a representation to Lord Bathurst, and complained of the 
loss and inconvenience to which he must be subjected by a disobedience of 
Lord B.'s orders. Ixird Bathurst pretends he was not “ o^eially " aware 
that the types, &c., had been sold at the time he directed their restitution, 
(which, by the way, seems incredible; for I am informed that Mr. Greig, while 
m London, complained of this fact to Lord Bathurst, and considered it an 
aggravation of his case, that the Governor should venture to dispose of pro- 
perty which he himself had directed should remain sealed up, until a 
reference could be made to the King for his approval or non- approval of 
the stretch of power which the Governor had exercised.) Now, if I am 
correctly informed, the re.stilution of Mr. Greig’s printing apparatus arose 
entirely out of the representation he made of their being in the possession of 
Mr. Bndekirk I and that no mention whatever — not the remotest hint— was 
made of restoring them, prior to that period ! ITiis, I think, should be 
known to Mr. Brougham. 

Here has Mr. Greig (to say nothing of those highly-talented and perse- 
cuted gentlemen, Mr, Fairburn and Mr, Thomas Pringle) been struggling 
to employ himself usefully for the community since August 1823 ; his paper 
has eftected immense good, by exposing some gross and glaring abuses, 
and, above all, by diffusing useful information among the Dutch B^rs, and 
leading them to thmk. This man is thwarted, and every obstacle thrown in 
his way, l^ men, against whom, contrary to the warning of experienced 
friends, he would not suffer a whisper of suspicion to be h'cathed. Here are 
Lo^ Balhhurst, and Mr. Wilmot Horton, upon the faith of whose written 
and verbal promises he consented to relinquish his claim to legal redreu 
agaiait LordCbades Sooierset, (the very mentioa of which was an admis* 
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’ sion of his ground of action), now that Mr. Greig has been got away from 
England ; not only disregarding every promise— not only permitting their 
grave orders to be contemned and laughed at, and thereby winking at an 
lusult offered to Majesty itself; but saying nothing of the use of the 
public money which enabled Lord Charles Somerset to get out of the 
difficulty in which he involved himself, by an unwarrantable disposal 
of types which, strictly speaking, did not belong to the Colonial Govern- 
ment ! What, Sir, will you say, on learning that Lord Bathurst has actu- 
ally ordered the Colonial Agent in London, Mr. Courtenay, to provide a 
complete set of printing materials, which he is to send to this colony, to be 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Bridekirk ! and then, when he sliall he com- 
fortably in possession of these new and bright materials, Mr. Greig is gra- 
ciously allowed the privilege of taking the refuse atui nearly-wom-out types^ 
off Mr. Bridekirk's hands, upon consenting to pay for them by instal- 
ments! and this is done (to use Lord Bathurst’s own words) “ to enable 
i/)rd Charles Somerset to comply with the original directions for their res- 
titution Had Lord Bathurst censured the Governor for a non-com- 
j)liance with his instructions, and ordered new materials to be sent out to 
Mr. Greig at his (the Governor’s) expense, tliere would have been a sem- 
blance of justice ; but even, in that case, the bond fide and original object of 
his Lordship in directing their restoration, would have been lost sight of. 
Jvord Bathurst acquiesced in the spirit of the representation which Mr. 
Greig made to him, on learning that the materials were manifestly in use 
to Ins detriment ; and with a view to replace Mr. Greig on his foot- 
ing, Ins Lordsliip proposed the measure of restitution, and also with a view 
to bhow his sense of the impropriety of the whole proceeding. I have good 
authority for saying, that tliese were Mr. Horton’s own words, and that he 
.suggested to Mr. Greig to make an application to that effect. 

The matter should be as widely known as possible, as a caution to young 
men not to allow themselves to be put off with meie speciousness. 

Here is a man who has lost some thousands, whose character was at- 
tempted cruelly to be aspersed — and yet, to use the cant of the day, 
“ every thing sliould ho forgotten T Forgotten, forsooth I why forgotten?— 
No ; — [ say, the world cannot know too much of such acts. Public opi- 
nion is, thank God, infinitely too powerful to pass such things in silence. 
A dissolution of Parliament is coming, but 1 inist Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Hume will show up Colonial Abuses in a way that shall secure to 
iill the king’s subjects in his colonial dependencie.s— British laws and 
British justice ! 

l-'opy of the Address to his Excellency the Coventor, which lay for signature 
at the Town-house, Cape Toun. 

“ To the Right Honourable Lord Charles Henry Somerset, 
Governor, &c. 

“ My Lord,— Understanding that your Excellency is on the eve of your 
departure for England, we take this opportunity of offering your pjccellency 
our sincere thanks for your paternal solicitude m promoting the interests of 
this settlement, during the time you have governed it; and thou^ we have 
deeply to lament that any cause should exist to deprive us of your Excellency 
at so critical a period as the present, yet we confidently nope that your 
Visit (!) to England may be productive of much good to the colony. Your 
E xcellency is aware how much we have suffered, and are suffering, by 
loss of several crops; the late serious and unexpected check to our wine 
*mde; the reducea value of the paper currency ; and the monopoly of the 
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India Companjr;* and we hate no doubt but yout Excellency will 
uie your influence with his Majesty^s Ministers to adopt such measures as 
you npiay deem best calculated to relieve us. 

** Sincerely hoping that we shall soon have the pleasure of again 'seeing 
your Excellency at the head of this Government, 

“ We have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c.” 

By the last accounts, the signatures to the above amounted only to 137 
names, chiefly those of clerks and menials, except two ; Daniel Dennyssen, 
Fiscal, and Hamilton Ross, were all that were obtained in two days and a 
half, and that in a populous town like Cape Town. Tlie average number 
of persons passing tneTown-house every day is estimated at 5000; — a com- 
parison of the number of signatures with the above, will enable you to form 
$ome idea of the estimation in which Ixird Charles is held. 

I have just heard, for h fact, that to the Address names have been added 
for which no authority was given for, entering them ! Mr. Maskew T know 
of, from my own knowledge, and there are many more. Upon this you 
may rely. Now, what names may (I do not wiu.) be added on board 
of ship, if they begin in this h'lremcd waj/? This fact should be known. 
I have learned also, that old Mr.iBergh, of Green-point, has put his name 
down, and has also signed for his sons, (one of whom is at Clan William, 
and another at George, a distance of 200 miles nearly.) Women's names 
are also put down ; and young Martinus Horack has been urging the people 
to put anj/ name down, “ merely to give Lord Charles n bumper f ! " Tiiis 
is a fact. A dinner was yesterday (24th) “ got up by heads of departments,” 
but even here again it was a mere “ hole-and-corner affair.” Several 
gentlemen whose names were put down “ of course f absolutely ventured 
upon striking them out! 

P.S.—- You will excuse me for adding a postcript. His Excellency 
(that is, his friends) finding himself palpably (rut-voted in the “ Ad- 
dress,” set about getting up a dinner, — & kind of auxiliary to the 

Address.” This dinner was jmoJhsedtj/ to be given by the “ heads of de- 

g rtments," and was to Uke place on Friday last, the 24th ; but a schism 
aong the functionaries, as to who were or were not “ heads of depart- 
bnts,” rendered the effort a mere abortion ; and another dinner was im- 
mediately determined upon. A few clerks in the colonial office, and 
Burgher senate, drew up a paper, to give a “ subscription dinner” to 
his Excellency the Governor, prior to his departure. Mr, Hamilton 
Ross was applied to, to get it placed in the Commercial Hall, where it lay, 
from Saturday morning till the evening, without the name of a single mer- 
chant or frequenter of the room, save only Mr. Ross’s. This was awful! 
The affair would fail 1 What was to be done ? “ ^Vhy, withdraw the 
paper, and I,” said a Gentleman of horse-selling notoriety, “ will make 
every mother’s son of them sign.” On Sunday morning, this individual, 
accompanied by Mr. Bergh, clerk to the Society House, and one or two 
Other “ aspirants,” sallied forth^ and had the Catfers or the Mantatees been 


* The words ** monopoly of the East India Company,’* were added at the 
Bliggestion of Mn Hamilton Ross. This has gained it a great proportion of iu 
signatures. Several friends of Lord Charles, 1 am told, tried to dissuade him 
from tiding the exftrimnt of an ** Address '* in Cape Town j well knowing, 
no doubt, his unpopularity. Tbo advice was tM listened to ; and the result it, 
that his Lordship, out of a populatioD of nearly 20,000 effective persons, has 

only about 250 who have s%ned the Address, He is thus fair^ out-voted. 
What more would Ministers nave ? 
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at Rondebosch, idannthey created could not have been greater. Galbn* 
ing (contrary to kw, by the way) through the streets, to the houses of iS- 
viduals whose names were a/reeu/y entered, and tlms placing them in the 
somewhat invidious situation of refusbig to dine with his Excellent. Many 
gentlemen of my acquaintance frankly told me, they were aji ak to strike 
out their names I Had the list been placed m various public places, and 
individuals left to tlieir discretion, I will venture to say, not six names 
would have been obtained beyond the names of those tw office. Upwards 
of 200 jpersons sat down, and, oddly enough, either General Bourkc, or Sir 
llichard Plasket, ordered five pieces of arullery to be placed on the parade, 
to be fired on the Governor’s arrival I A curious way of expressing public 
satisfaction at his Excellency’s speedy departure. After the cloth was re- 
moved, and loyal toasts drank, the Governor’s health was given, when he 
returned thanks in a pathetic speech, and even shed tears. Mr.Stoll ipoke, 
and eried also ; aud Herbert Pugh (the same mdividuiil who covered Sir 
R. Donkin with praise) made a speech and cried Uw ; and all the company 
cried! How pathetic!^ Can Ixird Charles be so far infatuated, as 
to suppose that the people of England, or his Majesty’s Ministers, (than 
whom, as a body, no more able or upright men ever existed,) will be in- 
Hnenced one straw by any account whatever, especially the impartial one 
which will be given by the Govaninent edition on Friday next, the 3d 1 
Lot Mr. Brougham insist upon the production of Colonel Bird^s papers, 
given into the Commissioners of Inquiry ; let him call for affidavits also 
delivered to the Commissioners, made by Mr. D'Escury, Dr. Bailey, and 
others, relative to certain “ horse cascsj in which, if report speaks true, 
it IS proved that grants of laud have been made to parties paying 3,000, 
4,000, and even 10,000 rix dollars for a horse I ! Then let Mr. Brougham 
ask, why his Lordship did not act up to the proclamation of Sir John 
t ’radock, now Lord Ilowden, (proclamations are laws here,) which sets 
apart certain revenues towards the redemption of a million of dollars, 
created to meet certain exigencies? Colonel Bird can answer such ques- 
tions, as he was Colonial ^^ecretary at the time, and did all in his power to 
arrest the evil, by protesting and remonstrating. Colonel Bird can abq 
give a tolerable opinion, if he be asked, whether the colony would 
been in a stale of insolvency, (from which nothing but a signal boolD^‘ 
breakwater, from the mother country can extricate it,) had Loitl Charles 
checked the over-issue of paper money, and attended a hlUe more to 
business, and a little less to horse-racing and fox-Jiuuting. 

Cape Town, March 1, 1820. 

Tlie Commissioners of Inquiry, amongst other matters connected with 
tliis unfortunate colony, have been veiy busy inquirii^ about the state of 
the prize negroes, in consequence of Mr. Launcelot Cooke’s complaint to 
theTreasuiy, relative to the cruel treatment of that unfortunate r^, whose 
cause Mr. C’ooke so nobly advocated, and for which the colony is so much 


’ 'rhis equals, If it does not excel, the pathetic scene descrlb^ by Sterne in 
the ‘ Lif« of Tristram Shandy,* when such was the power of Corporal Trim’s 
eloquence, that all the eyes in the kitchen swain In tears. If such an eff<^ 
was there produced by toe heart-melting fall of the Corporal’s bat uron the 
floor— plump, like a piece of lead — suiting the action to the words, Gone in 
a moment ! so affectingly, that “ even the foolish fat scullion scouring the 
fish-kettle upon her knees 011 the ground, was moved by it,**— no wouder,, 
alas ! that the fall of the ruler of the Cape from the lofty piunaplr of hU t^i- 
*^rity, (though not quite “ gone' In a moment/') should also produce these 
heart-ren^g scenes. 
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indebted to him. Report says, that Blair and WilbeHbrce Bird nrast laH. 
Mr. Cooke’s case is so good that I need say nothing more about it now, for 
hk must triumph, after one of the severest struggles with power an honest 
man ever had ; and there are but few in the colony who would have had 
coumge enough to oppose such a weight of authority as was arrayed 
against him. I remember it made my heart ache when I saw poor Mr. 
Cooke firmly maintaining the cause for the sake of these poor wretches — 
dragged up to the courts like a criminal, and every body crying out shame! 
shame ! In my opinion, the colony would suffer a curse if they condemned 
so innocent a person : fortunately, however, liOrd Charles repented, for I 
believe he hela Mr. Cooke in high estimation : also, Mr. Cooke is indebted 
to^ Greig’s free paper, which clearly showed the justice of his case, and in 
its true colours. It must be a great satisfaction however ^to Mr. Cooke, 
after all his troubles, that his return amongst us, which is expected to be soon, 
will be hailed by every honest and good man. 

Cape Totvn, AJarcfi 6, 1826. 

On the arrival of the Jl/as from China, the Governor invited Captain 
Hind to Newlands, and it was soon known that he had taken a passage 
for himself. Lady Charles, and Mr. Peter Brink, — the latter officiated 
as Deputy Colonial Secretary twice : the first time was after the death of 
Mr. Alexander; the second, after the dismissal of Colonel Bird, and pend- 
ing the arrival of Sir Richard Flasket. Lady Charles, it is said, wished 
to take witli her her two infant children, but his Ixirdship preferred leaving 
them behind, as a sort of pledge, in the opinion of some, for his return 
to the colony. 

To give wlat to his Lord.ship’s departure, a Mr. Ross, and a Mr. Ilorack, 
slgrteo the project of a subscription diiinei ; and ihe former procured the 
list to be allowed to remain for signature at the Commercial Hall, where it 
long remained without a single name being subscribed. Five or six indi- 
viduals then hired horses, and, on the Sunday preceding the Tuesday on 
which the dinner was to take place, gallonerl about Cape Town from morn- 
ing till night to procure signatures ; — in tliis way tliey managed to obtain a 
few; and the names of those who would not sign the paper, were, in many 
instances, put down for tliein by the collectors of signatures. Tliis fact 
becoming known caused a great ferment, and some individuals actually 
demanded to have their names struck out. Among others, Mr. Maskew’s 
name was thus put down, but he went and indignantly crossed it out him- 
.self; at last (putting together the military officers, civil functionaries, and 
dependents of Government, together with a few mercliants who are so 
situated, that tliey could not well refuse) about 180 names were collected, 
InU, be it spoken to the honour of the Cape merchants, only seven of that 
body attended ; their names are as follows : J. B. Ebden, the managing 
director of the new bank ; D. Dixon, of whom Lord Chailes has bought 
much wine ; IL Ross, whose uniform devotion to authority is well known ; 
G. Thompson, who was going passenger in tlie same ship with his Excel- 
lency, (this gentleman is thelate partner to Mr. Launcelot Cooke, that res- 
^tira and much injured individual, who was so cruelly persecuted at the 
Cape, for so nobly advocating the cause of the unfortunate prize negroes 
in spite of every danger;) the Chairman, Mr. Harrington, had only lately 
"‘relumed to the colony. Die seventh was Mr. J. R. Diomson, who is 
married to a relation pf one of the Government oncers, and went to oblige 
that friend. 

The foregoing are all the merchants that ooulcl be prevailed on to attend. 
The whole formed a motley group, and the confusion of Lord Charia 
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was evident : on no other account would his Excellency have been seen in 
such company. After dinner the bucellas and champa^e excited in eveiy 
one a desire to display his eloquence, and the Cnairman caused much 
mirth by his rou^h pleasantry ; his situation was evidently new to him. 
He observed, his Lordship only wanted and uo favour" 

Sir E. Flasket rose, and gave it as his opinion, that “ his Excellency had 
been judged W Britith laws and British feelings !'* and not with refer- 
ence to the Dutch laws prevailing in the colony. (Sir Richard forgot to 
name the fact, that when it suited Lord Charles, he governed by l^itiih 
laws") 

His Excellency’s health being drank, he rose to return thanks. He said, 

“ he liad suftered much, and the thought of leaving them almost overpowered 
him, but he assured them, that whatever fate awaited him, he would say that 
some of his happiest hours had been spent among them.” The most deafening 
,ij)plause followed this speech. After it had subsided, a Mr. Pugh, a notary, 
i;()l up and spoke vehemently in pnuse of Lord Charles Somerset; described 
the pain every one felt at the near departure of Ins Kvcellency ; reminded his 
Jxirdship of the mwj/ blessings he had conferred on the colony, (without 
enumerating one ;) spoke of the gross calumnies of the “ London Press ” 
against his Lordship^s character. “ Yes,” said Mr. Pugh, “ the liberty of 
the press, forsooth, is contended for in this colony; for my part, I know not 
what is meant by the liberty of the press, unless, as is the case here wiili a 
certain paper, the ‘ privilege ’ of telling lies wf'ckly ” — \Ann(ht the mingled 
applmise, hisses, coughingy and other noises, te/iieh throwcd this, the speidicr sat 
#/{»icw.] Several other persons held foith in their turn ; among them, a Dr. 
Athersilone, (a late correspondent and intimate fiicnd of Mr. Bisliop Burnett,) 
who, in the course of his speech, so glaiingly eoniniitted himself and Lord 
('harles, as to cause the latter to rise and order Ins cariiage. Dr . Atherstone 
said, “ he had known Mr. Bishop Burnett for s«ime years; he came out in 
the same vessel; liad been in correspondence with him until very recently; 
and he could declare, on his honour oath, that not more than twotlnrds 
of the charges against his Excellency were true! ” Tliis confession, tve may 
suppose, w'as unintentional, and is no doubt to be attributed to the wine 
rather than his wit; how’ever, this avowal, together with the known fact 
that his Excellency and Atherstone have been very intimate ever since (he 
publication of Mr. Burnett’s Petition to the House of Commons, has done 
no credit to liis Lordship for deriving informatiMn from such a somre. Ix»rd 
Charles, perhaps, felt this; as he instantly rose, ordereil his carriage, and left 
the room, followed by many of the company, several of whom did them- 
selves the honour to take the horscs from his carriage, and actually dmggi'U 
It several hundred yards! Among the w'orthies who m this wav distin- 
guished themselves, are the names of Mr. Oloff Truter, (son of the Chief 
.lustice;) Mr. P. Brink, (his lordship's chief witness for the defence;) 
Mr. Horack, (a son-in-law of the Chief Justice,) and a others. 

The dinner is considered any thing buta^riumnh for his Excellency; after 
all their exertions, only 180 dined together, nearly 150 m w hom were mi i- 
tary functionaries, civil officers, and dependents of the Governm^t. The 
merchants gave up their room, because it had been done before, but almost 
to a man they refused to give his Excellency a “bumper on 
They are suffering too severely from the effects of his ^ 

forget its blessings ; when solicited to sign the Address, they a ked, 

« What good has his Excellency performed dunng the thirteen years he 
has been ruling over us?— Has he not set his face^mst every improvement, 
^'•hether in Commerce, science, or literature? " These and similar questions 
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were asked in vain ; very few would sign ; at last Mr. Ross hit upon a fiwr ■ 
he introduced some remarks on the ‘‘ East India Company's monopoly,” 
and the “ Wine trade " ; this procured a few signatures, but these, after tbdr 
utmost exertions, scarcely amounted to 300; a mere nothing out of a popu- 
lation of 30,000; and of those 300, scarcely one was unconnected with 
Government. 

It is true that since it became known that bis Excellency must go home 
and answer for his past conduct, his behaviour has undergone a most asto- 
nishing alteration. Latterly affable, easy of access, in fact, quite an altered 
man ; but let him only get back, (which pray God prevent,) and then he will 
verify what he is said to have once told a gentleman here — “ The old lion is 
not dead; he only sleepeth." If he iAou/d come back, many have made up 
their minds to leave the colony; in fact, they have only been waiting to see 
if he really would go, or they would have gone to England long since. 

Our “ Council ” are not much worth ; the greater part of them owe every 
thing to Lord Charles; and common gratitude demanded an obsequious 
obedience to his wishes. Most obedient children they have been. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry are still here, and now a third is added : 
we are very anxious to sec what good will icsuU from their labours. Mr. 
Bigge’s name stood higher on his arrival among us than it does now. 

We are all astonislied that no witnesses have been sent for to prove 
certain charges. Tliose who profess to be well informed, expect that the 
witnesses or accusers now in England, are not sufficient to bring home the 
charges against the noble ex-Governor, but that our Fiscal and some of the 
legal gentry, together with documents, papers, and records, ought to be 
forthcoming. Such persons and things, they say, would throw much light 
on some curious decisions in the lower Courts and Court of Appeals ; of 
which latter, his Excellency was sole judge and jury. 

A duel has lately been fought between Major Dundas and Major 
OReilly. Colonel Somerset was the cause of the affair, lie had insulted 
the former Officer, who resented it : Major 0‘lleilly took Colonel Somerset’s 
part, and a duel was tlie result. 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTION IN AID OP THE PROPAGATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

[The discussion, of which the following presents a brief outline, is not only 
deserving a place in our publication, on account of the importance of the 
subject, the eminence of tlie s|>eakerB, and the intimate counexiou of the 
question discussed, with the general objects of this work j but also from the 
light it throws on the kindred question so often debated, concerning the hast 
mode of educating young men destined for the service of the East India Com* 
pany. As the individuals whose opinions are given in this Report, are among 
the most distinguished linguisUof the present day, both practical and theore* 
tical, travelled and untravellcd, we are not without hope that their argu* 
ments will make some impressiou on the rulers of India. There is, however, 
one objection to the preparatory instruction of cadets in England, that has 
been stated by the honest ex-l’resident of the Constitutional Association, 
which we fear their combined authority will not overcome, rtr.. That a cadet- 
ship, being wortli a certain sum of money, (say 300/.,) if the vested right of 
giving away these appointments were encumbered with the condition of re- 
quiring, in return, twenty or thirty pounds’ worth of learning, the marketable 
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value of this pi^e pf India-House p^tronnge would be so much deteriorated. 
So, iu order that the patronage of twenty-four Directors may he worth as 
much to them ps to Ihelr predecessors, young men seut out to exercise com- 
mand over millions of our Indian subjects, ought not to be compelled to 
learn their language, or give any proof of acquaintance with their opinions 
and character ! But as With respect to missionaries, there is no patronage iu 
the case ; those who would scruple to open their lips at the Imlia House in 
favour of preparatory instruction, here advocate it with as much boldness as 
ability.] 

First Annual Meeting of the hinguage Tmtitution^ in Aid of the 
Frop(fgation of Christianilj^. 

Triis Meeting was held at the Freemasons^ Tavern, on the 28th of April, 
and was very numerously as well as respectably aiteiided. The Right 
Honourable Lord Bexley, President of the Institution, was to have taken the 
Chair; hut public business iu a Committee of the House of Loids, to winch 
he was obliged to attend, prevented his presence. Sir George Staiititon, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, nas in consequence unanimously called to the Chair. 

The Chairman opened the business of the day, by liimeiiting the absence 
of their distinguished President on this interestiug occasion, which would 
form an era iu the history of the Institutiuii. He solicited their iudiilgcuce 
oil acrouiit of his having come unprepared, as not expecting to he called on 
to perform that important duty. In the discharge of it, liis first feeling was, 
that he ought to congratulate Hiem and thct’hrisiian world on ll»e formation 
of such Societies as tnis, and many others which might be named, for the 
diffusion of truth, of religion and virtue, among all nations. He regretted, 
however, that in the praiseworthy efforts which had been made by Bible and 
other Societies, some had been disposed to think that our /cal had been some* 
times without knowledge. We were accused of scattering the Word of (iod 
with a liberal hand among the ignorant, without enabling them to appreciate 

value ; of leading the heathen to the door of the vineyard, without giving 
them power to enter, The object of the Soriety iiovy formed, was to do away 
with this reproach ; to give those dcstine<l for Christian missions, an accurate 
knowledge of the various languages and dialects of the people among whom 
it mighthe their lot to labour ; to qualify them early for the work, even before 
they left their native country, or, at least, hare them so well provided with ele- 
mentary knowledge, that they should enter upon the field amply prepared for 
the harvest before them. Turning from the general question to inillvidualH 
who had eminently signalized themselves in this cause, he lamented the 
absence of Dr, Morrison from the meeting o( this day, which would have 
been so grateful a spectacle to his ardent and philanthropic mind. I'rotn an 
Hcquaiiitaucc of no less than seventeen years, he vvus able to hear the highest 
testimony to his zeal and assiduity iu this cause; ami the last was not the 
least service he had rendered it, — his snccessful efforts fur the estahlisbroerit 
of this Institution, previous to his departure on his return to China, the icciic 
of bis former labours. 

Thomas Mvbrs, Esq., (of Dartmouth Hill, near Blaekeath,) then read 
an abstract of the Report of the Committee of the Institution, which, on the 
motion of Sir Thomas liiglls, Bart., M.P., secoudeil by the Rev. Wilham 
Dealtry, was ordered to he printed. It stated, that it was observed by some 
persons deeply interested iu tlie propagation of Christianity, that, thuugb 
provision had been made for sending forth Missionaries to various couiitrics, 
and printing and circulating the Sacred Scriptures for their use, no effectual 
means had yet been adopted for impai ting a knowledge of the languages 
Apoken in these countries to the persons who undertake to be their rehgums 
msimctors. Some of the Missionary Societies possessed BCininaries and 
places of instruction for their students; but in these the opportunities for 
acquiring Oriental, and other foreign languages, were necessarily limited. 
'Hie Church Missionary Institution at Islington bad indeed the “‘{yauljye of 
the great powers and talents of Professor Lee, of Cambridge ; but his attend- 
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ance there wai confined to particiilar seasons of the year; and, upon the 
whole, it could not be supposed that one instructor, however able, should 
suffice for the numerous luesseng^ers of the Gospel sent out, year after year, 
from this favoured land, among ** all people and nations and tongues/’ A 
great want was also felt of an establishment with adequate means for pro- 
viding proper elementary works on the various languages, preparatory to 
such instruction ; and an Address had consequently been circulated, sub^ 
mitting to the public the views and objects of the founders of this Society. 
This Address, after adverting to the miraculous gift of tongues conferred on 
the first preachers of ihc Gospel, stated that it was the want of a similar com* 
inand of languages which constituted one of the most formidable impedi' 
inents to the further diffusion of Christianity at the present day. It was this 
which deterred many devoted servants of Christ from entering upon a Mis- 
sionary life } and though others would encounter every obstacle, yet the 
delay and difficulty experienced in acquiring the language of a foreign 
country after arriving in it, oppressed more than any thing else the heart of 
the faithful Missionary, who found himself surrounded by a mass of ignorance 
which he could not remove. The anguish of heart, the eagerness of solici- 
tude, the closeness of application to the study oi the language, combioed 
with the debilitating influence of a tropical climate, had, in some instances, 
brought to an early grave men whose estimable qualities gave the fairest 

f iromise of eminent success. In order to Itsseu the weight of these accumu' 
ated difficulties under which many sunk, might not the elements of the lan- 
guage, it was asked, he acquired before they leave this country, and before 
they have to struggle with the oppressive influence of a tropical sun ^ Would 
not the study of even the rudiments of the language enable them to pursue 
the study with great advantage during a long voyage, and greatly accelerate 
the arrival of the period when tlicir career of usefulnesss might commence ? 
In answer to these qucstiouh, it is stated, that able tuition in several important 
languages of the East may easily he secured in this country ; us competent 
instructors, in a considerable number of them, can at once be obtained. 
More than this, it is coufidently atliriued on the authority of actual experi- 
ence, that to those who are beginning to learn an Oriental tongue, the 
tuition of an English instructor who has attained a correct knowledge of the 
language, is even preferable to that of a Nati\e, ami will enable the learner 
to make a much mure rapid progress. 'I'he reason of this is, that the teacher 
of a language is but imperfectly qualified for the unice, unless, in addition to 
Ills knowledge of liic language to he taught, he be acquainted with a lan- 
guage familiar to the pupil, w hich may serve ns a medium of communication 
between them, by which ideas and explanations may be clearly conveyed. 
'Fhe want of such a medium has been painfully felt by Missionaries in the 
East, who have hud to depend on the aid of Native instructors. But if, on 
the contrary, an Englishman, who has felt and overcome the dilliculties of 
the acquisition, engage in the work of instructing one of liis own coiiiitry- 
nicD, he is able to point out to his pupil the easiest mode of surmounting 
these same difficulties, and explain to him, in the clearest and simplest terms, 
the peculiar structure of the language, with its characteristic idioms, in 
carryiug this plan into effect, great assistance is expected from those Mis- 
sionaries who have acquired the language of the heathen ” by long resi- 
dence among them } ami the efficiency of such assistance has, we are assured, 
already been experienced in the rapid progress which Missionaries proceeding 
to the East have made under the instruction of others proceeding to that 
quarter. In support of the same opiiiiou, an appeal is made to the example 
of the East Indio Company, which has not only approved, hut acted upon the 
same principle fur a cousiderable numlier of ^ears, by giving those destined 
for its civil service elementary iustructiou in the languages of India at 
llaileybuiy College, lii aid of such preparatory instruction, it is considered 
that the sci vices of Native teachers would be highly desirable, when qualified 
peisons can he found for the undertaking. Aud lastly, it is proposed tba| 
Huch a body of uiformation should gradually be collected concerning the fuau- 
ners, customs, and opinions of the unconverted tribes of mankind, as may 
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enable the Missionary, when qualified by a course of lecturefi, to enter upon 
’ the task of converting them, with a degree of Intelligence which he could not 
oiherwise have acquired, and which may both save him from errors and 
greatly facilitate his labours. Though the primary object of the Institution 
is to aid in the propagation of Christianity, its advantages are to be open, 
under certain regulations, to all who concur in its object, and to all Mission- 
aries of every denomination, without any reference to points of doctrine or 
discipline. As soon as this plan was matured, two eminent Oriental scholars, 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison and the Rev. Henry Town ley, offered their gratuitous 
assistance} and in December last, they accordingly commenced a course of 
lectures, the former on the Chinese, and the latter on the Bengallee language, 
which were continued for the space of three months. Since the beginning of 
February, Mr. Johnson likewise, connected with the Haileybiiry College, has 
given his gratuitous attendance to students engaged in the study of the 
Sanscrit and Arabic languages. With similar liberality, iu addition to his 
other important services, Dr. Morrison has deposited in the house of the In- 
stitution his extensive Chinese library, together with an ^interesting and 
unique collection of curiosities, illustrative of the costume and domestic con- 
veniences of the inhabitants of China. The Report, lastlv, gave a statement 
of the funds of the Institution, by which it appeared, tfiat the annual sub- 
scriptions did not yet amount to une>fuurth of the expenditure, although that 
was inconsiderable ; and that the debts outstanding amonnted to 200/,, while 
the cash in hand was only 55/. 

The Report being read, the Rev. Professor Lee rose to move the second 
Resolution. He was of opinion that the rudiments of any foreign language 
could be acquired as well, and even betler, in this country than any where 
else, even where it is currently spoken. And tlie reasons were, iirst, the diffi- 
nilty of understanding a Native teacher before you know something ofhii 
language; and that something therefore would, at all events, belter l>e ac- 
quired Hrst from oue of your (*wii countrymen. Secondly, the difficulty of 
acquiring the technicalities of grammar in the Oriental tongues, in which 
they are so much more intricate and perplexing, especially to beginners, who 
very imperfectly understand these languages. He himself knew an instance 
of a gentleman who, with all his industry, and the aid of Native teachers in 
India, took twelve months to acquire the syllabication of the Sanscrit, though 
the same thing mi^ht, under a proper system, be acquired iu England in a 
few' weeks. Thirdly, a more rafdd progress could be made here, from philo- 
logy and the philosophy of language being better understood iu England, 
where a better mode of teaching was consequently practised, And so many 
persons from abroad had now brought lioiiie the true proniiuriation of tho 
Oriental tongues to this country, that no difficulty need any longer be felt on 
that head. Here also the climate is favouralde to a vigorous prosecution of 
study, as much as that of India is against it. Here, where copies of every 
useful Work can soon be multiplied by the press, the diligent student has ex- 
tensive libraries at cuiumaiid ; whereas, abroad, books are thinly scattered, 
and difficult to reach. Impressed with these convictions, he felt assured that 
if this Institution were powerfully supported, it would be an important in- 
strument for the propagation of Christianity, and that it would also give a 
powerful stimulus to the diffusion of Oriental literature, now extending so 
widely in this country; on which account be could not but think that the 
Institution had sprung up at the very best period of time for ensuring its suc- 
cess, He concluded by a motion to the following effect : “ 1 hat this Meet- 
ing, impressed with a sense of the importance and extent of the objects em- 
braced by the Institution, feels the necessity of active exertion in its behalf, to 
obtain the co-operatiou of men of talent and learning, and to raise the funds 
necessary for its service." This ResoluUoii was seconded by the Rev. (leorge 
liurder, aud carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Lord CalthohpR then moved, ** T*hnt the llianki of this 
meeting be presented to the Right Hon. Lord Bexley, for his kind end proiujii 
ncceptuice the office of President of the Institution," 
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W.H.Trant, M.P., in rising; to second tfiis resolution, satdhe wt». 
glad to see a familv which bad derived so much of Its importance its ' 
connexion with India, advocating an Institution so well calculated to pMunote 
the improvement of that country. He recollected, that when he was destined 
for India, nearly thirty years ago, he put himself under the tuition of the only 
person he could then find in (his metropolis to give him any instruction in 
the language of the people among whom he was to live. When be had ac- 
quired the mere elements, his instructor, though the most competent, or 
rather the only competent teacher to l)e had, informed him that he cOuld not 
teach him any thing more, as he (Mr. Traut) knew now quite as much of the 
principles of the language as himself. The case, he was happy to say, was 
now much altered j and many persons could be found in London capable to 
teach the languages of India. Notwithstanding, if this Institution should 
be ill need of personal assistance, he made a free tender of his services, and 
would with much pleasure afford them, to give instruction in the language of 
the East, which^fi'om long practice during many ) ears, had become quite as 
familiar to him ils his own. In making this offer, he strongly felt the great 
importance of young men about to proceed to India being made acquainted 
with the languages, customs and opinions, of the people among whom they 
are going, that tiiey may not, from ignorance, shock their prejudices, outrage 
their feelings, or commit any of those excesses or improprieties, which, with 
a mora perfect knowledge of thdr character and of their speech, would be 
avoided. He was a great advocate for discreet conduct in Europeam resident 
in India, from his experience of the people, and intimate acquaintance with 
the nature of the Government, and the foundatiuo on which our power rested. 
But discretion could never be expected from ignorance ; a source of evil which 
such an institution as this was eminently calculated to remove. 

The Rev. Henry Tovvni.ey then addressed the meeting, in an eloquent and 
impressive speech, strongly inculcating the advantages of persons destined for 
India being enabled to acquire a knowleilge of the Oriental languages in this 
country, previous to their departure. With respect to pronunciation, and the 
difficulties a Missionarj' experiences in landing in the country, he mentioned 
that when he was bending his thoughts Eastward, eight or nine years ago, he 
inquired for some one in this vast metropolis capable of teaching him. l)ii- 
fortunately, from not possessing better information, he was set upon the study 
of the wrong language ; and though he travelled a great distance to find 
a person qualified to teach him the right one, he suffered from the disappoint- 
ment for years afterwards— nay, he might say, he groaned under it to this 
very hour. He would offer a few remarks, from personal observation, on the 
Native teachers or pundits in India. The Brahmins, who are had recourse to 
for this purpose usually, take no care whatever to teach their pupils properly. 
To flatter them, and render themselves agreeable by their complaisance, so as 
to retain their situations, and draw their salaries, is the object of these obse- 
quious teachers. They would rather applaud their pupil in au error, than 
contradict or correct him; so that to make sure of them doing their duty 
faithfully, it is necessary to err occusumallv on purpose, in order to shame 
them if they do not correct the mistake. I'hese were the kind of difficulties 
with which Missionaries had to struggle, who went abroad unprovided with 
the instrument of communicating their thoughts to the people. But this In- 
stitution would form a new era in the study of the languages of the heathen . 
this day would be to them, he hoped, a little Pentecost, at if cloven tongues 
of fire had again descended upon the preachers of the faith. For we must not 
Judge of it by its apparently feeble beginnings, but wait till it has time to 
an ive at maturity ; in the same manner as wc must not judge of the produce 
of the acorn by the growth of a few weeks, but when the tender plant hai been 
for many years cherished by the warmth of summer, and watered with the 
dews of heaven, we then see the stately oak the glory of the forest. The 
Rev. Gentleman proceeded to give some remarkable instances which had 
lately occurred of the advantages of studying the Eastern iauguagea In thU 
country. Letters Lad been ruceived Croin Bengali written in October U>t| 
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respecting Mr. and Miss Befard, in which the other Missionaries, who are 
• the writers, say that their knowledge of the languages had completely asto* 
nished all of them. Such was the proficiency of these two individuals that 
in two months after their arrival in the country, they were ahie to open schools 
for instructing Native children. Thus they were able almost immediately to 
turn their talents Uxaccount, instead of wasting a long period in that climate 
acquiring the proper qualifications. But if they had not Iwen taught here 
previous to their departure, on their arrival in India, they would have found 
themselves afflicted with three great diseases— deafness, dumbness, blindness; 
or, what is equivalent to it, they could not have understood what they beard ; 
they could not have deciphered what they saw, when Native books were pre- 
sented to them; and they could not have spoken so as to be understood by the 
people they went to teach. Instead of teaching, they would have consumed 
their time, and wasted their health, in learning what they might have learnt 
at home. Among other advantages of studying the Onental languages in 
Europe, itiuspired the minds of the students with an ardentmlesire to visit the 
countries where they are spoken, and commune with the pcoplk Had not the 
Tamil language been taught in Germany, the pious labours of Swart* would 
have been lost to the wftrhi. Voung men felt their hearts gladdened, and en- 
couraged to go forth, by knowing that they jmssessed the elements of the lan^ 
guage, and would be able to address a Native audience. Besides which, this 
preparatory instruction would he the best te*t of the ability of the candidates 
for missions, both to enable themselves and others to judge beforehand of 
their qualifications for t,jie task. He cqiicluded by moving, “ That Joseph 
butterworth, Esq. M.P., be added to the list of Vice-Presidents.’* 

The Rev. J. D. Pearijon, from Chinsurah, then addressed the meeting. 
Among other things, he remarked, that Britain’s Bible Society was her right- 
hand, and this lustitutioii would be her longue, with which she would speak 
to the nations. 

Several votes of thanks were then passed to various individuals, concluding 
with one to Sir George T. Siauntou, Bart., M. P., for the valuable iup|K>rt 
afforded by him to the Institution, by presiding on the present occasion. 


We subjoin the following as the most important of the laws and regulations 
of the Institution : — 

1st. That all Missionaries and Missionary Students be admitted gratuitously 
to attend the Lectures delivered at this lustitution, upuu the recoromendatiou 
of the Societies to which they respectively belong. 

2d. That all Clergymen, and other Ministers and Students for the Minis- 
try, be admitted to the Lectures gratuitously. 

3d. In all the Lectures delivered by the Teachers they shall coniine them- 
srlves strictly to the elucidation of the several languages, with illustrations, 
^s opportunities may occur, of the state of the people, in respect to their man- 
ners, customs, or opinions ; but in no case are they to touch on points of 
Christian doctrine or discipline, on which different sentiments prevail among 
Christians ; as it is the design of the Society to afford iU assistance to all 
persons who concur in ite object, without suujccting them to any kind of 
compromise of their own views and principles. 


m 


MEMOEIAt OF lAaNCBLOT COOKE. 

TO TBE RIOBT BOMOUBABtjB THE LORDS COHlftSfliONERS OP BIS 

majesty’s treasury. 

The Memorial of Laumelot Cooke^ of Cape Town^ m the Cape cf Good Hope. 
Merchant; 

Respectfully shsurth, 

That, by an Act of Parliament made and passed in the forty-seventli year 
of the Feij^o of his late Majesty Kine George the Third, intituled, * An Act 
for the Almlition of the Slave Trade, it was enacted, that ail subjects, or in- 
habitants of Af^, unlawfully carri^or imported as slaves intojm Majesty's 
colonies, shouNrbe seized, prosecuted, and forfeited in the like manner and 
form as goods and mcrchandlEes unlawfully imported; and that, after the 
condemnation thereof, such subjects or inhabitants Should be'^und as ap« 

R rentices for a term not exceeding fourteen years, on such conditions as his 
iajesty, by an Order in Council, might direct or appoint. And it was further 
enacted, that, ** Any indenture of apprenticeship, duly made and executed by 
any persou or persons to be for that purpose appointed by any su<^ Order ia 
Council, for any term not exceeding fourteen years, should be oiphe same 
force and effect as if the party thereby bound an apprentice had himself or 
herself, when of full age, upon good consideration, duly executed the same." 

And that his Majesty, the said King George the Third, dul, by an Order in 
Council, afterwards direct, that oil such subjects or natives of Africa, so 
seized, forfeited, and coitdeinncd, should be placed out as apprentices by the 
Collector of Customs, 

AUo that in or about the year 1810, the French packet, Ijc Victor, trading 
from St. Denis to Port Louis, being captured by the English brig Race 
Horse, one Jean Elle was found on board thereof, who stated that he was a 
free man of colour, a native of Bourbon, employed as a seaman on board such 
packet, but, being unable to speak English or Dutch, and the inhabitants of 
the Cape ignorant of the patois of Bourbon, he could not make himself un- 
derstood, and was ultimately placed out as an apprentice, by Charles Blair, 
Esquire, the Collector of Customs at this port. And, after having served two 
several masters some years, he was removed by the Collector of Customs, and 

{ ) laced with Mr. Samuel Murray, who hired him to your Memorialist’s esta- 
ilishment nearly six years, at the rate of thirty-five rix dollars per mensem; 
when, at the death of the said Samuel Murray, the said Jean Elle requested 
your Memorialist to permit him to coiitinOu in his service, alleging that be 
had only a very short time to serve of his original apprenticeship, to which 
your Memorialist consented, from the good opinion he entertained of the 
roan, acouired during his lung and faith nil service ; and he paid his wages to 
him, Until on or about the 2lst- day of November last, when he received au 
order from Mr. Blair to deliver up Jean Elle to William Wilberforce Bird, 
Esq., or his order, accompanied by a note from the said Mr. Bird, who is the 
Comptroller of Customs, requiring the man to be sent to the Custom-House. 

That he immediately informed the said Jean Elle of such demand, and 
requested him to go there as desired ; but on liis representing that he had so 
long served your Memorialist with fidelity and industry, and hoped he should 
notibe abandoned at the close of his Mrvitude, your Memorialist replied, that 
though he was unwilling to force him away, be could not disobey the peremp- 
tory order of the Collecior of Customs, aud requested the man to ^ as d^ 
sired ; yet he, ueverthcless, refused to do so for some days, until he round he 
was destined to serve one H. M. Pigou, Esq,, the son-in-law of Mr. Wilber- 
force Biid, the Comptroller of Custoins, and that the police were searching 
to apprehend him for dUobedieoce of'ordertj when be Instantly repaired to 
the Custom.Hoose. 
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That a few days before Jean Elle could be prevailed on to leave the employ 
t,f Memorialist and his co-partner, Mr. Pigou called at their house, where, 
wituessiog Jean Elle’s reluctance to leave them, he said, if another cook 
could be recommended to him, he willlus the man iho^t remain where 
he was; whereupon, after consulting a nntleman in the law, many years 
scquaiuted with the, arrangemeats made oy Mr, ^lair on similar occasions, 
your Memorialist subsequently met Mr. Pigou, and stated that he was willing 
to meet bis proposal, and pay the wages of any cook he might hire, when, 
pretending to be offended, he rudely left wur Memorielist withont an answer. 

That whilst Jean Elle was waiting at the Custom-House, your Memorialist, 
from a wish never to offend or oppose the constituted authorities of his 
Majesty, and supposing, from the frequent repetition of a similar interference 
by Mr. Blair, that he was empowered by Uw so to do, repaired to the Custom- 
House,* where be saw Mr. Blair on horseback, in company with Mr. Wilber- 
force Bird, and accosted him respectfully, in the presence of Mr. Roberts, 
the head clerii( in the establishment of Memorialist, for the pucpose of inform- 
iur him that the man’s obicction to leave his employ wast|ecai»e of the 
trifling delay ; whereon Mr. Blair, in the most violent, loud, and insulting 
manner, holding up his whip or stick in a threatening attitude, said to your 
Memorialist, ** D— you, Sir, hold your tongue, or by G— 1 ’ll knock you 
Jown." “ G— d— — you, Sir, don’t speak a word, or 1 'll knock you down.’* 
“ If you bad said so much to me as you did to my frieud Mr. Pigou, I would 
have blowQ^our brains out, d— — and b—~ you, 1 would, you scoundrel.** 
And, as he^^e away, he called your Memorialist a d— ’d son of a b— — j ’* 
and Mr. V^berforce Bird, who was in company with Mr. Blair at the com- 
mencement of your Memorialist’s attempt to speak, rode off t)ie moment he 
perceived Mr. Blair under the natural iufluence of bU temper, that be 
might neither restrain nor be called to bear witness of his brother officer s 


insolence. 

'rhat your Memorialist, having no other wish than to receive such w 
apology as his Excellency the Governor might think fail, complaioed of this 
omrage, when Lord Charles Somerset,' ever anxious to discharge bis duty 
with an impartiality befitting the representative of bis Majesty, applied to me 
Collector ot Customs j and, as might have been expected, a person capable 
of descending to such abusive expressions, would be sure to contmict inem. 
Mr, Blair dm so ; though he pretended to glorv in one part of his rudeness, 
as communicated by his Lordship with the enclosure from Mr. Blair. 

Your Memorialist humbly submits, that this vain-glorious Iwast of Mr. Blair 
carries its own refutation on its facej for Memorialist insult^ Mr, 
Pigou, as is pretended, it is clear that he was either able to resent it bimseli, 
or unworthy the aid of a proxy. ^ oi-r- 

However, as your Memorialist conceives that the ipie duit of Mr. Blair 
cannot be set against the oath of himself and Mr. Roberts, h^ annexes «m- 
sitions taken before a notary, agreeably to the laws of this colony, and ato 
one of Jean Elle, on which he confidently appeals to your X-otdsblps for 
redress. 

Your Memorialiit further respectfully submits, that when this TJJ 
ouce placed as ao apprentice, the legal right of mterfereuce In tbe CoUw^ 
of Customs ceased, as in the case of a parish apprenUce in 

master has a chattel interest that devolves on bis u 

lore, as your servant cannot have been actuated by a 
i«p,riou. OD him to draw your Lordiblp.' uttoutiou to the fut of to 
•» '*< A»< imlnut rut thit man out at an tmprentue, be 
and, as be has always declared, prisoners war. If Mr. p.. ^ 

bueuMd by the benerulent .pirit of the Abolition Act, (eodJMn Elle 
slave in reality,) when he found h»m a roan near . would Kva 

a cook, and so well able to earn the bread of honett of 

0rimUlbMU,Vtl.9 
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tectlop against the future oppressions of th^ officers of customs, several cues 
should appear before you of Mr.Blalr's privity to such contracts as that offered 
to Mr. Pigou, at which he expresses such indignation ; to contracts even more 
corrupt; some wherein, where persons have pressed biro for payment of hii 
debts, he has promised them greater advantages, which has ended in dona* 
tions of miserable creatures, thus abandoned to those whom be dare not a^ 
— sacrifices to bis necessities, victims of his oppressive partialities. Hearing 
of his insolence to your Memorialist, several j^rsons in Cape Town, of the 
greatest respectability, highly indignant at such demeanour, came to Memo- 
rialist with accounts of the manner in which he had disposed of negroes to 
themselves, and are now ready to make oath of these facts ; but your Memo- 
rialist, unwilling to expose them to the powerful vengeance of the Custom* 
bouse, wishes first to obtain an assurance of your Lordships’ protection tuwardi 
them. The English Senate intended to have been the friend and protector 
of the wretched negro; hut iu th|s case it has been the greatest misfortune. 
Here is a man well able to cam thirty-five rix-dollars per mensetitt as a cook, 
who, OH pretence of being taught a business, is bound, by the ruthless cupidity 
of his Majesty’s servants, to serve the most valuable portion of his life to the 
favourites of the Collector of Customs at Cape Town. Had Jean Elle been a 
slave in fact, and remained so, after so valuable a portion of his life spent in 
the service of a master, the law would have compelled that master to support 
him in his old age ; but here is a inaii serving the prime of a valuable life for 
the advantage of those, who, in old age, will desert him to all the miseries uf 
want. ^ 

Your Lordships will feel how inconsistent is such conduct witlf me philan- 
thropy that abolished slave dealing. 

Your Lordships will feel how wretched is the state of that slave, who, under 
the benign indulgence and protection of Mr. Blair, is cursed with liberty at 
the end of a cruel, abject, and unprofitable slavery of fourteen years — left to 
starve in the decline of life, after having worn away his strength by the goad- 
ing! of those who have no interest (like tho real slave proprietor) in well- 
treating these poor people, to make their old age more vigorous. 

Your Lordsliipt will feel what sentiment actuated Mr, Blair, when, on a 
very recent occasion, one William Cousins, who had served him fourteen 
years, and had been a voyage with him to England, on applying fur a certifi- 
cate of the expiration of bis apprenticeship, was cruelly told he should never 
have it unless he would return to his service. 

Your Lordships will feel what is the general tenor of Mr. Blair’s character, 
his humanity, his mildness, and his juoticc, when you arc informed that this 
poor man preferred all the horrors of stan atiun rather than return to a master 
who had made him so miserable; and such must have been his fate, so great 
the terror of the Collector of Customs, had not the benevolence of one of your 
Memorialist’s acquniutaucc prompted him, in defiance of the maledictions 
and denunciations of this great man, to take the poor negro fur his servant. 

Your Lordships will feci and appreciate the spirit that urged Mr. Blair, 
when lie saw an unhappy negro, who had served your Memorialist, for the 
benefit of Mr, Samuel Murray, above six years, anxiously soliciting to he 
continued in the same employ, so callously rejecting every solicitation, 
although llie man becomes free again on the Ist of March next. 

Your Lordships will feel whether it was au amiable thing in a person in- 
trusted with the exercise of his Majesty’s benevulcnce, so relentlessly to 
separate a master and a servant whom he saw happy and satisfied iu so long 
a connexion. 

And your Lordships will feel and judge, whether tlie violence of his lan- 

? :uage to Memorialist, the indecency of his expression iu the letter .to the 
iovernor, and the unfairuess of his cemduct in taking Jean Elle away from 
your Memorialist, iu violation of every principle of humanity towards the 
poor man, merely to supply Mr. Bird’s son-in-law with a cook, was befittiog 
nim who holds au iinporiaut situation under the King—in which equanimity 
of temper, humanity, disinterestedness^ and benevolence of hearty to 
sbioe in a superlative degree. 
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Voor MemoitaUrt thtoki it 4i» lo himuU W tty, tbu be it wt UnptUid «d 
.this complaint from a desire to oppore tbe lervanu of his Maisity. or ffom a 
vindictive spini of revenue j for although ihrouglj life im» qds ^ posiewed 
a warmer or a better smrit of loyally, or a more Forgiving dispoiiiion toaaidi 
those who have injured or insulted him, yet he owes it to Uia gwp rank in so- 
ciety, to call from your Lordships for justice on Mr. Blair, who has thus 
trampled on all the decencies of life ; and he does this more confideutly, know- 
ing that you are most able and most willing to screen gentlemen Jrom the 
insolence of f>ffice. 

And he sincerely assures your Lordships, that whatever may be your decl- 
hion, with that decision he will rest must perfectly satisfied. 

Wherefore Kc prays, that your Lordships will be pleaseti to cause au 
inquiry to he made into the conduct of the Collector of the Customs 
towards him, and judge thereon as jou may deem meet. 

And he will ever pray. 

(Signed) LauncelotCookk. 

22d January^ 1824. 


LKTl'ER OF MR. MERITON. 

TO >JOWROJEE JAMSETJEE, HEAD BUILDER IN THE BOMBAST 
DOCK-YARD. 

Dear Sir, — As I am now retiring from the imjiortant situation that I have 
lately filled, as head of the Bumitay marine, I cannot quit that station with- 
out expressing my sentiments on the subject of its Dock-yard. 

I take occasion to remark, that I found the building establishment undif 
the management of your late venerable and highly respectable father, 
Jaiusctjee llomanjce, * 

It would be superfluous in me to dictate on the qualifications of that vene- 
rable .Architect, as he has sent forth sufficient instances of bis skill in naval 
construction to make any remark unnecessary. Rut it remains for me to 
bear testimony of his unremitting 7C<il mnl attention in ))crformlDg those 
duties which occurred under my superintendence, and 1 beseech you to be- 
lieve, ihat 1 hold his character in grateful remembrance. 

The loss of this excellent man would have been most severely felt, had 
not jou been left to supply bis place ; and 1 hold it due to the dei>artaieut, 
to the jmblic, and to yourself, to declare^ that the Roinbay Dock yard hai 
lost uoibingofits ctlebriiy, or its citccllence, in the construction of those 
‘•hips which have been sent forth under your management; nor has your 
wal and ability been less conspicuous than your cordiality of operation, while 
under my superintendence. 

The following is a list of vessels constructed in the Bombay Dock-yard, 
during my admiuistratiou in the marine; viz. 

5 Line of battle ships, T 

4 Frigates, > For his Majesty’s navy, 

4 Sloops of war, J 

3 Cruisers, T 

10 Pilot brigs, C For the East India Company, 

2 Light vessels, C 

1 Large Indiamao, j 

and i Merchant ships, 

will better testify the importance of the Bombay Pock-yard establishineDt 
than anyjirgumeats of roine ; and it is with great pleasure 1 learn, that wd«fs 
have Ueeu r^eived for the continuance of the conslrucliou of snips for hit 
2 R 2 
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Ma}efity*8 navy; an event upon which 1 sincerely congri^ulate yourself md 
the whole of the building establishment. 

1 cauuot take leave of this subject without expressing my satisfaction with 
the conduct of the subordinate officers of your department and it will be a 
pleasurable part of my duty to bring the same to the notice of government 
In conclusion^ I beseech you to accept my best wishes for your health and 
prosperity. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) Hbnry MbeitoM) 

Superintendent of the Marine. 


Bontbay, 10 th Nov. 1825. 


CASE OF THE RANEES OF BUR0WAN.* 

To Holt M‘Kenzie, Esq. Secretary to the Government in the 
Territorial Department of Bengal. 

Sir, — W e entreat you to confer on us the favour of laying before the’ 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council the following repre- 
sentation on our behalf : 

Our deceased husband, the late Muharajah Prutapehunder, the^son of the 
Muharajah Tejehunder, of Ilurdwan, died on the 21st of Pose, 1§27, corre- 
sponding with the 3d of January 1821, leaving us, his two widows, the sole 
heirs of his property, moveable and immoveable, as prescribed by the Hindoo 
law of inheritance. Our late husband Was, in his life-time, in possession of 
very large estates, partly given him by bis grandmother, and partly by his 
father, as well as estates bought by himself. About seven years before the 
death of our husband, his father, becoming old, transferred to him, by a 
deed of (gift, all the landed property which had belonged to him, either by 
purchase or in virtue of long possession ; and had the same registered in the 
name of our husband in the revenue and judicial records. But, from tlie 
indulgence of youthful passions, he, for some years, paid little attention to 
the management of his estates, and had chiefly left them still to the care 
of his father, the only parent and friend that he had in the world ; receiving 
himself, however, annually the surplus produce in virtue of his right as pro- 
prietor. 

For upwards of two years before his decease, our late husband not only 
received, as usual, the surplus of his estate, but managed personally the 
■whole affairs of the ziinieendaries, attended the judicial courts and the col- 
lector's office ; and was called upon to answer, and held responsible by the 
revenue and judicial authorities, for whatever happened on nis lands. Be- 
sides the authenticated vouchers and indisputable evidences, which posi- 
tively prove that our late husband was the only proprietor and actual pos- 
sessor of those estates long before his demise, Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, the 
Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, Mr. Fxlinund Molony, then Register of 
the said district, the Honourable Mr. Elliot, the late Collector, and Mr. J. 
Coulter, the medical gentleman, and also all the military genlleineu of the 
station, were eye-witnesses of the feet ; in addition to which, it is well 
known that Mr. Secretary Prinsep, during the (administration of the, Mar- 
quis of Hastings, introduced our husband to his Lordship as the then Raiah 
of Bunlwan ; and his Lordship conferred on him the honorary dress due 
only to the actual Rajah and not to his son ; the same honours being also 


^ Referred to in the article ou the Burning of Hindoo Widows, in a pre* 
ceding Numl»er> M p« 19, of Vol. Vlll, for January 1826; 
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paid to our husband by the Nuwab of Moorshedabad ; all combinipg to 
prove that he was generally known and publicly acknowledged on all sides 
to be the Rajah in possession, not merely in expectancy. 

On his death, Mr. Elliot, then Collector of the district, with the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue, put us, his widows, in possession of his landed 
property, a^is leral successors, and registered it in our name ; and the Judge 
of the district held lift proceedings accordingly on the 6th of April 1821, or- 
dering the tenants of the estates to pay to us the revenue due from them. But 
Muliaraiah Tejchunder, our late husband's father, having applied to Mr. 
Henry Oakley, the Judge of the district of Hoogley, (in which some portion 
of lands lay,) to put him in possession of the estates left by our deceased 
husband, this gentleman, upon a summary investigation, dispossessed us of 
the landed property situated within his jurisdiction, in direct opposition to 
ih^ubhc records, and to the decision of the Board of Revenue. 

Tlie chief ground on which Mr. Oakley founded this summary decision, 
^ated 30th of Aoril 1821, was certain evidence given by four servants and 
dependants of Mluharajah Teichundcr, who pretended that he was real pro- 
prietor, and that our husband was only nominal proprietor, and not in pos- 
session of those estates. Althougli it is well known that the evidence of 
such persons cannot be depended on, when it is given in such a ca^e m 
favour of their patron, who has millions of money at his disposal, and is 
ready to bestow any sum on those who will assist him in attaining his ob- 
ject: yet this sort of testimony was here received in piefcience to all au- 
thenticated documentary evidence produced on our belialf, tliough sup- 
ported by the unquestionable testimony of public orticers of (Government. 

Upon our applying for the protection of the Courts of Appeal against 
the summary decision of the Judge of Hoogley, to our grievous disappoint- 
inetit, without any further inquiry into the real merits of the case, they con- 
firmed the orders passed by Mr. Oakley. But Mr. Hutchinson, the Judge 
ofBurdwan, a gentleman of first-rate talents, profoundly skilled in the na- 
tive languages, manners, and laws, and respected by all that know him, as 
of the most unimpeachable character, being called upon to decide the very 
same question, with respect to the part of the landed property in his distiict, 
concurred in the opinion of the Board of Revenue, tliat we, the widows of 
the deceased, had a clear and undoubted right to the estates as the sole heirs 
of our deceased husband, proved to be real proprietor and actual possessor 
of tile estates at the time of his deatli. However, the Courts of Appeal, in 
conformity with their former opinion given on the case refeircd to them 
from the Magistrate of Hoogley, reversed the decision of Mr. Hutchinson. 
In this manner, after such a slight consideration of the case, wc were de- 
prived of ourv^iole landed property, producing to (jovernment an annual 
r^'venue to the amount of twenty lacs of rupees and upwards. Above all, 
've were, in the same summary manner, deprived of our estate of (/un- 
gamonohurpoor, although it stood in the name of one of us in llie public re- 
cords as purchased by us, and was thus secured by every means thought 
tnost effectual to render the right of property inviolable ; yet, at the request 
of Muharajah Tejchunder, our name, wliile we were alive, was struck out of 
the public register and his inserted in its stead, by tlic orders of Mr. Oakley, 
'vithout any regular suit having been preferred against us; and to our great 
sorrow ana surprise, this act of Mr. Oakley was confirmed by tlie Courts of 
Appeal. 

morning after our husband’s death, when we were plunged into the 
^cppegt distress by this event, our father-in-law, Muharajah lejchunder, 
taking advantage of our afflicted and helpless condition, came with his peo- 
ple, and intruding into our private aparuuents; carried off from us our 
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w!(li ftvfty fhlng else of yaloe ; and also complet^Y ptuhdcrlbg the 
ptirate apartments that had been occupied by our husband, bore ttray fuN 
niture, cash^ papers, and almost every thing that could be fraud there j and 
nhitever property u^as left in the outer pari of the house he pot under his 
own lock and key. About the same time Puranchuiidef Baboo, brother, 
ift-law of Maharajah Tejchunder, acting in concert with him, seized upon 
all thb jewels, and other valuable goods, and stock of various kinds found 
in other parts of the premises, and sold them, without asking our consent, 
or rendering us any account for the same ; of which act of violence Mr. 
Cletrmont and Mr. Flannel, European servants of our late husband, and 
many others, were eye-witnesses. Soon after these depredations, we com- 
plained of them to the Magistrate, who, however, referred the matter to 
uovemment ; but, although sanguine in our expectations that the public 
authorities would protect distressed and forlorn widows from open oppression 
and cruelty, we have not yet, after a lapse of three years and upwards, been 
able to find any redress. By stripping us, as above stated, of all our property, 
real and personal, our father-in-law not only depriveil us of the means of 
obtaining Justice, but reduced us to a state of absolute poverty, and ohiigwl 
us to subsist on the charity of our relatives. 

In this stale of distress wc endeavoured to relieve our necessities by re- 
quiring Messrs. Palmer and Co., and Messrs. Colvin and Co,, agents, and 
Mr. T. Plowden, to make payment to us of certain sums that had been lent 
to them by our late husband. But our father-in-law, the liajah Tejebun- 
der, not satisfied with having reduced us to the greatest distress, by seizing 
on all other property belonging to us, wished to lay hold of these sum* 
also, and thereby leave us completely destitute of every means of existence. 
In order to gain this object, he preferretj suits in the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta, from which he might appeal to England, knowing that it must be 
impossible for persons in the unfortunate situation to which he has re- 
duced us to support the immense expense attending such a litigation. 
The necessary consequence has been, that the friends who, from motives of 
compassion, were desirous of assisting us to seek justice, now foreseeing 
that to prosecute the matter further would involve them in enormous ex- 
penses, which they cannot support under such discourajpng circumstances, 
have reliqulshed the undertaking ; thence no hope remains to us of obtain- 
ing legal redress. 

As a further means of driving us to utter desrair, so that existence itself 
might become to us a burthen, every time the najah Tejchunder gained • 
summary decree in his favour, in the height of his exultatiofi for the advan- 
tage thus obtained over us, he has encouraged his dependants to commit 
upon us the most cruel outrages, by filling the district of Burdwan with 
obscene songs, grossly insulting to our honour, and degrading us, his own 
daughters, in the eyes of ike people j which disgraceful outrages have been 
reported to tlie Magistrate, and are well known to all the European geatB 
men in that part of the country. 

When the Judge of IToogley, and Judges of the Courts of Apf^b 
Sudder Dewanee, thought proper, by a summary decree, to deprive us of 
property to such vast amount, their legal knowledge or humanity miflbt 

nave suggested to them to make provision in the same summary way, 
we should have left to us at least the means of keeping in life, wliich e^ 
the Hindoo law is never so cruel as to deny to poor widows. This bmsg 
withheld, the wives of a Rajah, who was in the habit of spending a qoarief 
of a lac of rupees every mimth, are reduced to such necessities, that they 
would be glad to barter all they possess in the world for a teW hnnidrsd ni- 
pees, towards the subsistence of themselves and dependants. 
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During our husb^d's lifetime we were covere<liVith diamonds and 
jewels of every description, and in the enjoyment of every species of luxury 
and princely grandeur beloriging to females of the first family throughout 
the provinces of Behaf, OrUsa, and Bengal ; but, immedjately after his 
deatn, we are not only stripped of all our ornaments and comforts, but re- 
duced to absolute begMry-^epending, for the pittance necessary to sup- 
port life, on tha will of an unfeeling father-in-law, who has done every thing 
to cover us with inftiray, and render us wretched in that state of rigid seclu- 
sion to which we are perpetually condemned. While stich is the roiscmble 
fate of Indian females, of even the highest rank, having the misfortune to 
survive their husbands, with what feelings of dismay must women of hum- 
bler circumstances look forward to the period when the death of their he- 
trutlicd shall leave them thus exposed to the suffering and persecution of 
vidowhood ? To whom shall they look for relief when persons so far their 
viperiors despair of finding protection ? And can Europeans, who, we 
lave heard, blame such as burn themselves with the bodies of their hus- 
hands, any longer be surprised that widows are driven to seek death as their 
only refuge from the miseries of an existence devoted to every species of 
NufTcring which avarice and cruelty can inflict upon them ? 

believing that a case of such hardship requires only to be truly stated, in 
order to move the compassion of a humane and just (Jovernment, we hereby 
solicit the benevolent consideration of his Lordship in ('ouncil ; and hum- 
bly pray that, to preserve us from the danger of starvation, the Collector of 
Burdwan may be directed to allow us monthly a sufficient sum for our 
maintenance, until such time as we can obtain part of our property from out 
fether-iu-iaw by decision of a judicial ^ibunal ; we engaging then to 
the same with our most grateful acknowledgment for such an act of benefi- 
cence worthy of the high character of the British nation,— We are, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servants, 

Attested by the Family JAnundo rooMABEF.. 

Seals of \PEfiAREE COOMAIEE, 

Burdwaiif %Ut JunCy 1824. 


KOTE. 

By accounts from Bengal received with the foregoing document, we 
earn that Mr. Secretary M‘Kenzie having presented the above Petition to Uie 
Government, they took no notice of it whatever ; and tlie poor widows being 
^uced to complete despair of obtaining any redress, threw themselves 
an the mercy of their unfeeling falher-in law, the llajah, who agrwd to 
allow them 600 rupees per month each for their subsistence, — a sum hamlv 
amounting to a hundredth part of the monthly >alue of the estates to which 
they are legally entitled, which would sell at about five crores of rupees, 
ifive milKons sterling.) Even this miserable pittance there was little probabi- 
ity of their being able to obtain from him, unless he had been frigluened at 
heUme by the report that Mr. Charles Heed, celebrated as a conductor of 
irduous legal prosecutions, was going to take up the cause of ihew helpless 
women : which, however, was abandoned by all from the difficulties attend- 
ing It, in contending against a powerful Uajab, as justice is now administer^, 
lo make the case worse, the English law stept in to add one of its absurdi- 
lies to the oppression of the Hindoo widows. A person of talent and pro- 
perty, who could have taken up their cause and prosecuted it to a succe.ss- 
ful issue, was threatened by the Advocate-General with an action of barretry : 
ihai is, we IjeliOve an action to inflict punishment on 
enter into a contract with an individual who is defrau^d and ruined, to 
‘wsist him or her in obtaining justice J Tins is the perfection of human 
reason ! 
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Eatt India Hmt, Ma^h. 

This dav a special Oencral Court of Proprietors was held, for the purpose 
of haTiog^ laid before4betn Copies of a Correspopdcoce betweea Uic Honour- 
ablii Commissioners of the Board of Control, and the I^rds of the Admiralty, 
as to the expediency of au^mentiuf the naval force in the service of the East 
India Company, for the better protection of the Company's possessions ; and 
also for the purpose of having submitted to them tlie draft of a Bill now in 
progress through Parliament, in pursuance of such correspondence, and 
which provided, that the expense of such additional force should be defrayed 
by the Company. 

The Correspondence and Bill having been read : 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart.) observed, that the Correpond- 
ence which had just been read sufficiently explained the arrangements made 
by the Court of Directors with Government, and explained the principles uu 
which the Bill now before Parliament had been framed. The expenses of any 
measure peculiarly calculated for the protection of the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, undoubtedl^v ought to he defrayed by the Com- 
pany ; for to charge the British public with the expense of an additional force 
for that object, would be unreasonable and unjust. (1) This was the view 
takeu of the subject by the Court of Directors, in the arrangements they had 
entered into with his Majesty's Govefbment. The hon. Chairman then pro- 
jmsed the resolution — “ That this Court do concur in and approve of the 
Bill and Corrcsjnmdence, which had been read.” 

Dr. Gilchrist hoped he might be permitted to ask one question, notwith- 
standing the many attempts made in this Court to gag him on former occa* 
sioDS. The question before them was one of very serious importance, and 
required some consideration on the part of the Proprietors before they pro- 
ceeded to give their votes upon it. He bad come early this morning to the 
room appropriated to the use of the Proprietors, in order that he might gain 
$ome previous knowledge ofthcsulnect, but he was surprised to find that there 
were no copies of the Bill or the Correspondence to be procured. Now, in 
bis idea, it was neither Just nor reasonable to expect a man to come to a deci- 
sion on anv measure, until he had informed himself of its nature and tendency. 
He must, however, bow to the usage of the Court of Directors, if such was 
their usage. Uninformed as he therefore was on the subject, it did, however, 
appear strange to him, that the Bombay marine, if it was in an efficient state, 
should not be employed, instead of his Majesty's ships. The Burmese had 
no seventy-fours yet; they bad not a vessel that mounted teu guns. He ihere- 
fare thought that the marine force at Bombay was quite powerful enough to 
cope with such an enemy as the Burmese, and that the Company might be 
aaved the great additional expense of maintaining a part of bis Majesty’s navy 
In their dominions. He begged leave, in conuustun, to ask, whether the 
Proprietors had not a right to see a copy of such Papers as had been read, be- 
fore they were called upon to give their vote, approving their contents.? 

The Chairman, In reply to the hon. Proprietor, stated that whenever Papers 


(1) And vet the British public is already, in effect, charged, and will be soon 
directly and avowedly charged, with all the burthens which the addftionRl debt 
of India will lay on the shoulders of the uat^n. Is It not quite as ** unreason' 
able and unjust” that the nation shouM he tkxed to suppon a monopoly of tea, 
and to maintain the costly ludianien engaged In the trade with China, aa to sop* 
port a naval knee iu the same quarter? 
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were called for bv a vote of the Court, they wera^wayi to be fbaod in the 
room appropriated to the Proprietors; but that as to Papers which ware not 
10 called for, it was not customary to place them in that room, or to luhinit 
them to the inspection of the Proprietors. 


Dr.GiLOHitidl' Considered such a course very absurd. He repeated his 
opinion respecting the Bombay marine establishment, and said, it was evi- 
dently unreasonable that Government should be saddled with any charge fi»r 
the protection of the Company's possessions. It happened unfortunately, 
however, that the army and navy in India were not merely employed for the 
protection of the Company’s territory, but were too often engaged in endea- 
vourio|*to extend it, particularly on the side next to China, lie Ulieved 
that after all that had been said, Lord Amherst might be found to be 
less to blame, with respect to the Burmese war, than was by some supposed. 
He might have been favoured with instructions from quarters unknown even 
to the Court of Directors, directing him to act as he had done. Hq would 
only detain the Court to ask one other question. Lord Amherst appeared 
lately to have adopted a new line of conduct, and bad acted with a degree of 
liberality which almost showed a disposition to emulate the great mau who 
preceded him iu the seat of Government. 11c observed it stated, in the 
‘ Bombay Government Gazette,’ that his Lordship, in noticing the progress 
made in education by the Natives, had adverted to tlr school founded in 1822, 
for the iustructiou of Hindoos in the science of medicine, which he spoke oi 
iu high terms, and said, that in his opinion it was an institution calculated 
to do a great deal of good, and ought to be supported. Now, he wished to in- 
form the Court, that he had received a letter from India, in which the Court 
of Directors were represented to have sent out an order, the purport of which 
was either to suppress entirely this institution, or so to crush It that it isould 
never be able to effect the good which the noble Lord had predicted. The 
question he had to ask was, whether the Court of Directors nad sent, or in- 
tended to send, such an order out ? 

The Chairman stated, that he did not feci himself authorized to answer the 
question. As to what the Court of Directors intended to do, it was beyond his 
power to say. . At all events, he did not feel called upon to answer a question 
of that nature. 


General Thornton agreed with the hon. Proprietor (Dr. Gilchrist) that it 
was absurd and improper to call upon the (-ourt to agree to the motion, when 
they knew little or nothing about the subject. On occasions of trifling inte- 
rest, he had often known that papers were produced, and now, when the ques- 
tion was of such great importance, he could not sec why they should he with- 
held. 'I'he motion might he very proper, but he was not prepared to support 
it, until he had further information on the subject. If Government thought 
proper to send out a naval force to India, he dul not see why they should call 
upon the Proprietors to defray the expense; an expense too which the Company 
Could at present but ill atfuru, when the unfortunate Burmese war was coiling 
them such immense sums. (2) 

The Chairman said, that no other than the usual course adopted on all 
other occasions had been followed with regard to this Bill. No^vote ofthe 
Proprietors could stop its progress in Parliament, and all thev could do wm 
to petition against it. He could therefore see no reason for laying ibe Bill 
previously before the Proprietors, when they were called togellier for the pur- 
pose of concurring in it. 

Sir C. Forbes entirely approved of the measure before the Court, tf it did 


(2) It costs the Directors and Propnctoi-s uollimg. It is the 
Burmese themselves, and the English nation collectively, that will bate to make 
up this enormous waste. If ihe Directors and Proprietors had to pay !W costs, 
the war would never have beeu entered into. 
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Bol ffo to Itiierftrt with tb« Bombay marine, than whom he could aty » more 
efikleni and meritorious class of men and officers did not exist in any serrice. 
He thoUftht it only reasonable that the Company should pay the expenses of 
the additional force. The Company's marine, in bis opinion, oueht to be 
placed on a more respectable footing than it stood on at present. He deeply 
regretted that the naval force in India had ever been reduced. He thought 
it extremely unwise, and discreditable to the nation, to have allowed the naval 
force in luola to be reduced to so low a state as that in which it was placed 
eighteen months ago. This ought not to have been done whilst the Dutch had 
such important possessions In India. 

The CMAfnMAN could assure the hon. Baronet that there was nothing in 
the measure which could have for its object the interfering, in the remotest 
degree, with the Bombay marine. The measure had not originated with the 
Court of Directors, but with the Board of Control ; hut the Directors had 
taken every care that the marine force in India should not be affected by it 
He wished, on the contrary, to see that portion of the Company’s forces placed 
on such a footlug as to be in all respects efficient. 

Mr. Twining gave the measure his decided approbation, and was convinced 
that it had received alt the attention its Importance demanded. 

'fbe motion was then agreed to. 

General Thokntun inquired, if, in the Bill before Parliament respecting 
East India Writers, there was provision made for the examination of such 
gentlemen as were nut educated at the Company's colleges, touching their 
pru&oieucy in the Native languages. 

The Chairman replied, that the Bill had passed the House of Commons^ 
and he could theretore not do better than apply to the gallant General for 
the substance of its contents. 

Colonel Stanhopr gave notice, that he would submit a motion, on the next 
General Court day, respecting the flogging of Natives of India, which he be- 
lief #d was practised to a very great extent, although two eminent Judges, 
Sir Jamet Mackintosh and Sir Edward West, had d^lared their opinions that 
the practice was contrary to law. 

The following are the particulars of the projiGsed motion ; 

1. That by the 5th article of the Houonrable Compauy’s Regulations, (the first 
of 1$24,) Uls declared lawful for one Magisti ate of Police, upon complaint made 
by any master or mistress against any servant or hamal, and on such complaint 
being established by the oath of one credible witness, to punish the oflfeiiaer by 
causing any number of lashes, not exceeding twelve for each oflbuce, to be In- 
flicted on him or h«r so offt'iidlng. 

2. That this icgulatlon is nttcily illcral j for any power of the Petty Sessions 
Ht Bombay to Inflict whipping niu.‘<t be derived from i-cgnlations made under the 
Statute and 40 Geo. III. c. 79, sec. IS, by which corporal punishment can ouly 
be Inflicted on conviction before two magistrates. 

3. That In defiance of this statute, and of the admonitions of two high-minded 
British Judgrii, namely, Sir James Mackintosh and SirKdward West, many hun- 
dieiU of men have been fined and flogged without limits, and have been banished, 
and condemned to the coudiUou of galley slaves : and tliat this inoaetrous and 
nntowfhl practice is still persevered in by the magistrates of Bombay, and obeli- 
aaiely noctloued by ibe giand jury of that settleoieut. 

4 . That lids Court humbly enireals the Directors to repeal the Hfth ailleleof the 
regulations, (first of 1H24,)' W'bicb is oppowd to the above •memiooed statute t 
to support the King's Chief Justices in India ; and to check the barbaroos prac- 
tice 01 flogging in that country. 

The Court then adjourned. 



MR, BtrCKINGIIAM^S PETITION. 


To the Nondurable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Irelandf in Farliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of James Silk Bitkingham; 

Refipfctfully Sheweth, 

1 That during the greater portion of a life passed in visiting different 
rcKiousofthe world, your Petitioner has coustautlv had the salisfacUou to 
find that the mere circuinstaiice of his being nn Eughshnian «ve huu a 
^werful claim to hospitality and protection wherever ihe British name was 

2 That the course of events having led your Petitioner into Egypt, he was 
induced, by the earnest entreaties of several British and other 

chants, residing in that country, to make a inantun • survey of the Red Sea, 

and proceed by the way of Arabia to India, f->r the purpose 

•Via UritUk fd/rchants there to revive the lucrative commerce which hereto 

fore existed by this ancient route, and supply the shores of 

with the inexhaustible productions ol the British pssessimis ■ ‘ 

S. That rouf Petitioner having, in the year 1814, ‘"7 

4. That*your Petitioner, not ^ H“/«"‘‘,*d'‘d!d’nrt Wort 

visiting India, *" ‘“!5 , but, in the proseeutloo of his 

in amity with ihe British, and then navii g aubiecti, who were 

several Amerkana, besides trench and o - I j, being hr 

nnmoleat*! in their „„n alleged, 

binb an Koglishinao, was for this «*d " merely removed from his 
pravmiied froW holding this eomW, and not merely re 
ship, but ordered iistantly to quit the country. as It has 

5. That if ymir Petitioiier had misconduot, h. 

alhcted all hi. fotor* P”'P«^,V''Vl'^*! ' " t ^his unhappy bi.lofyi hot at 
should not m have ./iig'^earrying Into exmition, the Gover- 

Ibe very molMt when this testimony to your Petitioner’s 

nor, the late Sir Kvan Nopean, **^5 / jf^Jutirely satistved with the publiclv 
character, and not only professed hi ^ correape^ui^e which 

beueficial nature of your ■ rcerretaVy on this occasion, expressed 

passed between himself and hi. Chief ^ 

lic'r MSSJ‘Sa%yrorbi.Un.nd future residence in 

‘tmpWr,.,c«n^ 

to iiait India, itlttrMd again by way of Arabm to r.gyp 
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considerable loss pf time and money, succeeded in obtainine tbe requisite 
license of the East India Company to visit their domiobns ; we only eondi- 
tbos of such license beinr, that ne should conform himself to all; the lews 
and reipilalions haviof; the force and sanction of laws, under such Presidency 
as he mif'ht from time to time reside. 

7. That being at lenath in possession of this license, your Petitioner returned 
to India, and, after relinquishing the command of the ship in which ^ was 
reinstate, rather than go on a slave-voyage for her owners, ultimately 
settled at Calcutta, in the year 1818, under tbe open countenance and protec- 
tion of the Government of the Marquis of Hastings, where he vestM pro- 
gressively a capital of more than 20,000/. sterling in the establishrodnt of a 
Public Journal, acknowledged to be lawfully formed and conducted, and 
permitted as such to pay annually a sum equal to mure than 4000/, sterling 
111 postage to tbe revenue of Bengal. 

8. That your Petitioner conducted this Public Journal for a period of five 
years, without being convicted of any libel, private or public; having been 
only once prosecuted by indictment of the Six Secretaries to Government, for 
an alleged imputation on their impartiality, and on that occasion unhesitat- 
ingly acquitted by a jury composed priiicipaily of Government dependents, 
every individual of whom, being of British birth, was not merely liable to lose 
his place, but to be banished without a hearing from tbe country, for any act 
that might be displeasing to his superiors ; and never having bad to pay a 
farthing of damages, either to individuals or to public bodies, though in all 
actions brought before the Indian Courts, there are no juries of any kind to 
protect defendants, the verdict and amount of damages being left entirely to 
the discretion often of a single Judge, who, from his station and habits, may 
be regarded as one of the members of the Government itself, and therefore 
deeply interested in repressing and punishing even a tendency to undue free- 
d<im of discussion. 

9. That besides having the good fortune never to have once incurred the 

censure of the laws during this long period, in which nearly two million 
copies of your Petitioner's Journal Here issued and circulated among a com- 
munity where almost every reader is a member of the governing body— there 
probably not being ten Native Indiang in ail Bengal who read or understand 
nn English paper — and under so peculiar a state of legal administration, 
svhere the bench, tbe bar, and the juries, are all so closely interwoven with 
the Government, as to afford the strongest security for their continual bias 
towards the support of its interests, your Petitioner had also tbe happiness of 
enjoying, during the whole of this period, the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow-countrymen of all classes in India, to such a degree, that one hundred 
of them, including British merchants of the greatest wealth and roost 
unsuitied integrity, as well as Civil and Military functionaries of the Ligliest 
rank aiid most unquestionable loyalty, and others having the deepest stake 
both as to wealth and reputation in the security of the established Govern- 
ment, evinced their entire approbation of your Petitioner's mode of conducting 
ids Journal, by consentiug, after it bad been four years before the Indian 
public, and its character, therefore, minutely watched and accurately known, 
to hold shares in its property to the amount of 10,000/. sterling, in the full 
confidence of its being safely invested in a legal, honourable, and useful 
undertaking. , 

10. That in the month of February 1S23, soon after the ret^uttion of the 
Marquis of Hastiugs, and during the brief interregnum between .that resig- 
nation and the arrival of his Lordship's successor as Governor- General of 
India, v6ur Petitioner received a letter from the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, informing him, that in consequence of bis having expreMcd an optaida 
on the inappropriateness of a certain appointment of a Presbyterian minister, 
who was not in the Company's regular service, to an office wholly foreign to 
his exittioe pursuits and derogatory to his luily calling, your Petitioner bad 
forfeited all claim to the cuuutenance and nrotecdon of tbe Government 
under which he lived ; in consequence of whicu, his license to reside in India 
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was from that moment withdrAwti, and he was thence ordered, without a 
tnal or a hearing, to qmt the country within a few weeks only from the date 
of ths order, on pain of bcinpeizcd and transported as a felon, iusuchE 
as the GovernW-General might choose j although ydur Petitioner had, in the 
act coiwplaln^ Of, disregarded no specific warning, touched no priviiaaed 
functionary, disobeyed no law, Infringed no regulation having the sanciiou 
of law, or committed any act of either an illegal, dangerous, or Immoral 
tendency. 


11. That yotir Petitioner, untried and innocent as he was, being thus 
expelled and outlawed by a decree which admitted neither hearing nor 
appeal, hastened to quit a country in which the mildest exercise of his legal 
birth-right was deemed a crime that unfilled him for further residence 
among nts feHOw-countrymen in the East, and embarked with his a^Ud 
family for England. 


12. That your Petitioner ftrmlv believing, in common with all those who 
had invested their property with him in this joint undertaking, that be 
would be permitted to return again to India, when the severe pui^bment 
already inflicted on him by this act of banishment should have expiated his 
supposed offence, was induced to leave behind him the wholaof hU Wgeand 
valuable property, (he acemnufated earnings of years of anxious labour, and 
the only source on which he could rely for the future subsistence of himself 
aud children, in the confident assurance that, although be, being an English- 
man, had been thus suddenly removed from the superintendence of his own 
affairs, the individuals in whose charge he left them not being liable to this 
sudden removal, would be amenable for their conduct to a court of justice 
only, and his property, in their hands, be safe from violation aud destruction. 


13. That in this hope, however, your Petitioner was grievously dis- 
appointed, for notwithstanding the unanimous concurrence of the public 
authorities in England in the justness of the objections urged by him to the 
appointment of the Presbyterian minister in India, and their immediate 
orders to remove the individual from his office, which have since been nut 
into execution, your Petitioner was still punished with the most unrelenting 
sescrity for merely presuming to anticqiate their own decision; aud every 
application made by bini for leave to return to his property, his friends, and 
his pursuits in India, was invariably rejected, without any reason being 
assigned for these repeated denials of so humble and reasonabk t request. 


14. That yoUir Petitioner further found, to his extreme sorrow and dismay, 
that the Indian Government, not content with banishing him from the coun- 
try, had taken advantage of their great power — first, to pa** •od register 
the regulation, for a pretended disregard of which your Petitioner was ba- 
nished, U/ore it had the force or sanction of law; next, to make another re- 
gulation, placing every press in India under a license revocable at pleasure ; 
and Ia||Iy, notwithstanding the solemn assurance of the Chief Justice of the 
King's.Court, Sir Francis Macuaghteu, that the property vested in existing 
Journals should be respected, and that without a guarantee from the Indian 
Government to this effect, be would not give their regulaiioii the <>f 
law by regiiieriog it iu the Supreme Court— proceeding, in utter efisregard of 
this solemn and public pledge, to carry into effect a series of conwcutive 
measures, by which the whole of the properly left by your Petiiioner In Indk 
io this supposed security has been swept away. 


15. That the mtft valuable portion of this, the copyright of the ‘ CalcylU 
Journal,’ was acroally taken from your Petitioner and hu ro-proprielors 
without any consideration being tendered for the same, and Ibcn presented as 
a free gift to the son-in-law of one of the members of the very Government 
under whiob this extraordinary transfer of property took place : the 
ment having prevlousW decreed, that so long as any portion of the property 
thus twntffrred shoufil belong to your Petitioner-though be was absent at 
the distance of thousands of miles, and could not 
nagement-or, Indeed, so long as be, or any of the one hundred tnglUU Gen- 
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tlemen of wealth tnd character, who held sharei in hit JouiW(d, bad aajr pro- 
perty whatever even ia the tyMt, prestei, or other materiait of prWtii)|^ao 
iicciuo ihould be granted for their use, and no benefit be received from te«at 
by Uieir lawful owners, though they were subsequently permitted to be Utcd 
by the favoured iadividual adverted to, for bis own sole and exclusive ad- 
vantage. 

Id. That in coniequeuce of these measures, the ruin of vour Petitioner has 
been so completely and entirely effected, that, instead of being pomessed of 
an income of 8,000/. sterling per annum, from a property of the saleable value 
of 40,000/., which he enjoyed at the period of lus banishment from India, ht 
has been utterly deprived of both income aud capital, and is moreover now 
involved in debts to the extent of at least 10,0t)0/. more, from the measures 
pursued towards his pro|;)erty in his absence, and against which no foresight 
on his part could possibly have provided. 

. 17. That on hearing of this dreadful calamity, which threatened to plunge 
your Petiliouer and his family into irretriesuble misery, he again solicited the 
Court of Directors for leave to return to India for ever* so short a period, to be 
named by themselves, merely to gather up the wreck of his scatter^ and 
ruined property, and to prevent the furiber accumulaliou of debts, which it 
might take him a whole liie to repay ; when this permission was also denied, 
without any reason being assign^ for so unexpected a rejection of this last 
ho|)e of saving himself from iuevitable deduction, 

18. Tliat your Petitioner, desiring to pursue only the fair and legal modes of 
remedy which were suppost'd to be open to him, has never onoe resorted to 
clamour or to factious pruceedintts of any kind, in all the attempts he has 
made to obtain redress ; that, though goided to tbe very brink of despair, 
he h:is never written any but the most humble and respectful memories to 
the Indiuu authoritiei, and has submitted the public discussion of bis case to 
the advocacy of others rather than trust his own feelings in the expression or 
delivery of ills appeal to those from whom he hoped for sympathy and relief. 
But that all this caution aud consideration has availed him nothing ; as he 
now finds himself more severely puuisiivd for the exercise of a universally 
acknowledged virtue, than he could posrihly have been by auy law the 
commission of Ute greatest offences ; ior that even a sentence ui solitary cuu- 
fiiicmcnt for socn years— heavj as such a puuislmieui may seem for merely 
venturing to question the propriety of an appointment no sooner heard of in 
England than it was annulled— would have been to him a less grievous iu- 
itictiun of evil, as he inigiit have survived such au incarceration, and passed 
the remainder of his life in enjoyment and repose ; and had he even expired 
hi a dungeon, he mi^lit have 4tied with tbe cunsoiaiiou of knowing iliat his 
faintly aud children would have enjoyed the property he liad so hardly earned ; 
whereas, he has now the additiouul agony of having hi> existence prolonged 
to witness not only his own destitution, hut tlic total destruction of all their 
Infant ho|)es, doomed as they now are to be made sufferers ihruugh life (or the 
supposed errors of their pareut, and, on his account, to be cast upon the world 
in a condition which he can never contemplate without horror, 

19. That all other means of redress having been tried in vain— his prayers 
rejecteil, and bis hopes continually ending in bitter disappointment— your Peti- 
tioner now approaches your Honourable House, impluring them to take his 
unhappy case into their early convidcratiini, and to afford him such relief as 
to tlieir wisdom may seem meet, in tlie bumble but earnest hope that they 
cannot behold with indifference the utter ruin of au innocent fellow-subject, 
without that protection of trial Ivefuro punishment, which is uot denied to the 
most abandoned criminals in this and every other civilized country of the 
earth. 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
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DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT ON PRESENTING MR, BUCKINGHAM'S 
PETITION. 

Haua of Comnohs^ Tuctiajf^ May 9, 1826. 

Lord John Russell said, he held apetitioa in his hand of considerable 
importance, as affectinf? the conduct of the Indian Government towards an 
oppressed individual. The Petitioner was Mr. Buckingham, whose case had 
upon another occasion been brought under the consideration of the House by 
the bon. Member for Durham, whose absence from his place at this time 
nobody regretted more than he, (Lord John Russell) ; and if clearness and 
ability of statement had been sufficient to attract attention to the merits of 
the petition at that time, the present task wouhl have been spared him, (Lonl 
John Russell.) The exposition of Mr, Buckingliain's wrongs, however, 
forcible and unanswerable as it was, hod not produced the consequences which 
ail injured man had a light to expect, and that gentleman bad therefore 
thought it due to himself to submit his case once more to the considerstkm of 
the House. When the matter was last discussed here, the answer given was, 
that as the Petitioner had thought proper to remove his complaint into a 
court of law, it would be improper for this House to interfere— he having, it 
was said, confessed by this act, that a court of justice was more likely to give 
him redress than this Munse, Mr. Buckingham, by this petitiou, refuted that 
reasoning, and showed tlmt his wrongs were of such a nature that it behoved 
this House, as the guardian of all subjects from oppression, to extend to him 
its protection. The Petitioner set foitli— that a calamity wliicli he dreaded 
when he last presented himself to this Hou.e, had since actually befallen him. 
Hu then went on to state, more in detail, the circumstances ot his caxc, and 
the Hou^e would excuse him (Lord .1. Russell) for following the Petitioner 
into a few of ihosc particulars. Jii 1814, Mr. Buckingham arrived in Bombax, 
iMt not being provided with a license, he was obliged to return to Hg>pt, and 
apply to this country to procure one, before his residence there would be 
sanctioned by the authorities. After his return to India, he visited Bengal, 
where he learned that the censorship on the press had been just aboluhea by 
the Marquis of Hastings. 'I'lie Petitioner then became the proprietor of a 
daily newspaper in Calcutta, xxliich he states in his petition he conducted for 
five years, without being convicted of a libel before any court of justice in 
India, although it is well known that the juries in those courts arc composid 
prinripally of dependants on Gox'ernment, oud of course not so iinparliul iu 
questions between the Guvcrninent and the pco)de as the juries of this 
country. He was not even brought to tiial but once, and it was then upon a 
charge of libel, of which he was acquitted. He continued in the direction ol 
his journal during the whole administration of the Marquis of Hastings. By 
this time his paper had become a good pniperty. Having progressively in- 
vested 20,000/. iu it, it came to he worth 40,OOOA iu saleable value ; be had 
sold two millions of copies in the course of five years, and paid aonually 
to Government 4,000/. as postage, for the copies sent to dilTereiit parts of India, 
He states, that it was a journal much in esteem, and that he himself was 
greatly respected. Soon after this, he receivc<i several mtiroations that the 
(uurse which he was pursuing, and the remarks he a as making in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,’ were highly otfeiisive to the Indian (•yxernroeot. 1 hese sug- 
geitiens were not, however, sufficiently forcible to induce him to change the 
tone of his remarks, and, indeed, looking at these articles, be (Lord J.) could 
not imagine that they were calculated to givcolTence to any free Goveruinent, 
— they would have been circulated unobserved by the police either 
W Paris or Brussels. (Hear, hear,) After the departure of the Marquis of 
Hastings, Mr. Buckingham received notice that his license was abrogat^, 
and that he must quit India, Now this was a step highly calculated to mvoive 
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ali^it hU total ruin, and the only reason alleged was an artide in the < Cal- 
cutta^ Journal/ in tf nich the writer found fault with the aptk>int(|Mnt «rf a 
Presbyterian tpinister, who was subsequently removed. As to the toUe liwd 
manner of that article, it was sqch that, considering the circumstaf^, wonlUy 
in '^it cduntry, so far from being considered dangerous to the'pearaof the 
community, m regarded as deficient in bitterness, in severity, and ptApcal 
spirit. But Mr. Buckingham was obliged to dejpart from India, and^^ve 
behind him the propefty'wbicb hiS talents and his industry. had accumulated, 
No, sooner had he left India, than certain regulations were brought before the 
Supreme Court there, ordering, amongst other things, that the proj^etor'of 
every )ouraal should have a license, liable to be revoked at the pleasure df the 
Government; but the Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, said, he, should oMect 
to these refralatiohs if they were made to extend to any existing journal, but, 
what followed ? Within a short time after Mr. Buckingham's departnfe, an 
order was i^ven to suspend the publication of his Journal.’ He had come 
hoihe to Enriand, and, at considerable expense, had sent out materials for 
printing and other purposes, in order to support bis establishment in India ; 
out an order in the mean time had been issued to suspend the publication of 
his Journal ; which order destroyed his property. This, it may be imagined, 
was a serious injury to the Petitioner. Let the House, for a moment, consider 
the situation In which he was placed. He had sent out, at an immense ex- 
pehse, materials for continuing his piper, all of which were rendered useless 
ny the order for suspending its publication. In answer to the applications of 
his agents for permission to another person to manage it for him, it appears 
that Dr. Muston, a son-in-law of one of the Members of the Council, was the 
only person who would be permitted to superintend it. But it was not to be 
expected that Mr. Buckingham could be satisfied to leave the management 
of nis property in such hands. This limitation amounted, in fact, to a total 
annihilation of the copy-right. In conclusion, the Petitioner stated, that in 
conse(|uence of all these arbitrary and oppressive proceedings on the part of 
the Indian Government, he had not only lost the 20,0001. which he progres- 
sively invested in the paper, but that he was also 10,0001. in debt. 

Such, then, being the statement of the Petitioner, be (Lord John) thought 
it was a case calling fur the serious attention of this House. 1 he punishment 
was fardisproportloned to the offence with which he was charged. The second 
point upon which he rested the claim of Mr. Buckingham to the aUenUon of 
the House, was the severe and unmerited hardships to which he was subjected. 
These hardships were intimately connected with the liberty of the press in 
India, because it would seem the Governor had the power of sending away an 
Englishman upon the supposed abuse of that liberty, when no other man 
conld be sent away on such slight grounds. The Marquis of Hastings, wish- 
ing to restore the press of India to something like liberty, abolished the cen- 
sorship which previously existed, by way of experiment; but upon tbe depar- 
ture of the Man|uis of Hastings, the experiment being found not to succeed, 
the whole puuisbment, by banishment and the loss of his property, was visited 
upon the Petitioner. Though under the Government of such a mao as the 
Marquis of Hastiun, fair discussion might be carried on so long as writers ab- 
stained from slander and abuse, even with a censorship, yet he had the fore- 
sight to see that such might not be the case with his successors, and therefore 
alwlllhed the censorship, it bad been said, that the measures of theMarquls of 
Hasting^ lusd led to these transactions ; but he had seen communications from 
that noble Marquis, in which the removal of Mr. Buckingham was condemned; 
because, says l^rd Hastings, whatever'might have be^ the tendenqf of Mr. 
Buckingham's writings, of wif/ul and deliberate offence to the Gover^ent^he 
nevtt'wae guithf. As to the propriety or inexpediency of a free press in Infnat 
that was a question into which he did not mean to enter at present ; be should 
confine biiuself strictly to the wrongs which the PetiBouer had suffered^ and 
he coniplaiued of it as gross injustice, that, because tbe Marquis of 
hid thought fit to abuTish the censorship, and try the experiment oC.a free 
pma, under certain regulations — and be^se that experiment had not suc- 
CMdtdithnt, therefore, we whole lots should fall upon the PetUfoMC. {Bmi 
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hear.) It fip{>eared t 9 hiagi that the Mai^uis of Hasting bad not acted with 
due foref^bt in gbplifthiog the censorship, and substiiutin^ iu its* stead an 
arbitrary power over the writings of Editors. He could easily believe that, so 
long as th^ j^arquis remained as Governor, an Editor would have nothing to 
fear,^|udiii|^8 he abused th^ freedom which was allowed him ; but the case was 
quite \|®ercnt wbenjothera succeeded the Guveruor-General. When there 
were two, parties, one« the Governor* General, invested with absolute power, 
and the otheCt the Journals, wielding the power of public opi- 

nion f if tbo former have the power to crush the newspapers, a time will 
come when that power will be abused. (1/ear, hear.) However, there could 

Mk Rii/*tfinirtiAm hful mnAli hnnl' 


the viewa of the Government to destroy tne ireedom or the press, i his wai a 
case of individual grievance which imperatively demanded the attention of 
the House» and he Uierefore meant to move, that the petition he now held in 
his hand be referred to a Select Committee, instead of the usual course of 
moving that it lie on the table. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WYNN said, he would take that opportunity of ranking some observa- 
tions in reply to those made by the Noble Lor<l upon presenting the petition 
of Mr. Buckingham. The question was brought before the House last Ses- 
sion by the hou. Member for Durham (Mr. Lambton), and at that period it 
was staled the matter was to be subjected to the decision of a court of justice ; 
that Mr. Buckingham had, in fact, commenced an action agaiasl Mr. Adam, 
the acting Governor, after the departure of the Marquis of Hastings ; buj 
that gentleman— the loss of whose talents and knowledge in the atfairs of 
India would long be fcit-haviug unfortunately since died, proceedings 
could not be carried further. He, however, espresscil it as his complete and 
decided persuasion, tliat could the action have been persevered in, its rwuJt 
would have been satisfactory, as far as the character of Mr. Adam and the 
conduct of the Government of India were concerned. It appeared to bim 
that the whole question, as stated by the noble Lord, who, he 
concluded with expressing his intention to move to refer the to « 

Select ComuiittM, a course not usual »ilhout uotice, or souk coroo.u»icaiton 
of such au intention, butwliicli, if persevered w, l>» ‘ 
hound to oppose} but the whole question rested upon 
India to be as free and unshackled as it was iii tiigland ’ ( I) I hat question 
he wt« «adj to meet, and that liberty of the press it. ndja was ira^is.ble 
as long as Je held dominion there.(2) The noble Lord advertdl h* Home of 
the paragraphs which were the objects of the i 

Government; they were such, said the noble ^rd, as mig g Madrid 

despotic government, such as. perhaps, would not be endured a] 
hut would%ass unnoticed in Pans or I^ndon. «« 7* "“bliibcd ' they 
in a country where a free representative fubiecU 

would not do the slightest mischief, or would th ey be ht subjecU for the 

~ CJ) >f »iiy «>h« individual than the one ton 

is to be intimately acquainted with !?1v ’ iv had been ofllcl?dly 


..fSte the Hii.se, should rSoTO 

bo far from this being the Me the words, free [iresi. 

part of it, for, from the first paragraph is once Introduced! 

frcedrtm ofdlstasslon, nor any other P'^' onr doinlnlnn Is the 
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iaterference of Government ; but the Government of India ‘>wiu not a rej[Mt‘ 
tentative Government, either in form or in essence. It was ai^ absOlutt Go- 
vernment. retponiihle for its conduct to this country oni^. (3) were 

to aiiow the tiberW of the press in India, such a Government cuutd dot etiit, 
-^the existence of a free press and an absolute Government hein^^^oin- 
patible. (4) It was not his intention now to enter at large upon thap|iireiii- 

(3) The confusion of ideas which appears to prevail in almost every qaarter, 
respiting the true nature of the ludian Qovemnient, is such, that no two 
8(>eakers arc found to agree in the definition of its ))owers; and even the lame 
individuals describe it sometimes as one thing and sometimes as another, just as 
it happens to suit the purnose of the moment. We have been told that it is a 
Government of opinion unly ; but then, say some, it is founded on the oj^nlon 
the Natives entertaiu of our mildness and justice, while others contend that it 
rests on the opinion the Natives have of our power. Sometimes It is asserted, 
tliut it is the best Govei ntneiii ever devised for India ; at others, It is dllowea to be 
an evil that It should be a despotism ; but it is then qualified by the ailment, 
that, like many other evils, it is a necessary one. But a Government being at 
once “ absolute ” and “ responsible,’' Is a mixture which weCOuld never well 
compreliend. If the Government of India has laws for its goidance, [w»d (or 
what are all the Acts of Parliament relating to it pa«sed, but mrtliis?) then it is 
not an absolute Government. If c^ts of justice are established there to pro- 
tect the lives and properties of thT subject against the arbitiary power oi tlic 
state, (and theirdccrees against the ruling authorities in repeated instances show 
that they exercise this power,) tlien the Government of Itvdia is not an alMolute 
one; and the reletise of Mr. .\rnot from prison, by an order of Judge Macnsghien, 
after he had been confined by order of Lord Amlierst, shows that theOorettiment 
of India is in some cases resjwnsible to the laws of Kngland there administered, 
and not to the authorities in this country alone. Indeed it is only In the exercise 
of the one odious power of banishing individuals without trial, (or withdrawing 
their license, as it is called,) that the Government is absolute; for in ail oMer 
violations of right, it may be made aiiicnuble to a eoiirt of justice : though with 
this power to susj^nd i/t terrorem over the lieads of obnoxious individuals, it 
can compel them, by threats, to do what it pleases, merely saying, “ 'Phese are 
our orders— they may not be lawful; but, unless you obey them, we shall remove 
you iostantly from the country.” 

(4) Can Mr. Wvnn be at all acquainted with the history of India, and be igno- 
rant of tlte fact, that Native Vkhhars^ liteialiy “ Newspapers,” have existed iti 
India from the earliest period of the Mogul Government ; and that in these, 
jhredom of remark on the passing events of the day was by no means rare ? Does 
he not knoWf on the often rejwated authority ot Sir John Malcolm, that such 
papers, containing the seveixfst strictures on our Govennnent, written hy Natives 
tbemselves, freely circulate now; and that no art or power on our part can pre- 
vent it ? And yet the deopotism of India remains unmowd. But since the in- 
troduction of British power in succession to the Mogul rule, there has been as 
much freedom of discussion In India asev'er w'as permitted in the freest times in 
l^gland. Under Governors Verelst, Clive, Hustings, Cornwaliis and Shoi-e, 
theie was not only no censorship, but no other sort of restraint on the ludiam 
press ? In a paper published by a person named HirkcYj in Warren Hastings’s 
time, the Governor-General himi^elf piflrsoiially, and nis measures infeneraily, 
were censured and deiiouuccd with a s^eiity nut surpassed by any thing in any 
Other country. And yet the despotism of India still existed, and whs as abso- 
lute In theory and In ptactice as at piesent, in all other respects. Lord Wellesley 
Was the first British Governor that ever placed the press under a censorship ; and 
this was removed by Lord Hastings, with a substitution of other restraints^ sup- 
posed to be less degrading. During hi# administrutiou, howerer, thO mtw wM 
practically fi'ee ; and, iu the estimation of Mr. Wynn and other aavociws pf the 
present licensing 8y.stem, free even to liccntionsness. for this is their iMily'ptea 
for patting it under its present ** wholesome restraint.” And yet^ who does 
hot Know that never was ludia more prosperous or tranquil ; never was her 0^ 
vernment so strong, or her alrsolute power less in danger of being wrerttwed, 
than dnriuff the five years when this alleged “ licentiousness of the pfesl*’ pje- 
vallcd?— wuUe, slnct it has been placed nnder its present feiten. the country nas 
been In one continued state of wm*, muriiiy, dissatUflKtlo)). and rtdnovs 
diture ! and absolute power hi much greater danger of being altogether over- 
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ntent of 4adii» but It must be recollected thet country wm govenid by 
foreigoeNv and that the Natives were systematically excluded fwra all situa- 
tions of importance in the direction of its affairs. It was intpossihle this 
syStemoould continue with a free press, Which, in the Native language, 
wonm^laim that exclusion to ail the inhabitants. This soon heconting a 
genetlii topic of conversation, would circulate a hrebrand throughout India, 
which must endanger our dontioiun there. (5) Unless, then, they were pre- 
pared to say India should have a representative Goveruroent, they could not 
permit the existence of a free press. What were the checks to the liberty of 
the press here and in France ? There were public assemhlles where ^e 
Government had the opportunity of defending ilieinsclves from the charges 
made against them, but the Government of India Imd no such opportunity. 
If the liberty Of the press were allowed, they must submit to every charge, 
however false or unfounded, made against them. True, they may answer 
these attacks In newspapers ; hut when the members of a government were 


turned, than at any period during the times of the utmost freedom of discussion. 
So much for the sagacity of tlie observation, that a fiee press and an absolute 
Goverumeut could not co-exist; aud that supuiesiiou of discussion was the best 
mode of preserviug tranquillity and strengtjy But the lessons of expei lence make 
no impression on some minds. ^ . 

(.1) U is the peculiar fate of a bad cause to grow weaker nr.d weaker with every 
luccesslve advocate*, for nroceeding. jis its supixirters gfuerally do, in regular 



by them being, as iney suppose, sironger uuu m in»uui ui vuv • 

becomes weaker and weaker in the eyes of all other men ; because the iwsUlon 
whlcli they labour to establish, being of itself absurd, the arguments most likdy 
to strengthen it aie of necettsity the most absurd aho. The present is a remark- 
able insSuice of the truth of this axiom. If Mr. Wyim supposes that the Natives 
do know tliat they ^tre governed by foreigners, or that they inoiu- 

selvea are excluded from all panicipatiou iu the power ol (jovernment, he mu^ 
imagine them to be very strange beings; and it they dn know this alieady, 1 k)W 
comes it Uiat the lirebraud Is not already liglited up? It can sorely need 
iiress to tell the Native.s that in every di.strict ot India there ate not a dozen wli te 
men to a thousaud black. In many parts of the country, there aro 
do not see a while face once a year. Can the.se, then, be under Uie 
there is no disproportion iu the numbers of the one to the otliei ? 
the Native Uoops, can Mr, Wynn imagme that the .sepoys need af » 

tell them that in a battalbu of a thousand stiong there aiy 
aud often uot ten, Euroimau officers to romnuuid them? 
lives for a moment imagine that the civil and military 

are not foreigners, but genuine Hiiuioo.s and Mohamm^aiiH ‘L, S 

of Commander-In-Chief und Goverimr-Geiierii aro as ‘»l^ « ^ SSi, wv 
llrabuii.is as to English noblemen and gentry ? I 

froe press couW tell it them ; and it does already torm ‘’*^3 Td 

every ImUan Jouruaf. and be diMeuilnated iu f 

paitof before Ut months are I cS nS 

spring. IV do it effecrually, the axe must te Imd to ^ as well as^adia; 
tte plus of EmrUsUmen be prevented from vvni ng iu bng amijw vv^i m 
dteir tonnes must be also rooted <mt ; the ttn\ver*Klence be e2 

other wflicnttembly, most te razed to from 6 ihUii| 
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char^^ith an hAprc^er selection of its o^n» bcw oquld tUifi an 
•baiuloB meat of their dignity, state the reasons whif^h actus^tMqa ^tje 
scleedon of these persons ? (6^ It was stated by the noble Mvd^ U^at, the 
Marquis of Hastings, in abolisniug the censorship, wished to try; the jaSIWi- 
mentof a free press ; but he need only refer to the regulations foir 

the censorship, to see with witat justice the noble ijord could that 

skalcment. The editors of news|>apers were prevented from puhlis)^n|[ any 
articles under the following heads :->*any thing that animadverted upon tl^e 
proceedings of the Court of Directors, or tended to derogate from the qqtbm 
rity of Government j any disquisition upon the political transactiuus, or 
offensive remarks upon the Members of the Council ■, any discussion ktiyipg 
a tendency to interfere with the religious opinions of the Natives, or the pub- 
lication of any thing copied from English papers under the ^ove, heads. 
Now, under these regulations, though the censorship was abolifhed, he left 
it to the House to consider if the press of India was not as restricted as it 
could be.(7) It was also stated, that Mr. Buckingham had disregarded no 


(6) Evei 7 uewparagraph conhnns the axiom laid down in the preceding note, 
'fhe notion that the Pai liamcuts of England and France are the only checks on a 
free press in these countries, is ceiluply new. One would suppose, from this, 
that there were no newsiiapers thatWbr espoused the cause of Government, no 
attomeys-general to prosecute, or courts of justice to punish those whose accu* 
saUous of the Govenimeiit were unfounded ; and that the ministers had pone to 
Kelp them in their need, but were compelled to stand forward in Parliament, 
ana there alone repel every attack made on their measures. Their places would 
not be very enviable, if this were true; hut while they have the ‘ Courier,’ 
the ‘ Representative,’ and the ‘ Bull,’ to iiold the ‘ Globe,’ il»e ‘ Chronicle,' and 
the ‘ Examiner’ in check,— while they have places and pensions to give to 
■writers in the one, and Newgate and Cold Bath Fields for tne other, they need 
be under no alarm as to not having ample justice done to all their measures, 
and every unfounded attack upon them ^peedlly and etfectually repelled. But it 
this preponderance of intiuence, on the side of men in power, be a sulficieut 
seeuniy against misrepresentation in England, it is a thousand times more 
effectual in India. In that country, not even one £ngli<»h editor is to be found 
who is not dependent on the verv breath of the Goiernor 'General for KU re- 
maining in the country, from which, it may be seen, he can be sent atampment's 
warning for any reason or for none. But, weie the dread of this even removed, 
the judges, barristers; and juries of India, are all closely interwoven with the 
ruling authorities ; and all the goveruinent portion of the press in India, where 
nine-tentos of the newspapers arc edited by persons actually in the fiay and ser- 
vice of the East India Company, forinabairicr in defence of its measure, which 
no single assailant could hope to penetrate, unless he weie so entirely right, 
and his opponents so entirely wrong, that his success would be the triumph of 
truth and justice over falsebood and Iniquity. What n reproach thep to the 
Indian system of rule, for its President, Mr. Wynn, to say, as in effect he 4ofs 
say, by this extraordinaiy assertion : “ True, every editor not iu the service of 
the Goveniment lives iu India by suffci’aucc : true, nearly tlie whole of thepres^ 
of tliat country is in the hands of Gomnment servants : true, abe, toerevOre 
other powerful securities iu the peculiar ‘constitution of the courts,. of i. law, 
against unfounded accusations. Nevertheless, so impossible is it todefeqdthc 
measures there in operation, by these united means, that they niuiti«){»t;he 
allowed to be canvassed \ so improper Is tlie selection frequently made nf.per' 
mns to Ml odicea, that the Government cannot, without an ubandoimMfff of 
their dipity, permit either the dependent ^tion of the pretiu. of thittc itm' 
porters, to state the antuments in favour of such selections.” .u auy MPfflcitl 
peraonap were to say ibis, it woukl be an ondoubted libel. Bttt,c;oi|i^(|lNMii 
the authority it does, it is harmless. It is an admission, however, whitnepoillit 

rolames, and should be lung held in remembrance. \ i » 

There is no reocmciliiig the inconsisteucy of Lovtl;Hastiutfi jii 
tlcnlar, but by stating, that the restrictions or replatioas here rerarvetUow^wtiee 
placed ou the press in Jnne IHIH, when the censorship was first aboRsheo; land 
that his eelebratvd speech and declaration resfieciiDg the freedom, of ^hadodkiA 
nreas, was made in duly 1819, more than a year afterwards, abd.tholaaipiaga be 
then used was this; ** One topic remains, My of lestriottofta Jhmiv 
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tnay^, however, by all threats-unaflfected by all warninM-lldiiiin^Tar Si 
advice-^e atill coatlnued his course of libel araiust the Government*, (7*) 
then,; awl not till then, Mr. Adam compelled nim to quit the country,-^ 
course 16 which be was driven by Mr. Buckingham himself, and which ho 
could not avoid, with any regard to the dignity of the Governor. Gen oral, or 
the character of consistency which ought to be maintained In a Goveiu* 
meQt.(8} The whole question, in fact, turned upon whether the opinions 

press has been mentioned in Iiiuclatory language. I might easily have adopted 
that procedure, without atiy length of cautious consideuition, from my liahltof 
rcgavdlhg the freedom of publication as a natural right of my fcMow-subjecU, to 
be nan-owed only by special and urgent cause assigned. The teeing no direct ne~ 
cessitgfor these invidious shackles, mightMve sufficed to make me break them. 
1 know myself, however, to have been gulfed in the step by a jtositive and well* 
weight poliCT. If our motives of action are worthy, it must ^ well to render 
them intelligible throughout an empire, our liohl on which is opinion." Often 
as this has been statea, it is not yet sufficiently familiar to the eyes and earn 
for which it is now repeated. But since certain restrictions were put on in June 
1010, when the censorship was aboIished~and here, more than a year after* 
w'ards, praise is taken for removing oertiain restrictions— who conld avoid con- 
cluding, that Lord Hastings ha<l remly broken the invidious shackles of which Iw 
spoke, and that he saw no necessity whatever for denying to his fellow-country- 
men, the exercise of that freedom which he regarded as their natural right ? 'I’hat 
he afterwards repented of his libeialltv, Is no proof wliatever that he was not 
sincere w’hen he uttered these sentimiMiis : and as the lestraint formerly im- 
posed could not both exist and be removed at the same time, it was due to the 
natural order of events, as well as to hn eharacter, to take the last as super- 
seding the first, and to act on it, until his repeated disavowals of the freedom 
offered, rendered it impossible any longer to give credit to its existence. Never- 
theless, It is clear, that even tlieu, the press w'as not, as Mr. Wynn asserts, 
“ as restricted as it could be because, the only ground of complaint is, that it 
was too free ; and the very imiiositloii of new and more rigorous restraints by Mr. 
Adam, shows that it was not deemed to be restricted sulllciently already. 

(7*) So far from there being any course of libel against the Government, there 
was not even one paragraph pronounced libellous by the only aulliorlty tliat ran 
justly decide iu suen a matter, namely— a Court of Justice aiid a Jury— tlie only 
pai-a^ph biought before them as such, being declared to be not a libel. 

(hT On this |»rt of Mr. Wynn’s siiecch, as it made the greatest impression ou 
the House, It is nece.ssary to rejieat again, in tlie language of the petition, that 
no tpeeWc waniiug was disregarded, and to show what these w'arnitigN were. 

'rbe uren offence is charactciixcd as “ a wanton attack on the Govcriutr of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George;" and,lnthclctter complaining of this, (Juno 18, 
1819,) the Chief Secretary says ; “ I am directed to acquaint you, that by any 
repetition of a similar offience, you will forfeit the protection of this Govern- 
luent" No was ever afterwards committed. 

'tlie nekt complaint wa.1 against having “made ^tain obsciTations, cle^ly 
intending to convey, that the Madras Governinentbad taken measures to Im- 
pede the elmilatiou of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' which mcasun^s were unjust In 
themielvw, and originate in Improper motives and the language then used 
was. “ I urn directed to warn you of the certain consequence of vour again in- 
curring the dUpleasure of Government," (Jan. 12, 1820.) An apology was then 
<*«UMided i but, instead of this, a justification was offered, which so latlificil 
the Govemineot of the teruth of the accusation made, that the apology was waved, 
»ttd the evil complained of remedied. It is clew*, however, that no spee^ 
learning was here given, as a mere warning not again to inm ^pleasure, is^ 
which miiimuui Mug could tcU bow, safely, to avoid. Noalmilarobsetvatlou 
aVwt the fok Office of Madras was, however, made after this. 


spet^ wafihli.' Thlff cduld not be the fact* for, in 1820. the' 

logs hdd ttade so little impression on him, he must abide bythecon^ 
queut^, ir he continued to incur the displeasure of the Government. In 
after the departure of the Marquis of Hastings, an order wee 
is8oedi;*warnn)g him, that if he still continued in the same course, his Itrensc 
would bie Withdrawn; and he would be ordered to d-nurt fowhiiifh 
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sen'tative CroverDnieut at home, it became a very daq^e^ous 

^Jl'he next coraolaint was afloat having inserted a letter, 
ot^ ^he 3ishop or Calcutta, which, on examination, howerev* aiQ hQt 
contitniction. and was accordingly defended. But, in reply to the Pl(plana|t&u 

f lven, the Cnlef Secretary said, “ I am thence, Sir, instructed tq give you 'thl^ 
ntimatlon: Should Government perceive that you still persevere In acting bn 
the principles which you have now asserted, [which principles were, 'that a 
temperate and moderate discussion of public inconveniences might be pro- 
ductive of public benefit, without infringing the respect due to public niaraeters,^] 
there will be no previous discussion of any ca.se in which you may be judged to 
have violated the lain of inornl candour and essential justice , which are equally 
binding on all description.s of the coiniinniity : you will be immediately appriwd 
that your llccn.«ie to re.<>ide in India i.s annulled, and yon will be requited to 
furnish security for your <juitting the country by tbe earliest opportunity.** Here 
again there was no specific warning, because “ the laws of pipral candour and 
essential ju.stice ” having their standard only in tlie opinious and consciences of 
men, what one man would consider a violation of ib^rn, others would not ; and 
it was impossible for any one to sqy what might, In the opinion of another, 
offend so vague a tribunal, 'riie ottemee, liowever, w.us a .supposed reflection on 
the Hisho]) of Calcutta : and thi.s wa.s not only never again repeated, hut he was 
aftervvai'ds often pmised in the same paper. 

After this eomplaiut, f August 21,) the law was resorted to. a.s the njnst proper 
tribunal for punishing offences through the pre.s«, and the Koitor had one piosc- 
ciUioii bv indictment, on which he wa.s acquitted ; and one attempt to crush him 
by an information, winch was declared by Judge Maenaghten to be illegal and 
oppressive, and never proceeded in. 

In September 21, however, the law being again abandoned, another offlcisl 
cohiplaiiU was made of “ a discussion respecting the power of Government tq 
forbid the further continuance, within the British territories in India, of any 
European, not being a covenanted servant of the Honourable Company,** In 
which it had been asserted, that “ tiansml.‘>sion for offences through the press la 
a power wholly unK nown to the law ” ; that “ no regulation exi.<»t8 in the statute- 
book for restraining the pre8.s in India*’) and that the more the moustmbd 
doctrine of transmission (/. c. traii'-poi ration witliout tiijjl) is examined* the 
more it excites the abhorrence of all ju'.t minds.** On that occasion fSep^ 
tember 5, 1822) the Chief Secretaiy said : “ You are now finally apprized, if yoii 
shi'Ul again venture to mpeach the validity of the statute quoted^ and the legiti- 
macy of the power vested by it in the chief authority here, or shall treat With 
disregard official Injunction, past or future, from Ciovernment, whelhgr coiu- 
munmated m terms of command, or in the gentler language of iiuimallon. your 
lloeusc will be immediately cancelled, and you will be ordered to depart forth- 
with from India.” On this it la only nccessaiy to t'ay, th.at the Editiir npver did 
again question either the validity or meaning of that or any other, statute* or 
ever again doubt the power of Govennnent to send persons lawfully away, Nay. 
he did not even disregard any injunction jtasr or future, vague andindgnnitp u 
that waruing must be considered, .md toq^y divested of any specific chq^pr. 

U is woi thy of remark, however, that in the reply given to thi? jettpr pf the 
Chief Secretary, the Government were shown td have entirely mistaken toe 
meaning of the discussion which had excited their displeasure ; andf wwq jut 
formed that their own functionaries were the nrlneipal writers in the rivm n^r 
which provoked these dlscu-?.shms, and- tlieir net mission a.sked to publjjm TOfi 
Wiiole to the world, they gave no ansvVer either to tlu* accusation or 
being unable to deny the one, and too conscious of being iu the wrong tq si^l^ 
willingly to the other. . i . • 

•j’he last act w hich sealed the fate of Mr. Buckingham, wa!| his veBturlq|^ 
Imigh at the incougi uous uniou of the duties of a Scotch parson and a 
elm ill tho same |)ersnii. Now, this was not only an act clearfv nevqi* 
against, bnt it wh.<i one which cnuld not be construed into a breach of any 

; iHxausc, after Ij^rd Hastings’s resiguaiiou of the Govern rneut of ihttfa, w 
iijuoction whaU'ver was given on tliis or any otlier subject, 'fhe la^t 
^hiblted all questioning the meaning of statutes, anq they Were 
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Aod it shblifd nem ba fbrgotten, that the OovernroeAt of India dkl not 
pend upod the bpinions eiitertained of it abroad, but on the character it WM 
able to maintain In the e;r<^8 of those vrho ruled at home. (9) The regulationa 
for the ^vemment of the press had been laid on the table of the House, aud 
u vras ^he discretioo of any of its Members, if they were dissatisfied with 
them, t6 ’move that they be altered or repealed. But as lung as they eoo' 
tinued the laws of India, the duty of the Governor-General called upon him 
to upbold add support them. He (Mr. Wynn ) really thought the character 
of the Government twas so pledged, that Mr. Adam had no other course to 


tioned more : it also threatened banishment, if any injunction, past or future, 
were disregarded. No past injunction bore any reldtion to such an act as this, 
and no future Injunciion was given j none, thciefore, was disregarded ; so that, 
in every point oi view in which it is examined, the woids of the reliiiou juay Iw 
cafely repeated; namely, that in tliis act of jesting at an appolntineiit acknow- 
Icditod by Mr. Wynn himself to be so impioper as to recinire immediate aboli- 
tion. the Petitioner had“ disiegarded no specific warning, touched no priuleged 
tunctionary. disobeyed no law, infringed no regulation having the sanclioii of 
law, or committed any act of either an illegal, dangerous, or immoral teu- 

''"m Thla is certaiiilv a new light thrown*'oii the Protean phrase, a “ Goveiii- 
ment of Opinion.” 'It low been hitherto held hv three d-Minct i».ir lies : 1st, 
That our hold on India is founded on the opinion which the 
our virtueg, and therefore ouuht not to be weakened hy any exposure of onrvi^*. 
idly. That It is founded on the iipinion which they eiiterjam of our 
ought not to weakened hy any expo'^ure ot our numerical iiiferioiity. .idly, On 
the opinion which llie civil and militaiy sen .ants ontertam ot h.’l.’iJ nf 

horeS’ re ought not to be endangered hv any thing which may weaken the boi d ^ 
es^'aaud di^^^ ; foi all w hich i cU-sons, no freedom ot (lucu.ssiou should ^ 

aliifwcd In /orffo.as that would soon dispel the mystery there. But the J 

of the Board of Contnd brings in r&^rrwTra™ 

iiiMterat issue tVom tlic iinmciisc wniiisula ol "■'''‘'’f '"'b “ ‘r ' 

Ks: t «Wc2=- 

ssiiSi; t .sw.”.: t =Si=£'r“i; 

used in farour of |«rinitting the utmost ‘'““.f Z 

fiT'ol‘;Lttl;erhaS''V 

opinion of the Bight Honourable 



veiy rationally explaiued, h!‘\v\\\ lie gratified h> our staling it. 

able speaker from a dilemma, we doubt T' 1. ^id to be in 
It is this ! a« long as th^e ^ His letmition of his place does cer- 

his own person tlic Governmmt of India. M ,n;.-.ntaiu in the ryes of tliose 
tmnlydep?nd entirely on U abroad 

who rule at home, and not at all on the op mon characters and 

Never was there a more stiikina proof ‘>f ^ 

fates of Lord Hwiinyt aud Loid Atuhei jj, Ih^ aVopinioas there Ift' 

and is now almost idolized in India; V. 

hi* favour ; but he Is not the manner of man los’t, if. 

therefore lie is not re-appoiiited to ,,<• i,;. ftdlow-suldccts abroad; 

indeed, he ever enjoyed, the rP|»P<^ct and confident ^ therefore 

hut he f* the manner of man that ^ and India is elamorous for his 

he rera^ns. although the united \o>cr of ab.stdnto (ioveru- 

removZ is tkerefore true, w Mr. de^ndeiit, noton 

ment, vested as all the re^tpon-sibihly of • iL feugland, hot on some 

genml opi.iioutu India, not S iu&a^ 

one ludivfduaV* opiidoti here; and who that iuaiuuu<u » 
against the world, is now no secret. 



MvfiMtCIO) i h« «dfitittied tlttt the i^ppohiliiiciit W. 

ngliAift c^fmnireH waswft a proper one, yet it was not fit tfaat it tboiikllMB ^g. 
Mnedtti B public piiper, as the check mi the Govertiinent of India* seat not 
thr itpinion of the people of India, hut the authorities at hemCt(Il}' 'He 
aoaM not think any olanie could attach to Mr. Adam in thest promdibfpi. 
Spaakini^ from the authority of public documents, be could assert that, from 
ono end of India to the other, the departure of that gentkman was considered 
Ajireat public loss. (12) if the regulations under which Mr. Adam - acted 
were thought improper, the fittest course would be to bring in a Bill toanaui 
them ; but whilst they were in force, they were law in India, under which 
the Governor-General was bound, as well as all others. He was repeatedly 

(10) It is not correct, wc believe, to say, that the Regulations for the Indian 
press were ever laid on the table of the House of Connnoiis ; but thev may he 
moved for and placed tlicre at any time by any one of the IMembcrs. That they 
have not been called for, and that no motion has ever yet been made to annul 
them, is only a striking proof of the indifference which pievalls with respect to 
the a^irs ot that distant country. But we remember an enthnsiast (a'ndi strange 
to say, a lawyer, too,) exclaiming, when he hcaid of this, If I wei-e in Parlia- 
ment, I would never suffer a night to pass over, wiihupt rising to ask Mr. Wyun 
whether any orders had yet been sent out to annul these most insulting, detest- 
able, and degrading regulations, which place Englishmen in India, bdow the 
level even of the most enslaved foreigners who bend their necks benemh the yoke 
of the Holy Alliance." We regret that he is not in Parliament to express his just 
ind honest indignation there. It is an error, however, to suppose tl»ey were 
kwB when Mr. Adam acted on them, by asNiguiug a breach of these resirlclious 
as his reason for removing Mr. Buckingham.^ 'l]hey were not tJieii laws, nor 
were they made so until some weeks oj^ter that individual had l>een piutishra fur 
a pretended infringement of them. It is not, ihereloi c, true that Mr. Adam was 
then called on by his duty to uphold them, or that he had no other course to 
poreue. There were three or four other coinscs, each better than this : 1st, to 
restore the censorship, which would liave left the piopeity of the sufferer safe ; 
2d, to order ins de.sisting from writinj^ publicly any lont^cr, but giving him leave to 
turn his attention to atiy other pursuit of business, which would hm e left him the 
fill! eidoyment of his other qualiticatioos, and all tlie adNaniageof his cunnexious 
In the country; 3d, to suspend the paper for a period, ns has been done in 
France, allowing its revival, after due penalty and loss ; or, 4thly, which would 
have been more digiiitied and effectual than all, to institute pioceedlngs in a 
court of law, and visit the offeuder with its heaviest penalties. Each or all of 
these were open to Mr. Adam to pursue y and if it be said that the law would 
hftve been useless, as the act was not criminal in the eye of the law, this is the 

C itest reproach that can be cast on his memory, as setting himself above tla* 
, and punishing, with the roost ruinous iiifficiion, an att to which a jury of 
hla countrymen would not have awarded the slightest penalty whatever ! 

<11) This is ail important admission ; but what will tlie reader say to the fact 
of the Indian Government persisting in keeping up this improper appoiutmentibr 
two years, and after two successiw; orders scut out froiivUns country by the IMrec- 
torsand Board of Control for Dr. Bi 7 ce’|pii|moval ! Perhaps this ought not to he 
meiitionetf either, any more than the implbpricu of the appointment Itself. But 
it is remarkable, as proving, that altiiough the Government of India is said^ao 
cording to Mr. Wynn’s rersion of the phrase, to depend on the opImoBreBter' 
tallied olits w;ts by the authorities in this country, yet Uie parties fomiog that 
Qofv^meut abroad care so little about^sc opinions here, on which their very 
existence is tlmught to depend, that th^<coutiuuaUy set them at nougin. perpe* 
taally refuse to act upon them, and sometimes, in tlieir despatches to tbui coun* 
try, treat tliem with the utmost disdain auU contempt verily, this Gevens'* 
nmoi of Opinion" is at best a sti-auge affair. 

. < iff) Tim public documents will say the same of every Goremor tlmt evdr yet 
lefhor ever will leave a coiiutiy over which he has rulini for ever so short A pt* 
nod. Ldn Charles Someiset has arriv’ed with Ids portfolio full of sudr te^ 
monlMu^d Lord Aniheret will, no doubt, bring away as many. Let there be 
A&iMri*M aud an independent Public, and theo these expresakuts ofadmUissrtiMi 
anddIciiMt ttM bereally vrorth somethliiy : at (vesent they are Wunu that sflere 
blank paper, for tbit, atleost, is not stained with fidaebood. • : * ^ 
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waowi would be enforced upon biM^unksfi cbtORtd 

his ciUMMi Jbu^ be persisted, aod they were euforced.(13) K itceet deal bed 
been said upon the conduct of the Government towards Mr. Buckingham and 
bis property, After his departure from India ; but he was convinced he would 
be ablflrto ahow there was nothing in that conduct iuconsisieut with Justice to 
the iudiyldual, or a sound policy iu those who were called upon to regulate 
bU actions* The * Calcutta Journal’ had been pronounced a puhj^tiott 
daogerouaV) the State, and it became necessary to suppress it; (U) but it 
must obyic^t that it was impossible to do that, especially if the proprietor, 
who bad bliudly determiue<l to persist iu his course of iniscbicJ, was stiJl 
allowed to hold a control over its affairs, or regulate the toue of Us publica- 
tions by the means of his friends or connexions.(l5) He was, therefore, 
compelled to dispose of the materials of his Journal altogether, and the 
license, which warranted its publication, was withdrawn. Tliat license 
was not, however, granted, as was asserted, to any adherent of the Govern- 
ment. (KJ) Upon the whole, he could not concur with the noble Lord, that 
any grievance had been indicted upon the Petitioner greater than he justly 


ri3) We hone some member of the honourable House will take the hint, and 
introduce the IJill required. Now, they are law; when Mr. Buckmghtim was 

ludshedforapi^tendedinfritiRemeutof them, they were noMaw.Kveiinot^ 

ever, the Governor- Geneial is not bound, but jw he pleases, »o acton them ; twr 

did any violation of the original regulations neccs.-anly m vtilve ^ 

inerelv “ such proceedings as the Governor-Ocnei'al lu Council might dee m ap- 

SL to X SS of the offence, --a, „l Ihe.e .niRht have heen 

at law, which would have been far hetti r sinU'J ti> the nature of the offluco lhau 

imnishtnent before trial, which every truly f-"?'"'' It waa nevrr 
ri4) It had never been .so pronounced uy any otftcial authority, it was never 
.soleluslTcoS Thi idea that hu/gb.ng at a;>resbyterian Irvine 
ill pasteboard and leather could embiiiger a state, is too a Hind ^ 
bv aiiv one • and the act for which the ‘ Calcutta Journal was 
unite ‘as incanable of pioduciug the ieaat luiscliief • as it was merely irpublisidog 
ihai had been |)ubli«Ked before in every |iart 

the arguments in favour of a tree rnvprnor General himself 

sands of niilee iu space, and six months in tnnts it .« nn^s W^^^^ 

reg«h.t«itst«ne.o^nrsnethere n a^rr o 

111 the Paper there, must do so at ms ptnl, ‘ i j,endiiig mit 

or connexions could remove that heaiy ; nriuted there, he could hwo 

from England articles on tiie chaure of their bei g priu^d iti t ne 

hod no inducement to waste his time in rnigorBliiu or liceiife, and 

now, print tliese articles livre without any 7''" ""J 

send tliem out to cirailate lieely where vei t|,i| . ami even If the 

No suppression of Paiiers ‘T-vi mlA bo cqimllv useless. Tlicre 

‘Orlenttd Herald’ weitj to be pul dyii. N^ivspapm, 

would be half a do/xm Keviews, f puhliidicd ; iSd^ 

in which the senflmciits of the Pertlious, and De- 

liKlU House aod the Parliament, lotto 

bates, could be eoutiuually ,« of suppreswou, there* 

worW Oil any subject of imiwrtaiice. outal! tongues, will be uselcM* 

fore, short of destroying all pressw, 5 attempt them, but will 

They will only bilflg oAum oti the heads o 1i«mi ^o ^ 

not adviMice them one step universal wiopressbu camiotto 

riously, aod they will be convinced, that . and 8co|»e to freedom ; 

obtai.!;;d, the only other alteniatiye Is, togive „ 

so that in the fair combat of op«tt>o»». T ^ 

always niustiu such encounters, ffL.ted lo an adherent of Oomu* 
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bil^mi wa^ «tiu een»idered that tha tab)^tyea\ltii^ 
atiwla dil^tiMiioa, ha would be prepared to enter fully Ibto its tmtitSi yrheh^' 
aw it was brought forward in a regular manner. ‘ ^ 

' Mr. ScARiBVT observed, that no action could be brought against the Co- 
varument of^ IndiaJor the exercise of that prerogative, and the only tisbde bf 
redmis therefore left, was that stated by the noble Lord—a Select Cuihinltteb 
of Inquiry. He was surprised that the House, who were said to bO tbb guaf^ 
dlabs of the lives, the liberties, and properties, could bear one clause' Of the 
(retition read, without instantly affording the Fetkiober the means of redress. 
The Petitioner stated, that he was baiiislied from India himself, and that the 
license or copyright of his Journal was taken from him and cu-proprielOrs 
without compensation, and presented as a gift to the son-ln law of one of the 
Members of the Government. Could the House endure this statement wlth^ 
out endeavouring to ascertain its truth ? Not only was he banished, but 
the moat valuable part of the property he left behind him was also taken from 
him without consideration. If these statements were proved, the Government 
of India deserved the repreiieiision of the Mouse and the country for punish- 
ing a man wilhout trial. Without giving him the opportunity of defending 
himself, they transported him, and destroyed his property ; and then the only 
answer they gave him was, that it was given to his Iriend, J)r. IMiiston. He 
was unwilling to use any harsh terms, but this conduct was nut only oppres- 
sive but corrupt ; and should his nohlc Friend, acting upon the hint given him 
by the right hon. Gentleman oppo^ite, give notice oi a motion for a Select 
Commhteo of Inquiry on another day, he would certainly support him. 

Mr. Wynn explained. He did not say that a license had not been given to 
Dr. Muston, but that the license of the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ had been wlih- 
dpawn, and another some time aftcrwaids given to a paper called ‘ The Scots- 
man in the East.* That license had, however, no more connexion with the 
‘ (pAicutta Journal,* than with any other of the many pajiers in India, The 
PfU|)e|ty was uxpoi^cd fur sale; every body else had the same opportunity of 
puruhastug as Dr. Muston. (lb) _ 

fif) The acts done were such as no law would indict a day’.s confinement or a 
fanhltiff damages for doing. The punishment received for incse acts, was— 1st. 
Deep affliction to all the ootinexion.s and dependents of the individual, oy the pub- 
lic censure of a powerful, and reputedly jp.st and humane (Jovcrinnent. *2dly. The 
irretrievable interntptlon of a c.ueero’f fame, happiness, and fortune, in which flic 
individual was likely, in the coni.se of u tciy .short period, to have acquired, In the 
most useful, honourable, and agreeable inaiiner, atery high lepufation, ailda 
fortune of at least 100,0001. Hdly. The gradual and total destruction of all that 

And earned, reducing him fiom an income of 8,000/. a year to actual beggary 
in thccoiirseof nine lulef nionth.s,and Icaring hint now involved in deiits wnlcn 
it may take him a whole life to repay. These aic the rtc/jr, and tliesc the pmUh- 
ni0ntt which Mr. Wynn thinks have been mf.kih.d 1 ! Gracions lieaven! 

Do we live among clVili/ed beings to hear sucli sentiment. s as these ? What is tills 
iHittorwal the eternity of fntme torments, or the worm that never dicilr, and 
the fire that Is never quenched, when inai. -the image of his Maker— the noblest 
work of hiahands— can give Ills calm as.seqt, nay, apmob.it ion, to such asemence 
.'iS this ! ! 

(18) If this had been tnic, a great portion of the heavy charge against the 
Inltian Oovemmont would have been .spareil. But the ‘ Scotsman iii'the East* 
was the Ideutlcal paper,— the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' with a nicie change of name,' 
to plea.se the caprice of Government, who would not let it revive under its former 
tide, and hesiuted between calling it th6“* British Idon,’ and the natnp tt at 
len^ assumed. It was prinieJ at the same press, with the same ty])es and 
pai^r, by the same workmen, and Inid all the same subscrilicrS, who took*1t sis 
the r^lar succeswr of the ‘ Caicntt.a Joumal,’ undei the impression of thfir 
being One and the same interest But the Oovemmciit giving this renewlfrf 
paikSrexclttsiTely to the editor in their own seivice. Dr. Muston, he claimed'ihe 
copyright 4a his own, on the ground of such exclusive grant, and sold itfis SitcH' 
to Mother individual, for a large consideration, which he claimed and retained 
atf Wft owd. It had, therefore, rlic closest possible connexion with the * CalcWia 
JMittiat,* nor ww die copyright at all exposed to sale, or open to the purdAm w 
any other pei’son, since the (^rernment refused all applications for the reviral or 
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Mr. Jn S»hw joined in qondemntog tbq qoudurt of die Govtmmtnl of lodin 
m t\»wr of Mr. BncHinghw They reduisqd V\m to wwfTte. TVoy 

not only condicated oU hu property, but eucurabered b\m ¥f\t\\ donU, Ho 
regretted to^ee that every attempt made by Mr. Buckiugham to obtain cedrtsat 
was tfCJljted with cop>ten>pt— though he had a large laotily, aud claiipi >*h»cb 
upiht to bnvp outitled him to »ome oousideratiuu, ho was itorry that nothing 
^ hiou Such cooduct, he eemtended, waa upiuva&ion beyond 

the (icpaiiottn l^or that^ reasons, he would support the mottim of the itplde 
Lord, apd fmpod the result of the iofiuiry would be, that an injured iudividual 
would be redressed, (ly) 

Mr.AaTVtif said, Mr. Buckingham s puuuhment was the reward of bi» own 
misconduct. ( 20 ) He had often transt^ressed, and as often been partloucsd, 
until the Government of India could not overlook what he was doing, luitead 
of being an injured iudividual, he was favoured before others to whom so 
many remonstrances might not have been maiU*. (20*) This question was 
already repeatedly discussed at the ludi.i House, where iU merits were best 
understood ; out pf .1000 Proprietors of stock, only 127 were found to vote for 
Its being taken into consideration. He therefore could not see what ativau- 
tage public justice could derive by opening it again here. (21) 


icsuwption of that Paper by its oi itfinal owuen*, and lih i ally it lo Or. Mus- 
ton as Ids own, without any con-sidenUion whatever being even leimcicu to Uiuso 

(TyJ'^'riiU Wwit of Mr. John Sinitli’s speech, which is the best that c^n bc 
g.Ubcrcd from the papers, from wlueli all the others ate compiled, (thm heijig 
no exclusive reporter for this vvoik then in the Home,} is extieinely 
iiiincrfect. It was of much greater length, clmnn tei i/ed "'/IT!* V' 
well a? powerful .appeals to the sympathy of tho.se who heaid him, and maile k 
\ery general and deep imiircssioii on the a-sscmhly. . 

(20) This has been repeated a thousand and one times, and mui^ 

on.n... .uaa I,/. itud/v.nHiirt m whiel) the laws would have awainefl ■nt 


dea."^ie;r;^^ the laws would 

puulHhmeut: and what is lieie called/* Ins own miswndnet, ‘tnU 


puulHhmeut: and what is heie caiicu •• ins ow . 7:: 

to that act for which he was removed from India. All this wi^ the nils 
rouduct of others : and for this, the whole weight of f 
fall on his oum head ! What notions of justice for one who sits to ligisute lor 

being .rue, tl, a. libeller, in mail, ennrieUnlflf lUe 
most false and atrocious caluainks by a llccan!* 

ktraied with, but rewarded ryiib idaee.. f 
tlieir slanders were directed against the devoted 

standing the utmost couccuable licentious iic.ss jemovedl 

Buckingham’s uersecutois and enemies, not one |>f mi.s. 
a rupee taken from tlicin, or a hair of thn\ head ■ • ji.j„j,enuou»ncw is 

( 21 ) This lust iiisiance of cxaggeiated ««‘->‘talei .cut , d«M 

not a term by which its character can be clear) j mnU 1 t< od, is • 
speaker, eeeJlrnm the Hou.se .mght m he 

llucklnghaw’s claim was put to a ballot 1 i pe’ ballot ou the 

were made to obtain tlie consent of tbe ^ (namfly. ou the 

day when the greatest umiihcrof j 'n,b they ai obJlinately 

day whc^ the elemlop of Directois was to be hcjl.) » 

lesisted, op the niiserahle preUmco of PC‘’Pj« ]?y th ?ileuial of the com-r 
at S^CU a mouiait. Wliat was the ^ 'vyhole. limicaa 

iimuest act of justice, no more thuu .'iJ.i 'oh--' P . • n j ^vhiehluelmCj 

of.tOOO, as reported in most of the paiiers,) ytt, V ’ j t.ac)iythc scry fetoaJca 

«tf the thirty biiWmrs with the r two, ihirts an 

of maiiyjof their faimlica lironght down, ‘1’* ‘ . d.^titnteaud helpless (ipUy 
l^ir sex and iiature by voting mul assistaiiis, aUthe 

of Infant ch)ldreii, all the Iiiuia House sccietaiic. , ‘ liuilders, traJewadtt. 

dependent contractors, warchotwe keci>er«, »h p- accwilhillty 

ima every other l^ich that couWl^ K c wachut^fi^^^^ voUd agSwt t|iq 

m town :^ui of all these togethti, thtic ‘ j ^jf^ost all Um 

S L while U7 voted m <«'our of it, at a momt ni w establWuiumt, m 
ndent Proprietors, not connected with the iLowpwy s^^ » ^ 

living at adlstancq ft^nt London, were absent ffpm the see 





JokN ItussBlL then ntoved, thftt it oh tbh/iablo^' td t6 

a select Coihmlitee to examine the mhtter and to fV)k>)ittlB^<^hl^^ 

^ereoh to the House. . p' . . 

Pr. PhlLUMoae said, that evciy man who had beard the sn^hh of bb 
ri|;ht bon. Friend, the President of the Hoard of Control, inuit w '^nVinc^ 
i^at no ground was laid for the charges which Mr. BuckiO^titil'badbrbught 
against tne Indian Government. By the law, as it how st^, nb i|kit(h comd 
reside in the territory of the East India Company withoht recdvlnr h'a^ial 
license to do so. It was equally law that the Aovernor-Oeneral Oobld fieiroke 
that V^cense, If he so thought dr. Now what had been the conduct of Mr. 
Buckingham ? He had established a newspaper in 1815, which be^n by at- 
tacking, first the character of private individuals, (22) and nexttbe ntillisures 
of pubfic men, and which ended by arraiCTiog, in most unmeasured' ^mS, 
the transactions of the Government in the Nizam's country, and of thn army 
In the territory of the KingofOude. These attacks were regularly translated 
and circulated in the Native languages of India. (23) Now in a country 
Vvhich we held solely by the influence of opinion, was it to be understood that 
we could retain our supremacy, if indi^duals were allowed to arraign the 
Government unreservedly in newspapers’? ( 24 ) 'Phe noble Lord who pre- 
sented the petition had said, that Lord Hastings had given a free press to India. 
Now he contended that Lord Hastings had dune no such thing. His Lordship 
had abolished the antecedent censorship, but had erected a tnbuual, to which 
all publications were, after publication, to he referred for its approval. (25) 
Tlie notices which Mr. Buckingham had received, that any future infraction 
of the commands of Government would be punished by his dismissal, had 
been frequent. In 1821 , this notice had been repeated in the most unenui- 
vQcal manner. It had been said that, since his return, Lord Hastings had 
declared, that he had no iutention of strictly enforcing these notices ^ but the 
proceedings of the council in India, at which Lord Hastings presided, left oo 
room for doubt on the subject, and it was by his acts, not by any intention 
which he now thought fit to express, that the late Governor of India must be 
fudged. The notice wbicli Mr. Buckingham received, stated that if he per- 


(22) 'rhe best answer to this charge is, tliat, even in that feverish state 
of society, no prosecution was ever instituted for attacks on the characters of 
j^rate Individuals— a pretty clear proof that none weie ever made ; but the fol- 
kwing extract from the speech of Mr. Fergusson, the leading Counsel at the 
Indian Bar, when the ‘ John Boil ’ was convicted of libels on private character, 
characterized by the Judge as “ too atrocious to be thought of without horror," 
x^l ghre tlifl Euglish reader the most corn'ct idea of what was said and thought 
of Uiat paper in the city in which it was published, and where persons can best 
of its merits or demerits. On that occasion the Counsel sakl, when, speak- 
}f the * Calcutta Journal,’— “ He (the opposite Counsel) had not been able 
^^hcl on private character ; there was not a single word of calumny 
on aoy private individual. In fact, upon his learnetf fiiend's own showing,' Mere 
COUMmt he a purer puper in e,vh fence ** * 

‘ (23) 'I'fie transactions in these countries were generally too IHtle known to 
forlnacoinmon subject of animatl version, and were therefore very seldom touched 
cW at aitl. But they were never arraigned in tlic unmeasured terms bCrt ipoken 
of, uor were tiiere any regular translations from the English papers into tfeO intllan 
langnages, ns far as we ever heard ; if indeed that were even likely, when the 
Ndutes must have been the souiTe of such information, and therefore nneb better 
ahqdalnted with it than the English themselves. ■ ' 

(24) ITiere conid not be an unreserved arraigning of any body or anydbtngi 
where the English libel law prevailed, and where the Jndgeo akme^ wltboot 
juries, might cotivict and assess damagi^. What Is called rhe unreverued aii«)|U* 
tttebt, were insinuated doubts, often of the most iknid aud amblgaoi^ kind, mut 
never the direct censures in which an EngHshman would Indulge ItrMs'^Mm 
cofimiy/ 

[91 This is the first time weever beard ef such a trHmnfil, unless k bewMnnt 
thht ihb^overumentert'Cied theaaselves into nue, to siperMile4b«law.^/ Bui ibis 
last would have been a thousand times preferable to auy other. 
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sUted ia the Govrerbment, his license would be onnulled, and he wovtld 
lx* c^mj^eds ip qplt tlM}i, country. (26) In IB22« be cpuituiltcd e liotUar 
olfcoce in tp^MCU^ the Government of India respecting Uic kingdom of Oude 
Lord Hastings then communicated to him a notice, that although the long^ 
tried fop^urnnepof the Government hud becu found to be ineifectuai, be was 
disposed to, give him the adyautage of oue more watning, and he was thet‘«- 
fore finally apprised, that if he should again venture to impeach the validity 
of the statute which i>ad Wn quoted on the authority under which the present 
or any yirtpre.^veroment should act, (27) his license would he cancelled, and 
bewould be ordered forthwith todepart from India. In January 1823, vevy soon 
after this last notice, the Marquis of Hastings left India ; and tm sooner WM 
begone, than Mr.Buckingham repeated his attacks upon the Government. (281 
Mr Adam acted' immediately with a promptitude which he (Hr. Philliraore) 
thought did him infinite credit, and ordered Mr. Buckingham out of the coun- 
try. In all that had been done, there was no undue exercise of authonty ; the 
punishment which had been inflicted on Mr.Bmkiugham was ‘.trirtly con- 
formable to the law ; and if it had been severe, he had no one to complain of, 
because he hud brought it upon himself. (2‘J) When the House considered 
the vast importance of our possessions in India, and the slender tie by wItten 
they were held— that a hamlfi‘1 of Europeans exercised supreme sway over 
many millions of the Native people, and that our empire 
opinion alone-they inust see that if the same freedom of ^ 

allowed to prevail in that country as we enjoyed Ijere, at d f ndlvldu Is 
were permitted to traduce the Government through the means of the prt s«, it 
would-be impossible to reUiu the power and the advantage which this country 

**^ilr.*'?RANT spoke from under the gallery, and was m “ 

audible. We ufiderstood the hon. Member to say 'q the 

iiigham properly removed from India, though he ‘ Ij . . ... 

proceeriings connected with that removal. He was nc 

iierplcxed than to decide whether strict justice was done T 

time when the principal part of the transactions ’ .. . account 

India, and had better opportunities of judging, and Pf' ‘‘‘ 

differed from many honourable Gentlemen with wh om he usually agre ed. 

(26) The notice stated no 

in the otdinary acceptation of that phrase. m ha^e KvS 

ooea.sions with more respccUhaii ins u)t*earcd yet. 

(27J This Is a more sweeping nrohtbition than ) fiaatlnus’s dc* 

(28) All India can testify to the .^e , h aW per^tually 

parture ; and to such an extent was this JJj oiigmal spirit, 

miimed the Editor of the ‘Calcutta Journal with a decay ol uw oiig. » y* 

exclaiming, in the language of Shakspeaie, ^ 

“ High-reaching Buckingham grow s circumspect. 

But all tlda circumspection av.ailed him /m. AsuII. and wiUioiit 

(29) This must have been repeated on Doctois' Commons 

ihinkiiig for himself; for suiely the lewier punisbmtut pf 

could he m Wind as not to see ‘V ,)f total luiu for the sIm 

bamshmeul for his own sius, and (he much heavier one oi wuu 

ofuthrrav' 

. m ' 


«,h,i« .he forjallac^ 

tlie hoqourablft.aud learned A ?Kould*be explained, that Dr, PblUi- 

trodden by his predecessor and aiv the <)ppo^‘i“»*‘ 

more wAa,sp^iiig against ume, m ortlu j-Jjr Mmihierial Memlicw tp 

drive them aw»y 4o dinner, as well exumt ; hut for whk^, if 

dr<m in, and in tliis lie swjeeded to have becu a pf 

divisiou had taken plate^ before Be if ht^bad ctmtUioM 

ueariy twenty, in favour of Uie matwn, *P ® j,ave been lost, by tBc rae^e 
five roiuutcs longer on his legs, '*‘^***'*^,“1“ ,np House at tiu* 
ooutiamal iMeesioo of Tucasury Dcrhapa, geperpua Jp hptoo-^v^ 

a apeech ts m«de;fornicb purppie, It » |»r»api e m 
Ucal. 
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(itte ocfcttf ^^ert the rtrttcb 6f authority ifti|ht ht tbbUtVMi^, i^1it • 
baUevca that tha present instance formed a proof that lUch It cani ^ o^tt^ 
He toou^ht Government should not interfere) untiiH tirbeia paca» 
graphs appeared iu newspapers adjecting the repose of the state. re^t* 
to di^r from those with whom he generally acted) hut felt tbit be was 
calletl upon by a sense of duty, uii an important review of the Whole conduct 
adopted towards Mr. Buckingham, to vote for the inotioh of the noble Lord, 
^ord J. Russell.) The hon. Gentleman proceeded to comment upon the 
course pursued towards Mr. Buckingham } but the cries of ** Question *' be* 
came so loud and frequent as to render his observations totally inaudible. 

'The gallery was cleared, and a division took place— 

For referring the petition to a Committee . * 4^ 

Against it 40 

Majority . . , . • *—3 


House of Commons, Thursday, May 11, 1826* 

Lord John Russell moved, that the Committee, to which Mr. Bucking* 
ham‘s petition was referred, might be empowered to examine witnesses, and 
send for papers, &c. 

Mr. C. Wynn said, that he might, with great propriety, move, that the 
oi^er which the House had made on a former evening ou this subject should 
MOW be rescinded. [Hear, hear, from the Opposition benches.) And the ground 
upon which he should be iustitted in doing so was, that there bad been no 
notice of the motion which the noble Lord had carried. He (Mr. Wynn) 
had, at first, resolved to do so, but lie had since abandoned his intention, 
and lie would tell the House why. It was, because the case was one in 
which an individual complained of having suffered great hardship ; if it had 
been of a different description, he should certainly have acted upon his ori* 
ginal resolution (1). 1 he noble Lord communlcdted to him, and to another 
geutleman on his side of the House, his intention of presenting a petition, 
but he had given no intunaiion whatever that he purposed to follow it up hv 
a motion, and certainly he could not have imagined the noble Lord intended 
to make such a motion as that which had been proposed. Knowing, as he 
did, the noble Lord’s usual courtesy iu all the business which he brought be- 
fbre the House, he should uot have believed it, if he had been told that any 
»Uch proceeding would have been adopted by him. He did not now rise to 
oppose the motion ; but as the noble Lord, in forcing a Committee of six* 
teen, had taken only five members from this side of the House, the other 
eleven being selected from the opposite benches, he should move the addition 
ofother names to the Committee (2). t 

Colonel Paviks said, he was sure his noble Friend had no iiitcnnon ot 
taking the House by surprise. He bad uot requested him to attend, nor, 
as be Wleved, many other geiilleincu who were usually in the habit of acting 

with him. , 

Lord Milton said, he supposed the reason of the right hon. Gentleman s 


p) If this were the reai reason, it would have operated as powerfully to In- 
duce Mr. Wynn to accede to tlie>W raolioii of referring the case to a 
nilltee. But, although Mr. Buckingham has for three years past “ comped 
Of having suffered great hardHhlp.” Mr. Wynn has milformly opposed notohljr wi 
1 edress.^ut all inqniiy into his case ; and now that such inquiij it ytowd ttm 
him by W accWental malorRyi he affects wonderful fbrbeHraiice. for not pronortM 
thkt the motion for such inquiry be resclmW, and states as his reason 
statolng, a pretended reganf for justice, which had never before been suflrfeajlr 
strong to induce him to act on it. 1'^ merest novice, in the deteetiow of foUa* 
dismast see through this. ^ 

(2) 'fhe truth is, that iu such an Inquiry as thw, it was unjust to pla^ 
these on the jComiulttee, since they had uot only voted against 
but had alroady prejadged the case, as Members of Board of CoaWjnd 
InMEmtora; and were, thoefore, called ou to sit ha jadgi^in 
ckttsOl 



jomplwttt Wi no T reasury notes bad been \amed on tbe occasion. 

Mr. rtoarfousE said, that so far from ibercbaviug been any Intenttoo oiii 
ibe part of bis noble Friend, or any other of bis friends, to take the House by 
surprise, ne had himself requested bis noble Friend to nut off the motion. 

He had no reason for doing so, but that he thought any other occasion would 
be just as favourable to its success as that on which ii w'as made. He could 
uot sufficiently express his surprise at the intention which the right hon. 
Gentlertian (Mr. Wynn] avowed. If he had carried it into execution, he 
ask^what would be tne inference of the country? The most ardent re- 
former that ever lived would hot wish that such a picture should he held up 
to the country of the state of the representation—that because thebenchM on 
the right hoii. Gentleman's side of the House were not so well filled ns usual, 
any motion which happemed to be made at tliat time was afterwards to he 
rescinded. Would it be openly insisted, that if by an accident,- a rare one, it 
must be confe88ed,-they, on that side of the House, succeeded in carrying a 
(luestioii, it was aiterwards to he decided over again at an opimrtuuity which 
Ministers might think more favourable? They would reuiemher that the 
same thing might, if tlie example should once be set, be practised on that side 
of tlie House. He did not see why this qucsiion differed front any other, oT 
why it required any more uoiice than the corn question, which had been so 

'^The^CiiANCELLOR of the Exchequer said, iiis right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Wynn) had been misunderstood. Umh.ubledly the rules of the House were 
not made for the convenience of one side or another; and he believejl that, 
if the course now complained of should be adopted on that side of the House , 
gentlemen opposite would complain of it hitte.ly, and with 
must confess he was surprised that the noble Lord n n tl 1 

motion without notice, lie was l.imself oii his way to the Honse on the 
evening on which it had been made, but hearing that U L’ilain 

fore the House but petilions, he was ashamed to say he turned hack again* 

VrCALCRAfT said, that the observations of the two right hon. Gentlemen 
show;d^hauf by a sudden movement 
of the House could hope to carry any measure. I he ngl 
were so reasonable as'to wish that such 

Mr. Brouoham was a ([Owl J«al turfnscil j!’ j J* 

bered that on the night when the order was 

Doctors’ Commons (Dr. Phillimore) had niade p n^j, 5 ^._pfontabIy, no 
which he occupied no small portion of the time . division- for 

doubt, to the’^House, and certainly 

during the space of time w hich his learned * ucually under the care of 

a con>>idciable number of the Mcinherg, w w ‘ j j dlvUiou 

the CT.ancellor of the Exchequer, ealered tl« Ho“>e jnd, 
came on, were found as steadily as usual at their yosu. 
speech, iut he would not venture to say for i^^iiat «asou. 

ou his fMr. Braujhaiii's) berefore.^did uot belUse that the 

non. (‘< ftwr,” (TMd luught^.) He, tber , however, extremely 
House hod been io any way taken by an opinion bad gona 

glad that the Committee had “PI"” i very hard usage, »ml this 
abromi that Mr. Buckingham had «P« iSto the ttuth of that 

Committee would afford an opportunity of examining mm 

’^D^^Piin.imtoiiR said, he thought 

S the I^itiou 
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the coMidentUoii ci the House, but be did not even hint that he wevAd ftdinw 
up ^t proceedio; with a ipotion for a select Committee. And fee one 
muat say, that in the speech which be hod delivered on the petition being 
presented, be was not inHuenccd by any idea that the noble Lord meant to 
caU for a select Committee. He might have been imprudent in the speeefa 
be bad made, but he must say, that in addressing the House on that occa- 
sion, be was not. actuated by any consideration connected with the division 
which afterwards took place. It arose entirely from his dcdde<l opinion on 
this matter, which was, that the whole of this proceeding did not ori|^imte 
in any feeling of compassion for Mr. Buckingham, but arose from a desire to 
carry on indirectly, an attack upon the late Mr. Adam — (Acor, Acor)— an in- 
dividual whom, in his cuuscieutious opinion, he believed to be one of the 
best and most valuable servants the Company had had for a long time. 
(Hear.) Unfortunately for the Company, death had closed the career of 
that distinguished individual. He was not there to defend himself ; f3) and 
be thought it but fair to say thus much in Justidcation of that geutleinan’s 
character. 

Mr. Brouoham said, tV.at if the motion in question had been introduced 
fur the purpose of levelling an attack agnin<it the lamented individual whose 
name had been mentioned, or if he thought that by possibility (which he did 
not) it could lead to such an attack, he would have been the very last man to 
have given it his support. (Hear,) (4) 

Dr. Phillimorb said, be undoubtedly never thought that the noble Lord 
or his learned Friend would make themselves parties to such an attack • 
but he knew that innny persons, in bringing forward this question, bad 
mixed up the character of Air. Adam with U in a roost unjustiHable man- 
ner. (5) 

Lord J. Russell defended the course he had taken on Tuesday evening. 
The geutleiueu around him had no more notice of what he meant to do than 
the learned Gentleman had. And when he (Lord John Russell) stated that 
he would Introduce the petition, he did not give notice of what he would 
afterwanU do, because he wished to leave it open to liiinself to pursue that 
course which might, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, appear to 
him to be necessary. He considered the course which he had adoptea to be 
as regular as any other that could be pointerFout. lie conceived that he, or 
any other member, was competent to bring forward the motion without 
giving noUce to the House. He Uw no reason why he should adopt a course 


(.1) 'ITiis thrcad-b.'irc fallacy is the last resort of oflicial dullness j and U now 
80 well appreciated, tliat^'eh the country pntlcnien smile when they bear it. 
If no pnmic character ongnt to be made the subject of auiniadversion in the 
House of Coininons, but such as were actually present to defend theinselvcB, the 
range of public censure would be brought w'ithin narrow limits Indeed. But 
slnoe the death or absence of individuals seems to be no bar to their being un- 
justly praised, it ought not, till that is the case, to be admitted as a reason why 
the truth should not be c<)uaUy spoken of them when it exhibits their characters 
in less favouiablecolouis. 

(4) This excessive tenderness towards the character of Mr. Adam, one of the 
members of a powerful Whig family, U the only reason that we haveytt 
been able to discover why his memory nas not been branded, as it deserves to be, 
wlUi public obloguy. But If tyrauts are to be eulogized by Tories, because they 
are 8up()orters or absolute principles, and to be sheltered from attack hv Whigs, 
because, however they may have violated liberal principles, they still oelong to 
their sector ctfs/e; there is then an end to ail distinctiuus; and the best course 
for any one who wishes to play the despot with safety, to pursue, is, to Bccnre 
the tUnuiiee of professed reformers, by a prolessimi of their scutiineiits ; and 
then, let his conduct be what it may, he wiU be sure of support from An/A 
parties. 

(5) If* Mr, Adam las been a principal actor in the scenes and events de* 
scribed, and to him alone are the detestable laws for fettering the Indhui press 
attrilnitablei how can It be mdustidable, to mix hii name up with acts of which 
he professed to be even proud to be the author? 
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of iNfocMcKttf irhidt woidd enablo Mkiiiten to Utue th«ir luiAittoiit to in- 
diridmli la that Hoom who were the representativet of Downiaff-street (a 
laugh) — callinf on them to dve their vote on a qaestion, thh merits of whi^ 
they bad not heard discussed. (Hear.) He thoortt it was always bettef td 
have a question decided by those who bad listened to the discussion (which 
was the ease in this instance) than by those who bad not. (Hear.) Many 
penoas voted In favour of the motion, who i^enerally voted afainst the Op- 
positlon)— a circumstance wUch of itself afforded sufficient proof that the 
question was not carried by improper means. As to the subject itself, It had 
looK been before the public, it had been agitated in various ways, and was 
therefore a question of which no roan could pretend to be completely 
ignorant The learned Gentleman who had just sat down had asserted, that 
theae attempts to procure redress were io reality brought forward to lower 
and degrade the character of Mr. Adam. He, for one, must solemnly dis- 
claim anv such inteution. (Hear.) Until he perfectly understood the na- 
ture of we case, he had felt unwilliog, from his knowledge of the family of 
Mr. Adam, and from the character which that gentleman bore as acting 
Governor-General of India, to have any thing to do with it. But when he at 
length found that Mr. Buckingham had been refused redress in every quar- 
ter to which he had applied, be thought that no consideration of the family 
connexion of any individual ought to prevent him from brinnng forward a 
case, which appeared (u him to be one of very severe aud slngmar individual 
barduhip. f Hear.) He considered that it was his privilege to bring forward 
the motion in question without notice. He was not obliged to give the Trea- 
sury an opportunity to send forth their notice, and to bringdown their regular 
pack to vote on the occasion. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Hume said, that Mr. Adaoi’s character or conduct had nothing fo do 
with this petition. Mr. Buckingham complained of the destruction of his 
property, which had taken place after Mr. Adam had left the govemmeht, 
aud when he was absent for the benefit of his health. The sending Mr. 
Buckingham from India by Mr. Adam, and the subsequent destruction of 
his property under the government of Lord Amherst, were two very distinct 
questions. , 

Mr, Astell said, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) wished to persuade the 
House that the case of Mr. Buckingham, as it had been brought before 
them, applied only to the dc^itructiuii Of bis property subsequently to hi! 
leaving India ; but be (Mr. Asttll) begged leave to say, that the great griev- 
ance of Mr. Buckiugham, aud that which formed the priucipal feature of bis 

CumnlaVnt, was bis removal (tom ludm, >*i\\\cV\ \yi\* net lortb at lnr*e itt uu 

»nd the conduct of the .ubsenher. to hit jiaper, „ . iL 

Ills Government. (Hcor.) The H-’r 

by the partial statement, of the hon. Gcnlleinep. A. . „ ,,ij every 

been mentioned, he would take that opportunuy, as „ . He wouW 

opportunity that occurred, to do that individual jju j 

Jofhim^hat. 

-nte of Mr. Ad.m bml b.«. 

most unjustly coupled with these pf*’® iimvine- aoDcaled to ihe 

Mr. WetherelI observed, that Mr. Buckingham rt,,ujht 

Privy Council, and that body having ‘gelded ag i p^j^jinment In com- 
it was a most unusual course to bring the subjei t b ^ 

mdn fairness, a uoUce of the noble Lord s ^ , ludivlduali would 

mittee ought to have been given ; because be believed many iuditiauau ^ 

(6) Aqd yet be did not dare to Jet the public Entertained 

uttered In India, or known in bngland . „ i.„ known, why 

by the an^rity of hie fcllow-.ub&ct. V^r^b^opiolon inder 

did he lodc^ the eEpreuiion of i- iJSa? FoaterUr. to took- 

greator reauaioU than U had ever before endured Jo 
fog liadJupSflSSus laws, wUl justly execrate bb memoryd 

Oriental HeraldtFol. 9, 2T 
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have voted a^Dit the motion bad they beeo mwal^ that it w irallet be* 
tween Mr. Buckingham and the East India Company all which the Privy 
Council bad adiifdicated.(7) 

* The motion was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord John Russell, Mr. Abercrombie and Sir €i ForbeS 
Were added to the Committee. 

Mr. W. Wynn then moved, that Mr. Stuart, Colonel Baillie, Mr. W» Peel* 
Sir E. H. East, Mr. Koss, Lord G. Somerset, Mr. Wellesley, andColoaei 
Lushington, be added to the Committee. 

Lord Milton thought the additiouof these names to the Committee was 
highly objectionable. They were persons connected either with the Govern- 
meat of India, or holding places, or closely connected with those who held 
places, tiuder the Crown. This was hv no means conformable to the course 
pursued by his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), who had selected a Member 
alternately from each side of the House (Hear^ kearl)^ Iti order that the 
Committee migiit be fairly and impartially constituted. [Cheert.) 

Lonl J. Russell thought it was extremely objectionable that persons 
should be appointed on this Committee, who, in another oepacity, had de- 
cided upon the case of Mr.'Uuckingham. The measures complained of were 
acts of tiie Government of India, and those connected with Government were 
naturally interested in defending them. His object was to have an impar- 
tially constituted Committee ; and he thought it was unfair, fur the purposes 
of impartial investigation, that a disproportionate number of persons ifu the 
other side of the House should he upon it. If such a Committee as that now 
sought to he instituted had been proposed to Mr. Speaker Williams, when 
that gentleman presided over the discussions of that House, he was sure 
it would have been received hy him with an expression of the utmost dis-^ 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Perl said, he thought that Mr. Speaker Williams would have viewed 
quite as uofavourably the Committee which the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
wished to have appointed. On looking over it, he hy no means found that it 
was of so impartial a constitution as bad been stated. Instead of the num- 
bers being chosen alternately from each side of the House, it would be found 
that there Were thirteen on the ('oniniittee who might be considered as fa- 
vourable to the claims of tlic Petitioner, and who were not in the minority on 
the motion for the ap)xiintmcnt of the Committee. He could not but recol- 
lect the circumstances under which the division took place, and how eagerly 
it was pressed fur, just before seven o’clock, at the very moment that the 
hm. Member for Oakhainpton (Mr. jTrant) was arguing in favour of the 
claims of the Petitioner; yet, in the wish of the hon. Geutiemcn opposite to 
come to a decision at that time, they manifested the greatest impatience, nni^ 
he never saw Gentlemen so ready to waive the advantages of an argument in 
their own favour (a /oug/i), in order that the discussion might come to a 
termination. The right hon. Gentleman went over the list of the Comfuittee 
to show that it was formed in the objectionable manner be bad stated. 

Mr. Humb repeated, that the Committee was not properly constituted. The 
truth was, that the mutton met, he believed, with unexpected success, 
and he proposed a Committee from a list which was drawn up at the mo- 
ment, and which was framed with a view to the Committee being impartially 
constitutctl. 

Mr. Trant wished to assure the right bon. Gentleman, that however 
biased his own mind might be upon a Committee, that he (Mr. T.) en- 


(?) Mr. Wethcrell Is the SoUcUor-Gcneral of the Crown, and so well is he in- 
formed of the public business of (he state, that he mistakes an appeal against 
certain laws passed by Mr. Adam, for an app^ a^nst acts destmenve of pro- 
perty hy Lord Anilwrst. 'fhe apjieal to the Privy Coundl was wholly itlatiog td 
the freedom of the Indian press. In the petition now under discusston, not the 
slightest allusion is even made to that subject ! So accurate is the knowldige of 
th» legid functionaries of Government, on sut^jects on whidk they hire BWl the 
good sense to be lUent, which U always praedeebk* 
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t«red into tlie Committee on which be was appointed, without any bias what- 
soever. He spurned any imputatiou uixm him, charpng him with partial 
or unfair views. He was prepared to give, whatever matter should coins be- 
fore him in the Committee, the fullest and most fair consideration. Ittear, 
Aeur/). 

Mr. Pml did not mean to impute any undue bias to the hon. Member. 
He had only spoken of a bias on his own mind previous to going into a 
Committee^ and did not extend that imputation to any other honourable 
Member. 


Mr. SdARLBTT said, that whoever might be appointed upon the Committee, 
much must be left to the candour and fair iutention of Government in allow- 
ing it to be prosecuted, for they could now, if they pleased, defeat it alto- 
gether by throwing embarrassments in the way of the Committee. If 
&ey wished to exercise the power they had of suppressing it, they might do 
so, and they who sat on his side of the House could not help it. He hoped, 
however, they would not, as the subject was, in his opinion, a very proper one 
for inquiry. 

The motiim for iucreasiug the Committee hy the Members nominated by 
Mr. Wynn, was then put and carried unanimously. (8) 


OTVTL Am BUMTAJbT ntTAALZaSirOB. 

CALCUTTA. 

Bhurtporean Armv. 

The Army which has takeu the held against Bhurtpore, is divided and 
brigaded as follows : — 

Division of {J!avalrj/, under Brigadicr^Gencral Sleigh, C. B. — 1st Brigade, 
H. M.'s 16th Lancers, the Otli, 8th, anil ilth regiments L.C. : Brijij^dicr G. 
Murray, C.B. to command. — 2d Brigade, H. M.'s lltli Dragoons, the 3d, 4tli, 
and 10th L, C., Brigadier M. Chiliders to coinmaud.—Brigadc of Irregular 
Cavalry uuder Col. bkiuner, ist and HtU Local Horse. 

First Division of Infantry ^ under Major-General T. Ileynell, C. B., con- 
sisting of the 1st, 4th, and 5th brigades : — ht Brigade, H.M.’s 11th Foot, the 
23d and 63d N. I., Brigadier-Gen. J. M‘Coombc.— 4th brigade, the32il. 41st, 
and 58th N.I., Brig. T. Whitehead.— 5th Brigade, the 6th, 18th, and 60th 
N, I. Brig. R. Pa*tou, C. B. 

SecondDiviswn of Infantry y under Major-Gen. J, Nicholli, C.B. consist- 
ing of 2d, 3d, and 6th brigades. — 2d Brigade, H.M.'s 5llth Foot, the 11th and 
31st N.I., Brig. G. M‘Gregur. — 3d Brigade, the 33d, 36th, and 37ih N. 1., 
Brig.-Geu. J. W. Adams, C. B.— 6th Brigade, the 15th, 2ist, and 35th N.I., 
Brig.-Geii. W. T. Edwards. 

Artillery^ under Brig. A. M‘Leod, C.B. lintlcring Train^ under Bi'ig. 
Hetzler, C.B. Horse Artillery and Field Batteries, under Brig. C. Brown. 
Engineers, under Brig. Anbury, C.B. The Field of Artillery occupied a line 
of march of fourteen or Afteeu miles in extent. 


(B) 'Fhat Is, on a Committee appolntbd to inquire into and report on certain 
grievances already laid before the Court of Directors and Board of Contrrd, and 
by each of these refhscd redress ; the leading mpinbei s of these two bodies, in ■ 
eluding the most hostile of each, are to sit in iudginent on matters deeply alrect- 
ing their own conduct and reputation, as well as that of their serrants and de- 
pendenta, and In which they cannot |wssibly report favourably of the case ol the 
petitioner, without |>assing a vole of censure and reprobation on theuisclvcs ! 
After such a precedent, it would materially aliridge flic labours of jostice, if 
ind^udeut judges and impartial juries were at once abolUhed: foi tlH;n,in 
all cases of oppression aud wrong, the evil doers themselves might be placed 
upon the judgment seat, to hear the appral of ilie oppressed against their own 
Misdeeds, a^ to pronounce Judginent on their own iimoccnrc, or euilt. 'llie 
progress of such appeals would be but short— the n*snlt would be certain. 'Fhe 
petitioner who shmUd be compelled to bow to the sentence of sudi a tribunal, 
Mdgbl abaadkm his case before hand, and snbmlt at once to the worst,— a pro- 
ceaa that wouM reli^ both parties of much tmneccseary trouble I 
2 2 
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MADRAS. 

Civil Appointments, 

Jan. 13^ 1826.— Mr. J. Dacre, thirdJud^e of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the Centre Division : Mr. A. D. Campbell, third Memb^ of 
the Hoard of Revenue; Mr. 0. J. VVaters, Judge and Criminal Judge of 
Chlttore; Mr. J. M. Macleod, Tamil Translator to Government; Mr. Janies 
Thomas, Deputy Accountant General in the Military Derartment ; Mr, F. 
Lascelles, Register to the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Western Division ; Mr. C. P. Brown, Register to the Zillah Court of Cudda- 
pah; Mr. J. Guldingham,,Deputy Tamil Translator to Government; Mr. A. 
Freese, Head Assistant to the Principal Collector and Magistrate in the 
Northern Division of Arcot.— >20. Mr. J. Clulow, Head Assist, to the Collector 
and Magistrate of Bellary ; Mr. H. Williams, Assist, to the Principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Cauara; Mr. S. Crawford, Assist, to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of the Southern Division of Arcot. 

Military Appointments. 

Fori St, Georget Dec. 17.--Capt. H. Kyd, of the 2d Europ. Regt, is app, a 
Member of the General Invaliding Committee assembled in Foil St. George. 
—20. Major R. E. Milbourne of the Engineers, to be Acting Chief Engineer, 
with a seat at the Military Board; Capt. D. Sim, of Engineers, to he In- 
spector*Gcn. of the Civil Estimates.— 21. Lieut. J. P. VVoodward, lith N. I., 
is app. to the Ist Bat. Pioneers, V. Milne, absent on sick ccrtificate;.--23.Mai.- 
Gen. Hall to command the Southern Div. of the Army ; Maj.-Gcn. W. H. 
Hewett, C. B., is placed on the Gen. Staff of the Army of Fort St. George, and 
is app. to command the troop in ihe ceded districts; Licut.-Col. J. Nixon, 
of the Infantry, to he Judge-Adv.-Gen. of the army, v. Leith, prom,; Licut.- 
Col. F. P. Steward to act as Judge- Adv. Ceu. during the absence of Licut.- 
Col. Nixon on foreign service. — 21. Capt. D. Allan is app, to the 2d Native 
Vet. BiHm and will join .at Cuddalore.— 27. Lieut, C. A. Browne, 15th N. L, 
is app. to do duty witli the Lith N. 1. iu Ava.— 30. Capt. F. Blundell, of the 
Artillery, to act as Commis. of Stores at Cannanorc, during the absence of 
Capt. Brett ; Lieut. G. Middlecoat to act as Adj. to the 2d Bat. of Artil. during 
the absence of Lieut, Bell on foreign service.— Jan. 6, 1826. Eos. Hoffman 
is app. to do duty with the 12th N. 1. until further orders, and is attached to 
the Recruiting DepOt. 

PaoMprioNs. 

2rf Rfgt. L, C— Senior Lieut. Brpet-Capt. J. Morison to be Captain, and 
Sen. Comet \V. T. Boddnni to be Lieutenant, vice Allan, invalided. 

fn/anfry.— Sen. Lieut.-Col. J. Mackenzie, C.B. of the Infantry, to be Lieut.* 
Col. Com., V. MnwlowaU, killed in action ; Sen. Major J. Ford, C. B. from the 
2d regt, of Native Infantry, to be Licut.-Colonel in succession to Mackenzie, 
promoted. 

2d Jiegi. N. /.—Senior Capt. E. Osliom to be Major, Senior Lieut. W. 
Prescott to be Captain, and Senior Kusign J. H. B. Congdoii to be Lieut., in 
succession to Ford, jirontoteil. 

lOtA Rfgt. N. /.—Senior En.s. J. R. Fennel to be Lieut., v.Trancbell, dec. ; 
Senior Eusigus F. W. Hoffman and J. F. Elliott to be Lieutenants, v. Piteairu 
and Wright, dec. 

25#A Rrgt. N. f.— Lieut. J. Mann to be Adjutant, v, Sparrow, permitted to 
return to Europe. 

35tA Regt, N. /.—Senior Ens. P. Oliphant to be Lieut, v. Rankin, dec. 

4%th Rfgt. N. f.— Senior Lieut. A. .A. Mussita to be Captain, and Sen..£us. 
C, Gortlon to be Licutepant, v. Tagg, deceased. 

Senior First-Lieut. W. Brooke to he Captain, v. Lewis, deteasigd : 
Lieut. J. Aldrilt to be tjuarterm., Inter)), aifd Paym. to the lit Batt,, v. Blun- 
dell, prom.; Lieut. J. (i. B. Bell to he Adjut to the 2d Batt. r. AWritt. 

Dec. 30.— J. A. Cundell of the 31st regt, of Light Infantry is re-&dtnltted (m 
the Establishment from the 2Uth October last. 

FuRLOi/niia. 

TV .Em**/!#.— Comet H. Welsh, 1st regt. L. C., on sick certifljcate ; Eniign 
J. D. Oliver, 6th regt, N.I. on ditto ; Ensign J. Hunter, ^th N. l.hn dlttp. 
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BOMBAY. 

Civil and Ecclesiastical Appointments. 

Bombay Cattle ^ Sept. 20.— Mr. E.G. Pawcett> Assist, to Registrar ttPoonah. 
—Nov. 5. The Rev. T, Carr, A. B., to act as Archdeacon of Bombay from date 
of departure to England of the Venerable G. Barnes, D. D.— 10. Mr J. Forbes, 
Acting First Redster and First Assistant to Criminal Judge at Court of Adaw- 
lut at Surat ; Mr. D. Blane, Register at Sholapoor, and Assistant to Criminal 
Judge of Poona and Sholapoor ; Mr. J. H. Ravenshaw, Acting First Register 
at Poona; Mr. H. Brown, Second Register to Court of Adawlut at Abiueda- 
bad, and to officiate as First Register at that station ; Mr. H. A. Harrison, 
Acting First Assistant to Collector in Southern Concan ; Mr. R. C. Money, 
Acting Second Assistant ditto ; Mr. Henry Young, Acting First Assistant to 
Collector at Surat. 

Military Appointments. 

Bombay Castle^ Sept. 17, 1825.--Ueut. S. Slight, employed on sun'cy of 
Kattvwar, placed at disposal of Coinmander'in-Chicr.— 20. Col. M. Napier, 
H. M.'s 6111 Foot, to command Force ordered to assemble in Cutch. — 21. Capt. 
R. O. Meritor! , 2d European regiment, placed at disp«)sal of Commander-iU' 
Chief, for field service ; Lieut. J. Swanson, IDth N. I., to act as Assistant 
l^uarterm.'Gen. to Guicawar subsid. force, v. Morse; Lieut. R. M. Cooke, to 
act as Adjutant to 19th regt, v. Swanson.— 2fi. Lieut. Peat, Executive En- 
gineer In Northern districts of Guzorat, placed at disjwsal of Commander-iu- 
Chief, for field service; Capt. W. Havelock, H.M.'s 4th Dragoons, and 
Aid-de-Canip to Coinmander-in-Chief, to command a rissala of Irregular 
Horse, at Poonah. — Oct. 6. Maj. Jackson, 6th Dragoon Guards, and Aidc-de- 
Camp to Cominander-in. Chief, to be Military Secretary to his Excellency, v. 
Lieut.-Col. T. H. Blair, resigned, to enable him to join H.M.’s 87ih Foot, un- 
der orders for field service. — Dec. 23. (’apt. Frederick tube Superintending 
Engineer at the Presidency, v. Rcmon,dcc.: Cant. Fouget to be Civil Engi- 
neer, V. Frederick; Lieut. Bell of the 9ih N. i. to tlic charge of the Commissa- 
riat accompanying the brigade at Kawlauoor. 

Staff of Cutch Field Force. — Capt. T. Leighton, Major of Brigade, to be 
Assistant Adjutant-General ; Capt. A. Morse to be Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, (>apt Falconar, of Artillery, to be Commissary of Stores, wiukout 
prejudice to his command of Foot Artillery ; Capt. Waite to be Sub assistant 
Commissary-General ; Capt. Moore, Paymaster in Surat division of army, in- 
cluding Cutch, will join the force as Paymaster ; and Capt C, l‘ayao, already 
in charge of Bazars in Cutch, to be Bazar- master. 

Promotions. 

1th N, /.— Ens. G. C. Stockley to be Lieut., v. Glennie, dec. ; dated 24lh 
March. « 

1644 N* /.—Sen. Capt. J. Snodgrass to be Major ; Lieut. H. L. Anthony to 
be Capt. ; and Ens. C. Hunter to be Lieut., iu sue. to Lamy, dec. ; date 

24th August. 

Regtof Jrtil,’’^tn.lAeyxi. Col. C, Hodgson to be Lieut. Col. Cora., v, 
Bellusis, dec. ; Sen. Maj. R. M'Intosh to be Lieut. Co),, v. Hodgson, prom. ; 
and Sen. Capt* L. C. Russell to be Major, v. M'lutosh, prom. ; date .30th Sept. 

Medical ArroiNTMENT. 

Sept. S6.— Assist. Surg. Macbell to have temporary charge of medical 
duties of H.C.'i cruiser %nhcrstf and Sub. Assist. Surg. Dlckstm relieved 
from tlmt charge. 

Fuelough. 

Md. F. F«r(}ubarson, 22d N.I., is permitted to proceed to England on sick 
certificate for three years. 

CEYLON. : 

Civil Afpointmknts. 

Dec. 10. C. Scott, Esq., Provincial Judge of the district of Galle and Ma- 
ture, ia room of B. C. La^rd, Eiq., removed j J, A. Farrell, Esq., ditto of 
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Colombo, in room of W. H. Hoomf, Esq., proceediag to England on leave ; 
J. G. ForbeH, Esq., Collector of Cnilaw, ana Provinci^ Judge of Calpentyn, 
V. J. Farrell. Esq. ; C. Brownrire, Esq., Collector of JafftiaDataiHt v. C. 

Esm ; H. Wright, Esq., ditto ofdistrict of Jaffhapatam, v. S. G. Forbes» E^. ; 
H. Pennell, Eiq., Collector ufTrincomallee, v. C. Brownrigg, Esq. ; J. Price, 
Esq., Ibrovincinl Jud^e ofdistrict of Batticaloa; J. Barnet, Esq., Agent of 
Government in Seven Kories, v. H, Wright, Esq. i J. Bone, Esq., Assist, to 
Collector of Cnlombu, and Sitting Magistrate at Negombo; R. Atherton, 
Esq., Superintendent of Stud, and Sitting Magistrate in Island of IHlft, in 
room of E. Nolan, Esq., who retires. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. . 

[From the Indian Gazdtei.'] 

Appointments. 

Tbc following plTicers are appointed to Staff situations in the army 
asseiubled at Agra : 

1 WA lA. Drai.— Brevet Col. Lieut. (!oI. .Sleigh to be Brig, General ; Lieut. 
Col. Childers to be Brigiulier ; Lieut. Williaiusun to be Major of Brigade ; 
Liiut. Maxwell to be Aid-de-Cainp to Brig. Gen. Slcigli. 

IWA {Queen's) Lo/if’r/«.~Licut.('ol. Murray to be Brigadier j Capt. Harris 
to be Major uf Brigade. , 

14<A JPoo^.— Brevet Col. Lieut. Col. M‘Conibto be Brig. Gen. ; Brevet Col. 
Lieut. Col. Edwards to be Brig. Gen. ; Capt. Hall to be Aid-de-Canm to 
Brig. Gen, Edwards ; Brevet Capt. Fiuncane to be Aid-de-Camp to Brig. Gen. 
M'Combe j Lieut. M‘Derinot to be Baggage Master \ Lieut. Cain to be 
Major of Brigade. 

WMh /}*/<«.— Lieut. Col. M‘Grej;or to be Brigadier; Brevet Capt Lieut. 
(Carmichael, &i)th Foot, is app. Aid-de-Camp to Major-Gen. Nicholls, flpoin 
the 1 4th Nov. 

Capt. Dawkins, Aid-de-Camp to the Commander- in-Chief, to be Dep. Poet* 
Master Gen. in the Field; ('oruet Blood, of the IGtb Lancers, will take the 
command of the Consolidated DejWlts of his Majesty’s Regts. at Cawnpore, 
from the date of the corps leaving that Station, 

[from the I/mdon CajcMer.] 

4lA Lt. Capt, H. Master from half-pay, to be Capt.,,v. T, D. Bur- 

rowes, who exih., receiving the difference; Cornet E. Harvey to be Lieut, 
by purch., v. Kicliardsou, prom. 

13<A U, Capt. T. P. Laog from the 8th Foot, to be Capt., v. Mait- 

land, who exchanges. 

2// Lieut. G. C. Muudv to be Capt. by purch., v. Ford, prom.; Eus. 
S, N. Fisher to be Lieut, by ditto, v. Mundy; — Mac Mahon, (INit. to be 
Ens., v. Torrens, dec, ; M, W. Lomax, (ieut. to be ditto by purch. v. Fisher. 

Wd Duio.— Lieut. E. W. K, AinroBlis from half-pay, to be Lieut, (paying 
the diff.), V. Fleming, app. to 49th Foot ; Ens. M. (Jollius, from half-^, to 
be Ensign, v. C. T. Henry, who exch. ; Quartm. T, Simpson, from 7tb 1^, 
to bo ditto, V. French, dec, 

ItifA Di/to — Ens. W. F. Hanuagan, from- half-pay, 76th Foot, to be Ens., 
V. J. M‘liitosh, who cxeh. 

AUh Brevet Lieut. Col. F. S. Tidy to be Lieut. Col. v.^ Mor- 

rison, dec. 

‘liith Ihtto.—J. Laey, Gout., to be Ens., v. Gumming, dec. 

49(A /)^o.— Lieut. J. Fleming, from 5tli Foot, to be Lieut, v. W. H, 
Barker, who retires on half-pay, receiving the diff. ; Lord W. Russell to be 
Fins, by purch., v. Keating, prom. 

rvHA Ditto.— Lieut. J. Gray to be Capt, v. Griodlay, dec. ; Ens. G. Holt to 
he Lieut., v. Consldine, dec. ; Ens. R. Dodd, from half-pay, 20th Foot, to be 
Fi ns., V. Holt. 

83J D<t(o.-*$2uartm. J. Stubbs to be Adj. with the rank of Ens., v. Swin- 
burne, prom. 

B9(A jDiffe.)— Lieut T. W. Stroud, from half-pay, V> be Lieut., v, Botlar, 
whose app. has not taken place) £i». J, Grey to be Ucut) v, (Bpherla^ dec. { 
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I. Jt Dei^»G«Qt., to b« Eas.^ v. Ia Roche, ivliose am. has not t ^if m 
•lace i C. JLcd} GepU to be ditto, v. Gray. 

CnfiM Ueut. T. W. Rogers to be Ut Lieut, by jMirch., v. Lord 

iV. MootagUt prow. ; J. Edwards, Geut., to be 2d Lieut, by porch, v, Rovers. 

(kpe Corps (Ou'o/yy),-^. F. Watsou, Geut., to be Coruet by porch,, t, 
iarf^auat, prow. 

Ailmtd to dispose of their hal/~pap,^L\t\iU H. Grecu, 67th Foot i Capt, 0, 
Prioa, 46th ditto ; Capt. \V. H. Rurroutrhs, 69th ditto. 

Medical Promotions. 

F 0 e^~' Assist. Surg. U. Campbell to be Surgeon, v, Atexauder, app. to 
he 6th Drags. ; W. M. Wilkins, from the Ccylou Regt., to be Assist, bufg., 
V, Ralph, dec. 

6rA Assist. Surg. to the Forces P. Campbell to be Assist. Surg., v. 

Hood, whose app. has been cancelled. 

iy<A D««o.— Hospital Mate P. Brodie to be Assist. Siirg., v. Henderson, 
prom, ill Syth Foot. 

SytA Ditto. — Assist. Sur^. J. Henderson, M.D., from 13th Foot, to be Sur- 
geon, V, R. Dauu, who retires upon half-pay. 


BXlbTBS, XIIAB.X.XAOB8, AND DBATNS. 

CALCUTTA. 

-Dec. 18. Mrs. Cbuicher, the wile of Mr. H. C'burclicr, oftlie Hon. 
r.’owpany’s Marine Service, of a sou. — 20. Mrs. J. W. Huberts, of a sou.— 

21. Mrs. J. B. CoruoluH, of a daughter ; Mrs. P. M. David, of a dauglitcr,— 

22. At the house of Lient.-Col. CuiiUHV, the lady of T. K. Davidson, Esq., of 
iiaraset, of a daughter. 

Alurnages. — Dec. 3. Mr. D. Thomson, jun., Assistant in the Guveruincnt 
Lithograpliic Press, and only son of D. Tliomson, Ksq., to Miss M. Fanner, 
i)f the Europ. Female Orphan Asylum. — 15. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. R. 
Fhornhill, of the David Scott, to Miss C. E. Adams.— 27. D, Butler, Esq., 
M.D., Assist.-Surg. H. C. Service, to Miss E. T, Morrison.— .31. Capt. G. 
White, of the ship Sherburne, to Miss E. 1). Adams. 

Deaths, •-‘Dec. 12. Cecilia, infant daughter of Mr. . I. M. Hopkins, Assist., 
Board of Revenue.— 14. W. Jackson, Esq., Attorney- at- Law, aged 24.-^ 
22. The infant daugldcr of Mr. B. Cornelius. 

MADRAS. 

BirtliS. — Jan. 21, 1826. The lady of A. Johnstone, Estj., of a dungliter*; at 
Black Town, Mrs. .1. iSl‘Doiiald, of a daughter. 

AfarnafU.— Jan. 9, 1826. Mr. T. New to Miss H. Hartley, daughter of the 
late Mr. Conductor Mortimer.— 13. At the Stolth Church, .Mr. U. Kerr, to 
Miss F. Leary. M 

BOMBAY. 

15. At Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. 0*Couuei,Coaimii. 
of Ordnance, of a daughter. 

Marriage.— Dec. 15. At St. Thomas’s church, (». Foibcs, Esq., to Matilda, 
aectfud daughter of H. Willis, Ksq., of Kuinford, Essex, 

OUT STATIONS. 

Births*— Uov, 28. At Jaulnah, the lady of Cnpt. Wright, 40th N. I., of a 
daughter.— 30. At Bankipore, the lady ot Francis Hurd, Esq., of ibe Hoard of 
llovemie, in the Central Provinces, ot a sou.— Dec. 5. At Gorruc^pore, the 
ladvttf the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, of a son.— 4. At Dulnaghur, near Coinmer- 
colly, the lady of W. Greaves, F^q., of a son.— y. At Patna, the lady of (C 
King, Es4j., Civil burgeuii, of a daughter.— 24. At Paluverain, the lady of 
C^t. J. R. Godfrey, 1st N. 1., of a ilaughter.— ,30. At Diuapore, the lady of 
Lieut. C. Barrowes, 45lhN.I.,ofa son.— Jan. 1, 1S26. At Palaveram, the 
lady ai Capt. Duds, of a daughter.— 12. At Nagapataiii, the lady of Mr. S.M . 
Muhldorff, of a sou. 

Alar»4tf^r«|.— Dec. 16. At Bareilly, H. S. BouMerson, Esq., 0. 8., to Amelia 
eldeat daughter of W. Cpwcl>EaH-» C» 5^19, At Berbawpore, Copt. C. D. 
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Birthi^ Marriageii tmd Deaths* 

Wilkinson, 28tb Regt. N. I., to Miss Beaty, only daughter of the Ute Francis 
Beaty, Esc^, R. N.— LAtcly, at Jacatia, in Batavia, Deans, &q., mero 
chant, to Marraret, second daughter of W. Hodges, Esq.— Jan. 9, 1826. At 
Mysore, Mr. VV. King, of tlie Residency Office, to Miss A. J. Fermier, second 
daughter of Mr. J. VV. Fermier, of the Revenue Board. 

jDeofAi.— Nov. 7. Onboard H. M. Ship Alligator ^ off Rangoon, Capt T. 
Alexander, R.N. C.B. commanding the Motilla in the River Irrawaddy, and 
Capt. of H. M. Ship Alligator, — Dec. 6. At Chittagong, Julia, the wngh- 
ter of Capt. James, 2d Grenadier Bat., aged 2 years and 6 months, and on the 
8th Dec., Caroline, also the infant daughter of Capt. James, aged 1 year and 

3 ntonths.— 9. VVhil^ coming up from Saugor, Capt. D. Thomas, lOth Regt. 
N.I., and Superintendent of Cadets.— 10, AtKurnaul, Mr. Michael Camp- 
bell, Overseer of the Delhi Canal, but formerly of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment In Spain and Flanders.— 11. At Fultah Reach, on Iward the Ship La^ 
Camj^ellf Lieut, and Adj. M'Carthy, H M. 47th Regt. who met with hU 
death by a fall from one of the upper cabin ports.— 12. At Meerut, Frances 
Maria Goad, daughter of the late M. T. Whisb, Esq. of the Cl. Service, aged 

4 years ; At Chittagong, Capt. R. B. Fergussou, 63d N.I.— 13. At Kamptee, 
Capt. J. 1 are, 48th M.N.I., aged 43 years. — 14. At Cawnpore, Lieut. S, Boi- 
leau, 32d N.I.— 15. Af Hameerpore, Portnam Herbert, infant son of Lieut. 
Col. G. H. Gall, commanding 8th Regt. Bengal Lt. Cav. — 21, At Belgaum, 
the infant son of Capt. J. Taylor, 4th Lt. Cav.— 27. At Belgaum, Mr. J. 
Cunningham, ('onductor of Ordnance.— 28. At Bangalore, Assist-Surgeon 
A. Ewart of the E.I.e. Service. — Jan. 1, 1826. At Cochin, G. Miles, Esq., of 
Surry, formerly a Capt. in the Travancore Service.— 6. At Vizagapatam, 
Capt. T. Bennett, of the Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. 

CEYLON. 

iJiVM,— Nov, 20. At Colombo, the lady of Licut.»Gen. Sir E. Barnes, of a 
daughter. 

A/amare.— Nov. 26. At Trincomalloe, Capt. R. Brown, H.M. 16th Inf. to 
Harriett, third daughter of the late Rev. J. Johnstone, Cross Michael, Scot- 
land. 

Deaths, — Nov. 8. At Colombo, Mr. P. J. Vanderstaaton, late a Proctor ot 
the Hon. the Supreme Court of Judicature in the Island of Ceylon.— 24. At 
I illipally, Jaffna, the lady of the Rev. VV. Woodward, American Missionary, 
aged 30 years.— 30. At Colombo, Mr. J. J. Phillipsz, aged 29 years, third .son 
of the late Rev. G. Phillipsz. 

EUROPE. 

BirtA^.— April 26. At Sheerntss, the lady of L. St. L. Carey JEsq., H.M. 
67th Regt. of a son.— May 3. At EU hics, North Britain, the lat^nf Cant. C. 
M‘(l. Skinner, 1st Drag, (luards, daughter.— 15. At his house in Gros- 
vcnor-place, the lady ot Col. Euv», of a son.— 23. In Euston-squarc, the 
lady of Capt. Langslow, lute of the Bengal Estab., of a daughter. 

April 27. T. W. Rundall, Esq., late of the East India House, 
to Mrs. Haworth, of Red Lion Square.— 24. At St. Mark’s Church, Lambeth, 
Lieut. Chas. Farran, of the I4th Regt. N.l. Madras Array, to Miss Emily 
Spence.— 27. At Greenock, James Boyd, Esq., Surg. Hon! E.I.C.’8 Service, 
to Isabella, second daughter of J. I’ringle, Esq., of Greenock.— May 13. At 
Dublin, Ueut. VV. Fraser, Royal Artil,, sixth sou of the late Maj.-Oen. J. H, 
Fraser, to Grace Mary, eldest daughter of the late Major Baddeley, Superln.- 
Gen. of Barracks in Ireland, 

i)<ffl4Ai.— April 12. At Liverpool, Lfeut. L. Homer, of the 44th Regt, of 
Foot,— May 3. AiEtlinburgh, Lteut, R. Balderstone, 44th Bengal Native Inf., 
third sou of the late W . Balderston, W.S. — 9. In George-street, Portman-sq., 
A. Russell, Esq., late Member of the Medical Board in Bengal j at Sid- 
mouth, Capt. G. Allen, late of the Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards.— 14. At 
Abhotsfortf. Roxburghshire, the lady of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. She was the 
eldest danghter of John Carpentier, of the city of Lyons.— 18. At Paris, the 
lady of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith.— 22. At Bayswater, W. Evans. Eiq., Su- 
perintendent of Baggage Department, East ladia House, 
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AaRlVAW FROM FaSTERN PORTS. 

D*tt. P$rt ^ Arrival. Skip'$ Sam*. Commander, Place ^ DAfltrt. Date. 
lB26t 

Aprn27 OffWeymouth Hythe .. Wiliion .. China .. Jan. 6, 1826 
Apnl2B Off Liverpool John Taylor.. Atkinson .. Bengal Dcc.25»lU2& 

April 28 Off Dover .. Borneo .. Ross .. Samatra .. ]>ec.lO,-~— 

May 1 Downs .. LowtherCastle Baker , .. China .. Jan.l6,lH26 

May 1 Downs .. Fort William Ncish .. Bengal .. Nov.20,1825 

May I Channel Vansittart .. Dalrymple China Jan. 6, 1826 
May 3 Cowes Margaret ,* Simpson .. Batavia .. Dcc.20,ie25 

May 13 OffWeymouth MelUsh .. Cole .. Bengal .. Dcc.28,-— 

May 13 OffWeymouth Atla^ .. Hine .. China .. Dcc.28, 

May 13 OffWeymouth Cambiiau .. ( Urkson .. Boiuhay .. Jan. 5, 1826 

May 15 Off the Start Sealeby Castle Newall .. China .. Jan. 16, 

May 15 Off Falmouth Wootllaik .. Hor.iley .. 8ingaiH)rc Dec. 6, 1825 

May 18 Off Plymouth Royal Ceorge Reynolds .. Uhigal .. Uec.l7,— ~ 

May 22 Portsmouth.. Rotterdam .. Waters .. China .. Uec.14,-— 

May 22 OffPlytnonth Norden .. Krecht .. Bengal ,. Nov. — — 

May 23 OffHasting.s ChiUle Harold West ., Bengal .. Jan. 2, 1826 

May 23 Off Brighton Woodfoid ., Chapman.. Bengal .. Dec.l9, 182.5 
May 2<1 Pottsmoutli . . Mary .. Palm .. Batavia .. J.ui. 1.3,1826 

May 25 Portsmouth.. Min^fiel .. Arckoll .. Bahivia .. Jan. 5, 

May 25 Off Folkcsstou Africa . . Skelton . . Bengal . , Dec. 3, 1825 

ARIUVAI,S IN EASTERN POHl'S. 

Date, Port of Arnvol. Shtfi't Name. Commander, Port of Depart, 

1825. 

Dec. 16 Batavia .. William Parker .. Blown London 

Dec. 20 Bombay .. Alaciity ., Finlay ,, London 

1826. 

Jan. 2 Bombay .. Loiiaeh .. Diixcolc N. S. Wales 

Jan. 11 Miulras .. I.ord Casileieagh Hogg ,, China 

Jmi. 1.3 China •. (Shades Giant .. Huy Beng^ 

Jan. 15 Mauritius .. .loliu .. Freempii ,, London 

Jan. 19 Madras .. Warren Hastings Mason Bengal 

Feb. 21 Cape .. Ganges Ruultbce JiOiuloii 

Feb. 2.3 Capft . . David .Scott . . 'i'iiurnhill . . Beng.AMadiAS 

Mar. 11 St. Helena Royal (Jeoige Reynolds Bengal 

Mar. 19 St. Helena .. Lord Lowther ..^ Stewart Ixmdon 

Mar. 21 St. Helena Nestor .. Weakno ,. bmdon 

Mar. 21 Madeha ,, Duke of Bedford Tween Portsmouth 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

Date, Pert of Depart, ShtpUName. Commander. Dettinallon. 

1826. 

Apr. 28 Deal .. Udy Holland.. .Snell .. Madras and Bengal 

Apr. 29 Deal . . Gen. Harris . . Stanton . . China 

Apr. 29 Deal .. Mariner .. Halsey Cape 

Apr. 30 Deal .. Win. Fairlic .. Blair China 

Apr. 30 Deal .. Canning .. Broughton .. China 

May 2 liverpool Duke of Lancaster Hanuauay .. Bengal 

May 3 Deal «. Orwell .. Farrer .. China 

May 4 Deal .. London .. .Sotheby .. China 

May 4 Deal .. Emulous Welbank Cape and Benol 

May 6 Dnl «. Alexander Richimison Mauritius 6tC%loii 

May 6 Deal ,, City of Kdinb.. . Milne Madras aod Besol 

May 7 Deal .♦ Penelope .. Christie .. Cape and ManriOui 

May 8 Deal Harriett - Wilson Bengal 
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Shipping InkUigenee, 


Pule. 

Part at Depart, 8kip*i Name. 

CoMwaiK/rr. 

Dei/hit/ioN. 

1826. 





May 12 

Deal 

. . CaHsta 

Robertson 

.. Cape 

May 17 

Deal 

. . Prince Regent 

Cosmer 

.. Madras and Bengal 

May 17 

Deal 

. . Boyne 

MiUcr 

Bombay 

May 19 

Deal 

, , Recovery 

ChapOfhn 

.. Bombay 

May 21 

LiveAool 

. , Dorothy 

Garnoek 

.. Bombay 

May 22 

Deal 

, . Marchs.of Ely. 

Mangles 

.. Madras and Bengal 

May 22 

Deal 

, . Rose 

Marquis 

.. Madras and Bengal 

May 23 

Deal 

, , Abberton 

Perceval 

.. Madras and Bengal 

May 24 

Deal 

. , Woodburnc . 

Jackson 

, Cape 

May 21 

Deal 

,, Morley 

Halliday 

.. Madras and Bengal 

May 24 

D^ 

, , Lady Raffle's . 

Coxweil 

, . Madras and Bengal 



SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. 

Lat. and 

Lang, Shtp't Name. 

Commander. 

P. of Depart. 

1825. 





Dec. 11 

37 S. 

12 W. Re.source 

..Tomlin . 

. London . . Bengal 

Ifr26. 





Feb. 6 

10 S. 

lOF.. Scaleby Castle Newall 

. China , . I,nndou 

Feb. 6 

10 S. 

10 E. Buckinghamsh.Glasspool 

.China ..liOndun 

Mar. 9 

33 S. 

15 E. Dot|>htn 

. . 

. China . . London 

Mar.25 

2 If) S. 

l.*» W. Macqueen 

. . Walker 

. London . . Bcng.dt Chiua 

Mar^O 

7N. 

21 W. Rival 

. . Wallace 

. Loudon .. Bengal 


44 N. 

12 W. Morro Castle.. Smith 

. Liverpool Bombay 

Apr. 3 

1 13 N. 

19 12 W. Duch.of AthollDauiell 

. London . . Beng.d. China 

Apr, 9 

2 30 N. 

20 W. Maiq. Huntly, . Fraser 

. Luuduu . . Mao. & China 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, 

PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the UtftKtj from China Lieut.-Col. Johnsou, Btmgal N. 1. \ Capt. Che?ney, 
Bengal Anil.; Mrs. Chesney ami two cluldreu; Mrs. Joosey, from Penang; 
Mr. Edward Jacob, late second officer of the H. C. S. Jiogul O’eorgt j Mr. Joseph 
Cole from Et. Helena. 

By the LowtAn Vastle^ from China Mr. Samuel Bal], from China; George 
James iTtompsoii, fourth officer of the late ship Hoyai George. 

By (lie CMde Harold, West, from Bengal and Madras Biig.-Gen. MackcHar ; 
Brig.-Oeu. MacEvrught; Lieut. Clarke, H. M.'s 54th Regt.; Lieut. CorU', do. ; 
Lieut. Brown, H. M.’s dist RejtL; Cant. Web.ner, H.C. 5.; Mrs. Webster; 
Mrs. Watkins: Mls.s Watkins : WrHuddleston, E.sq., H. C.S.j Lieut. Watson, 
do. ( Lieut. Oweu, do.; Mr. Chester. H.M.’s LRh Dragoons. 

By the /'or/ If'itliam, from Bengal Mrs. Neish ; Mrs. John Lowandthsee 
children; Mrs. Peggs; Dr.Stark.s; Licut.-Col. Gaiuon. 

By the Cambrian, from Bombay Mesda. Flower, Boyd, Taylor, Jeffieys, Sm y, 
Tate, and Richards ; Mi8s,GeJder ; Mr. Morgan ; Mr. R. Boyd*; Mr.;W. U. Ander- 
son, Madras C. S. ; Rev. Mr. Jeffreys ; Mr. A. Bell ; Major Spiy, Madras N, 1. ; 
Cm4. Maolctt, do. ; Capt. Tanner, fhimbay Mailno ; Mr. Fuiton, A. S. 

By Uic /f'ood/ur*, from vSingaixne Mrs. Hayurtye aud fourcblidren; Mr. 
James Barry ; Mrs. Bany aud daughter, fiom Si. Helena. 

By the J/e/ttiA, Cole, from .Madras :—Lieut.-Gen. Bowser, late Commandcr- 
in-Cwf at Miuiras : Mrs. PutuUo; Mrs. Gen. .\skeU; Capt. Campbell, 1st Cav. ; 
Capt. Caldwell, H. M. 13th R^t.; Miss Spicer; Miss E. ^tuUo. 

By the /Itlat, Hiue, from China His Excellency Lord Charles Somerset of 
the Cape; I,aay Somerset : MUs Somerset; Maswr Paulet Soou^rset; Mr. 
Shaw, Boutbay C. S. ; Mr. Thompson, merchant at the Cape. 

By ^ iromjfbrtf, Chapman, fVom Bengal and Madras Mesds. HiOr-Ghurkey 
BUuPfl Hudleston, Ray, Kemble, Bayley, Jonee, three ehildreu, and Chambers; 
Mr. Chamlwra ; Richard Clarke, Esq. ; William Blair, Era. ; Col Mackeuxif $ 
M. Smehan jBiq. ^ Rev. ifiChauber ; Missn Ultt and Cla»e. 
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By the Vumkiart, from China’— Jamca T. N. Daniell, £aq.| Mro. DtnieU 
pd child* 

By the <Sca/«6jf Castle, from China Capt. C. S. TimmUia, late of the Bo^at 

1 '0orfe\ Mr. Andrew Ihompaon, Surgeon, do. : Mr. W. Palmer, Puraer, do. ; 
r. Joseph Salter, free merchant } Lieut. John Edward, H. M.’a Blst Rcgt. 

PASSENOBRS OUTWARDS. ,, 

By the Ladjf Coxwell, from Madras and Bengal Mrs. Cnl. Karrtn, 

iss Parran, and Lt Chas. and Mrs. Farraii, Madraii ; Ca{)t. and Mrs. McQueen, 
adrasCav. ; Lieut. Butler; Lieut. Walker, Madras Car.; Missus OrilKa; 
isaea Brown; Mrs. Turner; Miss Hughes; Messrs. Far ran, Murray, Mar- 
I, Gotterell. Andrews. Morgan, Gardner, Joiica, Lucas, Wilkinson, HoUowaes, 
bodford, Gibson, ana Holnngs, Cadets. 

By tlie Holland^ Snell, for Madras and Bengal :->Major Qumnier : Mr. 
d Mrs. KnskU; Mes-srs. Lockhart, M'Keu/ie, and Lindsay; Capt. aim Afrs. 

1 youies, and servant ; Messrs. Buwditeh, Scaiuaii, Bieinnier, Graham, Gordon, 
Hollis, Meln^ Taylor, Wilder, Bishop, and Lyons; Mr. and Mrs. Paine; Mr. 
dud Mrs. Smith ; and Mr. and Mr.‘<. LiUey. 

By the AlexaMety Rlchaitlson, for the Mauritius and Ceylon Mr. and Mrs. 
Melius; Miss Dick; Mr. and Mrs. Jones; Mr. and Mrs. Carnonten ; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Kingsley; Mr. and Mrs. Cnnimins; Mr. and Mrs. Novendon; Lieut. 
M'tlninthi ; Mr. Robeson; Mrs. Hors ford ; Lieut. Wood fold ; Mr. Brough; J. 
Bdlatu, Natire of Madagascar; Lieut. Grant; Rev. Mr. Bailey; and Master 
K(>ger. 

By the /leeowerp, Henry C. Chapman, for Bombay :--Licut.-Col. Place Hall, 
2<1 itegt. Foot; JJcut.'Cof. Tlioma-s Hill, H.M. 2Utli Itegt. ; Knsigii Horne, 20th 
Kcgt. ; Capt. Clarke Hill, 6th Ikgt. Foot; Mrs. Clark and infant ; Capt. GoodilT, 
20th Regt. Bombay Infantry, and Lady; Lleutemuit John.'mn, Bombay anny; 
U. Jacob, Bombay Artillery ; Mr. Mill, Bomba) Bar; Mr. Blanc, Civil Service; 
Messrs. Kckfoi-d, Hewitt, and Stuart, surgeons; Mr. Howland and Liuly; Messrs, 
Thomas, Mon Ison, Bcll^U, and Elphiustonc Falkuey, Cadets. 

By the Prince Regent ^ Capt. Cosnicr Gen. and Ali.i. Pine, and three daugh- 
ters; Capt. and Mrs, Williams; Mrs. and Miss Gowan ; Mrs. and Miss Mac- 
Icane; ^ilI»e8 Mumbee, White, Hairiott, and Lys; Mrs. Mitchell ; Capt. Gar- 
tiautt; S. Money, Esq, and S. Smith, K#o., Civil Service ; Lieuts, Sheriff and 
, 18 ; Mes.Hrg, Hart, Duncan, and Ladd, Assist. -Surgs; Messr.'i. Whiltlock, l.ys, 
viivel, O’Neil, Wallace, Dauney, MacLeaue, Grove, MacNabb, Lang, Ken- 
ncay, Mmtlami, Bryce, and Williams, Cadets. 

By the Providence. Ardlie, Madnts and Bengal ;--Lieut.-Col. Rd. Pbdmore, 
41(h Kegt. Madras N.I.; Capt. D. A. Feuning, .^th Kegt. M.idras Car.; Captain 
K. 1. Hebgame, 29th lU'gt. Madras N.I.i Lieut. J.C. Hawes, Zd Madras Fairo- 
inan Regt. ; ueut. W.G. Lennox, 4.“^ Bengal N.I.; D.B. Watdlaw, Esq., Surg. 
Bengal Est^lUl^ient : Mrs. Col. Vates; Misses Yates; Mrs. unox and Infant 
Nin ; Mrs. Feuning ; Mrs, Bleukinsop ; Misses ThompHon ; Misses Cave ; Messrs. 
^Vilkiusoii aiul Studdart, free merchants, Benaal EstabUsbment ; Messrs. Col- 
ley, Burtf Cave, and W. Cavd, Eutopeaii re-Hiuent!) ; Messrs. Bleiikiiisop, Piii- 
tiock, Wollaston, Gray, Keiilock, Reudie, Lyons, Skcle, Garrett, Hunter, Dun- 
more, Humphries, Matnwarlug, Long, and Van an, Ctid^s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

SiNCR our Summary of Indian news was made up, an overland despatch has 
arrived from Bombay, by which it appears that tne Gordian knot of Central 
Indian politics had at last been cut, by the fall of Bliurtpore. This highly 
important and gratifying iutelligence was received at the India House on the 
ITith ultimo, the despatch being dated the 4ib of February, having therefore 
Wu nearly four mouths in the transit from Bombay. It rc))orts that the 
fortress was carried bv storm on the Ihtb of January, by the army under 
hurd Combermere, who baa thus commenced his ludian career with an 
schievemeol which will raise his name very bigit among the warlike chiefs 
Hindoostan. DoorJuuSall, the vsurpiug Rajah, and nis sou, were taken 
prisooera ; and the whole fortrcaa, with its troons, aiumuaition, and properUof 
(;very description, has fallen into the bttnds of the Bri||ph Commaoder. llif 
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Commmial Intelligence, 

citadel surrendered at discretion on the evening of the 18th| and the ] 
sustained by our troops has been rated» by rumour, at 500 men, wiUi eight 
officers killed and wounded ; but the official despatch is said to afford no, 
tails on the subject, having been sent off, it is sup|)osed, before any accur 
accounts of the loss could be collected. The despatch to the Court of 
rectors came by the way of Constantinople, whence it was transmitted 
Mr. Cartwright, British Consul-General in that capital. It had been 
ported that Bulwunt Singh, the rightful heir of the tnroDe, was to he put 
death the moment an assault on the fort was made, and if so there will 
further cause to lament that the Bengal Government slighted the advice 
Sir David Ociiterluny, whose prompt statesman-like measures would ha 
saved all this effusion of blood. 

No later intelligence could have been received by this despatch respecti 
the reported peace with the Burmese, than that received by the Chil 
UaroM from Af adras, in the end of January, as Bombay is a much more i 
direct a channel of communication. 

The rumour uhich accompanied this despatch, that the peace with tl 
Burmese had been ratified, is said to have been received through the ebann 
of the British Resident in Persia ; but it is not official, and probably, ther 
fore, it is merely another version of the letter dated Patauagoh, quotra in tl 
preceding pages. As that letter was dated the 3d of January, and Bhiir^ 
fell on the iHth of that mouth, while the despatch containing the news oAb 
event is dated Bombay, February 4, it is evident no later intelligence cou 
have arrived through that channel, across the whole Indian Peninsula fro 
Burinah ; and it is highly improbable that such intelligence could ha 
reached us through Persia iinany authentic form worthy of reliance. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.-January 11, 1826. 
Government AVcwrRiVi, 


Buy.] B«. As. Rs. As. [SeH. 

Preinnim 23 0 Rcinittable Ix)an 6 per cent. 24 0 Pi’emiurn | 

Discount 2 0 Old 5 per Cent. l.oan ... 1 14 Discount 

Ditto 1 0 New 5 per Cent. Loan ... 1 0 Ditto. 

BANK OF BENGAL BATES. 

Discount on Private Bills 6 OperceuI 

Do, of Goveniment Ditto 5 8 

Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 
months fixed 6 0 


HATES OF EXCHANGE. 

On Loudon, 6 mouths sight, 2s. Id. a 2s. Id. Mr Sicca Rupee. 
Madras, 30 days, 98 S. R. per 100 Madras Rupees. 

Bombay, Ditto 98 S. K. ner 100 Bombay ditto. . ^ 

MADR.VS.— January 24. 

Governinent Secuntiet, ^c. 

Remittable 26 ... . Prem. 

()ld 5 do. do. 3 . . • . Disc. 

New ditto 2 .... Par 

BOMBAY-January H. 1826. 

On London. 6th months, Is. KM. to Is. Ud, 

Calcutta, 90 days, 106 Bombay Rupees per 100 Sicca Rupees. 
Madras, 30 do. 98] Bombay Rupees per 100 Madras Rupees, 

A 5 per cent, loan open. 


INDEX 
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A 

Mp, John, Farce enacted at Calcutta in ffettiny up an Address 
13. Censured hy the Court of Directors for raising four additional 
icnts of Native Infantry, ib. 

Amherst f Lord, his own Picture of the present State of India, U7. His 
Qconsisteney and Imbecility with respect to Bhuripore^ d4‘2. Does a good 
ictlon by chance, .'143. 

Antiquities^ Affinities subsisting between those of Egypt and dapan, 544. 
Ann^t i-ndian, Deficiency of Officers in, 146. Regiincutnl Rank of Cap* 
lin and Brevet Rank contrasted, 276. Reforms required in Bengal, 302. 
tate of Feeling among the European Officers in Bombay, 305. Remarks on 
le Injnstice of giving 0(V>Reckonings to Local and Provincial Officers, 307. 
tate of our Troops in Bengal, 328. Extent of the Preparations for besieging 
lliurtpore, 329. Grievances of Madias Officers, 333. Sto])page of Promo- 
on, .529. 

y^rrocrtn. Dreadful Mortality among onr Troops at, 16.5, 168, .313. Con- 
:»iracy formed by the Miighs and Burmese to assassinate the British Officers 
lere, 167, 343. Total Deaths by Sickness, 316. Dr. T)ller on the cause of 
1 C Sickness, 567, r»73. 

ArrowsmilK's M(tp of Asia ^ Injustice of Mr. Klaproth’s Observations on, 
58. 

Asiatic Socieh/ of Paris, Labours of (7tli and last Article), 277. Notice of 
'apers councclod with various Portions of the Turkish Empire, ib. M. .Saint 
lartin on Armenian Literature, i5. M. (Jarciu de Tassy and M. Von Marn- 
ier on the History and Literature of the Turks, 279. M. Gall and M. Allier 
0 Hauterochc on the Subject of Greece, 281. M. Champollion Figeac on 
he History and Antiquities of Egypt, 282. Reconl of an Egyptian Law- 
uit of the Reign of Ptolemy Euergetes the Second, 117 years before 
Ihrist, 283. 

Asiatic Socielif of London, Transactions of, 495, Notice of Mr. Wilson’s 
inalysis of the Pancha 'I'antra, ib. Mr. Milne’s Account of the Triail Society 
a China, 497. Mr. Davis’s Extracts from Pekin Gazette?, 499. Captain 
rankliu’s Memoir on Bundelkhund, ,500. Dr. Aiuslie’s Observations on 
he Lepra Arabum, or Elephantiasis of the Greeks, as it appears in India, 
01. Captain Gerard’s Journal of his Travels in the Himalaya Moun- 
aim, 502. 

B 

Bagdad^ Evenings in, 40. Story of the Caliph Haronn al Ratcbid, hit 
/izier Giafar Barmeki, and Alidalrahmau <>f Damascus, ib. 

Banishment from India, Opinions of a Christian Misliouary on the Power 
)f,300. 

Reneocten, Fate of Bte lobabitaots of this Place since it ceased to be a 
hntish Depebdency, 172. 

Bengaly Summary of Intelligence from, 131. Inefficient State of the Medi- 
cal Service, ib. Present Stale of the Native Press, 151. Anxiety of the Go- 
t'emment to negotiate with the Burmese, 159. Considerations on Hindoo 
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Law, as it is current in the Province, 261. Remarks on the Operation « 
Offleerinif the six new extra Regiments, 276. Letter to Lieutenant*Colottf 
Watson, proposing a Reform in the Army, 302. Firm Resistance by tb 
Natives to an attempted Introduction of Stamps on Bills of Exchaiwe, 344 
State of the Government Financea, 346. Bank of Bengal suspends PaymeD 
a second time, 567. 

Hhtriporty Preparations made for its Reduction, 165. Dispute betweei 
the Usumer, Dootjun Saul, and his brother, Mahadeo Sing, 166, 344. Siat( 
and Feeling of the British Troops assembled before the Fort, 329, 341. Pro 
clamation issued by the late Sir David Ochterlouy on the breaking out of tbi 
Disturbances, 357. Cominencement of Operations, 358. Progress of thi 
Siejce, 569. 

litrlhs in India, 207, 4.33. In Europe, connected with India, 209, 435. 

Bombay, Judgment of the Supreme Court at, in the Case of Amerchunc 
Buiidercbuiul, a Native Indian of the Deccan, 190. State of Feeling amon< 
our Officers and Troops, 305. Native Address to the Governor, thanking 
him for his Liberality in causing new Wells and Tanks to be opened during 
the last dry Season, 337. Farewell Entertainments given to Sir C. Colville 
and Archdeacon Barnes, 362. Quarrel between Mr. Browne and Mr. Nur 
ton, tA. Elaborate and able Charge of Sir Edward West to the Grand Jury, 
«on the defective Statu of the Police, 410. Observations on the Rise, Progress, 
and gradual Decline of the Marine, 538. 

Bryce y Dr., Account of his unholy Wars with the Indian Press, 27. The 
Reverend Divine’s Connexion with the Indian ‘ John Bull,’ ib. His Contro 
versy with Dr. Mustou, ib. Grossly insults the Indo'Britons, by applying tu 
them the opprobrious terra, ‘ Half*caste,’ ib. Held up by Dr. Lumsden 
to the World us guilty of a ‘ Violation of Confidence,' 29. Thrusts forward 
hU Brotlier-in-Law to risk his Life in a Quarrel not his own, 30. Particulars 
of his ridiculous Dispute with Mr. Dickens, xb. Low Scurrility of the News- 
paper published under his immediate Superintendence, 3.1. The term ' Gla' 
diator' happily applied to him, 34. 

Bucktngkamy Mr., Debate on his Case at the East India House, 368. Ob- 
servations of the [.oiidon Papers on the Subject, 407. Account of the Ballot 
deciding the Case in favour of the Directors, 409. Petition of, 599. Debate 
in Parliament on presenting his Petition, 603. 

BuH, On the Worship of, in the East, 245, 

Burkty Recollections of, 491. 

Burmese Miscellaneous Particulars concerning, 159. Conference 
iMtween Sir .Archibald Campbell and the Bucuiese Minister, 160. Miserable 
Situation of our Troops at Promo, 163. Account of our Negotiations witli 
the Burmese, 163, 3,53. Sickly Slate of our Troops at Arracan, 165, 167, 35.5. 
Renewal of Hostilities, 339, 340. Conduct of his Burmese Majesty on hearing 
• the Terms of the Treaty, .339, 573. Opini^^os of Colonel SXewart on the Im* 
polk'y of the War, 355. Defeat of the Bi^nese near Protne, 439* Conclusioit 
of a Peace, 564. Terms of the Treaty, 572. , 

C 

Calcuttay Practices of Lawyers io, 111. Notice of Mr. Slddont^s * Rules o( 
the Government Sea C'ustom- House,’ 160. Meeting of Mr. Adam’s Friends 
at the TJ^n-Holl, 342. Appointment of Mr. H. Shakspenr to be Secretary 
in the Judicial Department, 348. Arrival of the Enterprize Steam-vessel, 
.3^. Captain Johnston's Account of his Voyage, ib. 

Cannon, Classical Anticipation of its Inveution found in a P||Hfe d 
Virgil, 537. 

Ca/>e of Good HopCy Accounts from, 173, Addi*esses to the Governor, 365. 
Suppression of two weekly Newspapers, it. Determination of Ministers to 
make no Alteration iu the Currency, 366. Further Account of the Addresses 
to the Governor, 375. Subscrlptlou Dinner, 580* Dud, 382. MeoMrial of 
Mr. Unacelot Cuoke, 5S8. 

CmrUsftmt N. T., Notice of his Dcseiipttve PMli of * PutAoort’ 251< 
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Confined Kiturti ef tlie 8ubjkt» 254. Apostrophe to Sprint , 2.55. SlrlkloK 
Beauties and Defects of the Poem, 257. Character of the Work, 252« 

CVyAm, Account of the first Introduction of the Trial by Jury into the 
Island, 334. 

Ckttractmf Universal, of Dr. Franklin and Dr. Gilchrist, Compirilon 
of, 308. 

Statistics of, 258. Revenue of the State in Money and Produce, 
ib. Population, ib. Civil and Military Expettses, 259. 

Chinese Ceuriship, a Poem, translated from the Original, by Mr. P. P. 
Thdros, 17. Outline of the Tale, 18. Striking Idea 6f Cbiucie Domestic 
Economy, 19. Reflections of a Female gazing at the Autumnal Moon, 21. 
A Lover’s Farewell to his Mistress, 23. Remarks 00 * the Translatiou, 25. 
Mr. Thoms’ Barbarisms in Diction, ib. . 

C^r'utianitjff Early Letter on the Subject of introducing it into India, 
553. , 

Civil Appointments iu India, 200, 425, 623. 

Code Napoleon^ Wise Provision of, 14.5. 

Oongi'eve^ Sir William, entire fadure of his Rockets in India, 345. 

Cooke^ Mr. L., Memorial of, to the Treasury, relative to the Cruel Treat* 
ment of SlavCsS at the Cape of Good Hope, 588. 

Cuich^ Disturbances iu, 169. Distress of the Country from a Scarcity of 
Grain, ii. 

t) 

Deaths In India, 207, 433, 627. In Europe, connected with Indiaj 209, 
435, 628. 

Debate at the East India House on 23d March, 1826. F.ast India Writer’s 
Bill, 182, The Shipping System, 184. — Debate on 7th April. Case of Mr. 
Buckingham, 368. Election of Directors, 406,~May 5, East India Naval 
Force Bill, 596. Flogging of Natives, .'iyS. 

Denville, J. V., Notice of his French Grammar, 561. 
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